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| & 
Actors and Artistes of America..... 1 190 Frank Gillmore, 45 W. 47th St., New 
: York, N. Y. 
Air Line Pilots’ Association......... 1 14 David L. Behneke, 3145 W. 63rd St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


2 - 20 Jose — aney -32 Benha St., 

Asbestos Workers, International Asso- f — S eye J aren St 

ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators | | 20 C. W.. Sickles, 211 Michinists Bldg. 
BN 2... cccccccecccccsccssecccccccs 2 \ Washington, D. C.- 


92 Irvan Cary, 82 W. Montcalm St., Room 
205, Detroit, Mich. 
92 Jerry Aldred, 82 W. Montcalm St., Room 
205, Detroit, Mich. 
} 92 Peter Noll, 4706% Main Ave., Norwood, 
Ohio. 
| \* George Kiebler, 1302 W. Vliet St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Automobile Workers of America, In- 
ternational Union, United.......... 4 


|184 A. A. Myrup, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 
‘ | Chicago, Il. 
| 184 Juoseph Schmidt, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 
| Chicago, Ill. 





Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 2184 Herman Winter, 2719 N. Wilton Ave., 
International Union of America... 5 } Chicago, Il. 
184 Wm. Guern, 2915 E. Cherry St., Seattle, 
Wash. 
183 Peter Beisel, 157 Selma Ave., Webster 
L Grove, Mo. 


( 98 William C. Birthright, 1141 N. Delaware, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
98 Anthony Merlino, 615 Central Ave., New 


Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- Haven, Conn. 
gists’ International Union of Amer- J 98 Patrick H. Reagan, 509 Seward S&St., 
. . GOMPIMNUNER bike occu cvcsaes es 5 \ Rochester, N. 


| 98 Charles T. Crane, Labor Temple, 4th and 
Jefferson Sts., Portland, Oreg. 

98 John B. Robinson, 5524 Miller Ave., 

\ Dallas, Tex. 


( 21 Roy Horn, 2922 W. Washington Blvd., 

J Chicago, Il. 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 31 Frank H. Weibel, Route No. 7, Box 3280, 
ers, International Brotherhood of... 3 , Sacramento, Calif. 





30 George Edgerton, 8604 Wade Park Ave., 
L Cleveland, Ohio. 








ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of 
Delegates 


Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, International 
TONE BE so 00.60.5006 060K00 - 8 


Bookbinders, International Brother- 
DO Onn knccsceseessscecceesausces 4 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union...... 1 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 


International Union of America.. 6 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
THe URIGEG. cccccccccctscsesvcevive 2 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association........... 


Building Service Employes’ Interna- 
Glomal Undo®. .cccscvcccosccccssecece 


DELEGATES TO THE SIXTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


of each 


No. of Votes 
Delegate 


68 
68 
68 
67 


_ - _ = _ — 
oantqnanena 
oocoeocseft = 


390 


109 
109 
108 
108 
108 
108 

as 65 
144 
144 
144 
143 
143 
143 


140 
140 
140 
140 
140 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


J. A. Franklin, Brotherhood Block, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

- N. Davis, 522 Brotherhood Block, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

William E. Walter, 504 

Block, Kansas City, Kans. 

re ane, 147 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Chas. J. MacGowan, 825 
Washington, D. C. 

John F. Schmitt, 500 25th Ave., N., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

*John Kerney. 

¢John Thompson. 


522 


Brotherhood 


Bowen Bldg., 


John B. Haggerty, 302 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Prewitt, “ A. F. of L. Bidg., 


Washington, D. 
Mary G. Morley, 
Boston, Mass. 
Fred J. Thompson, 17 Empire Ave., To- 


“i06 Old South Bldg., 


ronto, Ont., Canada. 

John J. Mara, 246 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass. 

William J. Bowen, Bowen Bldg., 815 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Harry C. Bates, Bowen Bldg., 815 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Richard J. Gray, Bowen Bldg., 815 15th 


St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

John’ McLeod, 19 Playter Crescent, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 

William J. Moran, care Labor Advocate, 
El Paso, Tex 


Thomas O'Donnell, 910 W. Monroe S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

re Kasten, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago, 

William Tracy, 1550 W. 95th St., Chicago, 


Ill. 


P. J. Morrin, 1615 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Lyons, 1615 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


_ : Bauers, 15 Olcott Place, Buffalo, 

Wm. H. Pope, 34 Royal St., Medford, 
Mass. 

Jos. F. Boyen, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York, N. Y 


L. L. Myers, Hamilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 


Wm. L. McFetridge, 130 N. Wells St., 
R. 1105, Chicago, Ill. 

William H. Cooper, 212 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Room 721, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Russell R. Dreyer, 212 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Room 721, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thomas Shortman, uy 7th Ave., Room 
2107, New York, 

Sidney Pudell, ni580 | Broadway, Room 1108, 
New York, 


* Substituted for Chas. J. MacGowan, October 14, Eighth Day. 


+ Substituted for John F. Schmitt, 


October 14, Eighth Day. 
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i ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of 
Delegates 


| 
| 


way 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


United Brotherhood of......... neader oe 


Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
International Union, United........ -4 

| Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
PUMOTICR cccccvccccvvesesedesesoses 2 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers, In- 
ternational Association of.......... 4 

Clerks, National Federation of Post 
Pere ere r Tree rere ere 5 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway....... 6 


No. of Votes 


of each 
Delegate 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Felix H. Knight, 107 W. Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Irvin Barney, 107 W. Linwood Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A. E. McCormick, 88 Hunter Ave., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Henry Valliancourt, 4261-A, Bordeaux, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


Wm. L. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Hutcheson, 222 E. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank Duffy, 222 E. Michigan St., 
apolis, Ind. 

James F. Marsh, Department of Labour, 
Parliament Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
E. C. Meinert, 3606 Cozens Ave., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Wm. Goldberg, 1248 Walnut Ave., 


land, Ohio. 
Charles Johnson, Jr., 41 E. 28th St., 
720 Main St., 


Michigan St., 


Indian- 


Cleve- 


New York, N. Y. 
Albert Lafrennie, 
minster, Mass. 


William Schoenberg, 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Leo- 


549 W. Randolph 


Toney Gallo, 549 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Arthur J. Strunk, 3632 Detroit Ave., 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Samuel R. Diskan, care District Council 
No. 1, Chestnut St., Bath, Pa. 


R. E. Van Horn, 1003 K St., 
Washington, D. C. 
A. P. Bower, 705 Walnut St., 


423 E. 


N.W., 
Reading, 


a. 
*Maurice Simons, New 

York, N. Y. 
W. S. Gross, No. 1, W. Linwood Blvd., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


83rd St., 


E. Greenwald, 1740 E. 12th St., Room 
219. 220, Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. Minaden, 1740 E. 12th St., Room 
219-220, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John Zitello, 1740 E. 12th St., Room 219- 


220, Cleveland, Ohio. 
a George, 3851 31st St., Mt. Rainier, 


William I. Horner, 2316 N. Wakefield St., 
Arlington, Va. 

Louis A. Decker, 732 Pleasant Run Pkwy., 
N. Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ome Whitesell, Box 1234, Greensboro, 


Warren W. Harvey, Burlington Ave. Sta. 
Post Office, Omaha, Nebr. 


George M. Harrison, 1015 Vine St., 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Phil E. Ziegler, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

— Morgan, 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati, 

hio. 

Frank H. Hall, 509 University Tower, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

George Hooper, 294 George St., 
Ont., Canada. 

Harold Buckingham, 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., 


Cin- 


Toronto, 


46 Hammersmith 
Canada. 


* Substituted for R. E. Van Horn, October 8, Fourth Day. 








ORGANIZATIONS 
Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
IR, GIO Sinaia csceveticvneces 
Coopers’ International Union of North 
SN. 'o9:0 0 AGKSO 554 K00uS S485. 5n OSs 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers’ International Union........... 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Arch- 
itects and 


Electrical Workers of America, Inter- 


national Brotherhood of........... 
Elevator Constructors, International 
ee a ere 
Engineers, International Union of Op- 


erating 


Union of North America, 
IDS 03. Saesane's eas 


Engravers’ 
International 


Fire Fighters, International Association 
_ RE See a rer eee 


* Substituted for Henry F. 
¢ Substituted for Edward J. Volz, 


Schmal, 





| No. of 
| Delegates 


| No. of Votes 


October 7, 
October 9, Fifth Day. 


DELEGATES TO THE SIXTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


of each 
Delegate 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELBGATES 


W. G. Desepte, 175 Miramar Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

C. C. Coulter, Lock Drawer, 248 Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


James J. Doyle, Park Square Bldg., 
Room 958, Boston, Mass. 

Gust Ladik, 1310 Porterfield St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Joseph O'Neill, 
Chicago, Il. 
Sol Cilento, 1417 K St., 

ton, D. C. 


216 S. Ashland Blvd., 
N.W., Washing- 


Foster J. Pratt, Annapolis Terrace, Port 


Orchard, Wash. 

Ed. J. Brown, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

G. M. Bugniazet, 1200 15th St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


Chas. M. Paulsen, 4937 W. Cuyler Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Ernest Ingles, Route No. 3, London, 
Ont., Canada. 

Edgar J. Fransway, 744 N. 4th St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carl Carlson, 9 W. Prospect Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. 

Walter Lenox, 3043 Superior Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


John C. MacDonald, 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa 

F. B. Comfort, 20 W. Queen Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Woolsey, 345 Castlefield Ave., Toronto, 


Suite 1515, 12 S. 


Ont., Canada. 
William E. Maloney, 1003 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Frank A. Fitzgerald, 1003 K St., N.W., 


Washington, D. C. 
Joseph S. Fay, Room 1519, 111 8th Ave., 
New York, ae 
Oliver W. Carter, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Joseph J. Delaney, 
Ave., New York, 
Frank P. Converse, 
land, Ohio. 


Volz, Room 1110, 292 Madi- 

son Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Matthew Woll, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Henry F. Schmal, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

*Fred R. Balbach. 

yFrank D. Smith. 


3906 S.E. Pine St., 


Room 1519, 111 8th 
< 
216 High Ave., Cleve- 


Edward J. 


3138 S. Grand Blvd., 


Fred W. Baer, Room 207, A. F. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


of L. 


James Preston, 25 Castlewood Road, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
George J. Richardson, “7 A. F. 2 2. 


Bldg., Washington, D. 

Vincent J. Kane, 407 World Bldg., New 
York, N. Y. 

John P. Redmond, 1837 
Chicago, Il. 


Austin Ave., 


Third Day. 
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gates 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of 
| Dele 


No. of Votes 


International 


Brotherhood of 


Garment Workers of America, United. 





tional Ladies 


Bottle Blowers’ 
the United States and Canada 





Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint. 


of America, 
International 


Government Employes, American Fed- 


Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
tion of America, The 


of each 
Delegate 


80 
80 


80 
80 


80 


S 50 
l 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


John F. McNamara, 101 Tremont St., 
Room 516, Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
John Clinton, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Til. 

Anthony E. Matz, Room 601, Keystone 
State Bldg., 1321 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
P. 


a. 

Joseph P. Clark, 1411 N. Grand Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Robert J. Tormey, 100 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Joseph P. McCurdy, Room 621, 45 Astor 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

Anne Peterson, Room 305 Stack Bldg., 
228 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. Adamski, 547 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
George C. Slater, Room 1103, 130 N. Wells 

St., Chicago, Ill. 
W. R. Brooks, Room 621, 45 Astor Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dag pean. 3 W. 16th St., New York, 


Julius Hochman, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Israel Feinberg, 131 W. 33rd St., New 
York, N Y. 

Charles Kreindler, 134 W. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Miss Grace Sardegna, 429 Northampton 


St., Easton, Pa. 

John S. Martin, Berger Building, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Moe Falikman, 218 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


James Maloney, 1531 S. 12th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
. W. Campbell, 157 Sherwood Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

William F. Eshbaugh, 154 Wayne S&t., 
Oil City, Pa. 

Homer Olaker, 723 W. 11th St., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


Joseph E. Mayeur, 690 S. Warren Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Harry H. Cook, 204 Hardee Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Charles E. Lavelle, 402 E. 6th St., Jean- 
nette, Pa. 

A. C. Weaver, 8141 Dearborn Ave., South 
Gate, Calif. 


Thomas Durian, 5328 N. 39th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


James B. Burns, Washington Loan and 
Trust Bldg., 900 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Berniece B. Heffner, Washington Loan 
and Trust Bldg., 900 F St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Laurence Foley, 25 School St., Quincy, 
Mass. 



















































DELEGATES 





ORGANIZATIONS 


Hatters, Cap 
International Union, 


and Millinery 
Et 4.640% 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ 


national 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Inter- 
national Alliance and _ Bartenders’ 
International League ef America... 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 


International Union of Wood, 
NE ocineacicwendukwale- Ge 


Lathers, 
Wire 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Leather Workers’ 
United 


International Union, 


No. of 


Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International Ladies 


Workers’ 


Union of America, Inter- 


8 


No. of Votes | 


TO THE SIXTY-SECOND CONVENTION 


of each 


Delegate 


cr 61 





346 
346 
346 
346 
346 





NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


New 
New 


Samuel Reinlib, 265 W. 14th St., 
York, N. Y. 
Samuel Laderman, 265 


York, N. Y. 


W. 14th St., 


M. Zaritsky, 235 E. 22nd St., New York, 


Jacob Roberts, 150 Beach 34th St., Edge- 
mere, Long Island, Y. 

Arthur Foster, 1600 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maurice Silcoff, 1440 Bleury St., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. 

Minnie Teitelbaum, 1722 E. 8rd St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Joseph V. Moreschi, 821 15th St., N.W., 
5th Floor, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Marshall, 25 Taylor St., 201 
Golden Gate Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Herbert Rivers, A. F.-.of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Springfield, 


M. D. Cox, 408 Ridgely Bldg., 
Ill 


5 W. 42nd St., 731 Bryant 
New York, N. Y. 


James Bove, 5 
Park Bldg., 


Joseph B. Etchison, 414 Atlas Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A. C. D’Andrea, 814 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, . 

Carl E. Berg, 9529—103 Avenue A, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. 

Edward Flore, 422 Sidway Bldg., Buffalo, 


Hugo Ernst, 528 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Room 610, 


Emanuel Koveleski, 90 State St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Chris Lane, 184 W. Canton St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Louis Koenig, 1442 Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Pauline Newman, 107 Labor Temple, 
Seattle, Wash. 

92 FE. 53rd St., Brooklyn, 


Nat Messing, 
Die Xe 


Leon Williams, Room 402, 45 Astor Place, 


New York, N. Y 


Wm. J. McSorley, 2605 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry J. Hagen, 4750 Highland Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Walter M. Matthews, 1322 3rd Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

William J. Donovan, 7 N. Meridian St., 
Room 812, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sam J. Byers, 7 N. Meridian St., Room 
812, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Tillie Clifford, 2940 16th St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Bernard G. Quinn, 826 Lafayette Bldg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





XUM 





DELEGATES TO THE SIXTY-SECOND CONVENTION ix 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Letter Carriers, National Association 
ee ee eee rere eT rere ee 


Lithographers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada.......... 


Longshoremen’s Association, Interna- 
SRE <kbvicees cena kde ssaendewre eens 





Machinists, International Association 


OL care m ere r wwe e nee en eee eeeeenee 


Maintenance of Way Employes, Broth- 
erhood of 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Mar- 
ble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo 
Helpers, International Association of 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated....... 





No. of Votes 


of each 
Delegate 


| 
| 
| 


162 


162 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


William C. Doherty, Room 405, A. F. 
of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

William J. Gorman, Room 405, A. F. 
of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

George A. Bang, Letter Carrier, Ames 
Ave. Sta., Omaha, Nebr. 

Everett W. Cox, Letter Carrier, care Post 
Office, Joliet, Ill. 


Raymond Lieberman, 14949 Evanston 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
William J. Riehl, 450 7th Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 
Robert Bruck, 1506 Jonquil Terrace, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Fred W. Rose, 
Louis, Mo. 


3829 Fillmore St., St. 


Joseph P. Ryan, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

John R. Owens, 265 W. 
York, N. Y. 


14th St., New 


Harvey W. Brown, Machinists Bldg., 9th 
and Mt. Vernon Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

N. P. Alifas, Machinists Bldg., 9th and 
Mt. Vernon Place, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. M. Burrows, 113 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

John Clayton, Room 31, 5 Park Square, 
Boston (11), Mass. 

James Edgar, Room 1509, 265 W. 
St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Robert Haddow, 1845 St. Luke St., Apt. 
22, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


14th 


E. E.  pemmemaane 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, 
ich. 

A. Shoemake, 61 
Mich. 

J. J. Farnan, 1202 Belmont, South Bend, 
Ind. 

W. Jewkes, 500 Plaza 
Ont., Canada. 

J. J. O’Grady, 501 Plaza Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 

E. J. Hopcraft, 621 Glebeholme 
Toronto, 6, Ont., Canada. 


Putnam Ave., Detroit, 


Bldg., Ottawa, 


Blvd., 


William McCarthy, Room 306, 815 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
John J. Conway, Suffolk Apts., 
Clearview St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1415 


Earl W. Jimerson, 733 Collinsville Ave., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

Patrick E. Gorman, 829 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Joseph P. McCoy, 712 Concord St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

John J. Walsh, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Milton S. Maxwell, 3012 16th St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

T. J. Lloyd, 1748 Harvard Ave., 
Lake City, Utah. 


Salt 
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2 Ye 
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51 
51 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- ) pe 
Se ME A Shee ese cone asinw ar eoe 
51 
(117 
Mine Workers of America, Interna- - 
. . . ‘ 117 
tional Union Progressive........... 3 
116 
{125 
124 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union 4 194 
of North America, International... 5 ; Bas 
124 
124 
167 
167 
| 167 
Musicians, American Federation of... 6 167 
166 
166 
205 
205 
| 204 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- J 
ers of America, Brotherhood of...... 6 ) 204 
204 
204 
¢ 91 
Paper Makers, International Brother- } 90 
| RRS aes red Ai Sip A SOR Ne | 
L 90 
Pattern Makers’ League of North 
ee ne 97 


* Substituted for James J. Ryan, October 


6, Second Day. 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 





Robert Byron, 642 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

James J. Ryan, 113 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

James T. Moriarty, 473 
Boston, Mass. 

James W. Close, 620 S. 
Chicago, Il. 

*Fred Hock, 1015 Vine St., 
Ohio. 


State House, 


Ashland Blvd., 


Cincinnati, 


William Keck, 508 Ridgely Bank Bldg., 
5th and Monroe Sts., Springfield, Ill. 

Lloyd Thrush, 508 Ridgely Bldg., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Earl Evans, 508 Ridgely Bldg., Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Harry Stevenson, President Apts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
E. M. Jarvis, 207 Foster Ave., Battle 


Creek, Mich. 

Elbert E. Leib, 510 W. Clay Ave., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

Stephen Miller, 2430 Lockburn St., JIn- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


John Schmid, 575 Euclid St., Salem, Ohio. 
James C. Petrillo, 1450 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 


C. L. Bagley, 900 Continental Bldg., 408 
S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Joseph N. Weber, 621 Alta Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Harry J. Steeper, care A. F. of M., 1450 
Broadway, New York, N. Y 

Vineent Castronovo, 123 
Providence, R. I. 

Frank B. Field, 45 Lincoln Ave., South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Sutton St., 


L. P. Lindelof, Painters and Decorators 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 
L. M. Raferty, Painters and Decorators 


Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 
James P. Meehan, 84 
rence, Mass. 
Christian M. Madsen, 3207 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


Towerhill, Law- 


Evergreen 


Pete Yablonski, 272 Peshine, Newark, 
Wis. es 

Sam Huber, 3508 7th Street, Port Arthur, 
Tex. 


Arthur Huggins, 30 Sheridan Ave., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Ernest B. Lambton, 30 Sheridan Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Joseph Addy, 30 Sheridan Ave., Albany, 
a. ¥. 


George Q. Lynch, 311 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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| 63 
3 63 
Plasterers’ International Association of | 
the United States and Canada, Oper- + 62 
BEG caik ce chesavinesaNasnce eves - 4 
62 
| 105 
| 105 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the be: 
United States and Canada, United 4 105 
PS. GE a kv ns0h hes foveenanns 5 
105 
105 


{ 50 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Help- } 7 
ers’ International Union, Metal..... \ 50 
{ 39 
J 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car.. 2 \ 38 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Oper- 


L 
UN sateen cisag se cad vis obeeten anes 4 | 44 
cpaeedeeauee , : 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, Interna- 
CREE DONE dove kcescacccvosiccces 


oo 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Interna- 


MEE. ween need ceuceeamererscaas¢ 5 
95 
95 


| 114 

}114 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- } 118 
ers of the United States and Canada, — 
International Brotherhood of........ 5 118 
113 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES oF DELEGATES 


John E. Rooney, 15113 Shore Acres Dr., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. J. McDonough, 411 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

John Donlin, 5145 W. Cermak Rd., Cicero, 
Ill. 

John J. Brennan, 1237 Mayflower Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

*Edward J. Leonard. 


George Masterton, 506 Machinists Bldg., 
9th and Mt. Vernon Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Martin P. Durkin, 506 Machinists Bldg., 
9th and Mt. Vernon Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

George Meany, A. F. of L. Bldg., 9th and 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Charles M. Rau, 408 §S. Leavitt St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Louis Guerard, 6592 B. Christophe 
Colomb, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


W. W. Britton, 48 Blymyer Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ray Kelsay, 48 Blymyer Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


A. Philip Randolph, Suite 301, 217 W. 
125th St., New York, N. Y. 

Milton P. Webster, 4231 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


James M. Duffy, Box 6, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

George Turner, Box 6, East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

Charles Zimmer, 1045 Ohio Avenue, 
Trenton, N. J. 

James Coffey, 1033 Gomber Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 


James Mowatt, 3709 Quincy St., Brent- 
wood, Md. 


George L. Berry, Pressmen’s Home, Ten- 
nessee. 
. W. Maxted, 909 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Norbert Berger, 401 White Bldg., Buffalo, 


} i # 

Robert F. Winter, 214 Manning Cham- 
bers, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

John J. Bromley, 590 Kingston Rd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


John P. Burke, 118 Broadway, Fort Ed- 
ward, N. Y. 

H. W. Sullivan, 88 Brandon Rd., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

James S. Killen, Box 31, Route No. 6, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Samuel Ashton, 526 Dawson St., Port 
Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

Elmer P. Meinz, 2294 Hampden St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


* Substituted for John Donlin, October 6, Second Day. 
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; . : 146 
Railway Employes of America, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 146 
PED. cctv anocctarwaveksases ee 
146 
(115 
Railway Mail Association............. 2 1114 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- 29 
ers’ Association, United Slate, Tile 
Se TIRE, 6.6 0 0.050465 00004080 2 28 
73 
Seafarers’ International Union of North " 
RETMEB cc ccccccnccccvesescccseoeecs 4 73 
73 
Special Delivery Messengers, The Na- 
tional Association of.............+: 1 9 
84 
Stage Employes and Moving Picture 84 
Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, International J 84 
Alliance of Theatrical.............. 5 
84 
84 
89 
State, County and Municipal Employes, 89 
American Federation of............ 4 + #9 
| 89 
30 
, : 29 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, International.... 3 29 
27 
Stove Mounters’ International Union.. 3 27 


* Substituted for Michael P. J. Hogan, October 12, Sixth Day. 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


W. D. Mahon, 260 East Vernor Highway, 


Detroit, Mich. 

Joseph J. Kehoe, 1608 West Van Buren 
St., Room 215, Chicago, III. 

Henry Nelson, 311-313 Chouteau Bldg., 
4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Andrew Wigstrom, 612 Pence Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Robert Arnott, 56-60 Bond St., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Arthur Seward, 229 Hickory Ave., Tena- 
fly, N. J. 

C. M. Harvey, 507 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. 

Henry W. Strickland, 507 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Charles Aquadro, 3335 Portola Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. M. Gavlak, 1804 Terminal Tower, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


John Hawk, 2 Stone St., New York, N. Y. 

Harry Lundeberg, 110 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Patrick McHugh, 206 Essex St., 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Duke Dushane, care 110 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

George L. Warfel, 301 First St., S.E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Richard F. Walsh, 630 5th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Louis Krouse, 680 5th Ave., New York, 
Thomas V. Green, 210 Richelieu Terrace, 
Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Brock, 19472 Coffinberry Blvd., 
Fairview Village, Ohio. 
334 University 


Michael J. Mungovan, 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y 


Arnold §. Zander, 448 West Washington 
Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Gordon W. Chapman, 448 West Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Roderick MacDonald, 448 West Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
George L. Turner, R. F. D. No. Rich- 

mond, 


5, 


Leo J. Buckley, 2812 Harrington Ave., 
The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Chas. A. Sumner, 2645 E. 28th St., 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Michael P. J. Hogan, 920 Pulitzer Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

*James R. Young, 


Edward J. Winter, 2806 North Grand 
Blvd., Rooms 208-205, St. Louis, Mo. 

Edw. W. Kaiser, 2806 North Grand Blvd., 
Rooms 203-205, St. Louis, Mo. 

Raymond Levingston, 2806 North Grand 
Blvd., Rooms 203-205, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Thomas C. Cashen, 3 Linwood Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

John Lundergan, Imperial Hotel, 32nd at 
Broadway, New York, N. 


John M. Fewkes, 506 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Irving R. Kuenzli, 506 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Selma M. Borchardt, 1741 Park 
Road, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Ira S. Turley, 509 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Switchmen’s Union of North America. 2 


~ 
ne 


Teachers, American Federation of.... 4 


843 Daniel J. Tobin, 222 East Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

843 John M. Gillespie, 222 East Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

843 Frank W. Brewster, 552 Denny Way, 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, hous 
‘eams auffeurs, Warehousemen Seattle, Wash. 


and Helpers of America, Interna- 


See yf a o> 
ann ao 
3a 3 2 @ 


tional Brotherhood of............... 6 843 John O’Rourke, 265 West 14th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

842 Robert Lester, 423 G St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

842 John R. Bray, 216 South Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
150 E. J. Manion, 106 Palisades Ave., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


150 V. O. Gardner, 3673 West Pine Blvd., 
Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad... 2 


36 W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

35 Arthur Markel, 2127 California St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

*George R. Pawson, 


Telegraphers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, The Commercial 


t 


71 Francis J. Gorman, 306 Machinists Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

71 Anthony F. Valente, 306 Machinists Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

71 William E. G. Batty, 261 Union St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Lloyd Klenert, 322 Second Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

James Carlen, 665 Nashua Road, Dracut, 
Mass. 


Textile Workers of America, United.. 


91 W. Warren Smith, 806 Realty Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

91 Elmer D. Keen, 806 Realty Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Tobacco Workers’ International Union 2 


54 Sal B. Hoffmann, 2812 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

53 Alfred Rota, 610 South Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

53 William Kohn, 2812 North Broad S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Upholsterers’ International Union of 
BOO IIE. acns conevdsevecscvcs 3 


an OO OOo 
3 3 


Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of 


North America, United............. 1 31 ae ee 710 E. 84th St., Chi- 
Building and Construction Trades De- beinsaik ea 
RI rer reer ee 1 1 John P. Coyne, 500-504 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Metal Trades Department............ 1 1 John P. Frey, 402 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Railroad Employes Department........ 1 1 Bert geen, 520-844 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





* Substituted for Arthur Markel, October 6, Second Day. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


No. of 


Union Label Trades Department...... 


Alabama State Federation of Labor.. 1 


Arizona State Federation of Labor.... 


California State Federation of Labor 


Colorado State Federation of Labor... 1 


Connecticut State Federation of Labor. 


Florida State Federation of Labor 


Georgia State Federation of Labor... 1 


Illinois State Federation of Labor.... 


Indiana State Federation of Labor.... 


Iowa State Federation of Labor 


Kansas State Federation of Labor 


Maryland-District of Columbia State 
Federation of Labor.. 


Massachusetts State Federation of 
REY oer eee herr 
Michigan State Federation of Labor... 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
Missouri State Federation of Labor.. 
Montana State Federation of Labor.... 


Nebraska State Federation of Labor... 


Nevada State Federation of Labor.... 


New Hampshire State Federation of 
MEE Ravan wees <a Osan Kananakia’ 


New Jersey State Federation of Labor 


New York State Federation of Labor. 


North Carolina State Federation of 
Labor 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


I. M. Ornburn, 202 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Ted Williams, P. O. Box 489, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Earl G. Rooks, 101 East Columbia St., 
Tucson, Ariz. 


C. J. Haggerty, 2450 McCready Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


James A. Brownlow, 312 Insurance Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


John J. Egan, 76 Overland Ave., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Leo H. Hill, 808 Main St., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
Dewey L. Johnson, City Hall, Atlanta, 


x 
xa. 


Reuben Soderstrom, 704 Security Bldg., 
Springfield, Ill. 


Carl H. Mullen, 701 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. A. Couch, 612 Paramount Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


F. M. 


- Crump, 6111 Clark St., Turner, 
Kans. 


Frank J. Coleman, 414 Washington Loan 
and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Nicholas P. Morrissey, 28 Windborough 
St., Hyde Park, Mass. 


John Reid, 306 Bauch Bldg., Lansing, 


ich. 


Geo. W. Lawson, 
Paul, Minn. 


Labor Temple, St. 


Floyd Brittian, 
Springfield, Mo. 


302% East Pershing, 


James D. Graham, 419 Breckinridge St., 
Helena, Mont. 


Roy M. Brewer, P. O. Box 255, Grand 
Island, Nebr. 


Nathan Lee, P. O. Box 1175, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


John L. Barry, 50 Conant St., Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Louis P. Marciante, 508 Parkway, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Thomas J. Lyons, 265 West 14th St., 
Room 1102, New York, N. Y. 


H. L. Kiser, 201 Interurban St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


XUM 
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North Dakota State Federation of 
BME. SeCeRieeceied pans Pemecercaes 1 1 W. W. Murrey, 10 16th St., South Fargo, 
N. Dak. 
Ohio State Federation of Laber...... 1 1 Phil Hannah, Suite 405, Atlas Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Oregon State Federation of Labor.... 1 1 D. E. Nickerson, 506 Labor Temple, 
Portland, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 1 1 James L. McDevitt, 6115 Castor Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
MD eccesoodeeuh rane canes wees 1 1 Prudencio Rivera Martinez, 13 McKinley 
St., Miramar Santurece, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 
South Carolina State Federation of 
SO rae cr eee 1 1 Ronald O. Fine, 1001 King St., Charles- 
ton, S \ 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor... 1 1 R. S. McCann, Route 3, Box 421, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
Texas State Federation of Labor..... 1 1 Harry W. Acreman, 717 Littlefield Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. 
Virginia State Federation of Labor.... 1 1 O. C. Moore, 1436 West 48th St., Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Washington State Federation of Labor 1 1 James A. Taylor, 619 Lyon Bldg., 3rd 
° and James Sts., Seattle, Wash. 
West Virginia State Federation of 
BOE. Canevpsteadcadhaceeveavseaves 1 1 Tom Cairns, 307 Dominion Bldg., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor.. 1 1 Herman Seide, 321 Metropolitan Block, 
1012 North 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Akron, Ohio, Summit County Trades 
and Labor Assembly.............-: 1 1 Kenneth D. Statler, 230 West Center St., 
Akron, Ohio. 
Allentown, Pa., Central Trades and 
ne GE exe by etrreeniiceeee es 1 1 Joseph Ruccio, 912 Walnut St., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
Asheville, N. C., Central Labor Union 1 1 Nick E. Collins, 160 Laurel Loop, West 
Asheville, N. C. 
Ashland, Ky., Central Labor Union... 1 1 John Hock, Ventura Hotel, Ashland, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades.... 1 1 Albert W. Gossett, 416 Hurt Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Balboa, C. Z., Central Labor Union... 1 1 Charles F. Wahl, Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Batile Creek and Calhoun, Mich., Fed- 
ge eS Sa ere 1 1 Ed Willis, 135 Walter Ave., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
Birmingham, Ala., Trades Council.... 1 1 W. J. O’Neal, 2110% 5th Ave., North 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Blue Island, lll, Central Labor Union 1 1 Thomas J. O’Brien, 47 North Ogden 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Boise, Idaho, Trades and Labor Council 1 1 W. L. Robinson, 1018 North llth St., 
Boise, Idaho. 
Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union... 1 1 John J. Kearney, 184 West Canton St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union 1 1 Thomas E. Wilkinson, 188 Menlo St., 
Brockton, Mass. 








ORGANIZATIONS 


Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor... 


Rapids, Iowa, Federation of 


Cedar 
Labor 


Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor.... 


Chicago Heights, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor Union 


Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of Labor 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, Central Labor 
PE kvkekckcheeenksehdebe dean ees 
Dallas, Tex., Central Labor Council... 


Danville, Ill., Trades and Labor Council 


Dayton, Ohio, Central Labor Union.... 


Colo., Trades and Labor As- 


Denver, 
sembly 
Trades and Labor 


Des Moines, Iowa, 


Assembly 


Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., 
Federation of Labor............... 
Duluth, Minn., Federated Trades As- 


sembly 


Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union.... 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union County Central 
Trades Council 


Galveston, Tex., Labor Council........ 


Grand Coulee, Wash., Central Labor 
Serr er rr re 
Hamilton, Ohio, Trades and Labor 
DE. gunk bos nbd pubeaaredwace aeons 
Hamilton, Ont., Can., Trades and 
Re TUE vs scict ce sdencc cies 


Harrisburg, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly 


Holyoke, Mass., Central Labor Union. 


Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor 
PR “cccciesbeticneeibwasatensas« 
Kansas City, Kans., Central Labor 
BP a sh0wbe 85900860000 s6b0eeee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. of 
Delegates 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Robert A. Smith, 310 White Bldg., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


J. C. Blodgett, 870 Sixteenth St., S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Thomas J. Haggerty, 4727 South Prince- 

ton Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Ashland Ave., 


Goudie, 216 South 


Tl. 


John J. Hurst, Room 407, Railway Clerks 
Bldg., 1015 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Leslie 
Chicago, 


Lenehan, 1248 Walnut Ave., 


Ohio. 


Thomas A. 

Cleveland, 
Gordon E. Beck, 2640 Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 


Ave. D, 


1727 


Wm. J. 
Tex. 


Harris, Young St., Dallas, 


Louis H. 
Danville, 


West North St., 


Leverenz, 222 
Ill. 
South 


John E. Breidenbach, 202 Lud- 


low St., Dayton, Ohio. 


H. S. Herbolshimer, 1751 Champa St., 
Denver, Colo. 
Jas. W. Soutter, Labor Temple, 216 


Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Frank X. Martel, 82 West Montcalm Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Robert A. Olson, 
Duluth, Minn. 


4517 West 7th St., 


Stewart A. Seifert, 1322 Washington St., 


Easton, Pa. 

George F. Cushing, 639 Salem dAve., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

B. A. Gritta, P. O. Box 327, Galveston, 


Tex. 


Dave Stalker, 105 West 3rd St., Spokane, 


Wash. 
Milton Doll, 39 West MeMicken Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Norman W. Linington, 54 Fairfield Ave., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


George Heine, 422 West South St., Har- 

risburg, Ill. 
Francis M. Curran, 100 St. James Ave., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Arthur Appleton, 519 West End Ave., 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 


Geo. J. Harrison, 1203 
Kansas City, Kans. 


North 18th St., 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Kansas City, Mo., Industrial Council 


Kensington, Ill., Calumet Joint Labor 
SE SS haweastenstdes kecvencaees 
Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., 
Trades and Labor Assembly........ 


Kitchener, Ont., Can., Twin City Trades 
On EabOPr COUNCIL. . oc cciccccccccs 
Lincoln, Nebr., Central Labor Union.. 


Calif., Central Labor 


Long Beach, 


Union 
Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
County Central Labor Council...... 
Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union... 


Marquette, Mich., Central Labor Union 


Meadville, Pa., Central Labor Union. . 


Meriden, Conn., Central Labor Union. . 


Wis., Federated Trades 


Milwaukee, 
Council 


Montreal, Que., Can., Trades and Labor 
GEER anc have be adctcnewccetuceeus 


Nampa, Idaho, Trades and Labor 
REE. cecevawebcvdtecerecseceuans 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., 


Central Trades and Labor Council.. 


Mass., Central Labor 


New Bedford, 
Union 


New Orleans, La., Central Trades and 
Labor Council 
New York, N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York 
Die WINE 6 oat cK Keeehcekeveweses 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Labor Council 


Norfolk, Va., Central Labor Union... 


Omaha, Nebr., Central Labor Union.. 


Ottawa, Ont., Can., Trades and Labor 
Association 


Parkersburg, W. Va., Central Trades 
On LOOP COUN: 6.06 cccecescuas 


Parsons, Kans., Central Labor Union.. 


No. of 


| Delegates 


1 


1 


| 
| 
| 
J 


| 


No. of Votes | 
of each 
Delegate 


1 


1 


1 


1 


XVii 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Leonard T. Williams, Route 4, North 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Jeff O. Johnson, 11014 Lowe Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Pete Doll, 39 West MeMicken Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John S. Wagner, 157 Weber St., W., 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada. 

Paul R. Chapman, 1121 Sumner St., 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Alvin Roberts, 1314 Elm Ave., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

J. W. Buzzell, Room 203, 538 Maple 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sidney E. LeBow, 24 Maryland Ave., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Dexter D. Clark, R. 1, Box 128, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Joseph Kolesar, R. D. No. 7, Meadville, 
Pa. 

Joseph DePaola, Fairmount Ave., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

J. F. Friedrick, 1012 North 3rd St., 
Room 518, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hugh Corrigan, 11 St. Paul, S.W., 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Ernest R. Riggs, care H. I. Hansen, 1804 
6th St., South, Nampa, Idaho. 


William C. DeKoning, Labor Lyceum, 

Front St., Uniondale, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Seraphim P. Jason, 129 Union St., New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Robert L. Soule, 321 South St. Patrick 
St., New Orleans, La. 
James C. Quinn, 265 West 14th St., 


New York, N. Y. 


Ernest Curto, 635 16th St., Niagara Falls, 
= we 


E. M. Moore, 143 West 11th St., Norfolk, 
Va. 

*J. Forrest Witten, Norfolk, Va. 

1817 


Gordon C. Preble, Chicago S&St., 


Omaha, Nebr. 


P. M. Draper, 166 Clemow Ave., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 


M. E. Wingrove, c/o F. C. Gates, Box 
1122, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
William Carl Masters, 1715 Kennedy, 


Parsons, Kans. 


* Substituted for E. M. Moore, October 6, Second Day. 
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Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley, Calif., 
Central Labor Council............. 1 1 Burt B. Currigan, 846 South Union St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Passaic County, N. J., Central Labor 
EN hoc Sere Sabah Cetera kare Rae 1 1 -~ “, 311 East 32nd St., Paterson, 
Pawtucket, R. I., Central Trades and 
SE MD. owsd0e0G ensue heenanes 1 1 Edwin A. Patt, 213 Cross St., Central 
Falls, R. I. 
Pensacola, Fla., Central Labor Union... 1 1 M. D. Lambert, P. O. Box 288, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 
Peoria, Ill., Trades and Labor As- 
PE ccnncceedecebieemeeunee Bones 1 1 Anna Rimington, 400 North Jefferson 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union 1 1 Joseph McDonough, 1367 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Trades Coun- 
MP sskubas évihbesieens woeesrebves ss 1 1 Scott F. Marshall, 1945 Fifth Ave., 
Teamsters Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg., Central Labor Council 
of Portland and Vicinity........... 1 1 Gust Anderson, Labor Temple, Portland, 
Oreg. 
Portsmouth,» N. H., Central Labor 
DD. -a Ka nwen bewbhet es écachanaee< 1 1 Will E. Furber, 1009 Maplewood Ave., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Providence, R. I., Central Federated 
SE op skG nas oud hat iees ee sern cases 1 1 John McConnell, Div. 618, Industrial 
Trust Bldg., Providence, R. 
Raleigh, N. C., Central Labor Union.. 1 1 Joseph Powers, 316 North Boundary S&t., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Council 1 1 Martin L. Wolfskill, 705 Walnut St., 
Reading, Pa. 
Reno, Nev., Central Trades and Labor 
EE -nnsdnbeea4senGubunseeseess 1 1 Paula Day, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 84, 
Reno, Nev. 
Riverside, Calif., Central Labor Union 1 1 C. W. Mitchell, 3549 Orange St., River- 
side, Calif. 
Rochester, N. Y., Central Trades and 
er rer errr 1 1 Henry D. O’Connell, 94 Frost St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can., Trades and 
TS ae rrr 1 1 Aige Antonson, 48 Front St., Thorold, 
Ont., Canada. 
St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor 
SIMEOR neces aces Rabe aa weR ks 1 1 John I. Rollings, 1411 North Grand 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor 
DEE. a ¥en 0éh eetaeecaandengeces 1 1 Gerald J. O'Donnell, 931 Watson, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Salina, Kans., Central Labor Union... 1 1 Clem Blangers, 959 South Santa Fe, 
Box 732, Salina, Kans. 
Salinas, Calif., Central Labor Union, 
ne SION a50i. 006s abeseese 1 1 —— G. Kenyon, 141 Main St., Salinas, 
Calif. 
San Diego, Calif., Federated Trades 
Sit Tamer Comal oasis sccvcscces 1 1 Robert E. Noonan, 525 E St., San Diego, 
Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council.. 1 1 John A. O’Connell, 2940 16th St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif., Central Labor 
SNE: sa snd sdsnsedieuwheskcoveusces 1 1 Al Mason, 1402 Second St., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 
Scranton, Pa., Central Labor Union.. 1 1 Joseph L. Downes, 1911 Electric St., 





Dunmore, Pa, 
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Seattle and Vicinity, Wash., Central 
FE GONG kkd ccceieccsisccveess 1 Claude O’Reilly, 552 Denny Way, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor 
PEE 6.5.02.00eb0ennnebbseneveces 1 Frank E. Doyle, 7325 Coles Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor... 1 1 Robert E. Woodmansee, 223% South 6th 
St., Springfield, Il. 
Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union 1 1 Frank E. Lohmeyer, 521 South Newton 
St., Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio, Trades and Labor 
PI, oc whe bstake cei ee hint eeus 1 1 George E. McKenna, c/o 138 West High, 
Edw. E. Forrer, Secretary, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
Stamford, Conn., Central Labor Union 1 1 Carl Galasso, 658 Elm St., Stamford, 
Conn. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor Union 1 1 O. B. Soucie, care Mount Willis, Sec’y, 
Toronto, Ont., Can., District Labor 330 So. 16th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Council .....6 eee eee eee cree tenes 1 1 A, Scott, 117 Greenlaw Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., Trades and a anada 
Pree er rere 1 1 Perey R. Bengough, 172 McLaren St., 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
Waltham and Newton, Mass., Central 
Be TE nevcecccrevengexcewenue 1 1 Frank C. Burke, 645 Main St., Waltham, 
Mass. 
Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
RE nnves.svdabstattvesbemedoancs 1 1 John Locher, 1211-A Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
‘Ernest Fontana, 601 Park Road, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Central Labor 
WEE. Ratater ee cnn cata eterenee ; 1 1 Edward Gilbertson, care Irvin Hofs- 
child, Port Edwards, Wis. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Federation of Labor 1 1 Martin J. Parkinson, 16 Lockwood Ave., 
: a Yonkers, N. Y 
Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper bias 
Representatives’ Union No. 20711, 
Be. EO, Te. cece sccccccucs 1 1 Maury E. Rubin, 605 Clara Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19256 
pe SS th Ce 1 2 Hubert E. Butts, 138 Main St., Mas- 
sena, . 
Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 22442, 
Vancouver, Wash. ........ : 1 2 C. L. Smith, 314% East Eighteenth, Van- 
couver, Wash. 
Battery Workers’ Union No. 22516, 
I, BID nv kc cccsscccces 1 7 Grace Craft, 1599 Washington St., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
Beet Sugar Workers’ Union No. 20748 ; 
SS Sr 1 2 W. B. Casey, 1907 South Birch St., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Bicycle Workers’ Union No. 20291, ; 
po ee PPT errr 1 3 Paul Zarichak, Howard St., Westfield, 
Mass. 
Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New 
Ms TE Ue aeee soca batksouseceete 1 { Anthony Varrone, 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 
Cannery Workers’ Union 20843, South- ; 
ern Alameda County, Calif. ........ 12 Harry Rizzo, 21600 Foothill Blvd., Hay- 
ward, Calif. 
Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20905, . 
Northern Alameda County, Calif. 1 27 Frank Martin Terra, 102 Ray Bldg., Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Cannery Workers’ Union No. 21596, . 
Suisun City, Solano County, Calif... 1 1 R. W. Wood, P. O. Box 331, Suisun, 


Calif. 


* Substituted for John Locher, October 12, Sixth Day. 
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Cannery Workers Union No. 22473, 

ORE, THs se vccccecccceceees 1 10 A. P. Perry, 272 South Murphy Ave., 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Cantors’ Association, Jewish Ministers, 
No. 21585, Montreal, Que., Can. .... 1 1 Jacob Rosemarin, 391 St. Joseph Blvd., 
W., Apartment 38, Montreal, Quebec, 
Coal Yard Employes’ Union No. ) Canada. 
MEd cose» che sutiescusancs 3 | 
Federal Labor Union No. 18546 4| 
Federal Labor Union No. 19806 44 
Federal Labor Union No. 20613 1) 
Metal Workers’ Union, Corru- | 
NENG. DH ROOOs v.0:0.500.0004602 3 
Metal Workers’ Union, Fabri- P 1 73 Warden S. Roberts, 5272 N. 31st St., 
ee ee! ee 8 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Steel Workers’ Cooperative Un- | 
SOR Bee. BONTO, cccicvccccesccse Tq} 
Stenographers, Typists, Book- | 
keepers and Assistants’ Union 
INO: SOUS 6 occc ccc cscsdesves 3 | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dental Technicians’ Union, No. 21645, 

Wr, APOURS  < o5.c ccc cvcvscecce 1 1 Calvin R. Green, care S. L. Whitright, 

161 East Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 
Embalmers, Professional, No. 9049, San 

Pe, SHRM. nc okctcencaccecece 1 1 Wm. J. Williams, 2445 Vincente S&St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Federal Labor Union No. 18593, Cleve- 

ES eon a Su aca aah h Re ae 1 3 Peter C. Frolin, 11618 Parkhill Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Phila- 

Pi Ts aocbseesubaneeksasiones 1 44 William Ketner, 1841 Rose Tree Lane, 

Westgate Hills Manoa, Pa. 
Federal Labor Union No. 18930, Utica, 

Te ec RNS uA ce we onsricee bee aKa 1 4 George Daly, 43 Roosevelt Drive, Whites- 

boro, N. Y. 
Federal Labor Union No. 19119, East 

re eer ee 1 5 Morris Pratt, 5728 West Moreland S&t., 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Federal Labor Union No. 19152, Minne- 

PE ME. Scbcceeeesasd ves eens 1 15 §. P. Ming, 7123 Tulane Ave., St. Louis, 

Mo. 
Federal Labor Union No. 19508, Wau- 

Rs ds oe elke aeaie aera eke 1 8 Owen James, c/o A. L. Heikkila, Sec- 

retary, 27 Greenwood Ave., Waukegan, 
‘ Til. 
Federal Labor Union No. 19587, Madi- 

PE ask hoa rec ee DeWiemaauiis or 1 8 Alfred Breitzke, 174 Jackson St., Madi- 

son, Wis. 
Federal Labor Union No. 19635, Mus- 

Ry BE Seen 0 nr KbeSROe re 40688 1 9 William Lamb, R. R. No. 1, Muskegon, 

Mich. 
Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jer- 

sey City and Vicinity, N. J......... 1 1 George Kane, 194 Columbia Ave., Jer- 

sey City, N. J. 
Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Bar- 

RE, SOD ones 006.056 6cs0ce neues 1 39 Charles T. Sutter, 530 Harding Ave., 

Barberton, Ohio. 
Federal Labor Union No. 21754, Knox- 

rr re ee ee 1 12 Ray Dudley, 1906 Forest Ave., Knoxville, 

Tenn. 
Federal Labor Union No. 22689, Thor- 

nO See ere 1 2 Hugh Maemaster, 28 Bolton Ave., Thor- 

old, Ont., Canada. 
Federal Labor Union No. 23029, Phila- 

TIS ny sin0n0ner nan sana eines 1 1 Patrick J. Hogan, 1102 City Centre 
Bldg., 121 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Fur Workers’ Union No. 21479, Toronto, 
ig CEE. Sininsadaedscasnseereses 1 1 Max Federman, 169 Robert St., Toronto, 





Ont., Canada. 
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Fur Workers’ Union No. 21480, To- 
Fonte, GG, COMMER 6 ccacccccececes 1 1 Sidney Waverman, 346 Spadina Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
*Hyman Levy, 346 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 
Gas Workers’ Union No. 19397, Mon- 
ere err ee 1 2 Victor Francoeur, Ste. Anne De Belle- 
. vue, Quebec, Canada. 
Newspaper Workers’ Union, Labor and 
Community, No. 21877, Chicago, Ill. 1 1 Anton Johannsen, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Newswriters’ Union No. 21892, Salis- 


ROG. Ee Ge” wcenke demeandnanaaneee 1 1 E. A. Tarver, 1920 Avondale, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
Office Employes’ Union No. 11773, 
Wetmeeis BA Gh cc ancccccccsceses 1 6 W. Robert Probey, 918 F St., N.W., 


; Washington, D. C. 
Office Employes’ Union No. 16821, 
Portland, OreG. wccccceccccccccces 1 4 Irving ‘Enna, c/o J. Howard Hicks, 1008 
. S.W. 6th Ave., Portland, Oreg. 
Office Employes’ Union No. 18199, St. 
POU, BEIM. «kc cvcccsssisevcceseeus 1 1 L. E. Groner, Labor Temple, St. Paul, 
f Minn. 
Office Employes’ Union No. 20798, Los 
Angeles, Calif. ..cccccccccvcsecece 1 6 Mrs. Elma L. Goodwin, Room 735, 112 
Ei ; West 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Office Employes’ Union No. 
Nashville, Tenn. .....csscccsccccee 1 1 David Hanly, 4 Academy Place, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





Office Employes’ Union No. 22683, 
Montreal, Que., Canada............. 1 1 Madame Yvonne Pouget, 311 Coronation 
Bldg., 1405 Bishop St., Montreal, 


Quebec, Canada. 
Office Employes’ Union No. 23076, New 
Ze _ 


Vou, Be Fs seveveccccvccccescssss 1 1 Florence Feinstone, 870 7th Ave., New 


. York, N. Y. 
Packers and Preserve Workers’ Union 
No. 20989, San Francisco, Calif. .. 1 1 Lawrence T. Bregante, 31 Jansen St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Packers and Repackers’ Union, Dairy 
Products, Fruit and Vegetable, No. 


21888, New York, N. Y. ........++ 1 2 James M. Lynam, 97 Warren St., New 
York, = 
Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22411, 
Greater New York, N. Y. ........-- 1 3 David Marock, 100 Marine Ave., Brook- 
lyn, ¥e 


Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 23174, 
San Bernardino, Calif. ..........+. 1 1 James A. O’Halloran, 239 North River- 
side Ave., Rialto, Calif. 
Protectors’ Union, Private Property, 
No. 21485, Chicago, Ill. ........+.... 1 1 Henry W. Ramsaier, 407 South Spauld- 


ir ve., Chicago, III. 
Saw File and Steel Products Workers’ ERs Se 2 
Union, United, No. 22254, Philadel- 
Phia, Pa. ...cese eee eeeereeeeereees 1 25 Jeremiah Hutchinson, 4602 Grant Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 
SSiGt. New Wels Be Se sccccsccscs 1 1 Meyer G. Wolpert, 175 East Broadway, 
Room 605, New York, N. Y. 
Shorthand Reporters’ Union, Illinois 
Federation of, No. 20145, Chicago, 
Pe. VeeVecaseckontccaceseesrcsseuns 1 1 Abe Levin, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stenographers, Typists, Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 21142, 
Rochester, Be Ze. ccsiccccivccecvsccces 1 1 Jack Cadden, c/o Mrs. Isabelle Beikirch, 
2 Stanley St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Un- 
ion No. 18205, Greater New York, 
Wee We ccvesvvccscodevccsececvecsece 1 4 Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Square, New 
York, = 


* Substituted for Sidney Waverman, October 12, Sixth Day. 
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Telegraph Employes’ Federal Labor 
Union (Southern Division) No. 22671, 
Pe: Ns Adceeeearcnsdcccne 1 14 W. A. League, 28 North 8th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Theatrical Agents and Managers, Asso- 
ciation of, No. 18032, New York, 
Bt is 64 ce Nuss oN sbeS EERE EOS ETE e 1 4 Louis F. Werba, 25 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
1 Jack Tanner, Pitsford Hall, Pitsford, 
| Northampton, England. 
British Trades Union Congress........ 2 | 1 Arthur Bryn Roberts, 8 Aberdeen Ter- 
| race, Blackheath, London, S.E. 3, 
England. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 1 | 1 Donovan Swailes, 336 Lansdowne Ave., 
| Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Number ’ Neher Number 
of Name f Delegates of 
Unions Sa aia Votes 
87 National and International... ........ccrceccecccasans | 316 | 49,129 
4 SOTERA CE SANDE TOE TS COE TT Oe 4 | 4 
35 Pats NIN SG on ec conchae oacdemanen 35 | 35 
97 EN CNG ig nsscots.s0eccncesencesetencsacees 97 97 
69 Trade and Federal Labor Unions. ..........ccceescceces 52 | 382 
2 RE SRI o.oo 5 6 6: 5 0:5:0:0:0 0:0:0:65:.6 0:60 1089109. 0:9 0% | 3 | 3 
284 507 | 49,650 














LIST OF DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


Delegates from the American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions 


1909 Samuel Gompers. 


amuel Gompers. 


1911 James Duncan. 
*1915 


1913 Goeene 
*1917 


Ww. Perkins. 


To British Trades Union Congress 





—_ if McGuire. 1911 { iwi 1927 
1896 | Kaciph Strasser. «1912 Sora Tvaikes: 1928 
1897 im? en 1913 i neg 1929 
1898 {Harry Diode” "1914 | Maethew Wo 1930 
1809 {Thomas Tracy, 2915 | Matthew Well 1931 
1900 { Signe ese. 1916 | Matthew Wall. 1932 
1901 {RageneF O'Rourke, 1917 | James Lord 1938 
seen | Eiacy Beamotane. 1918 | Wins J. Bowen, 1934 
1903 { Martin Lawlor. 1919) Sohn JHynes (1985 
1904 {Pe ee 1920 | de eek Cates. 1936 
1908 | Jomes Weed.” 1921 | James 3 Forrester, «+1987 
1906 { Tames Wilson. 1922) Ey MeGivern, (1938 
er {Ueto = een «Seer, wees 
1908 {Hiaces Creamer. 1924 [Edward 3 Gator. **1940 
se fants fide oan 
1910 [PVs O'Connor. 1926 | Wh Hutcheon, — 1942 
From British Trades Union Congress 
1994 { avid Holmes. 1906 { PN sell 1918 
1905 { FavTiscwdier. 1907 Johm'Hodge (1910 
1896 { $hn Mallinson. 1908 {ap Sine 1920 
18907 { THavelock Wilton. 1909 { He Ciynes. 1921 
1898 { William Thorne. 1910 | Ron Turner. 1922 
1809 {Aiowendee Wilkie, 1911 S*Gvinton. 1923 
1900 | Pete Curran, 112 {Smillie 1924 
m {eae = ine (EO 1905 
1902 Te. **1914 1926 
es en 
1904 | Fines Gignal 1916 | W. Whitelield. 1928 
1905 | it Gieeer 1917 Sete. 1929 


xxiii 


{ John Coefield. 

( Michael Casey. 

{ Michael F. Greene. 

| William B. Fitzgerald. 

§ William J. Rooney. 

( William P. Clarke. 

§ John J. Manning. 

| Thomas E. Maloy. 

| Joseph P. Ryan. 
Joseph V. Moreschi. 

§ Joseph A. Franklin. 

| E. E. Milliman. 

§ Thomas E. Burke. 

| Christian M. Madsen. 

§ Michael J. Colleran. 

| Edward Flore. 

§ Henry F. Schmal. 

| Dennis Lane. 

§ William J. McSorley. 

| Edward Canavan. 

; William C Birthright. 
John B. Haggerty. 

{ P. J. Morrin. 
Daniel J. Tobin. 

{ Felix H. Knight. 
James Maloney. 

5 

l 

j 

t 

J 

i 


Daniel J. Tobin. 


F. Hall. 
Miss Margaret Bondfield 


j 
l 
{ S. Finney. 
l 
j 
l 
\ 


eS 


iss Margaret Bondfield 
J. W. Ogden. 
J. Jones. 
J. H. Thomas. 
i oe Walker. 
{ EB. Poulton. 
UH. Smith, 
§ R. B. Walker. 
| W. C. Robinson. 
{ C. T. Cramp. 
| A. B. Swales. 
{ Ben Smith. 
§ A. A. Purcell. 
§ J. Bromley. 
| G. Hicks. 
{ Arthur Pugh. 
| W. Sherwood. 
§ John Marchbank. 
) E. Edwards. 
{ J. T. Brownlie. 
| J. Bell. 








LIST OF DELEGATES 


* No convention. 





AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES (Continued) 


** No delegates. 
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. { A. A. Findlay. § A. G. Walkden. ‘ f Joseph Jones. 
1930 | A. Shaw. 1934 | John Stokes. 1938 J. W. Stephenson. 
1931 { F. Wolstencroft. 1935 { Andrew Conley. 1939 Herbert Henry Elvin. f 
bi | J. Beard. °o —-) Andrew Naesmith. ° ) {John Brown. 
{ W. Holmes. ec § William Kean. § Rt. Hon. Sir Walter 
1932 | Charles Duke. 1936 1 George Gibson. 1940 l Citrine. i 
eo § James Rowan. . { William R. Townley. § George W. Thomson. 
1933) J. A. Hall. 1987) John C. Little. 1941) Edward Hough. 
1942 {Jack Tanner. 
“*@ 1 Arthur Bryn Roberts. 
= ; po tte Rig . 
To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
1898 Thomas I. Kidd. 1913 Wm. J. McSorley. 1928 Joseph W. Morton. | 
1899 James H. Sullivan. 1914 M. M. Donoghue. 1929 John D. Haggerty. 
1900 W. D. Mahon. 1915 H. J. Conway. 1980 Adolph Kummer. 
1901 John R. O’Brien. 1916 Harry P. Corcoran. 1981 Charles J. Case. 
1902 D. D. Driscoll. 1917 Emanuel Koveleski. 1932 Frank B. Powers. 
1903 John Coleman. 1918 Stuart H. Hayward. 1933 James C. Quinn. 
1904 John H. Richards. 1919 Sam Griggs. 1934 Joseph P. McCurdy. 
1905 Frank Feeney. 1920 W. G. Shea. 1935 James Maloney. 
1906 Thomas A. Rickert. 1921 John O’Hara. 1936 M. J. Gillooly. 
1907 Robert S. Maloney. 1922 William E. Hulsbeck. 1937 R. A. Henning. 
1908 Hugh Frayne. 1923 Walter N. Reddick. 1938 Joseph J. Kehoe. 
1909 Jerome Jones. 1924 Walter W. Britton. 1939 E. L. Wheatley. 
1910 John J. Manning. 1925 James Duncan. 1940 Claude O’Reilly. 
1911 Wm. J. Tracy. 1926 James B. Connors. 1941 Harry Stevenson. 
1912 John T. Smith. 1927 Thos. J. McQuade. 1942 Thomas J. Lyons. 
From Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
1898 David A. Carey. 1913 Gus Francq. 1928 Wm. Varley. 
1899 David A. Carey. 1914 R. A. Rigg. 1929 James A. Whitebone. 
1900 David A. Carey. 1915 Fred Bancroft. 1930 William E. Stephenson. 
1901 P. M. Draper. 1916 Thomas A. Stevenson. 19381 Colin McDonald. 
1902 John H. Kennedy. 1917 Wm. Lodge. 1932 W. V. Turnbull. 
1903 James Simpson. 1918 Thos. Moore. 1933 Fred J. White. 
1904 John A. Flett. 1919 J. M. Walsh. 1934 William Dunn. 
1905 William V. Todd. 1920 J. A. McClellan. 1935 J. A. P. Haydon, M. C. 
1906 Samuel L. Landers. 1921 M. U. F. Bush. 1936 George R. Brunet. 
1907 W. R. Trotter. 1922 Ernest Robinson. 1937 Rod Plant. 
1908 P. M. Draper. 1923 James A. Sullivan. 19388 W. G. Russell. 
1909 F. Bancroft. 1924 John Colbert. 1989 D. W. Kennedy. 
1910 R. P. Pettipiece. 1925 Donald Dear. 1940 E. A. Jamieson. 
1911 Wm. Glockling. 1926 Richard Lynch. 1941 H. C. Simpson. 
1912 John W. Bruce. 1927 Alfred Farmilo. 1942 Donovan Swailes. 
From German Federation of Labor 
1924 Peter Grassman. | 
i 
From Mexican Federation of Labor 
1924 { Jose W. Kelly. 1925 { Canuto A. Vargas. { Ricardo Trevino. 
= | Roberto Haberman. | Roberto Haberman. 1926 Jose F. Guiterrez. 
| Salustrio Hernandez 
1941 { Luis N. Marones. 


| Roberto Haberman. 


+ Did not attend. 
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Year 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1898 
1899. 
1900 
1901 

1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 

1926 
1927 

1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 

1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 








Conventions 


of 


American Federation of Labor 


City and State 


PMN Oe cevctvese ness cvcteciwce 
Cleveland, Ohio 
PE SON Ee Bes ba. beexdertd cusnecwues 
Chicago, Il. 
Washington, D. C...... PEE EE TTC CCE 
Columbus, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. vee 
PRE MMACeErUNUN Rcd Chane Chseeen se cen KcuRtetneeeeeneeeeves 
DOUROR, BEM cccscsoves 
OS acer 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Denver, Colo. | 
ER LIE a rc oak sig a nck wind wik wale ao @ Edie me ew a ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn. 
EE GLE MET. Cin w e's DE tic Aciean CR eN Kew etsie CORE CCU RNraeene ees 
Detroit, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Seranton, Pa. 
PSO SE ide 6 eh KURCKE OTC ONES 6 ERED EERO CECOTERee REESE 
Boston, Mass. 
re re 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Denver, Colo. 
Toronto, Ontario, ; 
ie Shite eeccankeseuvaséeekceepunaee exe 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PN Ms Nee olone Reve crash calcendaacenss &eudeuganeumenameens 
Seattle, Wash. : 
Philadelphia, P60 
San Francisco, Calif 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, 
Ns een CREE RAK CCAC OER dy eee ee aweeRkk aite medias 
BRS CH Tie Dos cecccccvesccsscuce 
OT CIEL, OMNI ac, 5: av ana d ire 06 erolg We pou mle wien ce Ooeelemaers 
Denver, Colo. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland, Oreg. 
ee ee cal ie catad ehen ced bbeRRRCde Reed ee SOR eae aenewes 
pO a ae ra 
Detroit, Mich. 
MD Ms sion a CERO ME KA SOOKE Oa CROTEUR An Cadet 
See Ce, Ee ss ok Dane ane cokes anes une eden euaeeluNnecelee emis 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Boston, Mass. 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada...... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Washington, D. C...... ' 
San Francisco, Calif...... 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Denver, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Cincinnati, Ohio .......... 
New Orleans, La... 
Seattle, Wash. 

Toronto, Ontario, 
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Date 

| December 15-18. 
| November 21-24. 
August 21-24. 

| October 7-10. 

December 8-11. 
| December 8-12. 
December 13-17. 
December 11-15. 
December 10-14. 
December 8-13. 
December 14-19. 
December 12-17. 
December 11-19. 
December 10-18. 
December 9-17. 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
June 10-20. 
June 9-23. 
June 7-19. 
June 13-25. 
June 12-24. 











October 1-12. 
November 17-25. 
October 5-16. 


October 4-14. 
October 3-14. 
Nov. 19-28. 


October 7-18. 
October 6-17. 
October 5-15. 


Nov. 21—Dee. 2. 
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PREAMBLE 


Whereas, A struggle is going on in all the 
nations of the civilized world between the 
oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, 
a struggle between the capitalist and the la- 
borer, which grows in intensity from year to 
year, and will work disastrous results to the 
toiling millions if they are not combined for 
mutual protection and benefit ; 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives 
of the Trade and Labor Unions of America, 
in convention assembled, to adopt such meas- 
ures and disseminate such principles among 
the mechanics and laborers of our country as 
will permanently unite them to secure the 
recognition of rights to which they are justly 
entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of 
the formation of a thorough Federation, em- 
bracing every Trade and Labor Organization 
in America, organized under the Trade Union 
system. 





CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I.—NAamMe 


This Association shall be known as THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaAgorR, and shall 
consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II.—Ossects 


Secrion 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation of 
local Trade and Labor Unions, and the closer 
federation of such societies through the or- 
ganization of Central Trade and Labor Unions 
in every city, and the further combination of 
such bodies into State, Territorial, or Provin- 
cial organizations to secure legislation in the 
interest of the working masses. 

Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade, and the promotion and advancement of 
such bodies. 

Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, of the same industry, and which De- 
partments shall be governed in conformity 
with the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 4. An American Federation of all Na- 
tional and International Trade Unions, to 
aid and assist each other; to aid and encourage 
the sale of union label goods, and to secure 
legislation in the interest of the working peo- 
ple, and influence public opinion, by peaceful 
and legal methods, in favor of organized labor. 

Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor press 
of America. 


ARTICLE III.—CoNvVENTION 


SECTION 1. The convention of the Federa- 
tion shall meet annually at 10 A. M., on the 
first Monday in October, at such place as the 
delegates have selected at the preceding con- 
vention, except during the years when a presi- 
dential election occurs, when the convention 
in those years shall be held beginning the 
third Monday of November. If the proper 
convention arrangements or reasonable hotel 
accommodations can not be secured in that 
city, the Executive Council may change the 
place of meeting. 

Sec. 2. A. Special conventions may be called 
by direction of a regular convention, by order 
of the Executive Council, or on request of 
National and International Unions represent- 
ing a majority of the total membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, as evidenced 
by the records of the Secretary-Treasurer to 
the last regular convention. 

B. Special conventions shall not be called 
unless at least 30 days’ notice of such special 
convention, together with statement of par- 
ticular subject or subjects to be considered, 
has been given to all affiliated organizations. 

C. Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to like 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions. 

D. Special conventions shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon reg- 
ular conventions, its decisions shall be equally 
binding and it shall be governed by the same 


.procedure applicable to regular conventions ; 


however, such special conventions shall be lim- 
ited solely to the subject or subjects specifically 
and definitely indicated in the call for such 
special convention. 


Sec. 3. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair and call the 
convention to order, and preside during its 
sessions. 


Sec. 4. The following committees, consisting 
of 15 members each, shall be appointed by the 
President: First, Rules and Order of Business ; 
second, Report of Executive Council; third, 
Resolutions ; fourth, Laws; fifth, Organization ; 
sixth, Labels; seventh, Adjustment; eighth, 
Local and Federated Bodies; ninth, Educa- 
tion; tenth, State Organization; eleventh, In- 
dustrial Relations; twelfth, Building Trades 
(to which shall be referred all grievances and 
other matters pertaining exclusively to the 
building trades); thirteenth, Legislation. 


Sec. 5. The President shall direct the chief 
executive officers of three National or Inter- 
national Unions, at least 10 days previous 
to the holding of the annual convention, to 
appoint one delegate each from their respec- 
tice delegations-elect, who shall compose an 
Auditing Committee. The committee shall 
meet at such place as the President of the 
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American Federation of Labor may direct, and 
at such time prior to the convention as the 
President may determine is necessary for the 
proper performance of their duty; and they 
shall audit the accounts of the Federation for 
the preceding 12 months, and report upon 
eredentials immediately upon the opening of 
the convention. The expense of said commit- 
tee shall be paid out of the funds of the 
Federation. 


Sec. 6.—' All resolutions, petitions, memo- 
rials and/or appeals to be considered by any 
subsequent convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor must be received by the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 30 days immediately preceding 
the opening of the convention; except in 
instances where such resolutions, petitions, 
memorials, appeals, etc., have been acted upon 
and approved at a regular convention of a 
National or International Union or State 
Federation of Labor, held during this 30-day 
period, in which event such proposals shall be 
received up to five days prior to the conven- 
ing date of the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

2 All resolutions, petitions, memorials and/or 
appeals received or submitted after the time 
hereinbefore stipulated or during the conven- 
tion shall be referred to the Executive Council 
and the Executive Council shall refer all such 
proposal or proposals to the convention with 
the understanding that acceptance of such 
proposal or proposals is dependent upon the 
unanimous consent of the convention. 

3 Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local and federal labor unions 
shall be referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration and disposition. The Executive 
Council shall in turn advise the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor of the dis- 
position made of such proposal or proposals. 

4Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tions of labor to receive consideration of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must first have received the approval of 
the previous convention of the state federation 
of labor involved. 

In the case of city central labor unions 
any proposal or proposals to be considered 
must have first received the approval of such 
central labor union at a regularly constituted 
meeting of such organization. 

5 All resolutions, memorials, petitions and/or 
appeals received shall, immediately upon the 
expiration of the time for introduction here- 
inbefore indicated, be grouped as to nature 
of contents, character of subjects embraced, 
and committees to which they are to be re- 
ferred, and all such proposals in such allocated 
form shall be prepared for distribution at the 
opening session of the convention. 

® The President shall be authorized in the 
interest of helpful consideration and expedi- 
ency to appoint the contemplated chairman 
and secretary of the Committee on Resolutions 
and/or of any other committee to be appointed 
and as the number and character of proposals 
may indicate, and to require such chairman 
and secretary to meet either at the headquar- 
ters of the American Federation of Labor, 
or at the convention city previous to the 
opening of the convention, to consider pro- 
posals to be referred to such committee or 
committees and in order to enable them to 
more speedily and effectually report thereon 
to the convention itself. 





Sec. 7. The convention shall have power to 
order an executive session at any time. 

Sec. 8. None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union shall be permitted to 
address the convention or to read papers 
therein, except by a two-thirds vote of the 
convention. 

Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Populistic, 
Prohibition, or any other, shall have no place 
in the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Sec. 10. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding convention shall be 
in force from the opening of any convention 
of the American Federation of Labor until 
new rules have been adopted by action of the 
convention. 

Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of not less than one- 
fourth of the delegates attending a convention. 

Sec. 12. No grievance shall be considered 
by any convention that has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor shall 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not previously held a conference 
and attempted to adjust the same themselves. 


ARTICLE IV.—REPRESENTATION 


SecTION 1. The basis of representation in 
the convention shall be: From National and 
International Unions, for less than 4,000 mem- 
bers, one delegate; 4,000 or more, two dele- 
gates; 8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 
or more, four delegates; 32,000 or more, five 
delegates, and so on. From Central Bodies, 
State Federations, National Departments, Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, and Local Unions having 
no National or International Union, one dele- 
gate; provided, however, that Local Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions herein referred to, 
located in one city, shall have the right to 
unite in sending a delegate to represent them 
unitedly. Only bona fide wage workers who 
are not members of, or eligible to membership 
in other Trade Unions, shall be eligible as 
delegates from Federal Labor Unions. Only 
those persons whose Local Unions are affiliated 
with Central Bodies, or with State branches 
and who are delegates to said Central Bodies 
or State Branches shall be eligible to represent 
City Central Bodies or State Branches in the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual con- 
vention.of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the names of such delegates shall be for- 
warded to the Secretary-Treasurer of this body 
immediately after their election. 

Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by division 
or a show of hands, but if a call of the roll 
is demanded by one-tenth of the delegates 
present, each delegate shall cast one vote for 
every 100 members or major fraction thereof 
which he represents, provided that the dele- 
gate’s union has been affiliated with the 
Federation for the full fiscal year preceding 
the convention. When affiliated for a period 
of less than one year, each delegate shall cast 
one-twelfth of one vote for each 100 members 
or major fraction thereof which he represents 
for each month for which per capita tax has 
been paid upon the members of his union. 
No City or State Federation shall be allowed 
more than one vote. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
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pare for use of the convention printed poll 
lists, containing the number of votes the 
delegates from National and _ International 
Unions are entitled to, based upon the average 
membership during the year, from reports 
made to the office of the Federation not later 
than August 31, preceding the annual con- 
vention. 

Sec. 5. No organization or person that has 
seceded, or has been suspended, or expelled 
by the American Federation of Labor, or by 
any National or International organization 
connected with the Federation shall, while 
under such penalty, be allowed representation 
or recognition in this Federation, or in any 
Central Body or National or International 
Union connected with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under the penalty of the suspen- 
sion of the body, violating this section. No 
organization officered or controlled by Com- 
munists, or any person espousing Communism 
or advocating the violent overthrow of our 
institutions, shall be allowed representation or 
recognition in any Central Body or State 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has 
applied for and obtained a certificate of affilia- 
tion at least one month prior to the convention, 
and no person shall be recognized as a delegate 
who is not a member in good standing of the 
organization he is elected to represent. 


ARTICLE V.—OFrrFicers 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents, and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be elected 
by the convention on the last day of the 
session, unless otherwise determined by the 
convention, and these officers shall be the 
Executive Council. 

Sec. 2. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be members of the succeeding con- 
vention in case they are not delegates, but 
without vote. 

Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be members 
of a local organization connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall expire on 
the 3lst day of December succeeding the 
convention. 

Sec. 5. The President and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall engage ‘suitable offices in the same 
building at Washington, D. C., for the trans- 
action of the business of the organization. 

Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts shall 
at all times be open to the inspection of the 
President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI.—DvuTIES OF PRESIDENT 


SecTION 1. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at the regular and special 
conventions; to exercise supervision of the 
Federation throughout its jurisdiction; to sign 
all official documents, and to travel, with the 
consent of the Executive Council, whenever 
required, in the interest of the Federation. 

Sec. 2. The President shall submit to the 
Secretary-Treasurer at the end of each month 
an itemized account of all moneys, traveling 
and incidental, expended by him in the in- 
terest of the Federation; and shall report to 
the annual convention of the Federation 
through the report of the Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The President, if not a delegate, 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie, 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall be 


required to devote all his time to the interest 
of the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The President shall call meetings of 
the Executive Council, when necessary; and 
shall preside over their deliberations, and shall 
receive for his services $20,000 per annum, 
payable weekly. 

Spec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President by death, resignation, or other 
cause, the Secretary-Treasurer shall perform 
the duties of the President until his successor 
is elected. In that event it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary-Treasurer to issue, within 
six days from the date of vacancy, a call for 
a meeting of the Executive Council at head- 
quarters for the purpose of electing a Presi- 
dent to fill said vacancy. 

Sec. 6. The President shall be authorized 
and empowered to discipline State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Labor Unions, 
and Local and Federal Labor Unions including 
authority to suspend and/or expel any officer 
or member thereof, and/or to suspend and/or 
revoke their charter subject first to an appeal 
to the Executive Council and thereafter to the 
next regular convention immediately follow- 
ing. The President, with the approval of the 
Executive Council, shall likewise have au- 
thority and be empowered to safeguard and 
protect and if necessary take immediate 
charge of all equities and properties, tangible 
or intangible, acquired and/or possessed by 
State Federations of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions and Local and Federal Labor Unions 
or their subsidiaries or agents, whenever or 
however such equities and/or properties may 
be jeopardized through disobedience to the 
constitution, laws, rules and requirements of 
the American Federation of Labor or for any 
other reason or cause deemed imperative by 
the President and the Executive Council, and 
shall hold same in trust as provided by the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

Disciplinary action by the President shall 
consist of “emergency action” and ‘‘decisions,”’ 
the latter being subject to the appeal to 
the Executive Council hereinbefore provided. 
“Emergency action’’ shall be taken when in 
the opinion of the President it is necessary 
to preserve the rights of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, or of any affiliate mentioned 
in this section, or of any officers or members 
thereof, and for the purpose of preserving 
the status quo. Emergency action shall be 
effective only for 45 days unless within such 
45 days written charges are caused to be 
served on the affiliate involved, or on the 
officers or members involved if they are 
individually charged. If such charges are 
served them the emergency action shall stand 
until a trial is had before the President or 
a representative designated by him to hear 
them. Such trial shall commence within 45 
days after the charges have been served. If 
the trial is before a representative designated 
by the President he shall report his findings 
orally or in writing to the President, who 
shall, within 15 days, render a decision in the 
matter. Such decision shall consist of a 
dismissal of the charges if found untrue or 
that they, or part of them, are sustained, 
whereupon the President shall take such disci- 
plinary action as _ hereinbefore authorized. 
Such action shall constitute the President’s 
“decision,” but shall be subject to change or 
modification by him before an appeal to the 
Executive Council is acted upon. An appeal 
to the Executive Council shall be in writing 
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and mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor within 15 days 
after the President has rendered his decision. 
Pending an appeal, the decision of the Presi- 
dent shall remain in full force and effect. 


ARTICLE VII.—DuTIEs oF SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 


Section 1. The duties of the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be to take charge of all 
moneys, property, securities and other evidence 
of investment, books, papers and effects of 
the general office; to conduct the correspon- 
dence pertaining to his office; to furnish the 
elective officers with the necessary stationery ; 
to convene and act as Secretary at the regular 
and special conventions, and to furnish the 
Committee on Credentials at the convention a 
statement of the financial standing of each 
affiliated body; to forward on March lst and 
September Ist of each year to the secretaries 
of all affiliated organizations a list of the 
names and addresses of all secretaries and 
organizers. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
all letters, documents, accounts, etc., in such 
manner as the regular and special conven- 
tions may direct; he shall receive and collect 
all moneys due the Federation which shall 
be paid out only on the approval of the 
President. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall collect 
the interest on all interest-bearing securities 
or other deposit at the expiration of each 
interest period. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
deposit in open account in bank or banks in 
the name of the American Federation of 
Labor and as Secretary-Treasurer all amounts 
in his possession not in certificates of deposit 
or invested in interest-bearing securities, and 
before any money thus deposited can be with- 
drawn each check shall be signed by him as 
Secretary-Treasurer. A copy of this section 
shall be forwarded by the President of the 
Federation to each bank upon which the Fed- 
eration holds certificates of deposit. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pay 
all warrants regularly drawn when signed by 
the President or his authorized agent as re- 
quired by this constitution, and none others. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue 
stamps to Local and Federal Labor Unions, 
which shall be used by such unions with which 
to receipt for members’ dues. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to furnish to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor a copy of all official reports issued 
by such affiliated organizations containing a 
statement of their membership in good stand- 
ing and to furnish such additional statistical 
data as may be called for by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor as may be in the possession of the 
respective unions. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
in such amount as may be determined by the 
Executive Council, and shall report to the 
annual convention of the Federation through 
the report of the Executive Council, and for 
his services he shall receive $18,000 per 
annum, payable weekly. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall sub- 
mit to the Auditing Committee for their in- 
spection, vouchers for all moneys expended; 





close all accounts of the Federation on August 
31 of each year and all moneys received or 
disbursed after such date shall not be reported 
in the general balance account of the ensuing 
convention. He shall print the financial state- 
ment quarterly as a separate document and 
forward copy to all affiliated National and 
International Unions, State Federations of 
Labor, City Central Bodies and directly affili- 
ated Local Unions. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Duties or FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


SecTION 1. The Executive Council shall ap- 
point three of its members as a Finance 
Committee, of which the President shall be 
one. This Finance Committee, with the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with authority 
to invest the surplus funds of the Federation 
in sound securities, or to deposit same in 
bank or banks in interest-bearing certificates 
of deposit. Surplus funds of the American 
Federation of Labor shall be invested in sound 
securities or shall be deposited by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer in bank or banks in interest- 
bearing certificates of deposit in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor as di- 
rected by the Finance Committee, and in order 
to be cashed shall require the signatures of 
the Secretary-Treasurer or his authorized 
agent, and the President or his authorized 
agent. 

Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence of 
investment shall be placed in a safe deposit 
box in the name of the American Federation 
of Labor in a bank selected by the Finance 
Committee, and access to said box shall only 
be had jointly by the Secretary-Treasurer and 
the President or the Secretary-Treasurer and 
at least one member of the Finance Committee 
designated by the President. 


ARTICLE IX.—Exegecutive Councit 


SeEcTION 1. It shall be the duty of the Execu- 
tive Council to watch legislative measures 
directly affecting the interests of working 
people, and to initiate, whenever necessary, 
such legislative action as the convention may 
direct. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall use every 
possible means to organize new National or 
International Trade or Labor Unions, and 
to organize Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Uniors, and connect them with the Federation 
until such time as there is a sufficient number 
to form a National or International Union, 
when it shall be the duty of the President of 
the Federation to see that such organization 
is formed. 

Sec. 3. When a National or International 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to 
affiliate with such National or International 
Union, and unless said notification be com- 
plied with, within three months, their char- 
ters shail be revoked. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Council shall also 
prepare and present to the convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the details 
leading up to approved and pending boycotts 
(and all matters of interest to the conven- 
tion), and no indorsement for a boycott shall 
be considered by the convention except it has 
been so reported by thé Executive Council. 

Sec. 5. While we recognize the right of each 
trade to manage its own affairs, it shall be 
the duty of the Executive Council to secure 
the unification of all labor organizations, so 
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far as to assist each other in any trade 
dispute. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the revenue of the Fed- 
eration shall warrant such action, the Execu- 
tive Council shall authorize the sending out 
of Trade Union speakers from place to place 
in the interests of the Federation. 

Sec. 7. The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be deter- 
mined by the Executive Council, in addition 
to which they shall receive railroad fare and 
hotel expenses when traveling away from the 
city in which they reside. The remuneration 
for services of members of the Executive 
Council, fraternal delegates, interpreters and 
speakers or other persons temporarily em- 
ployed by the American Federation of Labor 
shall be determined by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern matters 
not in conflict with this constitution, or the 
constitution of affiliated unions, and shall re- 
port accordingly to the Federation. 


Sec. 9. In the event of a vacancy of any 
member of the Executive Council other than 
that of the President, by reason of death, 
resignation, or other cause, the President shall 
make such vacancy known to the Executive 
Council, and shall call for nominations. The 
names of all nominees shall be submitted to 
the Executive Council, and it shall require 
a majority vote of the Executive Council to 
elect. “ Upon each unsuccessful balloting the 
name of the candidate receiving the lowest 
number of votes shall be dropped. 


Sec. 10. All Local Trade Unions and Federal 
Labor Unions holding charters direct from 
the American Federation of Labor, desiring 
the assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor in trade disputes, shall submit to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
for approval by the Executive Council the 
full statement of the grievance, and _ shall 
receive within twenty (20) days from the 
President an answer as to whether they will 
be sustained or not, and no benefits shall be 
paid where a strike takes place before the 
Local Union has received the approval of the 
Executive Council. 


Spc. 11. No charter shall be granted by the 
American Federation of Labor to any National, 
International, Trade, or Federal Labor Union 
without a positive and clear definition of the 
trade jurisdiction claimed by the applicant, 
and the charter shall not be granted if the 
jurisdiction claimed is a trespass on the juris- 
diction of existing affiliated unions, without 
the written consent of such unions; no affili- 
ated International, National or Local Union 
shall be permitted to change its title or name, 
if any trespass is made thereby on the juris- 
diction of an affiliated organization, without 
having first obtained the consent and approval 
of a convention of the American Federation 
of Labor; and it is further provided that 
should any of the members of such National, 
International, Trade or Federal Labor Union 
work at any other vocation, trade, or pro- 
fession, they shall join the union of such 
vocation, trade, or profession, provided such 
are organized and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Cquncil of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor shall only have 
power to revoke the charter of an affiliated 
National or International Union when _ the 
revocation has been ordered by a two-thirds 


majority of a regular or special convention 
of the American Federation of Labor by a 
roll-call vote. 


A National or International Union chartered 
by and affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor can be suspended from mem- 
bership in the American Federation of Labor 
only by a majority vote of the duly accredited 
delegates in attendance at any session of a 
convertion, voting in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 3 of Article IV of this 
constitution, except in cases where two (2) 
or more National or International Unions 
unite and conspire to launch, create or main- 
tain an organization dual and rival to the 
American Federation of Labor. In that event, 
charges may be filed against said organiza- 
tion or organizations, a hearing shall be held 
upon said charges by the Executive Council 
and, if found guilty by it, said organization 
or organizations may be suspended from affili- 
ation with the American Federation of Labor 
by the Executive Council with the right of 
appealing to the next succeeding annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
If appeal is taken, the suspended union, or 
unions, will have the right of appearing 
before the convention committees and the 
convention itself, but without the right to 
vote. 


Sec. 13. ‘The Executive Council shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such actions 
and render such decisions as may be neces- 
sary to carry out fully and adequately all 
provisions contained in the constitution and 
general laws, as well as declarations and de- 
cisions of the conventions, and it shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such fur- 
ther actions and render such further decisions 
during the interim of conventions as may 
become necessary to safeguard and promote 
the best interest of the Federation and of all 
its affiliated unions. 


ARTICLE X.—Revenup 


Section 1. The revenue of the Federation 
shall be derived from a per capita tax to be 
paid upon the full paid-up membership of all 
affiliated bodies, as follows: From Interna- 
tional or National Trade Unions, a per capita 
tax of one and one-half (112) cents per mem- 
ber per month up to 300,000 members, and 
one (1) cent per member per month for mem- 
bers in excess of 300,000; from Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, thirty-five 
and one-half (3542) cents per member per 
month, eight and one-half (8%) cents of which 
must be set aside to be used only in the case 
of strike or lockout unless otherwise ordered 
by the Executive Council; the amount received 
by the American Federation of Labor on each 
initiation fee from all directly affiliated local 
unions shall be 25 per cent of the total initia- 
tion fee received by the local union from the 
individual, but in no case shall the amount 
received by the American Federation of Labor 
be less than $1; from Central and State bodies, 
$10 per year, payable quarterly. Revenue may 
also be derived from assessments when and as 
ordered by a majority vote of a regular or 
special convention. 


Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to a 
seat in the regular or special conventions 
unless the tax and assessments of their or- 
ganization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X, and assessments as provided in 
Article XII, Sections 1 and 2, have been paid 
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in full to the second month preceding the 
regular or special convention. 

Sec. 8. Any organization affiliated with this 
Federation not paying its per .capita tax on 
or before the 15th of each month, and assess- 
ment or assessments when due and payable, 
shall be notified of the fact by the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Federation, and if at the 
end of three months it is still in arrears it 
shall become suspended from membership by 
the Federation, and can be reinstated only 
by a vote of the convention when _ such 
arrearages are paid in full, as provided in 
Section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI.—LocaL CENTRAL BODIES 


SpceTion 1. No Central Labor Union, or any 
other central body of delegates, shall admit 
to or retain in their councils delegates from 
any local organization that owes its allegiance 
to any other body, National or International, 
hostile to any affiliated organization, or that 
has been suspended or expelled by, or not 
connected with a National or International 
organization of their trade herein affiliated ; 
nor are delegates to be seated from Locals of 
National or International organizations which 
are not affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labor, under penalty of having their 
charter revoked for violation of their charter 
by the President or the Executive Council, 
subject to appeal to the next convention. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all National 
and International Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to instruct their 
Local Unions to join chartered Central Labor 
Bodies, Departments, and State Federations 
in their vicinity where such exist. Similar 
instruction shall be given by the American 
Federation of Labor to all Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions under its jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. Where there are five or more Local 
Unions in any city belonging to any National 
or International Union affiliated with this 
Federation they may organize a Central Labor 
Union, or shall join such body if already in 
existence. 


Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local 
Central Labor Unions shall use all possible 
means to organize and connect as_ Local 


Unions to National or International Unions 
the organizations in their vicinity; to aid 
the formation of National or International 
Unions where none exist, and to organize 
Federal Labor Unions where the number of 
craftsmen precludes any other form of or- 
ganization. 

Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or other 
central body of delegates, shall have the 
authority or power to order any organization, 
affiliated with such Central Labor Union, 
or other central labor body, to strike, or to 
take a strike vote, where such organization 
has a national organization, until the proper 
authorities of such National or International 
organization have been consulted and agreed 
to such action. A violation of this law shall 
be sufficient cause for the President or Execu- 
tive Council to revoke the charter. 

Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued to 
Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, composed exclusively of 
colored members, where, in the judgment of 
the Executive Council, it appears advisable 
and to the best interest of the Trade Union 
movement to do so. 

Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 


Central Body of delegates shall have power or 
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authority to originate a boycott, nor shall 
such bodies endorse and order the placing of 
the name of any person, firm or corporation 
on an unfair list that has agreements with 
any International or National Union or Local 
Unions until the National or International 
Unions or Local Unions having such agree- 
ments are informed of the request made upon 
the Central Body of delegates and such Inter- 
national, National or Local Unions working 
under agreements that may be affected have 
had reasonable time to intercede and until the 
Local Union desiring such action by the Cen- 
tral Body has, before declaring the boycott, 
submitted the matter in dispute to the Central 
Body for investigation and the best endeavors 
on its part to effect an amicable settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding between 
the unions involved, the entire matter shall 
be referred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, which shall be 
empowered to grant or refuse such request. 

Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor 
shall reject credentials presented by a duly 
elected or appointed delegation of a Local 
Union chartered by a National or an Inter- 
national Union having affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor; provided, how- 
ever, that upon written charges, signed by 
at least three delegates, any delegate of an 
affliated union may, upon conviction after 
a fair trial, be expelled or suspended. Action 
of the Central Body under this section shall 
be subject to appeal to the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor, and no 
delegation representing Local Unions affili- 
ated, as herein described, shall be suspended 
or expelled until like action is taken. 

Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part in 
the adjustment of wage contracts, wage dis- 
putes or working rules of Local Unions affili- 
ated with a National or International Union, 
unless the laws of the National or Interna- 
tional Union permit, except upon the request 
or consent of the executive officer of the 
National or International Union affected. 

Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or Inter- 
national Unions affiliated with the Depart- 
ments attached to the American Federation of 
Labor, in any city where a Local Department 
exists, shall not be eligible to membership in 
any Local Department unless they are con- 
nected with the chartered Central Body, nor 
shall they be eligible to membership in the 
Central Body unless they are affiliated with 
the Local Department. 

Sec. 11. The representation of Local Unions 
entitled to affiliation in Central Labor Unions 
shall be as follows: Local Unions having 50 
members or less, 2 delegates; from 51 to 100 
members, 3 delegates; 101 to 250 members, 
4 delegates ; 251 to 500 members, 5 delegates ; 
one additional delegate to be allowed for each 
additional 500 members or majority fraction 
thereof. 


ARTICLE XII.—ASSESSMENT IN DEFENSE OF 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 
SecTIONn 1. The Executive Council shall have 
power to declare a levy of 1 cent per member 
per week on all affiliated unions for a period 
not exceeding 10 weeks in any one year, to 
assist in the support of an affiliated National 
or International Union engaged in a_pro- 

tracted strike or lockout. 
Sec. 2. Any Union, International, National, 
or Local, failing to pay within 60 days the 
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levies declared in accordance with Section 1 
shall be deprived of representation in con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
and in City Central Bodies affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE XIII.—DpreNnse FuNpD For LOCAL 
TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
SECTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by the 
Executive Council, the moneys of the Defense 
Fund shall be drawn only to sustain strikes 
or lockouts of Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions when such strikes or lockouts are 
authorized, indorsed, and conducted in con- 
formity with the following provisions of this 

Article: 

Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement be- 
tween a Local Union and an employer which, 
in the opinion of the Local Union, may result 
in a strike, such union shall notify the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
who shall investigate, or cause an investiga- 
tion to be made of the disagreement, and 
endeavor to adjust the difficulty. If his efforts 
should prove futile, he shall take such steps 
as he may deem necessary in notifying the 
Executive Council, and if the majority of 
said Council shall decide that a strike is neces- 
sary such union shall be authorized to order 
a strike, but that under no circumstances 
shall a strike or lockout be deemed legal, or 
moneys expended from the Defense Fund on 
that’ account, unless the strike or lockout shall 
have been first authorized and approved by 
the President and Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. When a strike has been authorized 
and approved by the President and Executive 
Council, the president of the Local Union 
interested shall, within 24 hours, call a meet- 


ing of said union, of which every member 
shall’ be regularly notified, to take action 
thereon, and no member shall vote on such 


question unless he is in good standing. Should 
three-fourths of the members present decide, 
by secret ballot, on a strike, the president of 
the Local Union shall immediately notify the 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
of the cause of the matter in dispute, what 
the wages, hours and conditions of labor 
then are; what advances, if any, are sought; 
what reductions are offered, if any; state the 
number employed and unemployed; the state 
of trade generally in the locality, and the 
number of persons involved, union and non- 
union; also the number of members who 
would become entitled to the benefits herein 
provided should the application be authorized 
and approved. 

Sec. 4. No Local shall be entitled to benefit 
from the Defense Fund unless it has been in 
continuous good standing for one year; and 
no member shall be entitled to benefit from 
said Defense Fund unless he has been a 
member in good standing in the American 
Federation of Labor for at least one year. 

Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugurated 
under the provisions of Sections 2 and 3, the 
American Federation of Labor shall pay to 
the bonded officer of the union involved, o1 
his order, for a period of six weeks, an 
amount equal to seven (7) dollars per weck 
for each member. Each Local Union shall 
require its treasurer to give proper bond for 
the safekeeping and disbursement of all funds 
of the Local. No benefit shall be paid for the 
first two weeks of the strike. The Executive 
Council shall have the to authorize 
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the payment of strike benefits for an addi- 
tional period. 

Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
unless he reports daily to the proper officer 
of the Local Union while the strike continues, 
and no member who shall receive a week's 
work, three days to be a week, shall receive 
benefits. Any member refusing other work 
while on strike (providing said work is not 
in conflict with labor’s interests) shall not be 
entitled to any benefits. 

Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive Council 
shall not receive benefits on account of said 
strike. 

Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimiza- 
tion of members, the Executive Council shall 
have power to pay benefits if, upon investi- 
gation, it is found that the Local Union 
whose members are involved did not by their 
actions or demands provoke the lockout by 
their employer. 

Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union shall 
make weekly reports to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Labor, 
showing the amount of money distributed for 
benefits and to whom paid, furnishing indi- 
vidual receipts to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor from all 
members to whom such benefits have been 
paid, and all other facts that may be required. 

Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared off 
a special meeting of the union shall be called 
for that purpose, and it shall require a 
majority vote of all members present to decide 
the question either way. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the Defense Fund 
becoming dangerously low through protracted 
strike or lockout, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor shall have 
the power to levy an assessment of 10 cents 
on each member of Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, assessments to be restricted to 
not more than five per year; and further, 
that there shall always be a surplus of five 
thousand dollars ($5,000) in the Defense Fund. 

Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any of 
the benefits of the Defense Fund unless it 
requires its members to pay not less than 
one dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial 
secrétaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly affili- 
ated to the American Federation of Labor 
shall, through the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, bond said financial officers in such 
sum as shall be adequate to protect its funds. 

Sec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance of 
a local defense fund not less than 5 cents 
a month from each member. 

Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by di- 
rectly affiliated Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall ke not less than $2.00 nor more 
than $15.00, and that 25 per cent of the total 
initiation fee received by such Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union from each individual 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, but in 
no case shall the amount received by the 
American Federation of Labor be less than 
one dollar ($1.00), together with the per 
capita tax, accompanied by a monthly report 
giving the number of members paid for, and 
names of those initiated, reinstated, suspended 
and expelled, and number of members upon 
whom back per capita tax is being paid and 
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months paid for, on blanks to be furnished by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. 
When dues are paid, the financial secretary 
of the Local Union shall place a per capita 
tax stamp in the member’s due book. These 
stamps must be used. Suspended members 
can be reinstated only by the payment of 
three months’ back per capita tax, in addition 
to the tax for the current month, and a fee of 
one dollar ($1.00) for reinstatement stamps. 

Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to mem- 
bers by Local Trade or Federal Labor Unions 
shall admit members presenting the same to 
membership in Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall be prohibited from assessing their 
members or appropriating their funds for any 
purpose other than union or American Fed- 
eration of Labor purposes. That each di- 
rectly affiliated union shall forward monthly 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor a complete statement of 
all funds received and expended. 

Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, shall 
disband so long as seven members or five 
Local Unions desire to retain the charter. 
Upon the dissolution, the suspension or the 
revocation of the charter of any Local Trade 
or Federal Labor Union, or Central Body or 
State Branch, all funds and property of any 
character shall revert to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to be held in trust until such 
time that the suspended or defunct organiza- 
tion may be reorganized and ready to confine 
its activities and actions to conform with 
recognized enforceable laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. It shall further be the 
duty of the officers of the Local Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or Central Body or 
State Branch, which has been dissolved, or 
whose charter has been suspended or revoked 
to deliver all funds and property to the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor or a representative whom he may 
designate for that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS 


SECTION 1. Certificates of affiliation shall be 
granted by the President of the Federation, 
by and with the consent of the Executive 
Council, to all National and International 
Unions and local bodies affiliated with this 
Federation. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council is authorized 
and empowered to charter Local Trade Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions, to determine their 
respective jurisdictions not in conflict with 
National and International Unions, to deter- 
mine the minimum number of members re- 
quired, qualifications for membership, and 
to make rules and regulations relating to 
their conduct, activities and affairs from 
time to time and as in its judgment is war- 
ranted or deemed advisable. 

Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies shall be five dollars ($5.00), payable 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, 
and the fee shall accompany the application. 

Sec. 4. The American Federation of Labor 
shall refer all applications for certificates of 
affiliation from Local Unions or Federal Labor 
Unions from a vicinity where a chartered 
Central Labor Union exists to that body for 
investigation and approval. 

Sec. 5. Certificates of affiliation shall not 
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be granted by State Federations of Labor. 
That power is vested solely in the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the executive officers of National and 
International Unions affiliated therewith. 


Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of 
delegates from Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV.—GENERAL RULES GOVERNING 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SECTION 1. For the greater development of 
the labor movement, departments subordinate 
to the American Federation of Labor are to 
be established from time to time as in the 
judgment of the American Federation of 
Labor, or of its Executive Council, may be 
deemed advisable. Each department is to 
manage and finance its own affairs. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to join 
it must first be and remain in affiliation to 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
local councils, or railway system federations 
of departments, Local Unions are required to 
be part of affiliated National or International 
Unions affiliated to departments or directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 
Said Local Unions shall first be and remain 
in affiliation to Central Labor Unions char- 
tered by the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure 
of each department are to conform to, and be 
administered in the same manner as the laws 
and procedure governing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. No Department, Local 
Council or Railway System Federation of 
same shall enact laws, rules, or regulations 
in conflict with the laws and procedure of the 
American Federation of Labor, and in the 
event of change of laws and procedure of the 
latter, Department, Local Councils, and Rail- 
way System Federations are to change their 
laws and procedure to conform thereto. 


Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for transacting the portion of 
its business indicated by the name of the 
Department, in consequence of which affiliated 
and eligible organizations should be part of 
their respective departments and should com- 
ply with their actions and decisions, subject 
to appeal therefrom to the Executive Council 
and the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. When an organization has 
interests in Departments other than the one 
of its principal affiliation, in which it shall 
pay per capita tax upon its entire member- 
ship, it is to be represented in and pay per 
capita tax to the other departments upon 
the number of members whose occupations 
come under such other departments, but this, 
in no instance, shall be less than 20 per cent 
of the membership upon which it pays per 
capita tax to the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Sec. 6. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are to have their headquarters 
located in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
if possible in the same building with the 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, unless there are reasons to the contrary 
satisfactory to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Sec. 7. Departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall hold their conventions 
immediately before or after the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor and in the 
same city where the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is held, at which 
time and place their laws and procedure shall 
be made to conform to the laws and pro- 
cedure of the American Federation of Labor 
and to go into effect the first day of January 
immediately following, to conform to the date 
when the laws and procedure of the American 
Federation of Labor go into effect. For rea- 
sons of transportation, expediency and the 
methods of representation the Railway, Metal 
Trades and Mining Departments may hold 
conventions at other dates and places, and in 
that event said departments shall authorize 
their executive boards to have said depart- 
ments’ laws conform to the preceding portion 
of this section. 


Sec. 8. The executive council of each de- 
partment shall consist of not more than nine 
members, including the executive officer or 
officers thereof. This not to apply to or 
interfere with the procedure on this subject 
found to be essential in the Railway Depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 9. The officers of each Department 
shall report to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the De- 
partment has conformed to the laws, pro- 
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cedure and actions of the American Federation 
ef Labor as they affect each Department. 

Sec. 10. In the Building Trades Department 
(on the basis of its law of 1913), organiza- 
tions having seven or more delegates, each 
such delegate shall, on roll call, be entitled to 
two votes. A roll call shall be held upon the 
demand of one-fourth of all delegates whose 
credentials have been accepted and who have 
been seated in the conventions. 

Sec. 11. The officers of the various Depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor of the work done by their Depart- 
ment, and its general conditions. 

Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor there shall be present, during some 
period of the Council meeting, the executive 
officer or officers of each Department, to take 
up with the Council matters that may be 
of mutual interest. 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the Amer- 
ican Federationist to be available to and to be 
used by each Department for official report 
or for publication of some subject identified 
with the Department, each Department to 
designate its officer to submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI.—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution can be amended or altered 
only at a regular session of the convention 
and to do so it shall require a two-thirds vote. 








FOLLOWING ARE RULES 


UPON RESOLUTION DULY MADE, SEC- 
ONDED AND PASSED, THE FOLLOWING 
RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, PURSUANT TO 
THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 
AS SET FORTH IN SECTION 8, OF 
ARTICLE 9, OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
IN SESSION IN WASHINGTON, D. C., 
MAY 5-20, 1936, AND AMENDED BY CON- 
VENTION ACTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
NOVEMBER 26, 1940. 

1. State Federations of Labor chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor shall adopt 
their policies—legislative, political, civic and 
organizational—to the policies adopted by the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, and if any State Federation of Labor 
purposely deviates from the policies of the 
American Federation of Labor, or if any State 
Federation of Labor violates any of the laws 
or provisions of the constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor or any order of its 
Executive Council pursuant thereto, such State 
Federation of Labor shall be dealt with by 
the Executive Council. In the event the 
Executive Council finds a State Federation of 
Labor guilty after hearing of charges filed, 
the Executive Council may take any of the 
following steps: (a) Forgive said breach with 
or without conditions to be fulfilled by said 
State Federation of Labor; (b) suspend said 
State Federation from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and from enjoying the benefits 
from said membership for a definite or for an 
indefinite time; (c) penalize said State Fed- 
eration for said breach in any other way; or 
(d) if the actions of said State Federation 
of Labor have been so serious that all rela- 
tions between it and the American Federation 
of Labor should be severed, revoke its charter 
subject to appeal to the next succeeding con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 

2. The President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under authority vested in the 
Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, is hereby authorized to discipline 
any Central Labor Union or any Federal or 
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Local Labor Union and where the President 
of the American Federation of Labor, in pur- 
suance of this authority, has disciplined any 
Central Labor Union, or Federal or Local 
Labor Union, and has suspended or expelled 
its officials, or has suspended its charter, an 
appeal may be taken by the aggrieved party 
to the Executive Council, and if the said 
appeal presents a prima facie case of error 
on the part of the President, the Executive 
Council may hear and determine the appeal. 

3. The Executive Council shall investigate 
the affairs and audit the books of Federal and 
of Local Labor Unions periodically, and if 
said audit and investigation shows that said 
Federal or Local Labor Union has more 
members than it is paying a per capita tax 
on, the Executive Council shall take steps to 
collect in full the per capita tax due the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Approved by 1936 convention, held in Tampa, 
Fla. (page 497 official proceedings). ae 
FOLLOWING RULE WAS ADOPTED AT 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR HELD AT THE COSMOPOLITAN 
HOTEL, DENVER, COLORADO, OCTOBER 
14, 1987: 


EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING PROPERTY 
AND FUNDS ARE CHARGEABLE TO FUNDS OR 
PROPERTY RECOVERED. 

“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or State or City Central 
Body affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor secedes, or its charter is suspended 
or revoked, and demand is made upon such 
organization or its officers to deliver to the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, or his authorized representative, the 
records, property and funds of such organi- 
zation, and such demand is refused, then all 
expenses, of whatever nature, incurred by the 
American Federation of Labor in recovering 
such records, property and funds shall be a 
lawful charge upon the property and funds 
involved, and on recovery thereof the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor shall reimburse itself 
from the property and funds recovered.” 
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Gixty-second Annual Convention 


American Federation of Labor 


1S4e 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 5, 1942 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST DAY — MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


Pursuant to law the Sixty-second An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convened in the Royal York 
Hotel at ten o’clock, Mr. William Jenoves, 
Chairman of the Convention Committee 
and President of the Toronto District 
Labor Council, presiding. 

Preceding the opening of the conven- 
tion the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan conducting, entertained 
with a musical programme. 

Chairman Jenoves: I will ask the dele- 
gates, guests and visitors, to kindly arise 
while we sing the National Anthem, ‘‘God 
Save the King,’’ ‘‘My Country ‘Tis of 
Thee,’’ and ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 


The audience arose and joined in the 
singing as requested. 

Chairman Jenoves: Ladies and gentle- 
men, distinguished guests, officers and 
delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor—At this time I would like to intro- 
duce to you His Grace, the Most Reverend 
J. C. McGuigan, Archbishop of the Dio- 
cese of Toronto, who will deliver the 
invocation. 


INVOCATION 


(His Grace, Most Reverend J. C. 
McGuigan, D.D.) 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


O just and merciful Father in heaven, 
inspire we beseech Thee, this convention 
with active devotion to the principles of 
Christian justice and Christian charity 
that both may be made effective in the 
labor laws and social life of the two 
great democracies of America, the United 
States and Canada. 


May Thy Holy Spirit move us all to 
extend the reign of Christian solidarity 
and fellowship to all workers of this 
American Continent, that, thus united by 
the ties of justice, charity and mutual 
understanding, we may labor together 
with all our might to win victory over the 
powers of evil and after victory win the 
peace with social happiness and _ pros- 
perity to the masses of Thy people. 


Move us, O Almighty Giver of all good 
things to set an example to the whole 
world so that, with the coming of peace, 
this spirit may be extended to all nations: 
then by common counsel and endeavor 
economic justice may be promoted for all 
mankind. 
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Thus by re-establishing the true, guid- 
ing principles of social and economic 
activity, we may, in the true spirit of a 
common brotherhood in Christ, the Divine 
Worker, humbly repeat the prayer taught 
us by the Master: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us, and lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil, Amen. 


Chairman Jenoves: Before I make my 
address of welcome, ladies and gentle- 
men, allow me to thank Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan and the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, who so kindly and voluntarily 
offered their services to the convention 
committee, in order that they, as mem- 
bers of the Toronto Musical Protective 
Association, could show their appreciation 
of the courtesy extended to the city of 
Toronto by the American Federation of 
Labor in making this city the convention 
city for the year 1942. 


I have no hesitation in saying that the 
numbers played and the quality of the 
performance must have been an inspira- 
tion to all, as showing that organized 
labor is not only engaged in craftsman- 
ship that requires physical energy, but 
that in its ranks are to be found those 
whose ability is that of the skilled musi- 
cian, I think you will all agree that it 
was a magnificent performance, and on 
your behalf I again wish to thank Sir 
Ernest Macmillan and the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


CHAIRMAN WILLIAM JENOVES 


Your Grace, Officers and Delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion, Distinguished Guests and Friends: 


It falls to the lot of few men in our labor 
movement to have the distinction that has 
been conferred upon me by my fellow 
trade unionists of this city in granting 
me the honor of presiding at the official 
opening of this the 62nd Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
as the President of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labor Council. 


In welcoming you to our city, we recog- 
nize the work that lies before you, the 
momentous decisions that will have to be 
made, the pronouncements that you will 
record as a result of your deliberations, 
and to the end that all workers and so- 
ciety as a whole will thereby benefit. 


As Canadian trade unionists, and as a 
part of the American Federation of Labor, 





through our trade union membership, and 
as a chartered Central Labor Body in 
the City of Toronto, we have identified 
ourselves with the workers of the United 
States in a common economic movement, 
speaking one language, and with the inter- 
locking of our economic, financial, and 
industrial life, our welfare and our inter- 
ests are identical, irrespective of geo- 
graphical and custom barriers. 


It was the late Samuel Gompers who 
once said when President of the American 
Federation of Labor, that the American 
Federation of Labor had no set policy for 
human progress, that its policy was 
founded on expediency. Is this not true, 
how can labor in a changing world of 
industrial and scientific progress confine 
itself, for by the innumerable develop- 
ments of today the craftsman of this 
period may become the handy man of 
tomorrow! The bedrock of our movement 
is that it is based on social security. Indi- 
vidually we are weak, collectively we are 
strong, so that in selling our labor power 
in a competitive industrial system, it is 
only by collective bargaining that we can 
negotiate with the employer on even 
terms. 


But by our collective effort we have 
not only benefited ourselves but the com- 
munity as a whole. In fact, there is not 
one piece of social or industrial legisla- 
tion on the statute books of our coun- 
try that was not initiated in our trade 
unions or Central bodies, or was not 
supported prior to it becoming law by 
our trade union movement. In fact orga- 
nized labor has been and is the spear- 
head of progress that not only benefits 
the organized worker, but the unor- 
ganized. 

It is not my intention to deliver a long 
address, but it might interest the dele- 
gates to know that the Toronto District 
Labor Council was the first Central Labor 
body organized in the Dominion of Canada 
in the year 1871 and that as a result of 
a strike in this city in the year 1872 a 
call was issued by our Central Labor 
body that brought into being the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada as the 
legislative mouthpiece of organized labor 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


In concluding let me say we welcome 
you in our midst. Your deliberations 
will have world-wide importance, meet- 
ing as you do in the midst of a world 
war, and in its darkest hours. Let us 
hope that the time is not far distant 
when the downtrodden masses of Fas- 
cist aggression will be liberated and that 
the International Free Trade Unions can 
not only participate in the just peace 
that is to come, but in a world of social 
security for all the people, they shall 
have the right to enjoy the fruits of 
their labor, and that the products of the 
—— will be enjoyed by all those who 
ol, 


Our interest in this war is not only the 
winning of the war, but a new world 
order in which we hope to live, and in 
which our posterity will know a better 
world than we ever knew. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I have now the 
greatest pleasure in introducing to you 
His Worship, Mayor Fred J. Conboy, 
who will convey to you a civic welcome. 
In doing so, let me say that Mayor Con- 
boy, during his term of office, has been 
a valued friend of the international labor 
movement in this city and has consulted 
with our Central Council on every occa- 
sion on matters that have in any way 
related to Dominion industrial and civic 
problems that affect the City of Toronto— 
His Worship, Mayor Conboy. 


MAYOR FRED J. CONBOY 
(City of Toronto) 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Mr. 
Premier, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen—Toronto is highly honored in 
that we have the privilege of having your 
great organization hold its convention in 
our city. We know very well the im- 
portance of this great conference. We 
know what it will mean not only in the 
prosecution of the war, but in the well 
being of the people of the whole world, 
not only during the war period but in 
the days after the war when we are all 
going to build a better democracy, and 
organize a society which will give a 
chance to every man to make his con- 
tribution to the world’s good ‘and to 
receive the reward that ought to be his. 


I am especially pleased to welcome to 
this city our friends and neighbors from 
the United States, our comrades in arms 
in this, the great crusade, the greatest 
crusade that mankind has ever been 
called upon to undertake. The people of 
the United States and the people of 
Canada are bound together by ties which 
no one can see, and, thank God, which 
no one will ever be able to sever—ties 
of common loyalties, ties of high ideals 
and of great principles, respect and ad- 
miration for fine institutions and a will 
to preserve for all mankind liberty under 
God and that security which properly 
belongs to every man and every woman. 


I am glad also to welcome here fellow 
Canadians, because this great move- 
ment throughout Canada has brought a 
spirit of unity to the workers of this 
country and of the United States who 
have given themselves without reserve to 
this great task. They have not sought for 
self aggrandizement or selfish advan- 
tage, they have not fought for little, 
picayune things. They have recognized 
there was one great task to be performed 
= they have given themselves to its 
doing. 


We are not forgetful of the men and 
women of the active forces, those who 
have left their homes, those who have 
turnea their backs on the opportunities 
of everyday life and have said good-bye 
to friends and marched off to the weari- 
ness and the service and the suffering of 


war—oh, yes, to its valor and its glory. 
There are other glories, and one glory 
is that the men and women, the workers 
of our countries have given themselves 
with such loyalty and efficiency to their 
responsibilities. 


So that today we are producing things 
here not thought possible, and we are 
doing them at the smallest possible cost. 
We are away ahead of our schedule of 
production. That has been possible be- 
cause o. the education of the youth of 
our countries, particularly the technical 
education, and that thing has been spon- 
sored by the labor organizations. Labor 
has stood for education. Education has 
stood us in good stead in the time of our 
great need. 


So I say that we are indebted to labor 
because of the meed it has given in a 
great spirit. of unity, and because of 
what it has done in providing the equip- 
ment necessary for war. Not only that, 
labor has provided our spiritual resources. 
When men and women recognize the 
need for all-out war, other things can be 
substituted, and they have provided the 
courage, the confidence, the faith, and 
the hope that has enabled us to carry 
on and that will allow us to come into 
the days that lie before us with assur- 
ance. 


I welcome you most sincerely and most 
heartily on behalf of all the citizens of 
this great city, and I leave you with 
every confidence in the care of our own 
labor people, satisfied that if you judge 
our city as you appraise them you will 
be glad to come back here on some future 
occasions. 

I was going to confer upon you the 
freedom of the City of Toronto, but I 
learned this morning that you took the 
city over last night and it is not neces- 
sary for me to do it. But I do tell you 
that you have the key to the hearts of 
all our people. We are glad you are 
here. We give to you our greatest con- 
fidence, our best wishes, knowing full well 
that the results of your deliberations will 
be helpful not only now but in the years 
that lie before us. 


So in this simple confidence that we 
all possess we are going forward into 
tomorrow and the other tomorrows, keep- 
ing our rendezvous with destiny — be 
faithful to the race of men. 

Temporary Chairman Jenoves: It is now 
my extreme pleasure to introduce to you 
the Honorable Mitchell F. Hepburn, the 
Premier of Ontario, who under our form 
of government is the first citizen in the 
Province of Ontario. In introducing the 
Premier, permit me to say that as a result 
of his interest it was made possible for 
the Toronto District Labor Council not 
only to place the city of* Toronto in 
nomination at the New Orleans Conven- 
tion but at the Seattle Convention, and 
also to partly provide for the entertain- 
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ment of the delegates and their visitors, 
which will help to make your stay in 
our midst to be a lasting impression of 
our hospitality. 


Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have the 
pleasure to introduce to you the Honor- 
able Mitchell F. Hepburn. 


HON. MITCHELL F. HEPBURN 
(Premier of Ontario) 


Your Grace, Mr. Green, distinguished 
guests: On behalf of the people of* the 
Province of Ontario, may I be permitted 
to join with His Worship, the Mayor, in 
a genuine and sincere expression of good 
will and welcome to those of you who 
represent such a powerful body of public 
opinion throughout Canada and the United 
States. Even though the days are dark, 
I do hope that you enjoy the visit to our 
capital city and that you shall carry away 
with you pleasant memories of the occa- 
sion. 


My first contact with labor's legisla- 
tive problems occurred some sixteen years 
ago, at which time as the youngest mem- 
ber of the Dominion House of Commons 
I made the friendship and acquaintance 
of the Honorable Peter Heenan who was 
then Minister of Labor for Canada, and 
there I assisted him in passing legisla- 
tion such as the Eight Hour Day and 
the Fair Wage Law, Labor Union Act 
and probably the most humanitarian 
social legislation of all, the Old Age 
Pension Act itself. Later on, with my 
colleagues in the Ontario Legislature, we 
together were able to further labor's 
interests by strengthening the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, the Factory Act and 
the Mothers Allowance Act itself. In a 
recent Cabinet reorganization I asked 
Mr. Heenan to accept ‘the portfolio of 
labor, and as a result of his studies and 
deliberations, he has recommended to me 


that we give official legislative recogni- 
tion to the rights of union legislative 
bargaining. Let there be no mistakes 


about that, my friends, at the earliest 
date as possible that measure will be 
introduced in the Ontario Legislature. 
Last night, way into the small hours 
of the morning, as a matter of fact, I1 
read a book recently written by a very 
prominent labor author of Britain, and 
as a result of that and other studies I 
have made of recent date, my friends, 
I must confess that I have arrived at 
the conclusion that never again can the 
peace of this world be entrusted with 
international, financial, commercial cartels 
which dominated the League of Nations 
and rendered that international body im- 
potent, which allowed the Japanese to 
invade peaceful Manchuokuo and _ the 
boastful Mussolini to invade defenseless 
Ethiopia. Rather, do I believe that the 
future peace of this world is only secure 
in the hands of labor and the great 


masses of an organized society. 
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i say that, 


my friends, because I do 
believe in the 


Province of Ontario we 
have on our statute books the most ad- 
vanced social legislation of any juris- 
diction I know of in Canada, and pos- 
sibly in the United States itself. We are 
in Ontario particularly concerned with 
the welfare of our children. To demon- 
strate my sincerity, 1 might say to you 
that I have in my own home three little 
adopted children, and I view their future 
with genuine concern and alarm. As a 
consequence of that, I am paying par- 
ticular attention to the deliberations 
which will be carried on here during the 
course of your convention. 


There is not very much that we can be 
everly optimistic about insofar as this war 
is concerned, except in this regard, that 
so far we have not put into it the entire 
effort of the United Nations. Victory 
will only be attained when we march 
forward as a united people. In that regard 
you men and women here as delegates 
have an important function and duty to 
perform. I know that under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Green, whom I have admired 
for years, you will carry on with your 
work in an orderly and constructive way 


and carry with you as well the great 
body of the thinking public of Canada 
and the United States. 

I wish you well and I hope that as a 


result of your deliberations you will not 
only assist materially in the destruction 
of Hitlerism,—and in that regard may | 
make this observation again that in orde: 
to start his great world slaughter, the 
outcome of which no one can visualize in 
this continent, the first activity of Hitle: 
was to destroy the labor unions of his 
own country. I want you people to build 
up in public esteem the labor strength otf 
Canada and the United States, and in so 
doing you will be contributing not onl) 
to ultimate victory but to a very lasting 
peace which we hope eventually will come 
to this bewildered old world. 

Thank you. 

Temporary Chairman Jenoves: It is 
hardly necessary for me, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, to tell you how much your address 
has been appreciated. That has been very 
ably demonstrated by the applause of 
our friends in the audience. We thank 
you for your coming and we hope to see 
you again this evening. 


In introducing to you the next speaker, 
the Honorable Humphrey Mitchell, I am 
introducing to you a fellow trade unionist 
and a member of the Electrical Workers 
International Union. 








In the past the position of the Adminis- 
trator of Labor under peaceful times and 
conditions was always considered a minor 
office, competent to be filled by any mem- 
ber of the government, and in many cases 
by those having no knowledge of labo: 
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problems. Today, the office is one of 
the most important in a war that de- 
pends not only on accumulated capital but 
on manpower, both in the industry and 
on the field of battle. 


The Honorable Humphrey Mitchell is 
now a member of the ‘inner cabinet,’’ 
directing our national war effort, known 
as the War Cabinet. With these few 
remarks, I now introduce to you the 
Honorable Humphrey Mitchell, Federal 
Minister of Labor. 


HON. HUMPHREY MITCHELL 
(Minister of Labor) 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Prime _ Minister, 
Your Grace, and might I say fellow trade 
unionists—The last time that I was a 
delegate to the American Federation of 
Labor convention -was in this same room. 
I have a vivid recollection of the friends 
of the past introducing Ramsay Mac- 
Donald who was then Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. I want to say to you that 
I think the labor movement of the North 
American continent has made the great- 
est contribution to peace of any group of 
individuals in the world. If it were pos- 
sible that the great German trades union 
movement could meet as you are meeting 
today in another country, I do not think 
the war would have happened. 


Might I say to you that you have the 
greatest of peace here. There is peace 
between my good friend Mitchell Hepburn 
and myself. It had to be the great Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that made it 
possible for Mitchell, Peter Heenan anc 
myself to come along and talk to you, 
and after all is said and done that is 
what we are fighting for. Don’t forget 
this, I know the people of Europe don’t 
understand the people of North America. 
I have a vivid recollection of Germany. 
I happened to be in Germany when Hitler 
put over his revolution, and let me say 
to you that vesterday chaps like 
Humphrey Mitchell and Bill Green were 
running in Germany the most powerful 
trade union movement in the history of 
the world. That was yesterday. Today 
we aren’t even in their memory. Do not 
forget that, and don’t think that it can’t 
happen here. 


While at this convention you will be 
thinking as I think and dream, and as I 
dreamed in Niagara Falls yesterday, of 
the after war problems. First of all we 
have got to win the war. Don’t forget 
that. Let me say this with all the sin- 
cerity in my being that if we wind up 
with freedom we will be lucky. Don’t 
forget that, because after all is said and 
done war isn’t an easy task. War de- 
mands sacrifice, and we haven't scratched 
the surface of sacrifice on the North 
American Continent. 


Not long ago it was my privilege to 
talk to Mr. Churchill, and I want to say 
that Mr. Churchill has expressed the 
language that you and I would express 
if we could present it, and while | am 
not a deeply religious man, Your Grace 

I am an Anglicsan—I have always felt 
that if Hitler had gone across the Chan- 
nel instead of going into Russia the war 
would have been over. 


Let me say this about your great 
President: I believe that when the his- 
tory of our time is written that your 
President will go down in the history of 
the world and North America as one of 
the greatest human beings that ever 
lived. 

(Applause. ) 

I didn’t want to talk to you too long. 
I only intended to speak five minutes, but 
I would like to say this to you, that I 
am an international trade unionist and 
proud of it. I have a paid up card six 
months in advance in my pocket at the 
present time, and I think that I can say 
this to you, that the position of Ministry 
of Labor is not a popular one. It is a 
damn lonely place. It is the end of the 
road. I have to say ‘tyes’? and ‘‘no."’ 
Sometimes the ‘‘no’’ does not always suit 
my good friends, however, with whom I 
have grown up.- But after all is said 
and done the labor movement was my 
university, and whatever talent I have 
that is where I developed them. 

I made notice in this morning’s paper 
that your President is setting in motion a 
policy which he thinks will stabilize the 
price structure of the United States. I 
was one of the three people that wrote 
the price stabilization policy in the Do- 
minion of Canada, and let me say this 
to you with all the sincerity in my being, 
that it was written to protect defenseless 
people. I hope that your President will 
get the same cooperation in the United 
States that we have gotten in a big way, 
a big way, understand, from the labor 
movement of this country. I would ask 
you to lend every effort to your President 
and his advisers so that we can stabilize 
the living conditions in the United States. 
I know it will take courage and courage is 
a pretty rare thing these days, but I do 
think this, if when the history of our 
time is written that if you give him the 
cooperation that he is entitled to you will 
have made a contribution not only to the 
life of the times but to the men and 
women that you represent. 

Mr. President, I just want to say this 
in conclusion, that we have the right to 
express an opinion of religion. You and I 
have a terrible responsibility. Might I say 
this, that when I get into a jam I can go 
back to old Sam Gompers. 

I think we can win the war and it is 
going to be decided on the North American 
Continent. We have the genius for mass 
production and when the machinery gets 
rolling we will not only roll the Japanese 
off of the face of the earth but the Ger- 
mans also. However, material things are 
not enough. You and I are necessary. 
We must be prepared, so that the institu- 
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tion that has been handed down to us 
will survive. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish you godspeed in 
your deliberations and might I say this 
to you, that I am a human being like 
yourself, but might you at this conven- 
tion dedicate your lives to take inspira- 
tion from those men who went before you, 
from the arene Martyrs who made 
this great trade union movement possible. 
May this convention of the American 
Federation of Labor meeting in the city 
of Toronto write history, history to the 
effect that those great institutions, those 
great freedoms that we have handed down 
to us, that you will go forth from here 
and give the kind of leadership to the 
rank and file of your organizations that 
will make victory possible. It is going 
to be a long war. It is going to be a 
hard war. War in its very essence isn’t 
a bedtime story. It may be chalked up 
on your tombstone and on my tombstone 
that anything and everything that was 
necessary to defeat the greatest menace 
that ever confronted mankind since the 
dawn of history was done, so that in 
this North American Continent it will be 
said that we measure up to our responsi- 
bilities, made history and gave leadership 
to the men and women and children that 
we represent. 


Thank you very much. 

Chairman Jenoves: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, that concludes our part of the 
program. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the Executive Board 
for their kind assistance and advice in 
helping us to arrange this program. I 
hope we have at least come up to some 
part of your expectations as to what the 
opening ceremonies would be this morn- 
ing. I hope you will forgive us for any 
mistakes we have made, and we hope we 
may be able to rectify them before you 
leave our city. 


Now at this time I have much pleasure 
in handing over the gavel of authority 
for the carrying on of this convention to 
one who needs no introduction to you, 
our friend and brother, Bill Green. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. Chairman Jenoves, Your Grace. 
Archbishop McGuigan, Your Honor, the 
Mayor of Toronto, Your Excellency, the 
Premier of Ontario, Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell, the Federal Minister of Labor, 
fraternal delegates from Great Britain 
and Canada, distinguished visitors, offi- 
cers and delegates in attendance at this 
convention: When those in attendance at 
the Sixty-first Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor, which was 
held in the City of Seattle one year ago, 
accepted the invitation so warmly ex- 
tended to us by the representatives of the 
organized labor movement of this city, 
the representatives of the government and 
other distinguished people, we knew we 
were turning our faces toward a hos- 
pitable city where we would be accorded 
and extended a most hearty welcome. I 
can assure you I can truthfully say that 
the warmth of the welcome extended and 
the cordiality of it all have exceeded even 
our fondest expectations. We are deeply 
touched by the words that have been 
spoken, by the ring of sincerity in which 
they were delivered, by the actions of 
the speakers, and I express to each and 
all of them in your behalf and in your 
name the sincere, deep appreciation of 
the officers and delegates in attendance 
at this convention for the warm, hearty, 
sincere, cordial expression of welcome to 
this city which has been delivered this 
morning. 


I hope we shall merit the confidence 
and support which you have manifested 
in your words and in your actions. I 
am sure our visit here is going to be a 
most pleasant and profitable one, for in 
this delightful environment we can de- 
liberate soundly and we can arrive at 
conclusions in an atmosphere of de- 
mocracy. 


I am happy to announce to those who 
so heartily welcomed us this morning, 
that those in attendance at this conven- 
tion represent a great army of toilers, 
working men and women. I am of the 
opinion that there are very few labor 
conventions held where more working 
men and women are represented. Dele- 
gates in attendance at this convention 
represent 6,000,000 loyal, devoted workers 
of the United States and Canada. That 
is a great army exercising tremendous 
influence both in the Dominion of Canada 
and in the United States. We are happy 
because we are privileged to meet as free 
men and women in a free country, in a 
free land and to exercise in a convention 
of this kind the right to shape our own 
policies and to administer the affairs of 
our own free democratic unions in a free 
land. 


At the last convention of the American 
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Federation of Labor held one year ago 
our distinguished Secretary reported that 
the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was made up of 4,569,056 
paid up members. I am happy to report 
now that there is included in the report of 
the Executive Council and of the Secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor 
records showing that there are now 
5,482,261 paid up members in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. That is an 
increase of a million members since the 
Seattle Convention of one year ago. And 
may I remark, and emphasize that re- 
mark, that those are not claimed mem- 
bers. That is not a fictitious member- 
ship, it is a paid up membership, and 
now at this period in the history of the 
democracies of the United States of Am- 
erica and the Dominion of Canada, the 
time is here when all labor organizations 
claiming to be labor organizations should 
show what is their paid up membership 
in their* respective organizations. That 
is.a great army of free men and women, 
appreciating fully and deeply the value 
of freedom, democracy and liberty, and 
handed together in a common cause for 
the definite and express purpose of pre- 
serving here on the North American Con- 
tinent the exercise of an inherent right 
to establish free democratic trade unions, 
free from government control and with 
the right to administer the affairs of 
those democratic unions. 


That is a conviction within the hearts 
and minds of our workers in the North 
American continent, supported by a pur- 
pose to defend it even unto death itself. 


The great issues involved in the World 
War transcend and overshadow every 
other question that could be presented 
or considered at this convention. We 
appreciate fully the significance of those 
issues, what they mean to the masses 
of the people, what they mean to the 
liberty-loving people of the Dominion of 
Canada and of the United States. 


It seems a bit prophetic now that the 
representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor issued warnings years ago 
to the people of the United States and 
Canada, urging that an aggressive, 
definite attitude be assumed toward those 
totalitarian nations governed by tyrants 
and dictators. In 1933 the American 


Federation of Labor voted a_ boycott 
against German goods and services, al- 
most ten years ago. At that convention 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor declared that this boycott of 
German-made goods and German services 
would continue until the German govern- 
ment recognized the right of working 
people to organize into independent trade 
unions of their own choosing, and until 
Germany ceased its repressive policies 
and ceased the persecution of minority 
races. This boycott was reaffirmed and 
made stronger by each succeeding con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor as Hitler and his Nazi followers 
grew progressively more vicious and more 
aggressive. 


In 1934 the convention charged the 
Hitler government with seeking to destroy 
religious standards, sacred to men of all 
creeds, with promoting ideals which en- 
dangered the peace of the world anid 
that enslaved thousands of men and 
women whose only crime was devotion 
to liberty. 


In 1937 the convention extended the boy- 
cott to Japan. That convention declared 
—and mark this significant statement— 
‘“‘We hereby call upon the people of the 
United States to condemn the outrageous 
acts of Japan and to denounce its mili- 
tarist and _  conscienceless policy. We 
recommend that the United States govern- 
ment prohibit its citizens from selling war 
materials, including scrap, or lending 
money to Japan until that nation has 
ceased its barbarous methods of con- 
quest.”’ 


We do not claim that the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor 
possess any supernatural power, vision or 
understanding, but we do claim that early 
they sensed the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and the necessity of our country 
taking definite and decisive action. And 
who is there representing organized labor 
from the United States who would not 
now say that we wish from the very 
bottom of our hearts that we had refused 
to sell thousands and thousands of tons 
of scrap to Japan, for the purpose of 
allowing them to attack us in a dastardly 
way as they did at Pearl Harbor? 


In 1940 the American Federation of 
Labor adopted the following declaration: 








“We favor the extension of all help pos- 
sible to Great Britain in her hour of 
need. We must face our profound duty 
to produce and produce as never before 
in order that our friends may win the 
battle for democrary. We know if Britain 
wins we win in America.’’ 

This convention took place before Pearl 
Harbor. And by the way, the dastardly 
attack made upon us at Pearl Harbor 
occurred since the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was held 
one year ago. With the same aware- 
ness and foresight with which we of the 
American Federation of Labor interpreted 
international developments, our conven- 
tions each year called upon our govern- 
ment to strengthen America’s defenses, 
to build up our Navy and keep ahead of 
foreign nations in the development of 
military aircraft. We can very properly 
and most appropriately refer to these 
decisions and declarations of American 
Federation of Labor Conventions, and 
how appropriate they were, how wisely 
we acted, how we sensed the situation, 
and it is disappointing to some extent that 
the warning we sounded was not heard, 
but instead we, as a nation, neglected, 
we procrastinated, we waited, hoping that 
our passion for peace would so prevail 
throughout the world as to maintain 
peace in America and on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. 


We can probably be excused for delay 
in preparation, but because of the fact 
that we here on the North American 
Continent have been and I presume always 
will be peace loving people, we cling 
tenaciously to the principles of peace. 
We believe that we have reached the 
point in our civilizing processes, in the 
influences of religious teachings where 
men and women in every nation through- 
out the land ought to live as neighbors, 
respecting the rights of all and cooper- 
ating with each other in the promotion 
of the ideals of peace. But perhaps we 
did not take into account the fact that 
we were living in a realistic world, a 
world where tyrants lived, as well as 
peace-loving, honest, upstanding citizens, 
and as a policeman must look after cer- 
tain ones in a city, our civilized nations 
must look after those tyrants who are 
inspired by the same motives as_ the 
highwayman and the murderer. I hope 
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and trust that when the post war period 
comes and when these tyrants are de- 
feated, when the rule of righteousness 
will again be established throughout all 
the world, when those who are to nego- 
tiate the peace are sitting around the 
table, at which labor must be repre- 
sented by a very large membership, the 
tragic lessons of the past will have their 
effect and we will set up an imternational 
force, democratic and democratically con- 
trolled and clothed with authority to pre- 
serve the peace throughout the _ entire 
world. 

(Applause. ) 

The officers and members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, sensing the 
present and future situation, understand- 
ing clearly and definitely the issues in- 
volved in the tragic war conflict, re- 
sponded wholeheartedly and immediately 
to the call for service. I can tell you 
truthfully that the workers represented 
in this grgat convention have been march- 
ing forward and upward, increasing pro- 
duction as the opportunity presented 
itself, and during all the period that has 
intervened since these great countries 
entered the World War until we have 
made a record of achievement and accom- 
plishment that really challenges the ad- 
miration of all sound, well-thinking 
people. 

I am proud of the record which the 
membership of the American Federation 
of Labor has made. It is a record that 
will stand out in world history. Our 
skilled workers have built cantonments 
in an amazing way. They have con- 
structed buildings for war material pur- 
poses overnight, as it were. They have 
erected naval training stations when called 
upon in a most amazingly. short period 
of time. In fact that phase of the job 
has been completed. Our workers move: 
skilled men from the large cities of the 
country to remote sections, paid thei: 
way out of the trade union treasuries 
served the country in that way, supplying 
them with all the skilled workers they 
needed in order to do this construction 
work. 

And then the skilled trades employe:! 
in shipbuilding have made a most amaz 
ing record. Practically every ship in 
America that has been sent down tly 
ways has’ been launched ahead oi 
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schedule. The great battleship Iowa, 
launched a few days ago in the United 
States, was sent into the sea seven 
months ahead of schedule. And the Lex- 
ington, that aircraft carrier that took 
the place of the one sunk in the Solomon 
Islands, was launched months ahead of 
schedule. That is the record made in 
construction work by the building trades 
workers, the laborers, the unskilled. and 
all who serve in the development and 
furtherance of this great constructive 
program. 


As evidence of the valuable _ services 
rendered by these skilled workers, may 
{ quote from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and the Navy of the United 
States of America. Here it is. Just a 
few days ago he said that the rate of 
production he requested last January was 
being achieved within 94 or 95 per cent,, 
and he hoped for complete achievement 
by the end of the year, and _ possibly 
better in some classifications. He found, 
after he made a tour of the country and 
had come in close contact with the men 
and women who work in the factories 
and in the war material production plants 
of the nation, that we had realized the 
objective he set, within 94 or 95 per cent 
He said he hoped by the end of the year, 
and possibly before then, we would even 
go beyond that. Well, my friends, I claim 
the right to speak for you. Fate or for- 
tune, whatever it may be, has placed 
upon me the responsibility of speaking 
for six million working men and women 
on stated occasions, and so, measuring 
up to that responsibility, I declare here 
that the President of the United States 
need not only hope. I assure him, as the 
representative of 6,000,000 workers, that 
before the end of this year all the stand- 
ards he set will be excelled by the 
workers of America. 


(Applause. ) 


It is reported that he shed light on 
that gigantic U.S. war production pro- 
gram. He mentioned the airplanes as 
specific example of the swelling rate of 
production. How contradictory_this state- 
ment is to the statements of some who 
speak in pessimistic terms! In this state- 
ment the President pointed out that there 
were those subordinate officials of our 
Government in the United States who 


were speaking ovt of turn. I interpreted 
his statement as a rebuke to those who 
kept advertising to Hitler and to the 
world that we were losing the war, that 
trade unions were unnecessary, and we 
could get along without them. What does 
the President of the United States say? 
“Subordinate, down-the-line administra- 
tion officials talk out of turn, jumping 
into print sometimes in speeches seeking 
to be picturesque or in an effort to get 
personal publicity.”” ‘‘These men,’’ he 
said, ‘often do not have a rounded view 
of the whole picture.’’ 

Questioned about a recent series of 
speeches asserting that we are losing the 
war, the President said that he would 
never have made such a statement. 

Let us examine the facts for a moment. 
We were called upon to face an enemy 
adequately and completely prepared, one 
who had been preparing for this tragic 
conflict for years before. He invaded 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, and _ the 
same is true of Hirohito and his col- 
leagues in Japan. When we were awak- 
ened to the realization of the situation 
we had to begin, figuratively speaking, at 
seratch. So we began the war in the 
production plants of the nation. The call 
came to the workers. They were enlisted 
as soldiers of production, occupying, 
figuratively speaking, the first line 
trenches, making ready for the Army and 
the Navy and our air force to meet the 
enemy on equal terms. Could that be 
done overnight? Could this huge, gigantic 
production machine be organized and 
equipped within the twinkling of an eye? 
We did not begin in the United States 
of America until we were attacked at 
Pearl Harbor, but we have won the bat- 
tle of production since Pearl Harbor in 
the United States of America. 

And we must win that battle before 
we can win upon the open field of conflict. 
lt won't be long, in my opinion, before 
we are ready to strike. I feel certain 
that we are approaching the point where, 
along with the allied nations, we will 
gain superiority in the air, and our brave 
men from Canada and the United States 
are superior to those who fight as repre- 
sentatives of the totalitarian govern- 
ments. If they are given an equal chance, 
equipped equally with those men governed 
and controlled by the edicts of totalitar- 
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ianism, there is no doubt of the result. 
Our men and Canadian soldiers will win 
for us. 

Our workers are marching forward, as- 
cending to new heights in production and 
setting new standards. They will exceed 
the standards set by the government. 
Unfortunately or fortunately, I cannot 
tell which, we have been compelled to 
adjust ourselves to the managerial pro- 
cesses developed by those who own and 
control industry. Our workers are not 
responsible for a shortage of steel, for a 
shortage of products needed to carry on 
production on a_ high standard. Our 
workers are meeting every call and re- 
sponding to every challenge. I repeat 
again what I said just a moment ago, 
that until the war is won decisively and 
the democracies of the world gain victory 
over the forces of totalitarianism, the 
workers upon the American Continent in 
the United States and Canada will fight 
as soldiers of production in the produc- 
tion units of this country and will win 
the war in that first line of battle for our 
free nations. 


I want to refer just a moment to the 
situation that has arisen on our continent 
within the ranks of labor. It is unneces- 
sary for me to dwell upon it in detail, 
because you know about it, but the 
American Federation of Labor is the par- 
ent body. It was formed more than three 
quarters of a century ago. It rests upon 
a sound and secure foundation. The eco- 
nomic philosophy which it expounded and 
initiated has proven to be sound and 
adaptable to the needs of the free people 
of the United States and Canada. We 
have maintained a fraternal relationship 
with our friends across the sea, an un- 
broken and fraternal relationship during 
this entire three quarters of a century. 
Each year we exchange delegates, splen- 
did fraternal delegates, coming from 
Great Britain to the United States, who 
bring us a message from the workers of 
that great democracy, Great Britain. We 
in turn have sent representatives from 
the American Federation of Labor to 
carry greetings and fraternal assurances 
to the workers of Great Britain. In the 
same manner we have maintained a 
friendly, sound, solid, fraternal and eco- 
nomic relationship between the workers 
of Canada and the United States. We 





do not know or recognize any dividing 
line between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States of America. We are 
truiy members of a_ great. fraternal 
brotherhood, and we have endeavored to 
cultivate that friendship. I think it is 
fortunate indeed in that we have been 
permitted to function in that way for so 
many years upon the American Conti- 
nent. 


But for some reason or other a group 
within our movement decided to leave 
us, walk out of the house of labor and 
establish their own independent dual 
movement. We have regarded them as a 
part of us ever since. they left. We do 
not entertain enmity, ill will or hatred 
towards them. Instead, the hand of wel- 
come has been presented to them continu- 
ously ever since they left the house of 
labor in 1935. Some of them have come 
back. We welcomed them home. They 
were accorded a place within the house 
of labor and there they ‘have lived and 
dwelt with us in harmony and in a beau- 
tiful relationship. Perhaps others’ will 
come. It is reported that there are some, 
one or perhaps two distinct units of the 
dual movement that have about reached 
the point where they will come back 
again to the front door of the house of 
labor and ask us for the privilege of com- 
ing back home. The chances are that 
some interesting developments may take 
place in that direction. 


It is my opinion that the definite policy 
pursued by the American Federation of 
Labor towards those who erred and who 
left us will be followed, but in addition 
to that we have sought through peace 
negotiations to settle the division which 
exist within the family of labor and 
within the ranks of labor. We maintain 
the chief asset of labor is its economic 
strength. Rob labor of that and it is 
poor indeed, completely stripped. Mag- 
nify, strengthen and develop it to its 
maximum strength and it is powerful be- 
yond comprehension. It has never been 
the purpose of labor to use that economic 
strength unwisely. It has been the fixed 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor to use it for the purpose of lifting 
the standard of life and living among 
working men to high and _ still higher 
levels, to make citizens of a democracy 
the kind of men and women who are not 
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slaves, but who will develop democracy 
by creating decent conditions under 
which to live and work. If we mobilize 
the strength of millions and millions we 
are more powerful. If we are split into 
fighting camps we are weakened. The 
interests of the worker who serves in the 
mill and the factory call for unity with- 
in the ranks of labor both in the United 
States and Canada. 

You delegates sitting in this convention 
as representatives of a great constituency 
cannot disregard or ignore the rights and 
needs of the one who digs in the trenches, 
or who serves in the mill, the factory 
and the mines of our nation. Their in- 
terests must be upheld up here, high, and 
we must respect them and endeavor to 
protect them. So we have appealed to 
those who have left us to come back 
home, to sit around the conference table 
and work out a settlement of our dif- 
ferences. 

The report of our Executive Coun- 
cil makes clear how we have appealed 
and how we have taken the initiative— 
the American Federation of Labor with 
six million members—and have asked 
them to come back home. Fortunately, 
after a long interval and after much time 
has elapsed, steps have been taken for 
the purpose of resuming peace negotia- 
tions. I can report to those in attendance 
at this convention that it is expected that 
a committee, a distinguished committee 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor and a committee representing those 
who left us, will sit around the confer- 
ence table in a friendly atmosphere, with- 
in the near future, for the purpose of 
trying to find a basis of accommodation 
and settlement of our differences. I know 
that I speak your sentiments when I say 
we wish them godspeed in their efforts, 
and we will do everything that lies within 
our power to make it a full and complete 
success, 

My heart is in this movement. Every 
fiber and sentiment of my being is 
deeply touched. The need for unity with- 
in the ranks of labor is profoundly im- 
pressive. I will give all I can in order 
to promote the realization of that purpose 
and of that objective, and if I could 
reach that objective and realize it within 
the life of my official service to you I 
would feel then that I had practically 


completed my work as your representa- 
tive. I pray and hope and trust that we 
can all sit down, ultimately feeling that 
we have achieved the greatest outstand- 
ing objective that labor has set for unity, 
solidarity, harmony and fraternity within 
the ranks of labor. 

Now I shall bring this address to a 
close. I am profoundly touched by the 
expression upon your faces. I can see 
that you are thinking seriously, and that 
you are moved by one sincere and single 
desire, and that is to so serve and act 
at this convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as to promote the com- 
mon cause, to further the winning of the 
war, to do everything that lies 
within our power to establish peace, 
freedom, liberty and democracy through- 
out the world. 

You know during the World War there 
was a song beautifully written by a gen- 
ius in America, sung on the battlefields of 
France, and in the homes and meeting 
places in America. You will recall you 
were deeply moved when you heard it. 
The song was entitled, “‘The Yanks Are 
Coming.’’ Now, I want to announce to 
the world here this morning and to you, 
that we can paraphrase that song by 
shouting to our friends in Great Britain, 
to the enslaved workers of the conquered 
nations, to those held in bondage, who are 
subordinating every human _ instinct, 
that the armies of America and of Can- 
ada are coming. The advance guard is 
there. Canada has been sending her 
brave sons into the battlefields overseas, 
and they have been acquitting themselves 
in characteristic Canadian fashion. Some 
of our boys are in Ireland, some in Alaska, 
some in the Solomon Islands, and some on 
Wake Island, and some God knows 
where. But soon our friends abroad who 
love us as we love them will hear the 
sound of their marching feet, they will 
witness with their own eyes the perfect 
equipment of each one of them, they will 
see the brave, resolute expression upon 
their faces. They will listen to the ships 
carrying supplies, passing through the 
submarine infested seas for the purpose 
of carrying succor and relief to the op- 
pressed of our people in conquered lands. 

As I speak these words I recall it has 
only been a short time since that great 
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patriot, Jimmy Doolittle and his group 
visited Japan and there reminded the 
people of Tokio that they were not in- 
vincible. You and I, I hope, will live to 
see the day when the armies of the Unit- 
ed Nations, including America and Can- 
ada, will be in Berlin and in Tokio as 
well. Let us cheer them abroad with the 
sound of our marching feet, the realiza- 
tion of the winning of the battle in the 
production field, the sending of our ships 
in countless numbers, the filling of the 
heavens with airplanes, and after the vic- 
tory has been won, then let us call upon 
the civilized world to demand that Hitler, 
Mussolini and his dictators shall pay the 
penalty for their crimes just as he has 
murdered the hostages. 

(Applause. ) 

Now, I have the duty of officially and 
legally declaring the Sixty-second Annual 
Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor duly convened and open for the 
transaction of business. The convention 
will please be in order, 


INTRODUCTION OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


President Green: The fraternal dele- 
gates from Great Britain and the Domin- 
ion of Canada are seated on the stage. I 
want all the delegates, officers, and visi- 
tors in attendance at this convention to 
become acquainted with them and to 
know them, because we want you to make 
them understand, as you can, that they 
are among devoted, loyal friends, and 
that they are most welcome in our midst. 


First, | present to you Mr. Jack Turner, 
one’ of the fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress. He 
represents the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. 


Then I wish to present to you Arthur 
Bryn Roberts, the other fraternal dele- 
gate from Great Britain, who represents 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 


Then I present to you Brother Donovan 
Swailes, the fraternal delegate from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
who is President of the Winnipeg Trades 
and Labor Council and Secretary of Win- 





nipeg Musicians Mutual Protective Asso- 
ciation No. 190. 

Then, I cannot refrain from introduc- 
ing to you his very gracious wife, who is 
sitting by his side. Now, you know them, 
so that when you meet them I want you 
to greet them and let them know that they 
are right here among the best friends 
they can find in any country in the world 
outside of Great Britain. 

(All of the fraternal delegates and Mrs. 
Swailes arose and acknowledged the in- 
troduction. ) 

President Green: The first order of 
business will be the announcement of the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Busi- 
ness. I call upon Secretary Meany to 
submit the list of the names of that com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Meany read the following 
list: 


RULES AND ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 


H. W. Sullivan, W. R. Brooks, William 
F. Bauers, W. Warren Smith, John B. 
Robinson, John C. MacDonald, Arthur 
Foster, Lloyd A. Thrush, N. P. Alifas, 
Charles Aquadro, Russell R. Dreyer, 
Harry J. Steeper, Edward J. Winter, 
H. Kk. Greenwald, George J. Richardson, 
Henry Nelson, Grace Sardegna, John 
Locher, Joseph P. Clark, Pauline New- 
man, Herman Winter, Joseph k. Mayeur. 

Committee Chairman Sullivan: The 
Rules Committee will meet at this table 


immediately upon adjournment. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


President Green: We have a short mes- 
sage here from Secretary Schevenels, of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. I will call upon Secretary Meany 
to read it now for insertion in the record. 

Secretary Meany read the following 


message: 


Message from the International 
Federation of Trade Unions 


We very much regret that the techni- 
eal difficulties of the war prevent us from 
attending this year your convention, in 
order to convey on behalf of the I.F.T.U. 
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to you, President Green, and to all the 
delegates of the Convention our fraternal 
greetings and sincere wishes for the full- 
est success of your deliberations. 


Last year at your Seattle Convention 
we had the privilege to express by word 
of mouth the feelings of deepest grati- 
tude of organized labor all over the world 
for the tremendous help given by Amer- 
ica to the fighting forces of the free 
nations. Only a few weeks later the Unit- 
ed States were already an actual partner 
in the war. In addition to their inex- 
haustible economic resources they threw 
into this world-wide battle their formid- 
able military forces for the defeat of the 
Axis barbarians. This new development 
and the fact that, today, on all the battle- 
fields, the American Navy, Air Force, 
and Armies are taking an ever increas- 
ing part in the counter offensive against 
the Axis, have brought into the hearts of 
all the people, and especially into those of 
the enslaved countries, renewed hopes 
that the cemmon enemy of civilized 
humanity will be defeated and defeated 
soon. Moreover, the participation of Am- 


‘ erica is inspiring great confidence to the 


toiling masses of all nations in the out- 
come of the peace battle. We welcome 
the claim put forward by President Green, 
that Labor should participate as full 
partner in the peace conferences where 
the future of the world and that of the 
common people will be decided. At that 
crucial moment in human history the re- 
sponsibility of organized American labor 
will be very heavy. We have therefore 
learned with very great satisfaction of 
the new efforts undertaken by your Fed- 
eration with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to restore Trade Union 
unity in the United States. We look for- 
ward with great expecctations to the out- 
come of these’talks and we sincerely hope 
that your efforts will be crowned with 
success, so that American Labor will be 
at its full strength to fulfil their heavy 
responsibilities. These your. achieve- 
ments, we are sure, will redound to the 
credit of American Labor and will be a 
lasting benefit to world Labor. 


W. SCHEVENELS, 
General Secretary I.F.T.U. 


President Green: The message as read 
will be included in the report of today’s 
proceedings. 

The Secretary has an announcement to 
make. 

Secretary Meany: The Canadjan Club is 
holding a luncheon in the Ball Room of 
this hotel at 12.45 o’clock today. The 
guest of honor and speaker at this con- 
vention is Mr. Edwin A. Locke, Jr., Assis- 
tant to Donald Nelson, Chairman of the 
United States War Production Board. Mr. 
Locke will speak shortly after one o'clock. 


Delegates are invited to attend this lun- 
cheon and listen to Mr. Locke’s address. 


The Chair recognizes Brother Jenoves, 
Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee for announcements. 


Committee Chairman Jenoves: Mr. 
President and Delegates—The announce- 
ments we are about to make this morning 
are necessarily numerous because of cer- 
tain information we want to bring to your 
attention. Your Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates requests that all delegates and their 
guests be in their seats for the banquet in 
the concert hall this evening not later 
than 6.20 o’clock, p.m. We also request 
that all delegates bring with them their 
tickets for the banquet. The reason for 
that is obvious. That is the only way the 
hotel management will have to make an 
accounting of the number of guests who 
will be at the banquet. 





You will note in your envelope for the 
delegates and also for the guests, a blue 
card for a street car ride around the city 
which will take place Wednesday after- 
noon at 1.45 o’clock. The ride around the 
city will take approximately two and a 
half hours. We would request you to fill 
out the card and show the number of 
individuals who may take the ride, so that 
we can arrange for a sufficient number 
of cars. We ask you to fill out those cards 
not later than Tuesday evening. 


Due to war conditions we are not able 
to provide buses for the delegates. It is 
not necessary to dwell on that point be- 
cause every delegate knows that both 
gasoline and tires are on the priority list 
in this city here, as in many other cities. 


All delegates and guests are kindly re- 
quested to exchange the theatre invita- 
tions for the play, “‘Spring Again’’ at the 
booth that is provided for the reserved 
seats, so that they may know definitely 
how many are going to attend. If you 
want to make up a party, kindly have 
one of the party exchange all the invita- 
tions for the group, so that they may ob- 
tain seats together. As the number of 
tickets is limited, the committee would 
appreciate the tickets being taken only 
by those who are sure to attend, so that 
there will be no empty seats. Tickets 
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must be exchanged not later than Tues- 
day, October 6th, at 12.00 o’clock noon 


The Famous Players of this city have 
kindly informed your Committee on Ar- 
rangements that tickets will be given to 
every duly accredited delegate or their 
guests, who have a convention badge to 
identify them, for the attendance at any 
of the Famous Players Theatres in To- 
ronto. Representatives of the Famous 
Players will be outside the convention 
hall at a table at 2.00 o’clock this after- 
noon and each day upon adjournment. 

The room of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the convention is Room 136. 
Any delegate requiring any information 
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can call at that room in this hotel and 
get the information. The reception room 
is No. 236, and any delegate who cares to 
visit that room at his convenience will 
be extended a hearty welcome. 


The ladies’ reception room is No. 340. 
The same courtesies will be extended to 
the women delegates as those extended 
to the men. 


President Green: It now appears that 
we have completed the work of this 
morning’s session. If there are no objec- 
tions, therefore, we will stand recessed 
until 2.30 o’clock this afternoon. 


At 12.10 o’clock p.m, the convention ad- 
journed to reconvene at 2.30 o’clock p.m. 


FIRST DAY — MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
October 5, 1942 


The convention was called to order at 
2.30 o’clock by President Green. 
President Green: I desire to announce a 
special meeting of the Executive Council 
in Dining Room 7 immediately after ad- 
journment of this afternoon session. I 
request all members of the Executive 
Council to be present in Parlor 7 immedi- 
ately after adjournment of the session. 
The Chair will now recognize Chairman 
Moran of the Committee on Credentials. 
Committee Chairman Moran: The re- 
port will be submitted by Secretary 


Kreindler. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Kreindler reported 
as follows: 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
October 5, 1942. 


To President Green, Officers and Dele- 
gates of the Sixty-Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


Your Committee on Credentials, who, in 
accordance with our laws, were appointed 
by their respective International Presi- 
dents at the request of President Green, 
herewith submit the following report: 

We have examined the credentials of 
501 delegates, representing 87 Inter- 





national and National Unions, 4 Depart- 
ments, 34 State Branches, 95 Central 
Bodies, and 58 Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions, and 3 Fraternal Delegates, 
and recommend that the following be 
seated: 


Actors and Artistes of America, Asso- 
ciated—Frank Gillmore, 190 votes. 

Air Line Pilots’ Association—David L. 
Behncke, 14 votes. 


Asbestos Workers, International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
—Joseph A. Mullaney, C. W. Sickles, 40 
votes. 


Automobile Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union United—Irvan Cary, Jerry 
Aldred, 368 votes. 


Bakery and _ Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America—A. A. 
Myrup, Joseph Schmidt, Herman Winter, 
Wm. McGuern, Peter Beisel, 919 votes. 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists’ International Union of America, 
Journeymen—William C. Birthright, An- 
thony Merlino, Patrick H. Reagan, 
Charles T. Crane, John B. Robinson, 490 
votes. 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of—Roy Horn, 
Frank H. Weibel, George Edgerton, 92 
votes. 

Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, International Bro- 
therhood of—J. A. Franklin, J. N. Davis, 
William E. Walter, Harry Nacey, Chas. J. 
MacGowan, John F. Schmitt, 903 votes. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood 
of — John B. Haggerty, J. B. Prewitt, 
Mary G. Morley, 271 votes. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—John J. 
Mara, 390 votes. 
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Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union of America—William J. 
Bowen, Harry C. Bates, Richard J. Gray, 
John McLeod, William J. Moran, Thomas 
O’Donnell, 650 votes. 


Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
The United — Frank Kasten, William 
Tracy, 130 votes. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association—P. J. Morrin, 
J. H. Lyons, Wm. F. Bauers, Wm. H. 
Pope, Jos. F. Boyen, L. L. Myers, 861 
votes. 


Building Service Employes’ Inter- 
national Union—Wm. L. McFetridge, Wil- 
liam H. Cooper, Russell R. Dreyer, 
Thomas Shortman, Sidney Pudell, 700 
votes. 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
way—Felix H. Knight, Irvin Barney, A. E. 
McCormick, Henry Valliancourt, 700 votes. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of—Wm. L. Hutche- 
son, M. A. Hutcheson, Frank Duffy, 
James F. Marsh, E. C. Meinert, Wm. 
Goluverg, Charles Johnson, Jr., Albert 
Lafrennie, 3,667 votes. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
International Union, United — William 
Schoenberg, Toney Gallo, Arthur J. 
Strunk, Samuel R. Diskan, 211 votes. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America—R. E. Van Horn, A. P. Bower, 
100 votes. 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers, 
International Association of—W. S. Gross, 
H. E. Greenwald, M. Minaden, John 
Zitello, 169 votes. 

Clerks, National Federation of Post 
Office—Leo. E. George, William I. Horner, 
Louis A. Decker, Oscar L. Whitesell, 
Warren W. Harvey, 450 votes. 

Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George 
M. Harrison, Phil E. Ziegler, Robert 
Morgan, Frank H. Hall, George Hooper, 
Harold Buckingham, 1,558 votes. 

Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, Retail—W. G. Desepte, C. C. 
Coulter, 1,000 votes. 

Coopers’ International Union of North 
America—James J. Doyle, Gust Ladik, 
51 votes. 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers’ International Union—Joseph O’Neill. 
Sol Cilento, 70 votes. 

Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and—Foster J. Pratt, 34 votes. 

Electrical Workers of America, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of—Ed. J. Brown, 
G. M. Bugniazet, Chas. M. Paulsen, 
Ernest Ingles, Edgar J. Fransway, Carl 
Carlson, Walter Lenox, 2,079 votes. 


Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of—John C. MacDonald, F. B. 
Comfort, J. Woolsey, 102 votes. 


Engineers, International Union of 


Operating—William E. Maloney, Frank A. 
Fitzgerald, Joseph S. Fay, Oliver W 


Carter, Joseph J. Delaney, Frank P. Con- 
verse, 800 votes. 

Engravers’ Union of North America, In- 
ternational Photo — Edward J. Volz, 
Matthew Woll, Henry F. Schmal, 108 
votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association 
of—Fred W. Baer, James Preston, George 
J. Richardson, Vincent J. Kane, John P. 
Redmond, 382 votes. 

Firemen and Oilers, International Bro- 
therhood of—John F. McNamara, John 
Clinton, Anthony E. Matz, Joseph P. 
Clark, Robert J. Tormey, 411 votes. 

Garment Workers of America, United— 
Joseph P. McCurdy, Anne Peterson, A. 
Adamski, George C. Slater, W. R. Brooks, 
400 votes. 

Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies—David Dubinsky, Julius Hochman, 
Israel Feinberg, Charles Kreindler, Grace 
Sardegna, John S. Martin, Moe Falikman, 
2,250 votes. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada — James 
Maloney, W. W. Campbell, William F. 
Eshbaugh, Homer Olaker, 202 votes. 

Glass Cutters’ League of America, Win- 
dow—Joseph E. Mayeur, 16 votes. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint 
—Harry H. Cook, Charles E. Lavelle, 
A. C. Weaver, 237 votes. 

Glove Workers’ Union of America, In- 
ternational—Thomas Durian, 28 votes. 

Yovernment Employes, American Fed- 
eration of—James B. Burns, Berniece B. 
Heffner, 236 votes. 

Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
tion of America, The—Laurence Foley, 50 
votes. 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International Ladies— 
Samuel Reinlib, Samuel Laderman, 122 
votes. 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, United—M. Zaritsky, 
Jacob Roberts, Arthur Foster, Maurice 
Silcoff, Minnie Teitelbaum, 320 votes. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of _America, _Inter- 
national—Joseph V. Moreschi, Joseph 
Marshall, Herbert Rivers, M. D. Cox, 
James Bove, Joseph B. Etchison, A. C. 
D’Andrea, Carl E. Berg, 2,837 votes. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America—Edward 
Flore, Hugo Ernst, Emanuel Koveleski, 
Chris Lane, Louis Koenig, Pauline New- 
man, Nat Messing, 2,420 votes. 

Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 
—Leon Williams, 83 votes. 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal—Wm. J. McSorley, Harry 
J. Hagen, Walter M. Matthews, 81 votes. 

Laundry Workers’ International Union 
—William J. Donovan, Sam J. Byers, 
Tillie Clifford, 450 votes. 

Leather Workers’ International Union, 
United—Bernard G. Quinn, 33 votes. 
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Letter Carriers, National Association ot 
—William C. Doherty, William J. Gor- 
man, George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, 
Raymond Lieberman, 600 votes. 


Lithographers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association of the United 
States and Canada—William J. Riehl, 
Robert Bruck, Fred W. Rose, 139 votes. 


Longshoremen’s Association, Inter- 
national—Joseph P. Ryan, John R. 
Owens, 631 votes. 


Machinists, International Association of 
—Harvey W. Brown, N. P. Alifas, D. M. 
Burrows, John Clayton, James Edgar, 
Robert Haddow, 3,285 votes. 

Maintenance of Way Employes, Brother- 
hood of—E. E. Milliman, A. Shoemake, 
J. J. Farnan, W. Jewkes, J. J. O’Grady, 
E. J. Hopcraft, 969 votes. 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, Inter- 
national Association of — William Mc- 
Carthy, John J. Conway, 55 votes. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated—Earl W. 
Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, Joseph P. 
McCoy, John J. Walsh, Milton S. Max- 
well, T. J. Lloyd, 948 votes. 

Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, Sheet—Robert Byron, James J. Ryan, 
James T. Moriarty, James W. Close, 204 
votes. 


Mine Workers of America, International 
Union Progressive—William Keck, Lloyd 
A. Thrush, Earl Evans, 350 votes. 

Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America, International—Harry 
Stevenson, E. M. Jarvis, Elbert E. Leib, 
Stephen Miller, John Schmid, 621 votes. 

Musicians, American Federation of — 
James C. Petrillo, C. L. Bagley, Joseph N. 
Welcr, Harry J. Steeper, Vincent Castro- 
nove, Frank B. Field, 1,000 votes. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Brotherhood of—L. P. Lin- 
delof, L. M. Raftery, James P. Meehan, 
Christian M. Madsen, Pete Yablonski, 
Sam Huber, 1,226 votes. 

Paper Makers, International Brother- 
hood of — Arthur Huggins, Ernest B. 
Lambton, Joseph Addy, 271 votes. 


Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America-—George Q. Lynch, 97 votes. 





Plasterers’ International Association of 
the United States and Canada, Operative 
—John E. Rooney, M. J. McDonough, 
John Donlin, John J. Brennan, 250 votes. 


Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 
United States and Canada, United Asso- 
ciation of—George Masterton, Martin P. 
Durkin, George Meany, Charles M. Rau, 
Louis Guerard, 525 votes. 

Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 


International Union, Metal—W. W. Brit- 
ton, Ray Kelsay, 100 votes. 


Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car— 
A. Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
77 votes. 
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Potters, National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive—James M. Duffy, George Turner, 
Charles Zimmer, James Coffey, 178 votes 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers 
Union of North America, Internationa! 
Plate—James Mowatt, 8 votes. 


Printing Pressmen’s and _ Assistants 
Union of North America, International— 
George L. Berry, F. W. Maxted, Norbert 
Berger, Robert F. Winter, John J. Brom- 
ley, 476 votes. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of—John P. Burke, 
H. W. Sullivan, James S. Killen, Samuel 
Ashton, Elmer P. Meinz, 567 votes. 


Railway Employes of America, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
—W. D. Mahon, Joseph J. Kehoe, Henry 
Nelson, Andrew Wigstrom, Robert Arnott. 
Arthur Seward, 878 votes. 


Railway Mail Association — C. M 
Harvey, Henry W. Strickland, 229 votes 


Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- 
ers’ Association, United Slate, Tile and 
Composition—Charles Aquadro, J. 1 
Gavlak, 57 votes. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—John Hawk, Harry Lundeberg 
Patrick McHugh, Duke Dushane, 2i2 
votes. 

Special Delivery Messengers, The 
National Association of—George L. War- 
fel, 9 votes. 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of 
Theatrical — Richard F. Walsh, Louis 
Kxrouse, Thomas V. Green, E. J. Brock, 
Michael J. Mungovan, 420 votes. 

State County and Municipal Employes, 
American Federation of—Arnold S. Zan- 
der, Gordon W. Chapman, Roderick Mac- 
Donald, George L. Turner, 356 votes. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, International—Leo J 
Buckley, Chas. A. Sumner, Michael P. J 
Hogan, ©°8 votes. 

®. .e Mounters’ International Union- 
Edward J. Winter, Edw. W. Kaiser, Ray- 
mond Levingston, 80 votes. 

S. -..chiaen’s Union of North America 
Thomas C. Cashen, John Lundergan, &> 
votes. 


Teachers, American Federation of 
John M. Fewkes, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma 
M. Borchardt, Ira S. Turley, 229 votes. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, International 
Brotherhood of—Daniel J. Tobin, John M 
Gillespie, Frank W. Brewster, John 
O’Rourke, Robert Lester, John R. Bray, 
5,056 votes. 


Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad— 
V. O. Gardner, E. J. Manion, 300 votes. 

Telegraphers’ Union of North America, 
The Commercial—W. L. Allen, Arthur 
Markel, 71 votes. 

Textile Workers of America, United— 
Francis J. Gorman, Anthony F. Valente. 
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William E. G. Batty, 
James Carlen, 353 votes. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union 
—W. Warren Smith, Elmer D. Keen, 182 
votes. 

Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America—Sal B. Hoffmann, Alfred 
Rota, William Kohn, 160 votes. 

Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of 


North America, United—Rudolph Heinl, 
31 votes. 


Lloyd Klenert, 


Departments 


Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment—John P. Coyne, 1 vote. 


Metal Trades Department — John P. 
Frey, 1 vote. 
Railroad Employes Department—Bert 


M. Jewell, 1 vote. 


Union Label Trades Department—I. M. 
Ornburn, 1 vote. 


State Branches 


Alabama State Federation of 
Ted Williams, 1 vote. 


Arizona State Federation of 
Earl G. Rooks, 1 vote. 
California State Federation of Labor— 
C. J. Haggerty, 1 vote. 
Colorado State Federation of 
James A. Brownlow, 1 vote. 
Connecticut State Federation of Labor— 


Labor— 


Labor— 


La bor— 


John J. Egan, 1 vote. 

Florida State Federation of Labor— 
Leo H. Hill, 1 vote. 

Georgia State Federation of Labor— 
Dewey L. Johnson, 1 vote. 

Illinois State Federation of Labor— 
Reuben Soderstrom, 1 vote. 

Indiana State Federation of Labor— 


Carl H. Mullen, 1 vote. 


Iowa State Federation of Labor—A. A. 
Couch, 1 vote. 


Kansas State Federation of Labor— 
F. M. Crump, 1 vote. 


Maryland — District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Labor—Frank J. Coleman, 1 
vote. 

Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
-Nicholas P. Morrissey, 1 vote. 


Michigan State Federation of 
John Reid, 1 vote. 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor— 
Geo. W. Lawson, 1 vote. 


Labor— 


Missouri State Federation of Labor— 
Floyd Brittian, 1 vote. 

Montana State Federation of Labor— 
James D. Graham, 1 vote. 

Nebraska State Federation of Labor— 
Roy M. Brewer, 1 vote. 

Nevada State Federation of Labor— 


Nathan Lee, 1 vote. 


New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
—Louis P. Marciante, 1 vote. 

New York State Federation of Labor— 
Thomas J. Lyons, 1 vote. 


North Carolina State Federation of 
Labor—H. L. Kiser, 1 vote. 
North Dakota State Federation of 


Labor—W. W. Murrey, 
Ohio State Federation 
Hannah, 1 vote. 
Oregon State Federation of 
D. E. Nickerson, 1 vote. 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 
—James L. McDevitt, 1 vote. 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 


1 vote. 
of Labor—Phil. 


Labor— 


ingmen—Prudencio Rivera Martinez, 1 
vote. 
South Carolina State Federation of 


Labor—Ronald O. Fine, 1 vote. 

Tennessee State Federation of Labor— 
R. S. McCann, 1 vote. 

Texas State Federation of 
Harry W. Acreman, 1 vote. 

Virginia State Federation of Labor— 
O. C. Moore, 1 vote. 

Washington State Federation of Labor 
—James A. Taylor, 1 vote. 

West Virginia State Federation of Labor 
—Tom Cairns, 1 vote. 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor— 
Herman Seide, 1 vote. 


Labor — 


City Central Bodies 


Akron, O., Summit County Trades and 


Labor Assembly—Kenneth D. Statler, 1 
vote. 
Allentown, Pa., Central Trades and 


Labor Council—Joseph Ruccio, 1 vote. 


Asheville, N. C., Central Labor Union— 
Nick E. Collins, 1 vote. 


Ashland, Ky., Central 
John Hock, 1 vote. 

Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades— 
Albert W. Gossett, 1 vote. 


Balboa, C. Z., Central Labor Union— 
Charles F. Wahl, 1 vote. 


Battle Creek and Calhoun, Mich., 
eration of Labor—Ed. 

Birmingham, Ala., 
W. J. O’Neal, 1 vote. 

Blue Island, Ill., Central Labor Union— 
Thomas J. O’Brien, 1 vote. 

Boise, Ida., Trades and Labor Council— 
W. L. Robinson, 1 vote. 

Boston, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
John J. Kearney, 1 vote. 

Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union 
—Thomas E. Wilkinson, 1 vote. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Federation of Labor— 
Robert A. Smith, 1 vote. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., Federation of Labor 
—J. C. Blodgett, 1 vote. 

Chicago, Ill., Federation of 
vote. 


Labor Union— 


Fed- 
Willis, 1 vote. 


Trades Council— 


Labor— 


Thomas J. Haggerty, 1 
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Chicago Heights, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Leslie Goudie, 1 vote. 

Cincinnati, O., Central Labor Union— 
John J. Hurst, 1 vote. 

Cleveland, O., Federation of Labor— 
Thomas A. Lenehan, 1 vote. 

Council Bluffs, Ia., Central Labor Union 

Gordon E. Beck, 1 vofe. 

Dallas, Tex., Central Labor Council— 
Wm. J. Harris, 1 vote. 

Danville, Ill., Trades and Labor Council 
—Louis H. Leverenz, 1 vote. 

Dayton, O., Central Labor Union—John 
E. Breidenbach, 1 vote. 

Denver, Colo., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—H. H. Herbolshimer, 1 vote. 

Des Moines, Ia., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Jas. W. Soutter, 1 vote. 

Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., 
Federation of Labor—Frank X. Martel, 
1 vote. 

Duluth, Minn., Federated Trades 
Assembly—Robert A. Olson, 1 vote. 

Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Stewart A. Seifert, 1 vote. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union County Central 
Trades Council—George F. Cushing, 1 
vote. 

Galveston, Tex., Labor Council—B. A. 
Gritta, 1 vote. 

Grand Coulee, Wash., Central Labor 
Council—Dave Stalker, 1 vote. 

Hamilton, O., Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—Milton Doll, 1 vote. 

Hamilton, Ont., Can., Trades and Labor 
Council—Norman W. Linington, 1 vote. 

Harrisburg, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—George Heine, 1 vote. 

Holyoke, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Francis M. Curran, 1 vote. 

Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor 
Union—-Arthur Appleton, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Kans., Central Labor 
Union—Geo. J. Harrison, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Mo., Industrial Council— 
Leonard T. Williams, 1 vote. 

Kensington, Ill., Calumet Joint Labor 
Council—Jeff O. Johnson, 1 vote. 

Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., 
Trades and Labor Assembly—Pete Doll, 
1 vote. 

Kitchener, Ont., Can., Twin City 
Trades and Labor Council—John 5S. 
Wagner, 1 vote. 

Lincoln, Nebr., Central Labor Union— 
Paul R. Chapman, 1 vote. 


Long Beach, Calif., Central Labor 
Union—Alvin Roberts, 1 vote. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles County 
Central Labor Council—J. W. Buzzell, 1 
vote. 


Lowell, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Sidney E. Le Bow, 1 vote. 


Marquette, Mich., Central Labor Union 
—Dexter D. Clark. 1 vote. 
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Meadville, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Joseph Kolesar, 1 vote. 

Meriden, Conn., Central Labor Union 
Joseph De Paola, 1 vote. 

_ Milwaukee, Wis., Federated Trades 
Council—J. F. Friedrick, 1 vote. 

; Montreal, Que., Can., Trades and Labor 
Council—Hugh Corrigan, 1 vote. 

Nampa, Ida., Trades and Labor Council 

IXrnest R. Riggs, 1 vote. 

Nassau_and Suffolk Counties, N. es 
Central Trades and Labor Council — 
William C. De Koning, 1 vote. 

_New Bedford, Mass., Central Labor 
Union—Seraphim P. Jason, 1 vote. 

New Orleans, La., Central Trades and 
Labor Council—Robert L. Soule, 1 vote. 

New York, | N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York and 
Vie.—James C. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Norfolk, Va., Central Labor Union — 
Ii. M. Moore, 1 vote. 

Omaha, Nebr., Central Labor Union— 
Gordon C. Preble, 1 vote. 

Ottawa, Ont., Can., Allied Trades and 
Labor Association—P. M. Draper, 1 vote. 

Parkersburg, W. Va., Central Trades 
and Labor Council—M. E. Wingrove, 1 
vote. 

Parsons, Kans., Central Labor Union 
William Carl Masters, 1 vote. 

Pa .dena-San Gabriel Valley, Calif., 
Central Labor Council—Burt B. Currigan, 
1 vote. 

Passaic County, N. J., Central Labor 
Union—Sal Maso, 1 vote. 

Pawtucket, R. I., Central Trades and 
Labor Union—Edwin A. Patt, 1 vote. 

Pensacola, Fla., Central Labor Union— 
M. D. Lambert, 1 vote. 

Peoria, Ill., Trades and Labor Assembly 
—Anna Rimington, 1 vote. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union 

Joseph McDonough, 1 vote. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Central Trades Council 

Scott F. Marshall, 1 vote. 

Portland, Ore., Central Labor Council 
of Portland and Vic.—Gust Anderson, 1 
vote. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Central Labor 
Union—Will E. Furber, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. I., Central Federated 
Union—John McConnell, 1 vote. 

Raleigh, N. C., Central Labor Union— 
Joseph Powers, 1 vote. 

Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Coun- 
cil—Martin L. Wolfskill, 1 vote. 

teno, Nev., Central Trades and Labor 
Council—Paula Day, 1 vote. 

Riverside, Calif., Central Labor Union 
Cc. W. Mitchell, 1 vote. 


Rochester, N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor Council—Henry D. O’Connell, 1 
vote. 





St. Catharines, Ont., Can., Trades and 
Labor Council—-Aige Antonsen, 1 vote. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor 
Union—John I. Rollings, 1 vote. 

St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Gerald J. O’Donnell, 1_ vote. 

Salina, Kans., Central Labor Union— 
Clem Blangers, 1 vote. 

Salinas, Calif., Central Labor Union, 
Monterey County—William G. Kenyon, 1 
vote. 

San Diego, Calif., Federated Trades 
and Labor Council—Robert E. Noonan, 
1 vote. 

San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council— 
John A. O’Connell, 1 vote. 

Santa Monica, Calif., Central Labor 
Union—AI Mason, 1 vote. 

Scranton, Pa., Central Labor Union— 
Joseph L. Downes, 1 vote. 

Seattle, and Vic., Wash., Central Labor 
Council—Claude O’Reilly, 1 vote. 

South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Frank E. Doyle, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor— 
Robert E. Woodmansee, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union— 
Frank E. Lohmeyer, 1 vote. 

Springfield, O., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—George E. McKenna, 1 vote. 

Stamford, Conn., Central Labor Union— 
Carl Galasso—1 vote. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor Union 
—O. B. Soucie, 1 vote. 

Toronto, Ont., Can., District Labor 
Council—A. Scott, 1 vote. 

Vancouver B. C., Can., Trades and 
Labor Council—Percy R. Bengough, 1 
vote. 

Waltham and Newton, Mass., Central 
Labor Union—Frank C. Burke, 1 vote. 

Washington, D. C., Central Labor Union 
—John Locher, 1 vote. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Central Labor 
Union—Edward Gilbertson, 1 vote. 


Local Unions 


Advertising Publicity and Newspaper 
Representatives Union No. 20711, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Maury E. Rubin, 1 vote. 

Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19256, 
Massena, N. Y.—Hubert E. Butts, 2 votes. 

Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 22442, 
Vancouver, Wash.—C. L. Smith, 2 votes. 

Battery Workers’ Union No. 22516, 
Dubuque, Iowa—Grace Craft, 7 votes. 

Beet Sugar Workers’ Union No. 20748, 
Santa Ana, Calif.—W. B. Casey, 2 votes. 

Bicycle Workers’ Union No. 20291, West- 
field, Mass.—Paul Zarichak, 3 votes. 

Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New 
York, N. Y.—Anthony Varrone, 4 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union No. 20843, 
Southern Alameda County, Calif.—Harry 
Rizzo, 12 votes. 

Cannery Workers’ Union_ No. 20905, 
Northern Alameda County, Calif.—Frank 
Martin Terra, 27 votes. 

Gannery Workers’ Union No. 21596, 
Suisun City, Solano County, Calif.—R. W. 
Wood, 1 vote. 

Cannery Workers’ Union, No. 22473, 
Sunnyvale, Calif.—A. P. Perry, 10 votes. 

Cantors’ Association, Jewish Ministers, 


No. 21585, Montreal, Que., Can.—Jacob 
Rosemarin, 1 vote. 





, Federal Labor Union No. 20613 (1 vote) ; 
Coal Yard Employes’ No. 19782 (3 votes); 
Federal Labor Union No. 18546 (4 votes); 
Federal Labor Union No. 19806 (44 
votes); Metal Workers’ Union, Corru- 
gated, No. 19339 (3 votes); Metal Work- 
ers’ Union, Fabricated, No. 19340 (8 
votes); Steel Workers’ Cooperative Union 
No. _ 18499 (7 votes); Stenographers, 
Typists, Bookkeepers and_ Assistants’ 
Union No. 16456 (3 votes); Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Warden S. Roberts, 73 votes. 

Dental Technicians’ Union No. 21645, 
en Conn.—Calvin R. Green, 1 
vote. 

Embalmers’ Union, Professional, No. 
9049, San Francisco, Calif.—Wm. J. Wil- 
liams, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18593, Cleve- 
land, O.—Peter C. Frolin, 3 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—William Ketner, 44 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18930, Utica, 
N. Y.—George Daly, 4 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19119, East 
St. Louis, Ill.—Morris Pratt, 5 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19152, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—S. P. Ming, 15 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19508, Wau- 
kegan, Ill.—Owen James, 8 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19587, Madison, 
Wis.—Alfred Breitzke, 8 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19635, Muske- 
gon, Mich.—William Lamb, 9 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jersey 
City and Vic., N. J.—George Kane, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Barber- 
ton, O.—Charles T. Sutter, 39 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 21754, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.—Ray Dudley, 12 votes ¢ 

Federal Labor Union No. 22689, Thorold, 
Ont., Can.—Hugh Maemaster, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23029, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Patrick J. Hogan, 1 vote. 

Fur Workers Union No. 21479, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada—Max Federman, 1 vote. 

Fur Workers Union No. 21480, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada—Sidney Waverman, 1 vote. 

Newspaper Workers’ Union, Labor and 
Community, No. 21877, Chicago, Il.— 
Anton Johannsen, 1 vote. 

Newswriters’ Union No. 21892, Salis- 
bury, N. C.—E. A. Tarver, 1 vote. 

Office Employes’ Union No. 11773, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—W. Robert Probey, 6 votes. 

Office Employes’ Union No. 18199, St. 
Paul, Minn.—L. E. Groner, 1 vote. 

Office Employes’ Union No. 20798, Los 
Angeles, Calif.—Mrs. Elma L. Goodwin, 
6 votes. 

Office Employees Union No. 22683, 
— Que., Canada—Yvonne Pouget, 

vote. 

Office Employes’ Union No. 23076, New 
York, N. Y.—Florence Feinstone, 1 vote. 

Packers and Preserve Workers’ Union 
No. 20989, San Francisco, Calif.—Law- 
rence T. Bregante, 1 vote. 

Packers and Repackers’ Union, Dairy 
Products, Fruit and Vegetable, No. 21888, 
aa York, Y.—James M. Lynam, 2 
votes. 


Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22411, 
Greater New York, N. Y.—David Marock, 


3 votes. 








Patrolmen’s Union, Railway, No. 22174, 


San Bernardino, Calif.—James A. O’Hal- 
loran, 1 vote. 
Protectors’ Union, Private Property, 


No. 21485, Chicago, Ill.—Henry W. Ram- 
saier, 1 vote. 

Saw File and Steel Products Workers’ 
Union, United, No. 22254, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Jeremiah Hutchinson, 25 votes. 


Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 
23181, New York, N. Y.—Meyer G. Wol- 
pert, 1 vote. 

Shorthand Reporters’ Union, Illinois 


Federation of, No. 20145, Chicago, Ill.— 
Abe Levin, 1 vote. 

Stenographers, Typists, _ Bookkeepers 
and Assistants’ Union No. 21142, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.—Jack Cadden, 1 vote. 

Telegraph Employes’ Federal 


Union, Southern Division, No. 22671, 
— Tenn.—W. <A. League, 14 
votes. 


Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Union 
No. 18205, Greater New York, N. Y.— 
Louis Lufrano, 4 votes. 

_Theatrical Agents and Managers, Asso- 
ciation of, No. 18032, New York, N. Y.— 
Louis F. Werba, 4 votes. 


Fraternal Delegates 


British Trades Union Congress—J. Tan- 
ner, Arthur Byrn Roberts, 2 votes. 

Canadian Trades and Labor Congress— 
Donovan Swailes, 1 vote. 


Respectfully submitted, 

WM. J. MORAN, Chairman. 

CHAS. T. CRANE, 

CHARLES KREINDLER, Secretary. 


At the close of the reading of the re- 
port, Committee Chairman Moran moved 
that the partial report of the committee 
be concurred in and the delegates seated. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

President Green: The Credential Com- 
mittee will be continued, and if anyone 
who has corrections they wish to make 
they may leave them with the Creden- 
tials Committee. 

The Chair now recognizes the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business—Chairman Sullivan. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER 
OF BUSINESS 


Committee Chairman Sullivan: Mr. 
Chairman, the Committee on Rules and 
Order of Business has met and elected 
Delegate Alifas of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists as Secretary. He 
will submit the report for your considera- 
tion. 
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Committee Secretary Alifas submitted 


the following report: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Sixty-Second Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In conformity with the instructions of 
your President and this convention, we, 
your Committee on Rules and Order of 
Business of the Sixty-Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, convened in Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, October 5, 1942, begs leave to 
make the following report for your con- 


sideration. 
Rules 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called 
to order at 9.30 a.m. and remain in ses- 
sion until 12.30 p.m., reconvene at 2.30 
p.m. and remain in_ session until 5.30 
p.m. on the following days: Monday and 
daily through Friday. There shall be no 
session on Saturday of this week. The 
convention next week will be in session— 
Monday and daily through Friday; and 
will meet on Saturday if the business of 
the convention is not completed. 

Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill in 
his attendance card within 380 minutes 
after convention is called to order shall 
be marked absent, but in the event of 
unavoidable absence, he may so report 
to the Secretary and be marked present. 

Rule 3. If a delegate while speaking be 
called to order, he shall at the request 
of the Chair take his seat until the ques- 
tion of order is decided. 

Rule 4. Should two or more delegates 
rise to speak at the same time, the Chair 
shall decide who is entitled to the floor. 

Rule 5. No delegate shall interrupt an- 
other in his remarks, except to raise a 
point of order. 

Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon a question until all 
who wish to speak have had an opportun- 
ity to do so. 

Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak 
more than twice upon the same question 
without permission from the convention. 

Rule 8 At the request of five delegates 
the mover of a motion shall submit it in 
writing. 

Rule 9. It shall require at least 30 dele- 
gates to move the previous question. 

Rule 10. Speeches shall be limited to 
ten minutes, but the time of speaking 
may be extended by a vote of the conven- 
tion. 

Rule 11. A motion shall not be open 
for discussion until it has been seconded 
and stated from the Chair. 

Rule 12. A motion to lay on the table 
shall not be debatable, except as limited 
by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

Rule 13. A motion to reconsider shall 
not be entertained unless made by a dele- 
gate who voted with the majority, and 
shall receive a majority vote. 

Rule 14. All resolutions shall bear the 
signature of the introducer and the title 
of the organization he represents and 
shall be submitted in triplicate form. 

Rule 15. No motion or resolution shall 
be voted upon until the mover or intro- 
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ducer has had a chance to speak upon it 
if he or she so desires. 

Rule 16. The reports of committees 
shall be subject to amendments and sub- 
stitutes from the floor of the convention, 
the same as other motions and resolu- 
tions. 

Rule 17. When a question is pending 
before the convention no motion shall be 
in order except to adjourn, to refer, for 
the previous question, to postpone indef- 
initely, to postpone for a certain time, to 
divide or amend, which motions shall 
have precedence in the order named. 

Rule 18. When a roll call has been tak- 
en and all delegates present have had an 
opportunity to record their votes, the bal- 
lot shall be declared closed. 

Rule 19. When a roll call ballot has 
been ordered, no adjournment shall take 
place until the result has been announced. 

Rule 20. Roberts’ Rules of Order shall 
be the guide on all matters not herein 
provided for. ‘ 


Order of Business 


1. Reading of minutes of previous ses- 
sion shall be dispensed with unless called 
for. 


2 


Report of Committee on Credentials. 
.-Report of Officers. 

Reports of regular committees. 
Reports of special committees. 

. Unfinished business. 

New business. 

. Election of officers. 

Selection of next meeting place. 
Good of the Federation. ‘ 
Adjournment. 


mR eh 


SSSan 


Respectfully submmitted, 


H. W. Sullivan, Chairman 
N. P. Alifas, Secretary 
W. R. Brooks 
William F. Bauers 
W. Warren Smith 
John B. Robinson 
John C. MacDonald 
Arthur Foster 
Lloyd A. Thrush 
Charles Aquadro 
Russell R. Dreyer 
Harry J. Steeper 
Edward J. Winter 
H. BE. Greenwald 
George J. Richardson 
Henry Nelson 
Grace Sardegna 
John Locher 
Joseph P. Clark 
Pauline Newman 
Herman Winter 
Joseph FE. Mayeur. 
COMMITTEE ON 
AND 
NESS. 

Delegate Alifas moved the adoption of 

the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded 
by unanimous vote. 
President Green: Now, officers and 


delegates, I wish to present to you a visi- 


RULES 
ORDER OF BUSI- 


and carried 


tor who is here with us this afternoon 
for a short address. He is Mr. Archibald 
McDonald Gordon, labor attache of the 
British Embassy at Washington. He 
to Washington just a short time 
ago and brought with him a letter of in- 
troduction from our very good friend, Mr. 
Iernest Bevin, who plays such an im- 
portant part in the British Cabinet. I 
think I can truthfully say that Mr. 
Gordon is the first labor attache that has 
been appointed for service to the British 
Embassy in Washington. He has been 
Deputy Divisional Controller and Region- 
al Industrial Commissioner. He has seen 
the changes in England during this period 
and hopes to visit as many centers, as 
many conventions, and as many assem- 
blies of labor here in America as it is 
possible for him to visit. 


came 


I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you our good friend and our distinguished 
visitor, Mr. Archibald McDonald Gordon, 
Labor Attache of the British Embassy in 
Washington. 


ARCHIBALD McDONALD 
GORDON 


Labor Attache, British Embassy, 
Washington 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen—It 
is a very great honor and pleasure to ad- 
dress you this afternoon. When your 
President extended to me an invitation to 
come to this conference I was both 
pleased and grateful and readily accepted 
his invitation. I have only recently ar- 
rived in Washington, and as he told you, 
I have been sent by the British Govern- 
ment as Labor Attache at the British 
Embassy at Washington to assist in keep- 
ing the authorities in America informed 
on industrial and manpower questions in 
Britain and similarly the British authori- 
ties on similar matters here. I believe it 
is the first time that the British Govern- 
ment has sent an official labor attache to 
Washington or to any other country, and 
it is clearly an effort to try to widen our 
knowledge of industrial and labor affairs 
in both countries. And I think that is 
all to the good. I believe that we cannot 
know too much about each other. 

From the moment I arrived I was re- 
ceived with a cordial and generous wel- 
come extended to me from a very large 
number of people. I had been here but 
a few days when your Secretary of the 
Department of Labor invited me to come 
and talk to her, received me graciously 


and promised me her help.f I have also 
had a warm welcome from many officials 
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of the State Department, and when I 
saw your President I was only with him 
a few seconds before I had found in him 
good counsel, a spontaneous offer of co- 
operation and help, and, I think, a very 
warm friendship, and I shall always be 
grateful to him for the reception he gave 
to me. 

May I say also that I saw Philip Mur- 
ray and had a cordial and warm inter- 
view with him and a promise from him 
of cooperation and help as well. 


I conceive it to be my duty to use such 
friendships in honesty, truth and with 
discretion, I hope, to the common benefit 
of our two countries. 


But I had only been with your Presi- 
dent a few moments when I realized that 
the question uppermost in your minds at 
the present time, was the necessity and 
your all-out determination to win the war 
and build for the future, and after his 
speech this morning and your reception 
of it there can be no shadow of a doubt 
of the effort which you feel is required 
and which you have in mind. I am quite 
sure when the resources of your country 
are geared up and brought into action 
there can only be one result to the fight 
in which we are engaged, and the sooner 
they are geared up the sooner will be the 
victory. 

I must not say too much about the war 
effort in my own country because there 
are distinguished representatives from 
there who will give you a much fuller 
picture when they speak to you. It may, 
however, interest you to know that prac- 
tically two-thirds of our people are in 
war employment or in the forces, which 
leaves very few, after taking account of 
the sick and the aged and the people who 
are infirm and the children. The remain- 
der of the population is rapidly being ab- 
sorbed into the war effort. We are in- 
terviewing 50,000 women a week, passing 
into war employment more than 20,000 
weekly. It will not be long before we 
come to the end of our manpower re- 
sources in this respect. Our people are 
entering the fourth year of war and are 
standing up magnificently to a hard time. 
The heart of the country is, however, 
sound and the spirit is as good as it ever 
was. 

We have had to. suffer restrictions. 
People are working longer hours. Free 
choice of employment has gone in many 
eases. Dilution in employment has been 
agreed to, restrictions on transport, diffi- 
culties in shopping after women have 
worked hard in the factories, and all the 
difficulties which interfere with the daily 
lives of men and women in their ordinary 
walks of life have been accepted and suf- 
fered cheerfully. But these restrictions 
and many others have not been forced 
upon the people at the point of the bayon- 
et or the urge of the concentration camp. 
They have been freely accepted by a free 
people. Labor and trade representatives 
in Britain today play a prominent part in 
the government. They are an integral 
part in the administrative machinery 
throughout Britain today, and the restric- 
tions to which they have cheerfully sub- 


mitted have been accepted by the people after 
agreement on their behalf by a fully repre- 
er country and by the concurrence of 
all, 

Now they have received some benefits, 
some compensatory benefits. It would not 
be fair not to mention those. Prices have 
been controlled; better conditions have 
been imposed in the factories. The Minis- 
ter of Labor and National Service has 
seen to it that there is proper medical 
supervision, that every effort is made to 
reduce accidents, that there are proper 
feeding arrangements and that the chil- 
dren of women working in the factories 
are properly cared for whilst they are at 
work. Probably the best food in Britain 
today is to be found in canteens in the 
factories of the country. Every effort has 
been made to feed well the working pop- 
ulation of Britain today, and I think it 
has succeeded beyond measure. I think 
that is a very good thing and a right and 
proper thing. 

Again our dock workers have been de- 
casualized. All of these things have been 
hastened by the cooperation and partici- 
pation of the various elements in the gov- 
ernment today. 

We are fighting to preserve our exist- 
ence and our heritage, -and I am quite 
sure, from the temper of the representa- 
tives of your country I have met and the 
great consciousness of the all-out effort 
that is demanded, that we are going to 
win this war and win it once and for all. 

Some of you may then very well say, 
what then? This tragedy, my friends, 
must not be played again. It is not with- 
in my province at this moment to say 
much on this subject or to presume cer- 
tain things, but it is true to say that 
men’s minds in my own country, as no 
doubt in yours, are looking forward to 
the post-war period, and attempting, we 
hope, to lay the foundations of a better 
order for the future than we have had in 
the past. And I believe we can build a 
better world. If we will we can, there 
isn’t the slightest doubt of that. Is it 
too much to ask that we shall have an 
order where men can worship as they 
want to, without the fear of torture and 
persecution? Is it too much to ask that 
we shall build a world which shall not 
consist of armed camps and massed fleets 
and the specter of war night and day 
over every home? Is it too much to ask 
that we shall build a world where simple, 
home-loving men shall not be torn from 
their families to go and fight amid the 
suffering and degradation we have seen 
at the behest of any maniacs absorbed 
with the lust of vanity and power? 


Not many miles from my home recently 
they just buried 24 children with their 
Headmaster, who were blown to eternity 
when bombs hit their school. Is it impos- 
sible to build a world which will make 
that thing impossible again? 


It would be foolish to deny that for 
many, in days gone by, life has meant 
little but one long struggle for existence, 
where health and happiness have been 
impossible. Is it too much to ask us to 
build a world where every adult shall be 
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guaranteed a decent competence and 
every child the fullest measure of culture 
of which it is capable? I say, my friends, 
it is not impossible. We can build it if 
we will, and my feeling is this, that if 
men of good will in this great continent, 
and the men in my own country will keep 
together, and not be deflected and sent on 
separate ways by insidious and _ mis- 
chievous propaganda seeking to divide 
our strength, if we stand together I feel 
sure we can be successful. This tragedy 
must not happen again. 

Now, Mr. President, when I said this 
was an honor and a privilege to address 
you, they were no merely perfunctory or 
formal words. When I tell you that this 
is the first occasion on which I have had 
the privilege of speaking to an audience 
in this country, you will appreciate my 
feelings, I am sure. No one whose blood 
warms to humanity can be satisfied with 
anything else than an immediate rising 
faith which shall dévelop into a crusade 
to course its way through this evil and 
finish it once and for all. I believe we are 
in the midst of a great human catastrophe 
but that fortuitously a great opportunity 
has been tossed at our feet. We have 
both missed opportunities in the past. Let 
us see that we do not miss this one. 

My hope and message is this to people 
in your country and in mine:—We two 
must grasp each other’s hands, for today 
we are alive together. I thank you Mr. 
President and hope you will have a suc- 
cessful convention. 

President Green: I thank Mr. Gordon 
in your behalf and for myself for his visit 
to our convention and for this splendid 
address which he has just delivered. 

I wish to announce that the Secretary 
of the Department of Labor of the United 
States, Honorable Frances Perkins, will 
meet with us tomorrow, and speak to us 
at 2.30 o’clock. Please bear that in mind. 


The Chair will now call upon the Secre- 
tary to make the announcements of the 
appointment of convention committees— 
Secretary Meany. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Secretary Meany announced the follow- 
ing appointments: 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


Assistant Secretary Ernest Woollon 
Sergeant-at-Arms Herbert Green 
Messengers Annabel Glenn Lawyer 

William Lament 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL'S 
REPORT 


Bates, Robert Byron, F. A. 
Henry F. Schmal, Leo J. 
Buckley, George Q. Lynch, Charles M. 
Rau, William Campbell, Frank J. Cole- 
man, Irvin Barney, Arthur Huggins, A 
Cc. D’Andrea, Ernest Ingles, Selma Bor- 
chardt, George I. Berry, W. D. Mahon 


Harry C. 
Fitzgerald, 


James F. Marsh, Julius Hochman, Wm. 
Schoenberg, Charles E. Lavelle, William 
Keck, Frank H. Hall, John J. Walsh. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Matthew Woll, John P. Frey, A. A. 
Myrup, J. A. Franklin, John M. Gillespie, 
William E. Maloney, P. J. Morrin, David 
Dubinsky, John B. Haggerty, L. 
Lindelof, R. G. Soderstrom, Thomas H. 
O'Donnell, John J. Mara, Fred Baer, 
Henry Strickland, M. A. Hutcheson, 
Arnold Zander, John E. Rooney, Joseph 
P. Ryan, Frank Kasten, Robert Haddow, 
tichard F. Walsh, George Hooper. 


LAWS 


Daniel J. Tobin, Joseph N. Weber, 
Patrick E. Gorman, Louis Guerard, J. J. 
Farnan, Albert Eafrennie, George Turner, 
James Killen, William Tracy, William J. 
Gorman, Edward J. Volz, Louis A. 
Decker, A. E. McCormick, Herbert Rivers, 
Jasper N. Davis, George C. Slater, Wil- 
liam McCarthy, John J. Egan, Anthony 
Ex. Matz, Sol Cilento, Francis J. Gorman, 
Thomas Durian, John P. Redmond. 


ORGANIZATION 


Harvey W. 
Gardner, John P. Burke, 
more, Patrick H. Reagan, 
man, Vincent Castronovo, 
Riehl, James Bove, Leon Williams, John 
B. Prewitt, Earl W. Jimerson, A. Philip 
Randolph, Joseph Schmidt, J. W. Buzzell, 
William F. Eshbaugh, A. Shoemake, F. 
W. Maxted, Sam J. Byers, Vincent J. 
Kane, Harold Buckingham, Jerry Aldred. 


LABELS 


Edward Flore, FE. C. Meinert, Peter 
Beisel, Anthony Merlino, M. S. Maxwell, 
Jacob Roberts, Anne Peterson, Toney 
Gallo, Joseph Addy, James A. Taylor, 
Norbert Berger, Charles Zimmer, John 
Zitello, Mary G. Morley, Homer Olaker, 
R. E. Van Horn, Charles A. 
John S. Martin, Robert Lester, 
Desepte, Anthony F. Valente, 
Kohn, Gust Ladik. 


ADJUSTMENT 


Knight, James Maloney, Roy 
Horn, John F. McNamara, J. B. Etchison, 
Charles L. Bagley, Arthur Seward, W. 
Jewkes, Frank Brewster, E. J. Brown, 
E. J. Manion, E. M. Jarvis, James Edgar, 
George W. Lawson, Sidney Pudell, L. M. 
Raftery, Harry Nacey, Joseph J. Delaney, 
William Goldberg, Joseph O.Neill, Joseph 
P. McCurdy, Samuel Diskan, Louis 
Krouse. 


LOCAL AND FEDERATED 
BODIES 


W. C. Birthright, C. C. Coulter, 
Marshall, A. Adamski, James C. 
R. E. Woodmansee, Robert F. 


Brown, Frank Duffy, V. O. 
Frank Gill- 
Thomas Short- 
William J. 


William 


Felix H. 


Joseph 
Quinn, 
Winter, 
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John McLeod, 
gan, Wm. McGuern, 
Messing, James Carlen, Thomas C. Cash- 
en, Arthur J. Strunk, Maurice Silcoff, 
Frank P. Converse, Thomas A. Lenehan, 
Moe Falikman, Michael J. Mungovan, Pat- 


Alfred Rota, Robert Mor- 
Carl Carlson, Nat 


rick McHugh, Edward W. Kaiser. 
EDUCATION 
George M. Harrison, E. E. Milliman. 


Sam Huber, Martin P. Durkin, Max Zar- 
itsky, George A. Bang, William I. Horner, 
Nicholas P. Morrissey, James Petrillo, 
Andrew Wigstrom, Leslie L. Myers, Wil- 
lia:.: L. McFetridge, Harry H. Cook, Israel 


Feinberg, Irvin Kuenzli, C. M. Harvey, 
Harry Lundberg, Robert Bruck, Hugo 
Ernst, James J. Doyle, Charles J. Mac- 


Gowan, W. L. Allen, Irvan Cary. 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


G. M. Bugniazet, William E. Walter, 
John J. Bromley, Carl H. Mullen, Joseph 
A. Mullaney, John Clinton, Rudolph Heinl. 
Berniece B. Heffner, Phil Hannah, C. J. 
Haggerty, W. S. Gross, Thomas J. Lyons, 
Roderick McDonald, Phil E. Ziegler, Gust 
Anderson, Roy Brewer, Louis Koenig, O. 
C. Moore, Bernard Quinn, James D. 
Graham, Claude O’Reilly, John J. Bren- 
nan, Earl Evans. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


William L. Hutcheson, Gordon Chap- 
man, Everett W. Cox, Joseph S. Fay, 
Walter Matthews, J. Woolsey, Oscar L. 
Whitesell, John O’Rourke, Joseph J. 
Kehoe, John Clayton, Charles N. Paulsen, 
W. W. Britton, John R. Owens, Wm. 
Donovan, Thomas Cairns, Samuel Reinlib, 
George L. Warfel, E. J. Brock, James W. 
Close, Robert J. Torney, John Hawk, 
Arthur Markel, M. D. Cox. 


BUILDING TRADES 


John P. Coyne, William J. McSorley, 
Joseph V. Moreschi, F. B. Comfort, Oliver 
W. Carter, John H. Lyons, George Master- 
ton, Wm. J. Bowen, C. W. Sickles, Pete 
Yablonski, Edgar R. Fransway, J. M. 
Gavlak, M. J. McDonough, John J. Con- 
way, John R. Bray, James L. McDevitt, 
D. E. Nickerson, H. L. Kiser, Charles 
Johnson, Jr., Laurence Foley, Harry W. 
Acreman, James J. Ryan. 


SHORTER WORKDAY 


Harry Stevenson, Henry Valliancourt, 
James Meehan, Chris Lane, William E. G. 
Batty, Frank H. Weibel, William Cooper, 
Louis P. Marciante, Sal B. Hoffman, Wil- 
liam H. Pope, Milton P. Webster, George 
L. Turner, Harry J. Hagen, Samuel Ash- 
ton, Ira S. Turley, Joseph P. McCoy, 
Walter Lenox, Tillie Clifford, Dewey L. 
Johnson, Herman Seide, James A. Brown- 
low, Ray Kelsay, Robert Arnott. 


LEGISLATION 


I. W. Ornburn, Leo FE. George, Eman- 
uel Koveleski, Foster J. Pratt, James M. 


Duffy, Richard Gray, James T. Moriarty, 


PROCEEDINGS 


John Donlin, James B. Burns, Thomas V 
Green, John M. Fewkes, Wm. C. Doherty, 
Minnie Teitelbaum, Don M. _ Borrows, 
Christian Madsen, David Behncke, Elbert 
E. Leib, Duke Dushane, James Mowatt, 
Samuel Laderman, Frank B. Field, A. C. 
Weaver, Frank Martel. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


P Wm. J. McSorley, Matthew Woll, D. J. 
Tobin, George L. Berry, W. D. Mahon, 
Wm. L. Hutcheson, Wm. J. Bowen, Albert 
Adamski, Joseph V. Moreschi, Joseph P. 


Ryan, E. E. Milliman, J. A. Franklin, 
John P. Frey, Christian M. Madsen, 


Edward Flore, Henry F. Schmal, W. C. 
Birthright, John B. Haggerty, P. J. Mor- 
rin, Felix H. Knight, James Maloney. 


Delegate Kovaleski, Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Employees: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the name of President William 
Green be added to the Committee on In- 
ternational Labor Relations. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


President Green: Will. the chairmen of 
the respective committees please secure 
a list of the names of the committees, as 
the Secretary has read them, and arrange 
to hold your committee meetings at your 
convenience? 

The Chair will now call upon Brother 
Frank Duffy, Secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America, to read to you a summary of 
the Report of the Executive Council 
Brother Duffy has discharged this duty 
at conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for many, many years. | 
think I can with perfect propriety say to 
you, the officers and delegates that attend 
this convention, that Brother Frank 
Duffy is one of the oldest delegates in 
attendance at this convention. I mean 
by that, that he has attended perhaps 
more conventions than any other delegate 
in attendance at the convention. He has 
attended 40 annual conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor in consec- 
utive order without a single interruption. 


That is a wonderful record. We are 
proud of it. I am happy in presenting to 
you now, to read the condensed report of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, Brother Duffy. 

(At this point in the proceedings, the 


Executive Council Report that follows 
was distributed to the delegates.) 











REPORT 


OF 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


TORONTO, CANADA, 
OCTOBER 5, 1942. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixty-second Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 


GREETINGS: 
INTRODUCTION 


In the year since our last convention our country has 
entered the World War as a combatant, after formally 
declaring war on the Axis nations. Fateful as this step 
was of heavy sacrifices, Labor as well as other groups 
stands squarely behind the Administration in support of 
the action taken. The issues involved in this war are the 
very heart of democratic institutions and the democratic 
way of life. We realize that technical progress has con- 
quered space so that distances, oceans and other geographi- 
cal barriers afford no security against military invasion. 
Economic interdependence of industrial states has reached 
such a degree that no modern state can maintain isolation 
from the others without hampering its development and 
progress. 


From the first the United States has been hampered 
by the consequences of the surprise attack which destroyed 
practically all our aircraft equipment in Hawaii and the 
Philippines. The loss of Wake and Guam and the reverses 
in Malay and the East Indies cut off our rubber supply 
and other essential imports. Roused by these disasters, 
we set about our main responsibilities—production of the 
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necessary equipment and supplies, organization of man- 
power upon a military basis and maintenance of the will 
to win. 

The organized labor movement, like every other national 
institution, must for the duration of the war devote its 
resources and its energies to war problems and war needs. 
In refocusing our efforts and our purposes, we cannot 
forget or discard those more enduring rights and institu- 
tions that give meaning and value to our nation and to the 
whole New World. We and the other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere have conquered a continent and built 
civilizations which have as their guiding purpose to pro- 
vide free opportunity for our citizens. This guiding pur- 
pose in war time seeks to afford each citizen the right to 
share in the struggle with equality of sacrifice. 

The American Federation of Labor has served our 
country in the first World War and has the precedents of 
that service to guide us in serving in this struggle, which 
is an even greater menace to the principles of individual 
freedom. Upon the outbreak of hostilities, the American 
Federation of Labor pledged cooperation and has sought 
to serve in every possible way. Our report for the current 
year, therefore, reflects the extent to which we have con- 
verted to a war footing. Undertakings and objectives 
important for human welfare cannot be advanced when 
our national institutions themselves are in peril. We, 
therefore, are holding many such commitments in reserve 
until the war is won, and are putting our energies in lead- 
ership which will enable our unions to help maintain 
community war undertakings on a democratic basis, so 
that every group of citizens shall have a right to partici- 
pate and to serve. 

In view of our great national need and peril, we preface 
our report with the policy that only fundamentals should 
have consideration and action at the present time. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Sixty-second Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and 
expenses for the past 12 months, beginning Septembef 1, 1941, and ending 
August 31, 1942. 

At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of $1,267,171.38. 
Of this total $1,049,359.00 is in the defense fund for the local trade and federal 
labor unions and the balance, $217,812.38, is in the general fund. 

The total receipts from all sources, $2,309,181.72; the total expenses, 
$2,049,160.30. Amount of receipts over expenses, $260,021.42. 

The following are the receipts and expenses for the 12 months ending 
August 31, 1942: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1941 $1,007,149.96 
Per capita tax 
Assessments 
Paid subscriptions, American Federationist 3; 161. 73 
Per capita tax subscriptions, American Federationist... . 435, ‘019.98 
Per capita tax from locals allocated to Defense Fund.... 298,702.85 
Initiation fees 179,235. 7 
Reinstatement fees 6,686. 
Supplies 25, 134. 39 
Interest 14 004. 24 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded theoualh 

25,556.85 


B86 
Disbanded and suspended unions and miscellaneous receipts 38,762.73 
Total receipts 2,309,181.72 
Grand total $3,316,331.68 


Organizing 
Organizers’ salaries 
Office employes’ salaries 
Administrative salaries 
Miscellaneous general bills...................-...2200- 
Printing and publishing American Federationist i i 
Defense Fund 49,398.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded through 
A. F. of L 21,621.01 


Total expenses $2,049,160.30 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1942 $1,267,171.38 


RECAPITULATION 


In General Fund f .... $217,812.38 
In Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions 1,049,359.00 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1942 $1,267,171.38 
—_—<— 
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EXPENSES GROUPED 
The following is the grouping under their respective heads of the detailed | 
monthly expenses for the 12 months ending August 31, 1942: 
Ma Septic isse- ciel pris iat aT ee AO tind ee ae a oie aaa Gove nce 24 ; $27,317.76 
Refunds, charter and outfit, per capita tax, supplies, etc............... 383.04 
Premiums: 
UN RINE RN os co, by gn ie bow oh Abe sh eve Fin ey ols er 21,621.01 
Secretary-Treasurer’s bond..................... : i 202.50 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation................ Mee ticd: 2,288.52 
ORO ONG oo os 3 6 hid a hk aw Schone bed At Re, 15.00 
Fire, on office furniture and fixtures............. ree ian et 58.62 
D.. ©. personal property tax..............0000. f Dt are 222.68 
Social Security old age benefit tax................ AGT ee Ree ea 7,605.52 
State and D. C. unemployment tax................ ear 17,586.59 
TEIN Sooo. okies kd Seles bs eee Beas s Bah osties ln 3,880.57 
Expressage, freight and drayage................... ania ew: 1,573.79 
Legislative salaries and expenses......... ere i 5 12,749.86 
Newspapers, magazines and books (library) . ; 2,460.96 
Research-Statistical Service (supplies and miscellaneous) a eee, 1,383.74 
MINN 5 os uta lanc dh cos Rip w 6-894 OO ee eee yates Re oke 14,184.59 j 
Men DteN TOF TONIC. «6... ono cicsces reds ec ee anaes rage Nee riee , 21,773.55 
Printing : 
RI ie ia esa wh hd ete erawe hoes Xe ... $26,199.82 
Convention roll call.......... cee: ae : pee 165.60 
Convention daily proceedings...... . ae 5,557.85 
Convention bound proceedings...... 4 oe 3,824.10 
Convention miscellaneous............ ; 189.00 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service...... hans oer 8,146.96 
—_——_——_ 44,083.33 
Office equipment and supplies................ ; pialetearre atari 4,921.31 
Miscellaneous CEPCNOOS ... 6c ccc cece cece ees ne iene 13,338.79 
Paper supply and envelopes (Mailing Dept.)....... ............... 5,428.57 
Ss NINE As cas ccaaiivip 46018 3 WWD DM Wig CU Miao ne 3,366.73 
Mine Sarmitues Bi BeIAOGS. . ..w. nos icc ces cwesee eves. oe eee, 1,054.62 
NN NI IID 6 55-5 055.5. 0:0.5 0c acbe cone. tiis bie.g eee doses me 22,766.25 
Fraternal delegate to Canadian Trades and Labor Congress......... 346.40 
Seattle Convention: 
Entertaining fraternal delegates....................000.: 338.08 
Messengers, sergeant at arms, assistant secretary, roll-call clerk 
I INIINIIINE ether cies Sige wie Ie uae ets ee als Wee AIO GEN Rs 836.40 
ae are att oi wine wien ar Gis S Rie. Eee Ses Gee ORE EE or 108.24 
eee re er Cre ree ae ee 10,615.12 
eR III 54.5 nase foi b 555 he aisislenaee ae Pra actieane 2,239.47 
ee ee a, ee rae 127.60 ; 
Telegrams, telephone, stamps, handling convention mail, porters, ete. 1,624.93 
Auditing and Credential Committee..................cceeneeees 878.48 


Delegates’, guest, committee and officers’ badges................. 158.80 
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Salaries: 


NIRS tale dirt are 4 las Sayer elena eae na teen Skee $20,000.00 
Secretary-Treasurer ae ae Sein adaware tee rane ; 18,000.00 
Secretary-Treasurer Rinerites . reuiiacton ; eae 6,000.00 
Office employes ................ ee ae eee 226,500.48 
Executive Council mactings—teleerainn, typewriter rental, baggage, 
stenographers, ete....... Faecal eee a ate es a 22,591.71 
ema MUNI coh ahd har fos? og! S¥ee on es & ace a on eRe a SY Cpa es 6,583.29 
Secretary-Treasurer, traveling........ Past Be aca here ey er 5,327.23 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus, trav eling ot APE Aine lar or ariel TUS orca Uk ere oe iret on eae airals 497.61 


Defense Fund: 


Strike and lockout benefits............. aeene oO Meee eia4 ae a : 49,398.00 
Per capita tax for directly affiliated local unions: 

Metal Trades Department......... Ma eee ee oil ; ; 802.86 

Union Label Trades Department.................... ; : 263.93 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada ........ 284.76 
Affiliation fee, International Federation of Trades ‘Dahewe ara 9,103.74 
* Organizers’ salaries and expenses................ ian : 1,270,258.91 


American Federationist : 


_Cost of printing......... eect Sra aan an eee Shine. We 94,419.95 
UII BoE cheeses a ait Brats Ba, A aah oe Pcnteed 8,884.21 
Story for Junior Federationist , z : 240.00 
Photographs .... rere we: a eee oa ne : 1,252.00 
Miscelluneougs ............. SECT eR ee oe 783.90 

ME CIN 310 ow crc xe ie, Vb ee ae. Le a Pete he rene 39,083.97 
Publicity salaries and expenses... . ; tates ner , 15.014.44 
Special committees and conferences...................... oer 5,277.89 


Contributions to: 


Cre Ge We WE. ONE 5 ee bo 8 Se aS i ew ees kee 500.00 
Infantile Paralysis Fund... me were aire ae 500.00 
D. of C. Tuberculosis Association a 50.00 

Es Lite ee re soto ta nc Faas hc ; $2.049,160.30 


ORGANIZING EXPENSES 


* During the twelve (12) months ending August 31, 1942, the American Federation 
of Labor expended in organizing activities $1,270,258.91. Of this amount, $610,228.79 
was spent in organizing and services for directly affiliated trade and federal labor 
unions; the balance, $660,030.12, was incurred in the formation and assistance of 
newly formed local unions of national and international unions and in activities in 
behalf of state federations of labor and city central bodies. 
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DEFENSE FUND 
FOR 
LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid to our 
local trade and federal labor unions, giving average membership, number of 


weeks’ benefit and the amount received for the past 12 months, beginning 
September 1, 1941, and ending August 31, 1942. 


RECEIPTS 
Receipts from local trade and federal labor unions for the Defense Fund.. $298,702.85 


EXPENSES 
No.of Aver. 
Number Name and Location Weeks Mem. 
19184 Flour, Feed & Cereal Workers, Buffalo, N. Y.... 1 151 $1,057.00 
19085 Federal Labor Union, New Philadelphia, Ohio 1 76 532.00 
18928 United Match Workers F. L. U., Barberton, Ohio 4 417+ 11,691.00 
20609 Flour, Feed & Cereal Workers, Yukon, Okla.... 3 4 84.00 
21643 Rock Products Workers, Long Beach, Calif.... 3 184 3,864.00 
Amount disbursed for assistance to members of striking unions: 
Number Name and Location 
19184 Flour, Feed & Cereal, Buffalo, N. Y........ ee er ee .. $2,000.00 
20783 Federal Labor Union, Algonac, Mich.......................000- 7,200.00 
21967-68-69-70 Captive Coal Miners, Alabama..... st ccd gae ea eintel ene 4,421.00 
auoeo United Dystermen, Bivalve, Nu J. . cigs ccc cee cccccaseess 3,500.00 
22342 Agriculture & Citrus Workers, Oxnard, Calif................... 174.00 
22640 Federal Labor Union, Knoxville, Tenn....................0000- 500.00 
PT ee a ee a! 5,000.00 
Wrorbers Midwontion urea... <n. cccc cc cececocccesasvers 9,375.00 
NE NINN enh Serre Peter ake Ie cogs od $49,398.00 
RECAPITULATION 
Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions, 
SN I isc fers Saas k wip is o 8 ee II i a hee ow: to ws Mite A $800,054.15 
Receipts for 12 months ending August 31, 1942..................... 298,702.85 
eres FR, LN hc near on ic nr Petts eke ie Ree eae eee $1,098,757.00 
NN OER EE POT ELE FOE TEN ET $17,228.00 
Assistance to members of striking unions................. 17,795.00 
Affiliation fee (Workers Education Bureau).............. 9,375.00 
Assistance to A. F. of L. Workers in Hawaii............. 5,000.00 
MR ca tas Set Norte ek era ee eRe Te nS eee 49,398.00 


Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions, 
MTNA oo ges oe hrs ssl ws, pind eters a ere al Niece ate Spa Wiaiweichiv sess $1,049,359.00 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF 
SECRETARY-TREASURER; ALSO STATEMENT OF HOW 
BALANCE ON HAND IS DEPOSITED AND INVESTED 





INCOME EXPENSES 
1941 Warrants paid: 
September 30............ si pL = 1941 
eee ree te ae tee 214, oer 40 Sosa | 30... Or ee 
Maier eee ee October : ; 428.26 
December 31............. 220,104.08 = November 90............  198.004381 
1942 December 31 . a ee 194,579.46 
GEM IIgs ob al oh a evo. 190,170.03 1942 
ene, 28...... 0.6... ees SONGNee GE oo... os 179,782.60 
MIs os kia vncinss 158,165.58 February 28 146,273.74 
May 1. RR area Seine ee 186, 074. 38 March 31.. 164,815.25 
June 30....222.2252111)  199/137338 0 April 30......... 166,702.14 
aie eerste *aebiia? aan oe vee uae ta 
I, GR ok co vac 234,543.78 July 31 diva 164,538.83 
Total income for 12 months $2,309,181.72 Ausust 31....... bass 
“ane cae 1,007,149.96 Total expenses 12 months $2,049,160.30 
Grand total....... $3,316,331.68 
RECAPITULATION 
Dota elenee and iMeome. .. 6.6 6.5. 6kk oc cdseccesccvicecacces .... $3,316,331.68 
A NN hae ce eetarn ie ae lowe. Wl eel te 2,049,160.30 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1942............ a Sree $1,267,171.38 
Secretary-Treasurer’s balance, where deposited.and invested: 
U. S. Treasury Bonds (834%).............ccccuee $225,000.00 
Premiums on U. S. Treasury Bonds (31%4%)... 2,070.32 
U. S. Treas. Bonds (834%%) ($50,000) @ 98 18/32 49,281.25 
U. S. Treasury Bonds (2%%)......... .... 100,000.00 
Premium on U. 8S. Treasury Bonds (2% MS oko eines 1,531.25 
U. & Treasury Bonds (244%) ...........0..0000. . 100,000.00 
U. S. Defense Savings Bonds................. .... 150,000.00 
Canadian Defense Bonds..................... ve 9,912.50 
Total investment in bonds........ ei ltteer ahaes Naeem . $637,795.82 
Riggs National Bank (subject to check).......... e Weybead oetaeat ox 581,980.06 
City Bank (subject to check)..................... cantata 5,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. (subject to check)...... ree 2,000.00 
300 shares Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (stock). . er : 15,000.00 
396 shares Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corp. stock..... ee 396.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. (collateral deposit) . eh 25,000.00 
Secretary-Treasurer’s balance August 31, 1942. . erreeverremmererret i 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 31, 1942. 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


During the 12 months ending August 31, 1942, there have been issued 351 
charters to central, local trade and federal labor unions. 


Central Bodies as follows: 


Alabama New Mexico 
Decatur Roswell 
Georgia New York 
Brunswick Fulton 
Idaho Ohio 
Coeur D’Alene Mt. Vernon 
Illinois Defiance-Bryan 
Vandalia and vicinity Oregon 
Indiana Coquille 
Huntington County Albany 
Kentucky Tennessee 
Somerset Erwin, Johnson City and Elizabeth- 
Maine ton 
Waterville, Fairfield, Vassalboro and ‘Texas 
Oakland Palestine 
Massachusetts Temple 
Pittsfield Virginia 
Michigan Winchester and vicinity 
South Haven Wisconsin 
Manistee Marshfield 
Ludington Sauk County 
Mississippi 
Greenville 


The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued during 


the 12 months of this fiscal year: 


1941-1942 
COREA TADOP URIS 5565 iki oa rine oe as 24 
Local Trade Unions........... ; 5 AG zations. seers aa 
Dement Taber VOOOs «2 co. oo hk here eek ees 116 
ME POs Rath ae eben st Al gg aI aria 351 


Directly Chartered Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


On August 31, 1942, we had 1,517 local trade and federal labor unions with 
an average membership for the fiscal year of 245,977, and a defense fund of 
$1,049,359.00. 

The Federation has 1,923 volunteer organizers, as well as 160 paid organ- 
izers and the officers of the 780 city central bodies that are ready at all times 








eee 
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to respond to a call to assist the members of directly affiliated unions in the 
case of strike or lockout. 

There was received a total per capita tax for defense fund purposes from 
the local unions during the year of $298,702.85; initiation fees, $179,235.61, 
and reinstatement fees, $6,686.00. 


Charters Revoked, Cancelled, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, Merged, 
Amalgamated, Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL BopIEs: Disbanded, 42; reinstated, 8; suspended, 1. 

LocaAL TRADB UNIONS: Disbanded, 40; suspended, 152; joined national and 
international organizations, 21; revoked, 1; cancelled, 10; reinstated, 36. 

FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS: Disbanded, 14; suspended, 74; joined national and 
international organizations, 9; cancelled, 9; reinstated, 16. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIONS Droprep: Sheep Shearers Union of N. A.; Order of 
Sleeping Car Conductors; Circus, Carnival, Fairs and Rodeo International 
Union; International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers. 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


AFFILIATED UNIONS 


OF 


The total paid membership of the affiliated national and international 
organizations and the directly chartered trade and federal labor unions as of 
August 31, 1942, is 5,482,581. 


This is based on the actual per capita tax received at our office in Wash- 
ington from our affiliated unions. 


The following is the yearly membership in the past 45 years: 


Year 


1897 


1898. . 


1899 
1900 


1901. 


1902 
1903 


1904. . 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


1909. . 
1910.. 
1911. 
1912... 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


a017 .. 
1018. . . 


1919 


Membership 


264,825 
278,016 
349,422 
548,321 
787,537 
1,024,399 
1,465,800 
1,676,200 
1,494,300 


. 1,454,200 


1,538,970 
1,586,885 


. 1,482,872 
. 1,562,112 


1,761,835 


. 1,770,145 


1,996,004 
2,020,671 


. 1,946,347 


2,072,702 


. 2,371,434 
. 2,726,478 


3,260,068 


Year 


1920 


Ieee... 
HOZ2...... 
1923... 
1924... 
1925... 


1926 


1927.. 
1928... 
1929... 
1080... 
1931... 
1932.... 
1933.... 
1934.... 
1935... 
1936.... 
196¢.... 
ivss.... 
1939.... 
1940... 
i 


1942 


Membership 
.. 4,078,740 
.. 8,906,528 
. 8,195,635 
.. 2,926,468 
. 2,865,799 
. 2,877,297 


2,803,966 


.. 2,812,526 
. 2,896,063 
. 2,933,545 


2,961,096 


.. 2,889,550 
.. 2,582,261 
. 2,126,796 


2,608,011 


.. 8,045,347 
.. 3,422,398 
.. 2,860,933 
.. 3,623,087 

. 4,006,354 


4,247,443 
4,569,056 


. 5,482,581 


So that the delegates and membership at large may visualize the member- 


ship record at a glance, a chart follows on the next page indicating the 


membership, based on per capita tax payments received, for each year since 


1881 up to and including 1942—a total of 62 years. 
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VOTING STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions of the 
American Federation of Labor for the years 1934 up to and including 1942. 
This table is based upon the average membership paid upon to the American 
Federation of Labor for the fiscal year. 











ORGANIZATIONS 1934 | 19385 | 1986 | 19387 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 

Actors, Associated, & Artists of A. ‘ 31 43 44 55 176 201 146 148 190 
Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Asso. of Heat and 

I a ae ee a bck s 25 25 25 25 35 40 40 40 40 
*Automobile Workers of A. Int'l Union United |...... 1 190] ft t 42 191 261 368 
Bakery & Confectionery Wkrs., I. U. of A.. 181 218 261 325 621 730 811 844 919 
Barbers’ International Union, Jour........... 393 323 323 408 465 475 490 490 490 
I gins ge de wae ne 2b 046 0.6 6 >.0% 14 14 14 14 16 18 29 8n 80 
Blacksmiths, Intl. Brotherhood of.......... 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 92 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders......... 1438 153 155 180 280 290 332 426 903 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.......... a 192 259 270 293 308 308 308 308 390 
Bookbinders, Int’l. Brotherhood of.......... 119 117 161 131 174 177 187 219 271 
Brewery Workmen, International Union.... 255 417 420 420 420 420 420 420) ¢ 
Brick and Clay Workers. etc............... 14 16 10 55 50 100 100 115 130 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers’ I. U. A... 458 650 65 650 650 650 650 656 650 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wkrs. Intl. Asso...... 160 160 160 227 413 395 413 520 861 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, Intl..... . 1 2 2 2 3 3 3 8 4 
Building Service Employees’ Intl. Union... . 192 275 350 420 658 700 700 700 700 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Bro. of......| 2.000] 2,000] 3.000) 3,000) 3,000) 3,000) 3,000] 3,000) 3,667 
Carmen of A., Bro. Railway... s.cccscces 550 550 582 650 650 650 650 650 700 
Carvers’ Union, International Wood........ 8 6 4 4 4 ie 3 3 3 
Cigarmakers’ International Union........... 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 7 100 
Cleaning & Dye House Wkrs. ...........+-[eee- SA gcavat a Bs 6:ecoare 48 159 164 164 164 169 
Clerks, Iutl. Protective Assn. Retail......... 58 72 103 185 467 653 737 854} 1,000 
Charee, re. OF TWO... ccccceccscveses 600 725 75 892 910 910 970] 1,1°O] 1,558 
Clerks Post Office, Natl. Federation of...... 333 320 320 360 380 400 400 400 450 
I MIN I coos care. ee sa a.e a be-w nti ule 500 woke 0.5.00 e]ves a mebededinn 132 168 211 
Cireus, Carnival, Fairs & Rodeo Intl. Union..}.......). 0.0). ececeflescccclesccccleocses 3 11 t 
Clothing Workers of 4.. Amalgamated...... 833] 1,000] 1,200 t t t e € e 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car..... aa 20 20 20 19 14 14 14 14 ¢ 
Coopers’ International Union.............. 25 29 25 26 36 41 42 45 51 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A......... 2 2 4 3 3 3 3 4 6 
Distillery Rectifying and Wine Workers 

SERINE = Ne Ei a cle cll sim mainte ase oversea dio Mado ds ae a ees Re wea 33 70 
ee Ey Or 10 12 12 14 18 19 19 22 34 
Electrical Workers, International Bro........ 1,135] 1,300] 1,700) 1,712) 1.750) 2,003) 2,097] 2,010) 2,079 
Elevator Constructors ...........0eeeeee8s 102 102 102 102 102 102 102 192 102 
Engineers, Intl. Union of Operating......... 350 350 350 420 420 708 800 800 800 
Engravers, Friendly Society of........ a 4 c c c c ¢ e e e 
Engravers, Intl. Union, Metal............. 3 3 2 2 2 3 3 3 8 
Engravers Union of N. A, Intl. Photo...... 86 8 88 91 102 104 105 105 108 
Fire Fighters, Internationa! Assn. of........ 197 235 25 291 300 307 389 371 382 
Firemen and Oilers, Intl. Bro. of.......... : 101 149 207 236 254 268 31. 343 411 
Foundry Employees. Intl. Bro. of........... 20 3 37 35 35 85 e e e 
Fur Workers’ Union of U.S. & C., Intl...... 20 30 150 c c c ¢c ¢e ¢c 
Garment Workers of America, United. ..... 870 371 406 395 400 400 400 400 400 
Garment Workers, Int]. Ladies............. 1,500] 1,600) 1,967 t t . 375) 2,250) 2,250 
Glass Cutters eague of A., Window........ 1¢ 12 12 13 12 iz 8 16 16 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U.S. & C.... 60 60 62 108 200 200 200 200 203 
Glass Workers of A., Fed. of Flat .......... 8 100 116 t t t e e 
Glass Workers, American Flint............. 61 61 48 53 179 178 186 203 237 
I gis ora ag: bin vale bois eave wok 0 34 35 22 17 , 9 16 19 28 
Government Employees, Am. Fed. of........ 83 139 222 214 212 226 223 240 236 
Granite Cutters’ Intl Asso. of A., The...... 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Int. Union, 

ee iS BS Gah ON in Sie mi 0 c8:bo ene e:8 198 214 221 2389 225 200 320 $20 820 
Hodcarriers and Common Laborers. ee 442 523 654 996} 1,477] 1,544] 1,619] 1,837] 2,887 
Horseshoers of United States and Canada... . 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees, etc... ... 878 570 738) 1,071] 1,759] 1,848] 2,025] 2,141] 2,420 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Amal. Asso .... . 55 86 9 t Tt t e e e 
Jewelry Workers’ International............. 49 55 53 60 45 40 45 55 83 
Lathers, Intl. Union of W. W. of Metal...... 81 81 81 81 81 81 81 R1 81 
Laundry Workers, International Union...... 53 60 60 70 194 292 400 404 450 
Leather Workers’ Intl. Union, United....... 20 27 26 25 265 25 25 29 33 
Letter Carriers, National sso.of .......... 517 500 500 525 600 600 600 600 600 
Letter Carriers, Nat. Fed. of Rural. 59550) 12 12 6 5 6 6 5 5 4 
Lithographers’ Intl. P. & B. Asso........... 58 67 69 12 112 128 124 129 139 
Lon te ~remen's Association. Intl............ 343 400 406 64 624 663 621 615 631 


Machinists, International Association of..... 820 925] 1,137) 1.880] 1,901] 1,900) 1,901) 2,218) 3,285 
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VOTING STRENGTH—Continued 














ORGANIZATIONS 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 











Maintenance of Way Employees, I. B. of... . 312 523 657 969 
Marble Polishers, etc., Intl Asso. of......... 55 55 55 
Masters, Mates and Pi ots................. 20 30 30 
Master Mechanics and Foremen «f Navy 

Yards and Naval Stations, Nat’! Asso. of. . 1 2 3 
Messengers, Specia! Delivery Nat'l Assn.....]......]......)...020)eeee- 9 9 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen........ 195 849 948 
Metal Workers’ Intl. Association, Sheet... .. 160 200 204 
Mine Workers of America, United......... 3,000 e e 
Mire, Mill and Smelter Wkrs., I. U. of...... 116 e e 
Mine Workers of A. Int). Progreasive....... of... cccfecccccheccccsfoceccs 350 350 
Molders Union of North America, Intl...... . 88 421 621 
Musicians, Americar Federation of.......... 1,000 1,000 1,000} 1,000 
Newspaper Guild, American...............-).02.--)e eee: 5 P ¢c ¢c ¢ ¢c 
Ce Pee is WIN cncccnccscaeveeeves 125 t t é e . 
Painters of America, Brotherhood of....... 578 994} 1,002} 1,002} 1,049) 1,226 
Papermakers, United Brotherhood of........ 115 163 206 243 258 271 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A............. 710 68 70 74 80 97 
Pavers & Rammermen, Intl. Union of....... 20 a a a a a 
Paving Cutters’ Union of U.S. of A.& C.... 22 c ¢c ¢ ¢c c 
Piano & Organ Wkrs. Union of A., Intl...... 2 t t 
Pilots. ssn., Air Line, (Intl.)............... 7 10 10 10 11 14 
Plasterers’ Intl. Asso. of U S. & C., Oper... 180 191 194 191 212 250 
Plumbers, Steamfitters, ete................. 450 377 400 400 454 525 
Polishers, Intl. Union of Metal............. 85 70 70 70 70 100 
a ey ee err Sarees See 60 60 66 72 77 
PE Ge FO Wis « oo vccdns sesbecccccleaccectcescse 100 100 100 100 122 
Post Office and Railway Mail Lal orers, Nat'l 

Meus ae ed ueen Fad re eR C087 +o heehee scone es cenlerennete seats 12 15 15 15 15 
Potters, National Bro. of Operative......... 79 120 130 140 160 178 
Powder and High Explosive Workers. ai 2 2 1 1 2 
Printing Pressmen, International........... 320 372 396 437 457 476 
Printers’, Die Stampers’ & Engravers’ Union 

Ce errr . 12 9 9 7 10 8 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Wkrs........ 69 300 322 400 442 567 
Quarry Workers, International............. 20 ¢c c c c c 
Railway Employes, Amal.,S. & E........... 700 790 797 800 807 878 
Railway Mail Association.................. 192 217 217 221 227 229 
Roofers, Damp & Waterproof Wkrs. Assn. 

United Slate, Tile and Composition....... 40 40 40 40 44 57 
Rubber Workers of Amer., United. .........]......].....- e e e 
B-Seafarers Intl. Union of N. A............. 50 22 110 187 200 292 
Sheep Shearers Union of N. A.............. 8 8 F 6 6 t 
Siderographers, Intl. Assn. of.............. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
State County & Municipal Emp............]......]...ee]e ees 200 257 297 337 356 
eI 66 ora ghd ss cig bs 0d 5nd soc RC chee a ENR REES? CRE GETS Raat 5 5 5 5 5 
Stage Employes, Intl. Alliance Theatrical... . 240 278 420 420 420 420 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ of U. of A.... 80 87 83 83 86 88 
Stonecutters Association, Journeymen...... 56 42 41 41 41 20 
Stove Mounters’ International Union........ 15 36 42 49 53 80 





Switchmen’s Union of North America....... 13 83 78 81 80 85 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen...... 26 t t t t t 
po, ee Re oer 85 221 256 300 267 229 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs etc., Intl. Bro. of..... 955 3,092) 3,500) 3,937) 4,083) 5,056 
Telegraphers, Commercial................. 20 29 35 35 40 71 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad............ 350 350 350 350 333 300 
*Textile Workers of America, United....... 387 t * 36 152 353 
Tobacco Workers Intl. Union of America... . 83 143 147 180 178 182 
Typographical Union, International......... 731 794 792 t t t 
Upbelsterern, Interrational Union of........ 65 110 110 148 160 160 
United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A........... 6 30 31 31 31 31 
Wire Weavers’ Protective, American........ 3 3 3 3 4 4 
Cay choccy cev evens eeee core ee'e 686 792 806 816 800 730 
et cece pacar estes 49 49 49 49 49 49 
Directly affiliated local trade and Federal req 
| err ert er 2,184) 1, . 1,925] 2,314) 2,465] 2,471] 2.587] 2,939 





Total Vote oF UNIONS. «0.6.0 sscccc ee. 28, 105/31, 866/35 , 420/29 , 943/36 , 656/39 , 267/41 , 146/45 , 282/53 ,029 





t Suspended. a Merged with Hod Carriers and Common Laborers. ¢ Withdrew affiliation. 
* Reinstated. B-Title Changed from Int’l Seamen’s Union of America. 
e Charter revoked. 
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GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was issued under date of 
December 26, 1928, for the collection of funds for the erection of a memorial 
to Samuel Gompers. 


Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including August 31, 1942..... $133,660.08 
Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and including August 31, 1942.......... 122,728.87 
ceeemen om Ween: ene St, TORR... ics cc i eden ts cise ae eee ees $10,931.21 
Funds deposited as follows: 
1,266 shares Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corp. stock.................... $1,266.00 
Riggs National Bank checking account. . xe anise rae er eas aE oes 2,165.21 
United States Savings Bonds (maturity value $10,000)....... Nets 7,500.00 
Balance on hand August 31, 1942 ieee SRORSLS 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS CAMPAIGN FUND 


Under date of January 12, 1942, an appeal was issued for contributions 
to the Infantile Paralysis Campaign Fund. The response to this appeal 
handled by our office in Washington is as follows: 


Total receipts from January 12, 1942, to August 31, 1942...... ...++. $18,690.80 
Amount forwarded to Keith Morgan, National Chairman............... 13,690.30 
IRIN Sc oo ee UN ris Ri Ae ie te 0.00 


Notre: This above represents funds sent to our office only and does not include 
thousands of dollars additional sent to the national and local Infantile Paralysis 
Fund offices by our affiliates. 


FEDERATION FINANCES 


The Seattle Convention, after study by and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Council, enacted constitutional changes in the financial structure 
of the Federation (effective January 1, 1942) reducing the per capita tax for 
national and international unions from two (2¢) cents to one and a half (1% ¢) 
cents per member per month and for federal and local trade unions from thirty- 
six (36¢) cents to thirty-five and a half (354%¢) cents per member per month 
and in addition reduced from twelve and a half (12%¢) cents to eight and a 
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half (844¢) cents the amount allocated monthly to the Defense Fund from the 
dues of federal and local trade union members. 

The financial report submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer for this fiscal 
year includes four months under the old per capita tax arrangement and eight 
months under the new reduced per capita tax set-up. 

During this period our over-all receipts exceeded our expenses by $260,- 
021.42—divided as follows: an increase in our Defense Fund of $249,304.85 
and an increase in our General Fund of $10,716.57. Thus, despite the reduc- 
tion in per capita tax we are now working with we are able to report that the 
American Federation of Labor finances are on a very sound basis. 


CONCLUSION 


I desire to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation and assist- 
ance extended. to me in the performance of my duties by the officers of the 
National and International Unions and of all our affiliated bodies, and by my 
colleagues of the Executive Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Sperye Me aang 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


OF 


A. F. OF L. BUILDING 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


The following is a report of the receipts and expenses for the 12 months 
ending August 31, 1942: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand August 31, 1941 


Rents . 

Dividends 

Fire replacement 
Sale of waste paper 


Total receipts 


Receipts and balance. . 


EXPENSES 


Maintenance: 


Pay roll (building employees) 

RON 55 6d ies a, sia wise eats 

Electricity ...... 

Fuel (coal) .. 

Supplies ..... ond 

Upkeep and repairs... 

Plastering und painting 

Cleaning windows. . 

Insurance (liability) 

Water rent..... 

Hauling ashes and trash 

Safe deposit (rent) 

Upkeep and repairs of elevators 

Contribution to Civilian Defense 

Social Security Tax: 
Unemployment insurance 
Old age benefits 


Total expenses 


Balance on hand August 31, 1942 


' 
| 


$14,981.06 
$41,496.53 
36.54 
10.20 
59.37 


41,602.64 


$56,583.70 


APOE AT NT 


$20,981.13 
3,219.36 
1,970.38 
836.55 
3,218.49 
3,141.42 
550.63 
440.00 | 
131.91 
41.16 
147.00 } 
3.60 ! 
1,127.90 | 
15.00 


524.88 
194.43 


$36,543.84 


$20,039.86 
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RECAPITULATION 

Receipts and balance : $56,583.70 
Expenses ae 36,543.84 
Balance on hand August 31, 1942 : $20,039.86 
Moneys deposited and invested as follows: 

Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corporation (1,218 shares) $1,218.00 

Riggs National Bank..... ; ‘ 11,321.86 

U. S. Savings Bonds (maturity value $10,000) 7,500.00 
Sulance on hand August 31, 1942 ; $20,039.86 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Building, is submitted to you, 
the Executive Council, and through you to the convention and the rank and 
file of the A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to us with the 
best interest of the Federation in view. 


Fraternally submitted, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
JOHN P. FREy, 
Trustees, A. F. of L. Building. 
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ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


The Federation establishes a new high in its membership based on paid-up 
union members during the past year. Our international unions have made 
substantial progress, not only in adding new members and in increasing 
numbers but in the negotiation of union agreements. In this difficult period 
of limitation on production of civilian supplies and conversion to war produc- 
tion, we have been able to give additional service and technical information 
to affiliated unions, and they in turn have given more service to their locals. 


Although we as an organization have promised to forego the right to 
strike for the duration of the war; nevertheless, by collective bargaining and 
by utilizing United States Conciliation Service and the National War Labor 
Board, we have secured better provisions in our collective agreements and 
improved the character of these contracts. We have been able to include more 
closed shop agreements and maintenance of union membership clauses in 
agreements than ever before in our history. We have done our best to put 
the spirit of union-management cooperation into the production drive organized 
by the War Production Board. One of the chief responsibilities resting upon 
our Organizing Department and its regional and field organizers has been 
that of cooperation with efforts of international unions in organizational 
drives and special campaigns. In the past year we have given special efforts 
to metal trades campaigns in the shipyards and in aircraft production. 
Although these campaigns met with bitter opposition from interests con- 
trolling the industries, we have won many victories which enabled us to enter 
into some of the finest union agreements of our history, providing wage 
increases, vacations with pay, protection of the jobs and security rights of 
men enlisted for military service. The Conciliation Service of the Department 
of Labor has been of great aid to us in our efforts to protect wage earners 
and their interests without strikes. When the Service was not able to mediate 
differences which arose it has helped us to get cases referred to the National 
War Labor Board. 

The American Federation of Labor has cooperated with international 
unions by assigning organizers to assist some international unions whose 
staff was not adequate or where the Federation had available the special type 
of organizers needed. Because of the tremendous demand on international 
unions to organize war workers, it has been impossible to cover many com- 
munity problems of organizational work; therefore, the American Federation 
of Labor representatives organized many local unions directly into their 
respective international unions. 

We assisted national and international unions in cases with the Office of 
Production Management, War Production Board, National Labor Relations 
Board and the War Labor Board and also in negotiating agreements. We 
diligently endeavored in all this organizational work to protect the rights of 
national and international unions. 


During the past fiscal year as a result of the work of our Organizing 
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Department 38 federal labor unions with 13,978 members have been turned 
over to affiliated national and international unions. 

In addition 318 local unions were organized by the Federation and 
chartered by its international unions during the past year. 

Federal Unions. The major responsibility of our Organizing Department 
is mobilization of organizing campaigns in industries previously unorganized. 
Many of our federal unions are in new industries and in those without 
previous collective bargaining experience. Both organizing work and efforts 
to develop contractual relationships require great patience and ingenuity and 
these endeavors are made doubly difficult by no-strike requirements. 

Our organizers have been advised in very positive terms not to approach 
the organization of any given industry until such time as they contact all 
the international unions concerned so that organization work may become 
a joint enterprise for all the crafts concerned. We strongly urge the nego- 
tiation of joint agreements beginning and terminating at the same time. 

Over 350 federal labor unions were chartered within the past year in 
industries not covered by national or international unions, and all members 
thereof were workers in new fields, 

It is obvious that our work is limited in the organizing of federal labor 
unions. Most of these locals are in the chemical, agricultural, cannery, 
aluminum, grain processing, fabricated metal, rubber, beet sugar fields, and 
also include railway patrolmen, office and professional workers and miscel- 
laneous workers. 

National Councils. We have at the present time six national councils com- 
posed of unions in the same industry or occupational field. These are the 
Councils of Aluminum Workers; Fabricated Metal Workers; Flour, Feed, 
Cereal Rice and Grain Mill Workers; Chemical Workers; Railway Patrolmen; 
and Office Workers. The Aluminum Workers show a gain in membership of 
562 for the year; the Fabricated Metal Workers, a gain of 1068; the Flour, 
Feed and Grain Mill Workers, a gain of 126; the Chemical Workers, a gain 
of 4400; the Railway Patrolmen, a gain of 84; and the Office Workers, a gain 
of 103. 

Office Employees International Council. In conformity with the action of 
the Seattle Convention of the American Federation of Labor and of the 
Executive Council, a conference of the representatives of office employees 
local unions was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, on July 28 
and 29, 1942, for the purpose of reorganizing the American Federation of 
Office Employees International Council, dealing with the administrative 
affairs of said council, and considering ways and means by which practical 
and successful organizing work may be carried on among the office workers 
of the nation. 

The conference was in session for two days. Fifty delegates representing 
more than 50 local unions of office employees were present. Their common 
problems were discussed and dealt with through the adoption of appropriate 
resolutions and the formulation of policies which were in full accord with 
the laws, rules and procedure of the American Federation of Labor. 
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The American Federation of Office Employees International Council, which 
had been previously organized, was strengthened and new officers were elected. 
A most commendable attitude of devotion and loyalty to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was in evidence at the sessions of the conference. A fine 
spirit of progress and a determination to organize office workers in all cities 
and towns throughout the nation into the American Federation of Labor 
was manifested. 

Central Labor Unions. During the past year it was impossible to meet 
the heavy demands of central labor unions for organizers in the various 
communities so it became necessary to inaugurate a plan of organizing work 
that would take care of the particular needs of a central labor union vicinity. 


This program was carried out by the matching of funds equally by the 
American Federation of Labor and the central labor union concerned. In 
this way it was possible to encourage a community spirit so that local repre- 
sentatives would do the organizing in their localities. The records will show 
that great progress has been made and many new unions organized but the 
results of this plan will be more evident as time goes on. In some localities 
this program has been worked out by coordinating all union activity in the 
central labor union, or in local business agents. International representatives 
also participated in the decisions made. 

In some localities, in addition to the matching of funds by the American 
Federation of Labor and the central labor union, many international unions 
cooperated splendidly in adding further financial support to this plan, for 
which we are deeply appreciative. 


ALASKA 


Since the Executive Council approved the formation of a Territorial Federa- 
tion of Labor for Alaska, there has been great desire shown by central labor 
councils and local unions to assist and participate in this Federation. It is 
felt that with the continued support and advice of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, much of the inadequacy and expense of nego- 
tiations for the fishing, mining, and other workers’ agreements can be elim- 
inated and these finances and interests may be directed to further the progress 
of the American Federation of Labor in Alaska. 


Until this Federation is formed, many Alaskans, who desire it, will be 
unable to have membership in the American Federation of Labor. Due to 
a lack of unified support of the workers of Alaska, we have been deprived of 
several local unions comprised of workers who are badly in need of organiza- 
tion. The Operating Engineers’ International withdrew the charter of a local 
union that had been established in Anchorage, Alaska, during the past year. 
The Electrical Workers and the Machinists Internationals have both consist- 
ently refused to grant charters for local unions in Alaska. The reasons given 
in most cases have been that the locals would probably die out and that the 
workers would be better off to maintain their membership in their original 
locals or to make application to a Seattle local union. As for the latter case, 
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many of the workers have found it impossible to obtain membership in a 
Seattle local nor can these locals furnish members to replace these men if 
that were desirable. On the other hand, the CIO has made membership 
available to every person that has desired it so long as they can pay the 
required initiation fee. lt is only through the diligent watchfulness of the 
existing American Federation of Labor local unions that there has not been 
a great number of nuisance organizations established by the CIO. 

During the past year assistance has been rendered by the A. F. of L. 
organizer in the formation of several local unions and federal labor unions 
comprised of workers not previously organized in Alaska. Recently Local 
Union No. 97 of the Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers at 
Kodiak, Alaska, was installed. The office employees organized under federal 
labor unions at Sitka and Kodiak are the first for these workers in Alaska. 
The Operating Engineers’ Local Union of Anchorage was a long needed organi- 
zation and it is hoped that this local will be reestablished. The plasterers 
and cement. finishers, and laundry workers have organized locals in both 
Kodiak and Anchorage. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to secure charters from the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, this was finally arranged during the 
Seattle Convention last fall. A charter for workers at Anchorage, Alaska, 
was granted, and they now have nearly a 100 per cent membership for that 
area with signed agreements that have raised the living standards of them- 
selves and their fellow workers. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America have pio- 
neered in the establishment of the American Federation of Labor in these 
new areas of activity. New local unions have been established in Seward 
and Wrangell, Alaska, and it is probable that several more will be estab- 
lished at the sites of construction projects as soon as assistance can be given 
these workers. 

The Seafarers International greatly assisted the existing fishing industry 
workers unions by sending an international representative to Alaska during 
the negotiations this past spring. Another local of cannery workers was 
organized under the Alaska Salmon Purse Seiners, Cannery Workers Auxiliary, 
affiliated with the Seafarers International. There has been a great amount of 
trouble and even bloodshed because of the action of the CIO in calling a 
plebiscite for affiliation for the workers in the salmon industry. The voting, 
as well as the negotiating and signing of agreements, is done in San Francisco 
or Seattle for some Alaska areas, not giving these workers a part in the 
action, though they must join their union and accept their wage to be able 
to work. 

Legislative participation by the unions of Alaska has been sadly neglected 
in the past and the formation of a Territorial Federation of Labor is looked 
forward to by many as the way to correct this situation. The Fishermen and 
Cannery Workers Unions of Kodiak sent representatives to the Alaska Legis- 
lature for several years with the purpose in mind of securing the elimination 
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of fish traps and it will probably be the intention of the Territorial Federation 
of Labor to continue this until those implements of destruction of ocean life 
have ceased to make it impossible for Alaska fishermen to depend on their 
trade to make an income equal to American standards. 

The last session of the Alaska Legislature has seen the greatest advance- 
ment of Alaska labor interests when a Territorial Department of Labor was 
established and Michael J. Haas was appointed Labor Commissioner by the 
Governor of Alaska. This Department, in its few months of existence, has 
set a record for assistance to the workers of Alaska, in enforcing agreements 
and collecting unpaid or underpaid wages, that will long be remembered by 
organized labor of Alaska. 

A bill was introduced by Labor to establish an Unemployment Compensation 
Commission with coverage for the greatest number of workers and to con- 
form to existing Commissions in the States, but this was cut to pieces by 
friends of the small business people with selfish interests so that it now only 
covers those workers employed by firms large enough to hire 8 or more 
employees for a period of 20 consecutive weeks during the year. Other riders 
have been added that render the measure of little or no value to the majority 
of Alaska’s workers outside of the defense projects and those were changed 
so as to come under the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers Bill instead of the 
Alaska laws. 

The geographical location affects the living standards of people in Alaska 
more than any other on the American continent. The shortage of transpor- 
tation makes the food supply uncertain and offers an opportunity for un- 
scrupulous merchants to charge more for the living necessities of the workers. 
The price ceiling control is handled different here than in the States and 
experience has proved that it is impossible for a person to live a normal life 
on a wage that a few years ago would have been a sufficient income. The 
wage of many workers has kept pace with the rapid increase in living costs 
but there is much to be done for many of the workers of this, the last of the 
American frontiers, which has already felt the steel of our enemies’ guns. 
Members of Alaskan unions have been victims of a mighty effort of the yellow 
marauders to take our Land. 

A great injustice to Alaskans was committed when it was proclaimed that 
the work week should be 48 hours long. Both Army and Navy representatives 
gave assurance that there would not be a differential in that direction from 
the established work week of other states. Alaska had no hand in that action 
and every member of the American Federation of Labor should recognize this 
injustice as being an injustice to all of Labor. Large sums of money have been 
and are being expended by local unions in a vain attempt to correct this by 
sending unknown and inexperienced men to Washington, D. C., and to money- 
mad attorneys that would gladly take credit for any accomplishment of Labor 
but do not have to make even an excuse for their failure. 

It may be possible that there will be no delegates to the 62nd Convention 
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of the American Federation of Labor because of the shortage of workers and 
finances of Alaska labor unions. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


In the last report on the labor situation in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
inequality of wages, hours, and working conditions was stressed strongly, 
not only the inequalities existing between Oriental and local “white” labor, but 
also for mainland recruited labor for war projects. 


To combat this situation, Labor realized that a concerted and energetic 
organizing program was required and, with the appointment of an American 
Federation of Labor organizer in Hawaii, this program immediately got under 
way. Within the past year, five new local unions were organized, two locals 
reorganized and extensive organizing campaigns carried on by all unions, 
especially in the Building and Construction Trades. A fair example of the 
success of the organizing drive is shown by the results gained by the carpenters 
local union, from a membership of approximately 50, last year, to well over 
1,500 at the present time and increasing steadily. 

While much assistance was given to the organizing drive by mainland 
recruited labor, this has been balanced by the reluctance on the part of many 
hundreds of these same workers to “clear in” to the local unions of their crafts. 
As a result, because of the turnover of workers coming to and leaving the 
Islands, several locals have lost membership. This situation causes much 
dissatisfaction in the local unions. While the mainland worker contends he 
is here for only a limited time and expects to return to his “home local,” he 
does not see the need for transferring; the local worker contends that the 
burden of making gains and bettering conditions rests entirely with the local 
union and to do this a strong local membership is necessary. 

With the advent of the Jap sneak attack on Hawaii, December 7, 1941, and 
the resultant declaration of war, the entire labor picture changed overnight. 

Military law for the Hawaiian Islands was invoked, with its resultant 
restrictions. Liquor stores, bars, and breweries were closed. Blackout restric- 
tions that continue to this writing, were enforced. Schocls, theaters, and places 
for public gatherings were closed. All Army and Navy projects went on a 
24-hour, 7-day a week basis. Red Cross Units, Civilian Defense and Disaster 
Councils mobilized. Emergency air raid shelters were hastily constructed. 
Shop and store windows were taped, public buildings were reinforced with 
sand bags. Volunteer and emergency units went into action to care for the 
needy. Every resource was being utilized in preparation for further attacks 
or possible invasion. 

On the morning of December 8, 1941, after a short conference of labor rep- 
resentatives, a committee was selected to confer with military authorities to 
offer all the resources and assistance at our command and ascertain where our 
facilities could be used to the best advantage, and also to offer our whole- 


hearted and complete cooperation. 
A council of representatives for Army, Navy, Industry, and Labor and 
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known as the Coordinating Council was the result of our efforts in this direc- 
tion. This council was later absorbed by the Office of the Military Governor 
and, with the addition of representatives of the United States and Territorial 
Departments of Labor, is now known as the Labor Advisory Council. 


The task that lay ahead for Labor included the requests for assistance; 
the 24 hours a day and 7 days a week program on all war projects; the 
impossibility of local unions holding meetings; and the influx of new thou- 
sands of workers to speed defense construction and repair, with their attendant 
problems; the evacuation of families back to the mainland, with pleas for 
financial assistance for this purpose. The Federation was requested to classify 
and list our membership for emergency or disaster tasks after their regular 
hours of work, and to survey our membership for additional workers for the 
war project. This threw a terrific burden upon the limited resources of the 
local offices maintained by the affiliated unions of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council. 

With these problems confronting them and realizing the necessity of main- 
taining a headquarters to assist all local unions, to combat the anti-union 
attitude of local industry, a request for financial assistance was sent to Presi- 
dent Green. As a result of that appeal, $5,000 was sent. Fortified with 
this fund, they have been able not only to assist those in need of financial help 
as a result of the Jap attack, but to maintain many of our previous gains and 
in many instances make new ones, 


The inducement of high wages on war projects naturally resulted in a 
mass diversion of man-power from private or non-defense industries to war 
projects. The immediate threat to the economic life of the community by the 
sudden upheaval of the regular order of things was recognized by the military 
authorities and Labor alike and to combat this situation a military order 
freezing all workers to war projects, utilities and sources of supply controlled 
by the Army or the Navy was invoked. This military order left the door open 
to many employers and project superintendents to issue bulletins and invoke 
labor practices that were not only conflicting but very confusing and created 
a very chaotic condition. 

After the Labor Advisory Council was designated by the Military Governor 
to make recommendations to relieve this chaotic condition, a new military order 
was drafted, that not only applied to workers on war projects, utilities, and 
sources of supply controlled by the Army or the Navy, but also was applicable 
to hospitals, plantations, longshoremen and stevedores. However, at Labor’s 
insistence the door was left open to make wage adjustments and as a result, on 
May 8, 1942, a new wage schedule for all war projects was put into effect. 
This schedule granted increases to all workers on war projects but did not 
contain the provision for wage increases for other industries covered by the 
labor freeze order. As a result of this inequality to workers, considerable dis- 
content is prevalent. Employees of utilities, hospitals, etc., are frozen to their 
jobs at very low wages compared to wages paid workers on war projects and 
doing comparable work. 
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There is ample evidence, at this writing, that the employers are not making 
any attempt to relieve the plight of these workers. 

Employers in the retail trade, milk distribution, breweries, culinary, and 
other businesses that do not come under the provisions of the freeze order, are 
being forced to make wage adjustments due to the labor shortage. In many 
eases, the bonus system is being used instead of definite hourly wage increases. 


When the liquor ban was lifted, in February, liquor stores, bars and brew- 
eries were again allowed to operate under strict regulations. They were faced 
with a very serious labor shortage, as their employees had, by this time, be- 
come scattered to various industries and those coming under provisions of the 
freeze order were consequently frozen to their new employers. This caused a 
huge drop in the membership of unions covering these industries. 

Labor has also been successful in their demand that where wage inequalities 
exist on war projects, adjustments will be made. To carry out this provision, 
a Board of Review is now established within the Labor Advisory Council. This 
Board is composed of three members: one representative each from United 
States Government, Industry, and Labor. Since the new wage schedule, as of 
May 3, 1942, went into effect, adjustments have been made for reinforced iron 
workers; operating engineer apprentices; and tractor and caterpillar opera- 
tors. While Labor realizes the present wage rates are still lower than those 
paid in many sections of the mainland, we must point out that labor is being 
recruited on the mainland for these lower rates. 

With the constant shifting of workers between the mainland and Hawaii, 
it is impossible to keep a check on the actual number of organized workers in 
this area, but all unions affiliated with the Building and Construction Trades 
have shown large increases in their membership. The organizing drives for 
these unions among local workers has been very effective and has brought 
encouraging results. While there are approximately 90,000 workers employed 
on all war projects in the Hawaiian area, there are an estimated 20,000 workers 
organized and every effort is being made to carry unionization to all workers. 

Immediately following the declaration of war, Labor voluntarily suspended 
Sunday as a calendar day for overtime payment and the workers now receive 
overtime rates after 8 hours per day and 44 hours per week. Premium pay 
for holidays has also been voluntarily suspended by Labor and, in order to 
keep employers in non-defense industries from pocketing premium pay ordi- 
narily paid to employees for holidays, they are now directed by their employees 
to turn this premium pay over to the Army and Navy Relief Funds, U. S. 0O., 
and Red Cross. 


The Central Labor Council of Honolulu lay dormant for several months 
following the Jap attack. The reason for this is obvious, as delegates to the 
Council were all working under the new all-out program. However, after 
much correspondence had been sent to local unions and their delegates, a 
meeting was finally held early in May and from this meeting a Coordinating 
and Organizing Committee was set up, consisting chiefly of the several busi- 
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ness agents of local unions. This committee is cooperating fully and com- 
pletely with the military authorities. 

Through this committee, a proposal of a union stabilization plan has been 
submitted to the military authorities. This is now being considered and we 
are hopeful that such a plan will be put into effect and that the patriotic 
attitude of the workers in Hawaii will not cost them their unions. 

With the advent of military law for Hawaii, all the local courts were 
closed, provost courts established and stiff penalties are provided for viola- 
tions of military orders. 

The Territorial Legislature was convened in special session in September, 
1941, primarily to take up Territorial Security Legislation, including the so- 
called “M Day” Bill, which was passed along with two labor bills, 

One labor bill set up the Territorial Apprenticeship Law, which conforms 
to Federal Apprenticeship Standards, and the Territorial Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil established under this law is composed of six members: three representing 
industry and three American Federation of Labor union men representing 
workers. John A. Owens, American Federation of Labor organizer, is chair- 
man of the Council. A well rounded and vigorous program of apprentice 
training with union cooperation is well under way and the results are indeed 
gratifying. 

The second labor bill to be passed at the special session was the Hawaii 
Wage and Hour Law, which provides for a minimum of 25 cents per hour and 
a maximum 48-hour week. While Labor fought for the equivalent standards 
provided for in the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, it was decided to accept 
these lower standards rather than have no law at all, as considerable pressure 
was being exerted to kill the bill. Considering conditions prevalent in Oriental- 
controlled industries especially, this law will practically revolutionize wages 
and hours for a large number of workers. 

After considerable insistence on the part of Labor, the Board of Supervis- 
ors for Honolulu passed an ordinance to control rents. With the influx of 
workers from the mainland prior to December 7, many bringing their fami- 
lies along with them, a shortage of housing facilities ensued. Landlords in all 
too many instances took advantage of the situation and rentals soared to new 
high levels. By the passage of this ordinance, the fair rent date was set as of 
May 27, 1941, the day the President of the United States declared an emer- 
gency existed. 

A Rent Control Commission of five men was set up by this ordinance along 
with an Administrator and a staff of inspectors who investigate all complaints. 
The Administrator then sets a fair rental comparable to or the same as of 
May, 1941. Landlords and tenants alike have the right of appeal to the Com- 
mission if they are dissatisfied with the Administrator’s decision. Labor has 
one member on this Commission. 

With the advent of war, food prices also soared to new levels and at per- 
centages completely out of tune to mainland increases. Seeing the possibility 
of a wage “freeze” at 1940 to 1941 levels, Labor petitioned the Mayor of 
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Honolulu to set up a Fact Finding Committee to survey the circumstances 
surrounding this increase in food costs. 

The Mayor, after some delay, appointed the requested committee and Labor 
is represented by one member. Due to the many matters attendant to the gather- 
ing and digesting of information, plus the reluctance on the part of importers 
and wholesalers to cooperate, the committee, up to this writing, has not com- 
pleted its report. 

As this report is written, we are in receipt of information from Washing- 
ton that Judge I. M. Stainback has just been appointed by President Roose- 
velt to the Governorship of Hawaii to replace Governor J. B. Poindexter. 
Labor has high hope that this change will be favorable. 

With territorial elections coming up in November, considerable interest 
prevails as to how much effect military law will have. Labor unions are being 
circularized by the Central Labor Council’s Coordinating and Organizing Com- 
mitttee to have all eligible members register. The non-partisan policies of the 
American Federation of Labor will be strictly adhered to by the local unions. 

Workers are purchasing war bonds to the limit of their ability by voluntary 
individual purchases and the payroll allotment plan that practically all indus- 
tries, contractors, and the Navy Yard have in effect for the convenience of 
their employees. Many unions have purchased bonds from their local treas- 
uries and have stamp and bond applications available for their members. 

That Labor is cooperating with these bond purchase programs is attested 
by the fact that Hawaii’s monthly quota has been exceeded and on the first 
day of May (it is known in Hawaii as Lei Day) was changed this year to Bond 
Day and the one-day sales exceeded the quota set for the entire month. 

Immediately following the Jap attack on Hawaii, Local Union B-1260, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, inaugurated a campaign to 
raise funds to purchase medical equipment for the Civilian Defense organiza- 
tions. Many local unions throughout the mainland contributed to this fund 
and as a result of the success of this drive an ambulance was purchased and 
donated to the Emergency Medical Relief Association. Contributions were 
also made to the Army and Navy Relief funds. 

So many problems have confronted Labor in this combat area since the 
declaration of war that it is almost impossible to enumerate all of them and 
while we feel that Hawaii is the “experimental grounds” for labor relations 
policies, everything possible is being done to safeguard the interests of the 
workers and the security of these Islands. 

The cooperative spirit that Labor is maintaining with Army and Navy 
authorities is commended by these authorities and Labor today is standing in 
a very healthy position when wartime and economic conditions are considered, 
for Labor remembers Pearl Harbor! 


NAVAL BASES IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Under our agreement with Great Britain, the United States is building 
bases in the Caribbean and workers from the United States have gone there 
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seeking jobs. These citizens as well as the native workers employed have 
need of protection and help so that standards of pay and working conditions 
shall be in keeping with those of American labor elsewhere. 


PANAMA CANAL 


In this region, where our Government is well established and has carried 
on operations for several decades, union influence and beneficial services are 
well established and accepted. In time these relationships should exist on all 
frontiers, for unionism must follow the Flag in order to assure democraiic 
opportunities wherever the United States has authority and responsibility. 


RESUMPTION OF PEACE NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE C. I. O. 


On January 17, 1942, when the Executive Council was holding its mid- 
winter meeting, a letter was received from Mr. John L. Lewis, President of 
the International Union United Mine Workers of America, which read as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1942. 
Mr. PHILIP Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 


The numerical strength of organized labor in our country is divided 
substantially into two great houses. The C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 
have each achieved proportions demonstrating their ability to live and 
endure, even though engaged in rivalry and conflict with the other. In 
membership, resources and entrenched security, these two organizations 
are comparatively of equal strength. 

It is obvious that if accouplement could be achieved, with unified 
and competent leadership, the results would be advantageous and in 
the public interest. 

Heretofore this has not been possible. Previous conferences between 
representatives of both organizations failed to coalesce. Conditions 
are now changed. America needs unity in every phase of its national 
economy. Labor imperatively requires coherency, in order to give maxi- 
mum assistance to the nation in its war effort to defend American 
liberties and American institutions. 

Both the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. have accredited standing 
committees, authorized to negotiate a peace between the two organiza- 
tions. I suggest a resumption of negotiations between the aforesaid 
committees; that such meeting should take place at the early con- 
venience of the members of the joint committee, and that the committee 
should undertake again the task of finding a common ground to bring 
peace to the ranks of Labor. 

It is idle to discuss responsibility for previous failure of such meet- 
ings. The sequence of events since the last meeting, some two and 
one-half years ago, have enfeebled certain obstacles and factors of 
control which then existed. It is my opinion that under conditions 
existing at present there is justification for the belief that a further 
effort could achieve success. I accept full responsibility for the expres- 
sion of this opinion and the request which I herein make for a resumption 
of conferences. 

I address this letter to each of you in my capacity as a member of 
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the standing negotiating committee of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, acting under authority of its Third Constitutional Convention. 

The importance of this request, and the meetings herein projected, 
can scarcely be overestimated. Labor’s task in the effort to overcome 
the enemies of our nation is greater than that which befalls any other 
segment of our population. If Labor can compose its major internal 
problem, then the Government will be aided in the operation of its war 
economy and the membership of Labor appreciably benefited. Every 
material consideration presses home the inescapable conviction, which 
will be shared by every thoughtful citizen, that the leaders of Labor 
should now accept the responsibility of this task, and in all good faith 
devote themselves to its solution. 

May I hope that each of you, in your official capacity, will advise 
me of your concurrence. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) JoHN L. LEwIs. 


This was the first request that peace negotiations be resumed since said 
negotiations had been terminated by Mr. Lewis and his associates representing 
the C. I. O., in April, 1989. An answer to this communication was promptly 


made. It read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1942. 
Mr. JOHN L, Lewis, President, 
“United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. LEwIs: 

A committee representing the American Federation of Labor, com- 
posed of Seventh Vice-President Harry C. Bates, President of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America; 
Sixth Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin, President, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America; 
and First Vice-President William H. Hutcheson, President, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, will meet with 
a committee representing the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
when it is mutually convenient to do so. 

I am officially authorized to make this reply to the invitation extended 
in your letter dated January 17th, by the Executive Council and by 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, which officially 
declared: 

The committee representing the American Federation of Labor 
stands ready and willing to meet with a committee representing 
the C. I. O. for the purpose of negotiating a settlement, anywhere, 
any time, any place. 


I assume that the representatives of the two committees will arrange 
to hold a meeting as soon as possible. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed) WM. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Nothing, however, came out of this invitation extended by Mr. Lewis to 
resume peace negotiations, and the acceptance of the invitation by the 
American Federation of Labor. The President of the C. I. O. challenged the 
right of Mr. Lewis, who had been regarded as the chairman of the C. I. O. 
peace committee, to propose a resumption of peace negotiations on the part 
of the C. I. O. Apparently a very serious division which had arisen in the 
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ranks of the C. I. O. became pronounced and acute. The Executive Board 
of the C. I. O. repudiated the peace negotiation offer which had been made 
by Mr. Lewis in behalf of the C. I. O. The breach thus developed within the 
C. I. O. has become most pronounced and quite definite. This phase of the 
matter ended with the exchange of communications herewith reported upon, 
while conflict and division within the C. I. O. became more bitter and the 
breach created became wider and more intense. 

The group within the C. I. O. represented by President Murray and his 
associates, and the group represented by John L. Lewis and his associates, 
are at the present time divided into separate camps. Press statements, official 
communications and addresses delivered by the representatives of these divided 
groups within the C. I. O. make clear the fact that a deep, wide and bitter 
division has been created and now exists within the C. I. O. rebel, rival, 
dual movement. 

Notwithstanding these unforseen developments which have taken place 
within the C. I. O. set-up, the Executive Council has continued its efforts to 
resume peace negotiations and to reestablish unity and solidarity within the 
ranks of organized labor of the United States and Canada. Pursuant to 
repeated instructions given the Executive Council by conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Executive Council has appealed to the 
representatives of the C. I. O. to resume peace negotiations to restore unity 
and to terminate the internal conflict which arose within the ranks of organ- 
ized labor when the C. I. O. was born. We have urged that because national 
unity in support of the war effort was a primary and essential requirement, 
in like manner unity within the ranks of Labor was needed now at this 
critical period when our country is involved in the World War. 

In conformity with this definite, constructive policy followed unreservedly 
by the Executive Council, another communication was addressed to the 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations on May 28rd. It read 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28, 1942. 
Mr. PHILIP Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1106 Connecticut Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor which concluded its sessions on yesterday, May 22nd, I was 
instructed to propose to you that committees representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
resume negotiations in an endeavor to establish peace and unity within 
the ranks of organized labor in the United States and Canada. 

The crying need for national unity, particularly during the existing 
war period, is in itself a sufficient reason why a united labor movement 
should be established upon the American continent. A united labor 


movement can make the kind and character of a contribution to the . 


war effort which the seriousness and exigencies of the situation require. 
If the war is won, Labor wins, because through the winning of the war, 
freedom, democracy and the preservation of free democratic trade 
unions will be made secure. 
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In view of these facts we may well ask ourselves the question if we 
are willing to eliminate division, discord, disunity, jurisdictional strife, 
bitterness, hatred, from the ranks of Labor. Labor and its representa- 
tives alone can do this; no one can do it for them. 

In addition to the considerations herein referred to, the mobilization 
of the economic power and influence of a united labor movement is 
necessary in order to adequately protect the workers of America during 
the trying period through which we are now passing, as well as in the 
post-war period which will ultimately arrive. Labor, speaking with 
one voice, acting as one, united and solidified, can protect the economic, 
social and industrial interests of the workers now, and speak with 
greater authority in the council chamber when a world peace is finally 
negotiated. 

A committee representing the American Federation of Labor stands 
ready to meet with a committee representing the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of Labor 
peace and the establishment of unity and solidarity within the ranks 
of Labor. This committee stands ready to meet with a committee repre- 
senting the 'C. I. O. anywhere or any place where it will be convenient 
for such a meeting to be held. 

In the name and in behalf of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, I extend an invitation through you to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to meet through a committee representing 
your organization with a committee representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the realization of the purposes set forth in this 
communication, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wm. GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


President Murray of the C. I. O. answered this communication under date 
of June 6. Evidently President Murray submitted the invitation sent him 
by direction of the Executive Council to the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations for consideration and official answer. Therefore, 
the answer made by President Murray was an answer submitted by the 
Executive Board of the C. I. O. These communications read as follows: 


ROTTS Se 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. GREEN: 

In response to the action of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, copy of which yeu forwarded me under date of 
May 23rd, the International Executive Board of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations adopted a resolution, copy of which is enclosed. 

I shall be pleased to discuss with you any arrangements that may 
be necessary to make effective this course of action. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Puriire Murray, President. 

Enclosure. 


Executive Board, 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
National Press Club Auditorium, 
June 3, 1942. 
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RESOLUTION ON UNITY OF C. I. 0. AND A. F. L. 


WHEREAS, (1) The successful prosecution of the war and the 
maintenance of maximum war production require complete unity of all 
portions of the population and particularly of all the forces of organ- 
ized labor; and 

(2) The C. I. O., under the leadership of President Philip Murray, 
has at all times since "Pearl Harbor joined with the A. F. L. in the main- 
tenance of unity of policy and of action for victory in our war with the 
Axis. One of the best examples of such unity was the agreement between 
the A. F. L. and C. I. O. to avoid any stoppages of work because of 
jurisdictional disputes to assure complete continuity of production; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that (1) The Executive Board endorses and ap- 
proves the action of President Murray, congratulates Labor’s Victory 
Board on its long strides toward rallying a united labor movement behind 
our war effort; 

(2) In the effort to extend the cooperation and collaboration with 
the A. F. L. we recommend that the Combined Labor Victory Committee 
issue a call for a National Conference to Win the War, with represen- 
tation for every national and international union affiliated with the 
C. I. O. and A. F. L. This conference shall take up such basic and 
immediate issues in connection with the war as increased production, 
political support to those candidates in support of the President of the 
United States and the war effort, and increased Labor participation in 
the executive and administrative branches of the government to assure 
Labor’s contribution to the war effort. 

(3) The C. I. O. expresses its sincere desire to take any steps 
toward the establishment of unity with the A. F. L. in the effort to 
further Labor’s contribution toward achieving a speedy victory over the 
Axis. However, the C. I. O. does not intend to permit anyone to inter- 
fere with the nation’s war effort by injecting the false issue of immediate 
organic Labor unity, thereby hoping that efforts to achieve this end 
would create disputes and friction that would undermine the growing 
collaboration and cooperation between the A. F. L. and the C, I. O. 
behind President Roosevelt and the nation’s war program. The sole 
test for the C. I. O. in regard to any step or policy relating to unity is: 
Does it serve the interests of the workers and of the nation? 

With this singleness of purpose the C. I. O. offers the following con- 
crete program for the establishment of real unity between the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. L., which will serve Labor and our nation: 

(a) The C. I. O. and the A. F. L. Executive Councils shall meet 
forthwith for the purpose of establishing a United National Labor 
Council consisting of representatives of both executive councils which 
will have authority to formulate a program covering all issues which 
may in any way aid the cause of Labor and the war program; 

(b) This United National Labor Council shall undertake to make 
effective the program of cooperation and unity within the ranks of Labor 
so that in every community there shall be rallied around labor all the 
people in the single endeavor to achieve a speedy victory over the Axis; 

(c) Through this unity under the National Labor Council an in- 
creasing mutual confidence will be developed between the several na- 
tional and international unions of the C. I. O. and the A. F. L. On this 
firm basis, discussions can then be encouraged by the United National 
Labor Council between A. F. L. and C. I. O. unions having similar juris- 
diction, looking toward organic unity. Such discussions will be predicated 
upon the basic principle that the interests of all members and of all 
unions shall be protected and any steps taken must receive the demo- 
cratic approval of the membership involved. Finally, discussions held 
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on such a basis will not lead to strife between unions or divert the energy 
‘ of the unions and their members from the primary task of exerting 
; the maximum effort behind the war program. 


All of this was submitted to the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for consideration and comment. After receiving answers 
from the members of the Executive Council, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor addressed another communication to President Murray, 
under date of June 23. This letter read as follows: 

' 


Washington, D. C., 
June 23, 1942. 
Mr. Philip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1106 Connecticut Avenue, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Murray: 


It is the opinion of the members of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that you and the Executive Board of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations failed to make a direct answer 
to the request of the Executive Council to resume peace negotiations 
through committees representing the two organizations named. The 
Council’s invitation was simple and direct. It called for a definite 
answer either in an affirmative or a negative way. 

Instead you replied by submitting, first: a proposal that a national 
conference to be composed of representatives of national and international 
unions chartered by and affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, be called for the 
purpose of taking up such basic and immediate issues in connection with 
the war as increased production, political support to those candidates in 
support of the President of the United States and the war effort, and 
increased Labor participation in the executive and administrative 
branches of the Government to assure Labor’s contribution to the war 
effort; and 

Second: that the executive councils of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations meet for the purpose 
of establishing a United National Labor Council consisting of representa- 
tives of both executive councils which will have the authority to formulate 
a program covering all issues which may in any way aid the cause of 
Labor and the war program. 

The Combined Labor War Board, composed of equal representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, was created for the purpose of promoting the war effort. 
This fact is made clear in the letter of President Roosevelt, dated January 
22, 1942, calling for the creation of the Combined Labor War Board. 
It is set forth in the following language quoted from the President’s 
communication: 


In order that Labor’s part in the national effort may be most 
effective, I am asking the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to form a Combined Labor 
War Board, to consult with me periodically on all matters concern- 
ing Labor’s participation in the war. 


In addition, through collaboration between representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O., a no-strike policy was 
adopted; a War Labor Board was set up; wage policies formulated; 
a Man Power Board created; Labor representation upon government 
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agencies having to do with war material production increased, and other 
constructive actions taken, all designed to increase war production and 
to increase support to the war efforts. The Combined Labor War Board 
meets with the President periodically and the members of said board 
meet separately for the purpose of discussing questions of mutual 
interest. 


That means that an agency representing the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations is now doing all 
that the Executive Board of the C. I. O. now proposes to do, insofar as 
increasing production for war purposes and increased support to the 
war effort threugh the calling of a conference of the representatives 
of national and international unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and a 
conference between the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


The questions calling for an answer are: Should Labor be united? 
Should the divided family of Labor be brought together so that unity 
and solidarity might be created within the ranks of Labor? Should 
rivalry, division and discord be terminated, and cooperation, harmony 
and a singleness of purpose be substituted therefor? 


These are the questions which should be answered courageously, 
directly and without evasion of any kind or character whatsoever. 


The representatives of the American Federation of Labor and of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations could, through committees repre- 
sentative of both organizations, meet and explore the situation in an 
honest effort to find a basis of accommodation, to unite organized Labor 
in the United States, and to create unity and solidarity within the ranks 
of Labor. No harm could come through the exercise of a sincere and 
honest effort to compose differences, to find a way and apply a formula 
through which Labor in our beloved country can again become united. 


A committee representing the American Federation of Labor stands 
ready, willing and anxious to meet with a committee representing the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the express, definite purpose of 
creating unity in the ranks of Labor and for the purpose of blending 
divided labor organizations into one united American labor movement, 
through which Labor could speak with one voice and act as one in the 
promotion of the economic, social and industrial interests of the workers 
of the nation. 

I am confident that the highest and best interests of the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations would be served through the acceptance of the proposal 
made by the Executive Council that peace negotiations be resumed by 
committees representing the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Unity within the ranks of Labor would serve to promote the cause 
of national unity in support of the war effort. Unity will be increasingly 
needed within the ranks of Labor when the post-war period arrives. Then, 
more than now, Labor should present a united front, behind which would 
be mobilized the full strength and support of Labor in the winning of a 
peace which will provide for the enjoyment of freedom, liberty, democracy 
and justice by the workers of the world. 

The proposal of the Executive Council that peace negotiations be 
resumed between committees representing the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations was made directly to 
you and through you to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I am 
confident that the best interests of the officers and members of the 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations would be promoted and protected 
through the acceptance of the peace proposal submitted by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WM. GREEN, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


A reply to this communication was received from President Murray under 
date of August 1, 1942, just prior to the date upon which the mid-summer 
meeting of the Executive Council was convened. 


In this communication President Murray advised of his acceptance of the 
invitation extended by the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to resume peace negotiations between committees representing the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
He reported that R. J. Thomas, Julius Emspak and Philip Murray would 
represent the C. I. O. in peace negotiations with the committee representing 
the American Federation of Labor. 


The letter received from President Murray reads as follows: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
: August 1, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. GREEN: 

In the interest of our nation the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the American Federation of Labor, during the past several months, 
have been attempting to join on many issues which would afford greater 
strength to the national war effort. 

At the present time there is a Combined Labor Victory Committee, 
consisting of representatives of the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. which meets 
with the President of the United States regarding all issues affecting 
Labor’s participation in the prosecution of the war. I am sure that you 
will agree with me that it is extremely important that the work of this 
committee be intensified in order that Labor may lend every possible 
assistance to the outstanding national objective of winning the war 
against our Axis enemies. 

In December, 1941, organized labor, with representatives of manage- 
ment and representatives of the government, adopted a national policy 
that there would be no stoppages of work, but that in the interest of 
securing maximum production, all industrial disputes would be submitted 
to the National War Labor Board. The C. I. O. assumed that this 
commitment included jurisdictional problems between affiliates of the 
A. F. of L. and affiliates of the C. I. O. We have therefore been deeply 
concerned about the stoppages which have been caused by certain affiliates 
of the A. F. of L. because of some jurisdictional dispute. 

As you know, from time to time I have suggested to you that these 
disputes be submitted to arbitration. Recently I have suggested that 
such disputes be submitted to arbitration by the War Labor Board. 
These suggestions have not been accepted. 

I am firmly of the opinion that no stoppages of work can be permitted 
because of a jurisdictional dispute. The interest of our nation demands 
that there shall be continuous production and nothing must interfere. 
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To this end I now suggest to you that the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 
establish a committee of representatives from both organizations, with an 
impartial arbitrator, to which shall be submitted all jurisdictional dis- 
putes which may arise between us. Pending a decision by such committee 
there shall be no stoppages of work. 

The problem of organic unity has also been under discussion by our 
respective organizations. The C. I. O. has felt that we should not permit 
this problem to affect or interfere with the growing unity of action 
between our organizations in regard to the war effort. It is for this 
reason that we suggested that our energy be concentrated on the work 
of the Combined Labor Victory Committee. With the usefulness and 
need of that committee having been established, I believe that we can 
initiate discussions regarding possible establishment of organic unity 
between our organizations, 

I am therefore naming a committee consisting of R. J. Thomas, 
Julius Emspak and the undersigned, to meet a committee named by your 
organization to probe into this question. 

However, I wish at this time, to repeat the need of guaranteeing 
that the discussion between these two committees will not under any 
circumstances, be permitted to interfere with the all-important matter 
of continued joint action between the C. I. O. and A. F. of L. on issues 
affecting the fullest possible prosecution of the war effort. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) PHILIp Murray, 
President. 


This communication was presented to the Executive Council for its informa- 
tion and consideration. A favorable reply was promptly made to President 
Murray, who was advised that the American Federation of Labor peace 
committee would meet with the committee representing the C. I. O. at the 
earliest date possible. This reply made to President Murray’s letter dated 
August 1, reads as follows: 


Chicago, IIl., 
August 4, 1942. 
Mr. PHruip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Chicago, Ill. 
DeAR Mr. Murray: 

I am pleased to accept your letter dated August 1 as an official accept- 
ance of the invitation extended you by direction of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor on May 23, to resume peace nego- 
tiations between committees representing the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The standing peace committee of the American Federation of Labor 
will meet with the committee representing the C. I. O. whose names you 
submitted in your letter dated August 1. The members of the American 
Federation of Labor committee are Vice Presidents Harry C. Bates, 
Daniel J. Tobin and William L. Hutcheson. 

Reestablishment of organic unity in the ranks of organized labor is 
the greatest single contribution the American Federation of Labor and 
the C. I. O. can make at this time to the success of the war effort. It 
will eliminate division, discord and jurisdictional strife. It will expedite 
war production. It will permit Labor to speak with a single and more. 
effective voice both in protecting the social and industrial interests of 
the workers today and when a world peace is finally negotiated. 

These conclusions are based upon my understanding that organic 
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unity means the merging of the two organizations into one, the setting 
up of one national labor movement clothed with authority to speak for 
the organized workers of the nation. 

It is idle to speculate that conferences seeking organic unity may 
interfere with the joint efforts of the American Federation of Labor and 
the C. I. O. to arrive at joint policies since the beginning of the war, 
through the Combined Labor War Board which meets with President 
Roosevelt. The two matters are entirely distinct and apart. If success 
is achieved in establishing organic unity, obviously the affiliated unions 
of the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. can cooperate 
more closely than ever before. And even if the conferences should fail, 
surely organized labor will not let its own differences interfere with 
united action to speed America’s victory in the war. 

The problem of achieving unity has been gravely complicated by the 
passage of the years and the organization of dual unions operating in 
the same fields. Many difficult jurisdictional questions will have to be 
solved before an over-all peace can be reached. I am confident that, 
actuated by the desire for peace which prevails throughout the ranks 
of Labor, the conferees will be able to reach a settlement fair to all 
concerned. 

It is the opinion of the Executive Council that the chief purpose of 
the committees representing the American Federation of Labor and the 
C. I. O. will be to reestablish and reinstate solidarity and unity within 
the ranks of Labor, to amalgamate and unite the organizations of Labor, 
to mobilize the economic power and the numerical strength of working 
men and women so that they can act as one, speak as one, and fight 
united in the promotion of their economic, social and industrial welfare. 

The chairman of the American Federation of Labor peace committee 
will get in touch with you as soon as possible and arrange for a meeting 
of the committees representing the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations on some date and at some place 
which will be mutually convenient and satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WM. GREEN, 
; President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Steps were being taken to hold a meeting of the committees representing 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions respectively when this report of the Executive Council was being prepared 
for submission to the convention of the American Federation of Labor. 


CHANGES OF TITLE 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union. Upon the application of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union for approval of a change of title the 
Executive Council, at a meeting held during the month of January, 1942, 
granted said application. The Executive Council authorized a change in 
the title of the Journeymen Barbers’ International Union to read as follows: 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ International 

Union of America. 
The Executive Council in approving this change of title pointed out that 
it does not change the jurisdiction already granted the Journeymen Barbers’ 


International Union. 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty Workers. The 
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representatives of the International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 
Workers Union requested the Executive Council to approve a change in the 
title of that organization. This request was considered by the Executive 
Council at a meeting held during the month of May, 1942, and the Council 
approved a change in the title of this organization, as follows: 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers 
Union. 

This change of title was approved by the Executive Council with the 
understanding that it does not involve any extension of the jurisdiction 
granted to the International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and Novelty 
Workers Union. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


No change has taken place in the relationship between the International 
Typographical Union and the American Federation of Labor during the past 
year. In a referendum election which took place in May, 1941, the membership 
of the International Typographical Union voted to remain unaffiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


No further steps were taken during the past year on the part of the officers 
and members of the International Typographical Union toward affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


It is the opinion of the Executive Council that the highest and best interests 
of the membership of the International Typographical Union, as well as of 
the American Federation of Labor, will be served through the reaffiliation 
of the International Typographical Union with the American Federation 
of Labor. 


It is our hope and sincere desire that the International Typographical 
Union will renew its affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, 
become a part of the organized labor movement as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, and take its place with the family of national 
and international unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
at an early date. 


MACHINISTS—STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES 


The jurisdictional controversy which exists between the International 
Association of Machinists and the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America, was dealt with in Resolution No. 15, 
introduced in the Seattle, 1941, Convention by the representatives of the 
International Association of Machinists. Resolution No. 15 was referred to 
the Executive Council by action of the convention through the adoption of the 
committee’s report, which stated: 

Your committee believes the above subject requires a most careful 
consideration of all issues involved, and is impressed with the necessity 
of bringing both contending organizations into agreement and by con- 


ference method if that be possible. To that end we recommend reference 
of this subject to the Executive Council. 
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Pursuant to these instructions, the Executive Council held conferences with 
the representatives of the International Association of Machinists and the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. In fact, the controversy was considered in some form at every 
meeting the Executive Council has held during the past year. The last 
conference was held at the meeting of the Executive Council which convened 
in Chicago, IIll., beginning August 4, 1942. Representatives of both organiza- 
tions met with the Executive Council and all efforts possible were made to 
compose differences, to promote an understanding and to reach a settlement 
of the jurisdictional disputes existing between these two organizations. 

The Executive Council sincerely regrets it failed to bring about a settle- 
ment. It was impossible to find a basis of accommodation. Appeals were 
made to the representatives of both organizations to settle their differences 
and to establish harmony and cooperation. 


PAPER MAKERS—STEREOTYPERS—JURISDICTION OVER THE MANU- 

FACTURE OF PAPER FOR DRY MATS 

In the dispute as listed above the Executive Council at its February, 1941, 
meeting appointed Vice-President Bugniazet to meet with the representatives 
of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union in an attempt to reach an agreement 
on this controversy. This meeting was held and, no agreement being reached, 
the Council decided at its May, 1941, meeting that the jurisdiction in question, 
the manufacture of paper used for making dry mats, belongs to the Paper 
Makers. Subsequently the Council at its January, 1942, meeting granted a 
hearing to the International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union for the 
purpose of appealing from this decision. After a hearing was held the 
Council reaffirmed its previous decision on the subject matter. 


PRINTING TRADES—LITHOGRAPHERS 


A year ago we reported at length regarding recommendations approved 
at the previous convention of the Federation and conferences held subsequently 
and in pursuance thereof by the representatives of the organizations directly 
involved. 

It was then indicated that all these conferences were friendly in character, 
that every possible effort was being made to find a basis for settlement, and 
that it was then believed these conferences would result in an amicable adjust- 
ment being reached at an early period. Indeed, the committee of the last 
convention of the Federation to whom this subject was referred advised the 
convention that the 

Committee has been informed by the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union and Lithographers International Protective and 
Beneficial Association that they feel satisfied this controversy can be 
definitely adjusted within a reasonable time. 

In our report of a year ago we stated: 

President Berry, on behalf of the International Printing Pressmen’s 
and Assistants’ Union, advised that his organization would accept and 
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abide by whatever agreement may be reached or understanding entered 

into between the Lithographers and Photo-Engravers; however, he re- 

served the right to review whatever plan of amalgamation or merger 

which might ultimately be agreed to. He also reserved the right to 

object to any plan of amalgamation containing any provision or pro- 

visions in conflict with the joint proposal submitted at a previous meeting 

and submitted in an amended form by the Pressmen and Photo-Engravers 

Unions at an earlier session, The Photo-Engravers, on the other hand, 

approved the proposal of the Lithographers in principle and further 

meetings were agreed to for the purpose of working out a satisfactory 

plan of amalgamation and one that might meet with the requirements 

of the Pressmen’s Union and prove acceptable to all parties at interest. 

We have since been advised that the International Photo-Engravers Union 

and the Lithographers International Protective and Beneficial Association 

have had a number of conferences during the past year and that as a conse- 

quence tentative proposals for settlement have been reached. These are to be 

submitted to President Berry, of the International Printing Pressmen’s and 

Assistants’ Union for consideration, in keeping with the understanding herein- 
before referred to. 


We are not advised that a conference for this purpose has been held as 
yet. We can, therefore, report only as to progress realized thus far in bring- 
ing to a conclusion this long-pending inter-union dispute. We do express 
appreciation for the effort made by all parties concerned to bring about an 
amicable understanding and agreement and sincerely trust the tentative pro- 
posals now favorably considered by two of the organizations involved may 
likewise meet with the approval of all others concerned. 


PROPOSED ALASKA TERRITORIAL FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Two resolutions, Nos. 46 and 49, recommending the creation of a territorial 
federation of labor for Alaska, were considered by the Seattle Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Committee on Organization which 
gave special consideration to these resolutions, recommended approval of the 
purpose of the resolutions and further recommended that they be referred 
to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor with the 
suggestion that the Executive Council take the necessary steps to put them 
into effect. 

Pursuant to this action of the Seattle Convention, the Executive Council 
directed that the President of the American Federation of Labor take such 
action as seemed practicable and possible in order to deal with the question 
in an appropriate and constructive way. 

President Green communicated with the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor in Alaska, requesting advice as to the practicability of 
calling a convention of the representatives of local unions chartered by 
national and international organizations in Alaska for the purpose of forming 


the Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor; also requesting information re- | 


garding national and international unions which had chartered local organi- 
zations in the Territory of Alaska. Most interesting and practical information 
was submitted in answer to these inquiries. 
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Because of the immense size of the Territory of Alaska and the great 
distance which prevails between towns and villages in Alaska, difficulty is 
presented in the convening of a conference for the purpose of forming a 
territorial federation of labor. It was suggested by representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor in Alaska that two convéntions be held, one 
in the First Judicial District and the other in the Third Judicial District. 


The Executive Council is giving the formation of a Territorial Federation 
of Labor in Alaska continued study and consideration. Because of the war 
situation, the distance of Alaska from the States, and the immensity of space 
in the territory, problems of travel, suitable location for the holding of a 
conference, and finances necessary to meet the expenses of a convention, must 
be and are being considered by the Executive Council. 

The Council expresses the hope that a definite decision upon the advisability 
of calling a conference for the purpose of forming a Territorial Federation of 
Labor in Alaska may be reached some time in the near future. 


PROPOSED MARINE TRADES DEPARTMENT 

Pursuant to the instructions of the Seattle Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, an official communication was sent by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor to the representatives of all organizations 
eligible to membership in a Marine Trades Department, calling their attention 
to Resolutions Nos. 48 and 161 which were adopted at the Seattle Convention. 
Inquiry was made of the representatives of these organizations as to whether 
or not they would participate in a conference called for the purpose of forming 
a Marine Trades Department, and would become a part of said department 
and contribute financially toward the maintenance of such a department. 

The replies received from the representatives of three international unions 
indicated that they did not favor the formation of a Marine Trades Depart- 
ment at this time. The representatives of three international unions indicated 
their willingness and desire to participate in the formation of a Marine Trades 
Department. No reply was received from the representatives of two other 
organizations to whom the communication was addressed. 

Because of this definite division among international unions eligible to 
affiliation in a Marine Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Executive Council deemed it inadvisable to organize and charter 
an American Federation of Labor Marine Trades Department. 


SALARIES OF ORGANIZERS 


Section 7 of Article IX of the Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor stipulates the amount of salary to be paid organizers for the 
American Federation of Labor. This means that the Executive Council can- 
not deal with salaries for organizers employed by the American Federation 
of Labor in accordance with changing economic conditions. 

The provision of the Constitution is definite, and because of this fact the 
members of the Executive Council feel under obligation to be governed by its 
fixed provisions. 
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In order to deal with the question of salaries for organizers in a practical 
way in accordance with changing economic conditions and in the light of all 
circumstances and facts, the Executive Council recommends that Section 7 
of Article IX of the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor be 
changed so as to provide that the salaries for organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor shall be determined by the Executive Council, and that 
in addition to the rates of pay for organizers as determined by the Executive 
Council, they shall receive actual railroad fare and hotel expenses when 
traveling away from the city in which they reside. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Our reports for the past several years have described in detail the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor to improve the administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act. They show how the original Board and its 
personnel had espoused and enforced policies that seriously threatened to 
undermine the basic trade union principles of self-determination and free 
choice; and how, thereby, the very autonomy of the trade union movement 
was jeopardized. 


Through the rigorous and persistent action of the American Federation of 
Labor many improvements were achieved. All of the three original members 
of the Board were replaced. Harmful precedents such as the decision in the 
West Coast Longshoremen’s case where the original Board merged all of the 
Pacific Coast longshoremen into a single bargaining unit (thus depriving 
whole cities that were entirely A. F. of L., such as the city of Tacoma, of the 
right to be represented by their chosen A. F. of L. union) were overruled. 
Many subordinate officials in Washington and in the regional offices who had 
demonstrated a proved bias against the American Federation of Labor were 
removed from office. In short, there was considerable overhauling resulting 
in immediate and substantial improvements and indicating fair promise of 
efficient and equitable administration that would be consistent with the 
expressed purposes of the Act. 


Unfortunately, however, the evils we have been complaining of have not 
been fully removed. This we attribute to two fundamental factors, one, the 
vast and unfettered discretion vested in the Board to determine the units 
appropriate for purposes of collective bargaining—or, put otherwise, (1) the 
absolute power vested in three government officials to shape the structure of 
the trade union movement, and (2) the retention of certain important officials— 
particularly Regional Directors—who continue to reflect the bias and attitudes 
of the original Board. 

It was not long before the new Board demonstrated by cases such as the 
Inland Steel Company case, that it, too, was disposed toward depriving skilled 
employees of their fundamental right to join and act through their own craft 


unions. An illustration of the unfair extremes to which this tendency has: 


lead is the Utah Copper Company case. 
In that case almost one hundred per cent of all the craftsmen employed 
by the Company had joined their respective craft unions. Petitions were filed 
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by locals of the Machinists, Engineers and Electrical Workers International 
unions requesting certification. A C. I. O. union and a company union sought 
intervention. Although they admitted that they had but slight membership, 
and although they actually stated that they did not at that time desire to be 
certified as the bargaining agents, they nevertheless were permitted to inter- 
vene. Their sole purpose was to argue against the appropriateness of the 
craft units requested by our affiliates, and thus to preclude any collective 
bargaining until they had gained enough time to institute their own organiza- 
tional campaigns. Amazingly enough, the Board sustained the contentions 
of the unions who had no legitimate interest in the case, and dismissed the 
petitions of our unions. The result was to deny to several hundred employees 
engaged in recognized craft work, and who had lawfully designated collective 
bargaining agencies, the right to be represented by agents of their own choice. 
The Board’s incredible disregard for craft union rights in this case has 
resulted in a flagrantly obvious perversion of the very thing for which the 
Board presumably was created—namely, the encouragement of collective 
bargaining. This decision must take its place alongside of the most notorious 
prejudicial decisions of the old Board. It has no justification whatever in 
reason, law or justice. It proves beyond debate the urgent necessity for 
adopting the A. F. of L. proposal for an amendment that will preserve the 
integrity of craft groups. 


Other decisions illustrating action by the Board that was prejudicial to 
the American Federation of Labor are the Honeywell case and the Automatic 
Products Company case. In the Honeywell case an election was held pursuant 
to an agreement to which the Board was a party. After losing the election, 
the C. I. O. rival union made many false challenges. Ordinarily the Board 
considers these challenges within a short time and disposes of them in one 
way or another. However, in this instance, the Board permitted itself to be 
taken in by familiar dilatory tactics that were employed by the C. I. O. 
After several months of unnecessary delay the Board finally conducted a 
hearing on the sole point of the validity of the challenged ballots. The hearing 
lasted fourteen days. After another month’s delay, the Board issued a decision 
in which it held that because too much time had elapsed since the C. I. O. 
filed its protest and the Board’s conclusion of the hearing, it would not rule 
on the merits of the challenges but rather would conduct a new election! It is 
not too much to characterize that decision as brazen effrontery. Through its 
own inefficiency and negligence the Board failed to conduct a timely hearing. 
Then, after six months of unjustified delay, it put our union to the expense 
and inconvenience of a protracted hearing of fourteen days. Then, a short 
time later, it rules that it is too late to make an effective decision. There- 
after, a new election was ordered and the C. I. O., undoubtedly because of 
the unfair aid thus given it by the Board, won by a very small majority. 
In this reprehensible manner was our union deprived of the fruits of a 
victory lawfully and fairly won. 

In the Automatic Products Company case, the U. A. W.-A. F. of L. 
petitioned the Board for certification and showed in support of its petition 
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that it represented the great majority of the employees involved. A C. I. O. 
rival union was permitted to intervene although it was able to produce only 
5 authorization cards out of a total employment force of 292, and even these 5 
cards were obtained the night before the hearing started. Not only was 
intervention permitted on this flimsy and unwarranted basis, but the Board 
in the face of its own clear precedents to the contrary permitted the C. I. O. 
to appear on the ballot. It is true that the A. F. of L. union won the election. 
It is also true, however, that this unusual ruling not only flouts the Board’s 
own decisions, but also encourages unprincipled inter-union raids contrary to 
the expressed announcement of the President of the United States and contrary 
to the obvious welfare of our country in these times of great emergency. 


Small wonder, in view of the trend of the Board which the foregoing cases 
illustrate, that Regional Directors who had temporarily obscured their anti- 
A. F. of L. prejudices when the new Board came into being have openly 
resumed their former attitudes of hostility to the A. F. of L. Small wonder, 
too, that the volume of complaints against the Board and its personnel that 
are being registered by our affiliates throughout the country grows greater 
and greater. For example, the General Executive Board of the Teamsters 
International Union at its recent meeting in Atlantic City issued a statement 
strongly condemning the actions of the Board. 


It is especially regrettable that in these perilous times when the energies 
of all should be directed toward the successful prosecution of the war that 
the Labor Board should administer the Act in a manner that can only lead 
to confusion, dissatisfaction and dissension. This unfortunate circumstance 
could have been completely avoided had our proposals for constructive amend- 
ment of the Act been adopted. Each passing year brings further proof of the 
appropriateness and need of those amendments. Congressional action on those 
amendments was precluded last year because of the occupation of Congress 
with defense matters. Now that we are directly engaged in a world-wide 
life and death struggle it may be thought by some that consideration by 
Congress is, at this time, inopportune. Yet, unless the Board abandons its 
present trends, and permits workers to exercise the rights granted them’ by 
the Wagner Act, it is self-evident that passage of our amendments may 
become a necessary and even indispensable war measure. 


LABOR STANDARDS ON GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


With the Federal Government rapidly becoming the chief buyer, and often 
the sole buyer of goods produced by American industry, the maintenance of 
basic labor standards on all production for Government contracts, and the 
operation of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act which prescribes these 
standards, have become of foremost importance to Labor. 

The Public Contracts Act sets standards of minimum wages, maximum 


hours, child labor, convict labor, and safety and health for the performance 


of Government contracts in excess of $10,000. In the performance of such 
contracts the Act requires the payment of not less than the minimum wages 
determined by the Secretary of Labor for specific industries to be the pre- 
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vailing minimum wages on similar work or in industries in the locality. The 
basic hours of work are eight (8) hours in any one day or forty (40) hours 
in any one week. The payment of overtime rate at time and one-half the 
regular rate is prescribed for work in excess of these basic hours. 

In addition, the Act prohibits the employment of boys under 16 and girls 
under 18 and forbids employment of all convict labor. Maintenance of stand- 
ards of safety, sanitation, and health is also required under its terms. 

The increased scope of the application of the Act can be measured by the 
increased value of contracts subject to its provisions. During the first two 
years of the operation of the law, between July, 1936, and July, 1938, it 
applied to Government contracts valued at $575,394,433. Between July, 1940, 
and July, 1941, when the defense program was first getting under way, con- 
tracts subject to the provisions of the Act amounted to $5,085,693,732. During 
the past fiscal year, between July, 1941, and July, 1942, this amount has 
more than tripled, the value of the contracts having risen to $15,867,769,188. 
During the first two years of the operation of the Act, the contracts subject 
to it averaged approximately $24,000,000 per month. During the fiscal year 
1940-1941, Government contracts were being let at the rate of $423,000,000 
per month. During the fiscal year 1941-1942, these contracts were let at 
the rate of $1,320,000,000 per month. During this past year, 59,536 contracts 
were let as compared with 24,333 contracts in the previous year. The 
average value of the contract in 1941-42 was $266,524, as against $209,004 
in 1940-41. 

Although substantial upward changes in the wage structure occurred in all 
industries producing for the Government to fill war contracts, the pace of 
prevailing wage determination was greatly slowed down during the past year. 
In addition to the determinations reported a year ago, only three industries 
were brought within the prevailing minimum wage requirements of the statute. 
In the chemical and related products industry a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour in the South and 50 cents per hour in the North went into effect 
on April 28, 1942. In the knitted underwear and men’s woven underwear and 
commercial knitting industry a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour became 
effective for the entire industry on March 3, 1942. This determination super- 
seded the previous determination for the men’s underwear industry. A deter- 
mination effective December 17, 1941, amended June 24, 1942, established a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour for the textile industry. The record 
shows that in the past year the machinery of the Public Contracts Act failed 
to keep pace with the changes in the wage standards actually prevailing 
in war industries. 

Lowering of Standards. Under the impact of war conditions, strong pres- 
sure developed to lower the standards of the Act. Heaviest pressure of all 
was directed toward the elimination of premium overtime rates. An amend- 
ment to the Act recommended to Congress by the Secretary of Labor became 
law on May 18, 1942, permitting overtime work at straight pay, but only by 
agreement in each case between management and unions certified as bona fide 
by the National Labor Relations Board. Paralleling a similar exemption 
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contained in the Wage and Hour law, the amendment permits overtime pay 
at straight time provided employment is limited to 1,000 hours of work during 
any period of 26 consecutive weeks or, on an annual basis limited to not 
more than 2,080 hours during any period of 52 consecutive weeks. 


We reported last year the exemption from overtime requirements of the 
Act of workers employed during seasonal peaks in the fruit and vegetable 
canning industry. This exemption, requested by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and granted with the consent of organized labor for the 1941 season, 
was extended to the 1942 season. The exemption was also made applicable 
to a number of items not previously covered and was extended to the 
manufacture of dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 

Another request made by the War and Navy Departments was to lower the 
minimum age for the employment of girls in connection with public contracts, 
which the statute sets at 18 years. Labor agreed to the establishment of a 
uniform minimum age of 16 years, except in hazardous occupations, in specified 
industries only, and only where such employment is not contrary to existing 
state and Federal laws. The exempt industries were: food processing, leather 
products, boots and shoes, rubber products, photographic equipment, chemical, 
drug and allied products, surgical and scientific instruments, optical instru- 
ments, arms and ammunition, electrical manufacturing, plastic products, 
safety appliances, machinery and allied products, converted paper products, 
and fabricated metal products. 

On May 26, 1942, the Secretary of Labor issued an order amending the regu- 
lations for the administration of the Act by exempting from its terms contracts 
negotiated with states or territories, or agencies of states or territories, for 
the manufacture of materials and equipment “necessary for war purposes.” 
The purpose of this exemption was to permit employment of prison labor 
without any requirement for maintenance of standards established by the 
statute. It should be noted that in World War I the Executive Order issued 
by President Wilson on September 14, 1918, permitted employment of prison 
labor but provided that “Compensation and hours of labor for inmates of any 
institution above specified, working upon such supplies, shall be based upon 
the standard hours and wages prevailing in the vicinity in which the institu- 
tion is located. The pro rata cost of maintaining the inmates so employed 
shall be deducted from their compensation.” This is in contrast with the 
Executive Order of President Roosevelt, issued on July 12, 1942, which permits 
employment of prison labor without any stipulation as to standards of hours 
or wages to be maintained. 

It is important to point out, further, that the lack of effective machinery 
and sufficient personnel in the Division of Public Contracts to make new 
determinations of the prevailing minimum wages and to revise previous 
determinations renders the determinations obsolete, makes the wages deter- 
mined no longer the prevailing minimum wages, and serves to lower the wage 


standards required by the statute to be maintained on Government contract 


work. 
Enforcement. Although there has been an increase of almost 50 per cent 
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in the field staff of the Division of Public Contracts and some improvement 
in the enforcement procedures, the Division’s enforcement work could not 
keep abreast of the rapid increase in the volume of Government contracts. 
During 1941-42, some 8,540 primary and secondary contractors were visited for 
inspection purposes. These contractors held 8,318 contracts. Of the total 
of 59,586 new contracts let during the past year, 60 per cent, or 35,700 
contracts, would normally be considered as inspectable. We note that less 
than a quarter of even these new contracts were actually made subject to 
inspection. 

This fact is undoubtedly responsible for the relatively small amount of 
collections of wage restitutions made by the Division, as compared with the 
number of complaints reported by unions. Wage collections made through 
field adjustments amounted to $14,553, from 346 firms, and involved wages 
of 7,155 employees. Wage restitutions so collected amounted to only $2.03 
per employee, or $42.06 per firm. Direct payments of back wages were made 
by 282 firms to 10,724 employees, and amounted to $29,596. These direct 
payments of back wages represented $2.76 per worker, and $104.95 per firm. 
Disbursements through the U. S. Treasury were made by 383 firms to 
17,996 employees, amounting to $153,493. On a per capita basis these dis- 
bursements amounted to $8.53 per worker, and represented the payment of 
$400 per firm. 

Payment of wage restitutions represented an increase over the previous 
year of about 45 per cent in the number of firms and 70 per cent in the 
number of employees involved. This compares, on the other hand, with an 
almost 200 per cent increase in the volume of contracts let last year over a 
year ago. 

Merger with the Wage and Hour Division. The work of administrative 
coordination of inspection activities of the Division of Public Contracts with 
the Wage and Hour Division has been carried on for more than a year. 
Coordination of inspection work was begun through the exchange of informa- 
tion between the Divisions regarding the status of companies subject to both 
Acts. This program was gradually expanded to the point where joint inspec- 
tions were being conducted by the representatives of the two Divisions. 

This consolidation of the work of inspection personnel has made it possible 
to eliminate much duplication of effort and to increase inspection productivity 
of some 1,300 investigators attached to the two agencies. It is hoped that 
the coordination of this work will result in more effective enforcement of 
labor standards in the future. It will make it possible to develop continuity of 
experience with respect to particular companies on the part of the field staff, 
and to determine the validity of alleged violations more quickly, especially in 
cases of companies having poor records with respect to labor standards. 
Equally important is the fact that such consolidation of responsibility will 
expedite the collection and distribution to employees of wages due them for 
work in an occupation covered by the minimum standards of the Act. 

We have no doubt that further coordination and consolidation of field 
work and informational services is highly desirable. We are unalterably 
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opposed, however, to the complete merger of the Division of Public Contracts 
with the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, administered by the Wage and 
Hour Division, has been enacted to establish a floor for wages, to protect 
workers against sub-standard conditions of employment, and to safeguard 
them against the evils of the sweatshop. The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, on the other hand, merely expresses the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to prescribe basic labor standards and to require that such standards 
be maintained in the manufacture of all materials and equipment it purchases. 
While the Wage and Hour Law sets wage standards which are: absolute 
minimum standards, the Walsh-Healey Act requires the maintenance of 
wage standards prevailing in the industry. We reiterate our view that the 
determination, administration and enforcement of prevailing wage standards 
under the Public Contracts Act need to be strengthened, and that they should 
be maintained separate and apart from the administration of the minimum 
wage standards through the wholly unrelated machinery prescribed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

To this end also the Executive Council recommends that the Administrator 
of the Public Contracts Act and the Secretary of Labor be called upon to 
reconstitute the Public Contracts Board, which is responsible for determination 
of prevailing minimum wages, in order that the work of the Board be 
expedited and its position be strengthened to effectuate fully the application 
of prevailing minimum wages on Government contracts as required by the 
statute. We further recommend standardization of administrative procedures 
to afford full notice and opportunity to be heard to workers concerned in the 
case of all actions pertaining to or affecting labor standards established under 
the Act. 
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SUMMARY OF MINIMUM WAGE DETERMINATIONS OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR IN EFFECT AS OF JUNE 30, 1942 











Industry Determination Effective Date 








Aircraft 50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week (40 hours) | December 29, 1938! 
Blueprint Paper Coating 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | October 11, 1940 
Cement (1) Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, | March 2, 1940 


Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
ermont, New Hampshire, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 
57 cents an hour, or $22.80 a week 
(40 hours) 
(2) Maine: 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(3) Michigan, Indiana, and Kentucky: 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(4) Illinois: 
638% cents an hour, or $25.40 a week 
(40 hours) 
(5) Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri: 


55 cents an hour, or $22.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(6) South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and 


North Dakota: 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

(7) Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, and 
New Mexico: 

65 cents an hour, or $22.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

(8) Washington: 

70 cents an hour, or $28.00 per week 
(40 hours) 

(9) California: 

62% cents an hour, or $25.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

(10) Oklahoma and Texas: 

47 cents an hour, or $18.80 a week 
(40 hours) 

(11) Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, and South Caro- 


lina: 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
Chemical and Related (1) Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, | April 28, 1942 
Products Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia: 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(2) All other States: 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
Cotton Garment and Allied|374% cents an hour, or $15.00 a week (40] August 2, 1987‘ 
Industries ? hours) 
Dental Goods and Equip- (1) Durable Goods: 
ment Manufacturing 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week | September 23, 1941 
(40 hours) 
(2) Consumable Goods: 
35 cents an hour, or $14.00 a week 


(40 hours) 
Die Casting Manufacturing | 50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week (40 hours) | April 5, 1941 
Dimension Granite (1) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- | January 15, 19385 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York: 
57% cents an hour, or $23.00 a week 
(40 hours) 


(2) Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, and all other 
States not included in (1) and (3): 

421% cents an hour, or $17.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
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Industry Determination Effective Date 








(3) North Carolina, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas: 

82% cents an hour, or $13.00 a week 


(40 hours) 
Drug, Medicine, and Toilet | 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40| September 19, 1941 
Preparations * hours) 
Envelope ‘2% cents an hour, or $17.00 a week (40] May 12, 1938 
ours) 
Evaporated Milk (1) California, Oregon, and Washington: November 8, 1941 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 


(2) Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming: 

40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week | 
(40 hours) | 

(3) All other States and the District of | 

Columbia : | 
32% cents an hour, or $13.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

Fertilizer (1) New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- | September 12, 1939 * 

tana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Cali- 

fornia, Oregon, and Washington: 

50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, the East- 

ern Shore of Maryland (consisting of 

Cecil, Kent, Queen Annes, Talbot, Caro- 

line, Dorchester, Wicomico, Worcester, 

and Somerset Counties), and Kent and 

Sussex Counties of Delaware: 

30 cents an hour, or $12.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(3) North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas: 
30 cents an hour, or $12.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(4) The District of Columbia and all other 
States or counties not enumerated in (1), 
(2), and (3), above: 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
Fireworks (1) Commercial Fireworks Division: October 15, 1938 
31% cents an hour, or $12.50 a week 
(40 hours) 
(2) Fuse Division: 
37% cents an hour, or $15.00 a week 


(2 


~ 


(40 hours) 
Flint Glass 12% cents an hour, or $17.00 a week (40] July 12, 19388 
hours) 
Furniture (1) Wood Furniture Branch: May 13, 1939° 


a. Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Mississippi: 

30 cents an hour, or $12.00 a week 

(40 hours) 
b. California, Washington, and Oregon: 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 

(40 hours) 

ce. All other States and the District of 
Columbia: 

35 cents an hour, or $14.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(2) Public Seating Branch: 
87% cents an hour, or $15.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(3) Metal Furniture Branch: 
cents an hour, or $18.00 a week 
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(40 hours) 
Handkerchief 35 cents an hour, or $14.00 a week (40 hours) | January 26, 1938 
Iron and Steel (1) Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, | March 1, 1939 


Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia (ex- 
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Industry Determination 
cept the counties of Brooke, Hancock, 
Harrison, Marshall, Monongalia, and 
Ohio) : 


45 cents an hour, or $18.00 a week 


Idaho, | 


(40 hours) 

(2) Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming: 

60 cents an hour, or $24.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

(3) Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
the area in and about East St. Louis, 
Illinois : 

581%4 cents an hour, or $23.40 a week 
(40 hours) 

(4) Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois (except the area in and about 
East St. Louis, Illinois), Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Wisconsin, and that por- 
tion of the State of West Virginia com- 
prised within the counties of Brooke, 
Hancock, Harrison, Marshall, Monongalia, 
and Ohio: 

62% cents an hour, or $25.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
Knitted and Men’s Woven] 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 
Underwear and Commer- hours) 
cial Knitting 7 
Leather Manufacturing (1) Leather: 

a. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia: 

40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

b. All other States and the District of 
Columbia : 

50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(2) Welting and Belting: 

cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 

(40 hours) 
Leather and Sheep-lined 42% cents an hour, or $17.00 a week (40 

Jackets hours) 

Luggage and Saddlery (1) Northeast and Far West: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico: 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 

(40 hours) 

(2) The remaining 26 States and the District 
of Columia: 

374%4 cents an hour, or $15.00 a week 

(40 hours) 
Men's Hat and Cap 67144 cents an hour, or $27.00 a week (40 

hours) 

50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week (40 hours) 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) 
(1) Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia: 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 


Men’s Neckwear 
Men’s Raincoats 
Men’s Welt Shoes 
Paint and Varnish 


(40 hours) 
(2) All other States and the District of 
Columbia: 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 


(1) California, Oregon, and Washington: 
50 cents an hour, or $20.00 a week 
(40 hours) 


Paper and Pulp 


Effective Date 


75 


March 3, 1942 


December 17, 1941 


May 13, 1938 § 
July 27, 1938 ® 


August 2, 1937 !° 


August 2, 1937 

August 2, 1937" 
January 5, 1938 
November 6, 1941 


October 15, 1939 
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Industry Determination Effective Date 








(2) Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas: 

85 cents an hour, or $14.00 a week 
(40 hours) 

(3) The District of Columbia and all other 

States not enumerated in (1) and (2) 


above: 
89 cents an hour, or $15.60 a week 
(40 hours) 
Photographic Supplies 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | August 14, 1939 


Scientific Industrial and 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | September 23, 1941 
Laboratory Instruments 


Seamless Hosiery 36 cents an hour, or $14.40 a week (40 hours) | August 2, 1987 
Small Ar: Ammunition, |Small Arms Ammunition: October 19, 1939 4 
Explesi:cs ind Related 42% cents an hour, or $17.00 a week (40 
Prod..cts hours) 


Blasting Caps: 
47% cents an hour, or $19.00 a week (40 


hours) 
Explosives: 
671%4 cents an hour, or $23.00 a week (40 
hours) 
Soap 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | August 14, 1939 


Specialty Accounting Sup-]| 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | August 9, 1939 
ply Manufacturing 
Structural Clay Products (1) Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes-| January 10, 1941 “ 
see, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
a Mexico, and the District of Colum- 
ia: 
34 cents an hour or $13.60 a week 
(40 hours) 
(2) All other States: 
cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
Surgical Instruments and | 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | September 23, 1941 
Apparatus 


ag 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | October 31, 1938 © 
Textile 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | December 17, 1941 7° 
Tobacco — cents an hour, or $13.00 a week (40| May 2, 1939 
ours) 
Uniform and Clothing (1) Suit and Coat Branch: February 25, 1941 
60 cents an hour, or $24.00 a week 
(40 hours) 


(2) Outdoor Jackets Branch: 
0 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 
(40 hours) 
(8) Wool Trousers Branch: 
40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week 


(40 hours) 
Vitreous and Vitrified 412% cents an hour, or $17.10 a week (40/ May 19, 1938 
China hours) 
Wool Carpet and Rug 40 cents an hour, or $16.00 a week (40 hours) | October 15, 1938 


Work Gloves 35 cents an hour, or $14.00 a week (40 hours) | August 2, 


1937 


1 Amended November 18, 1941, and May 7, 1942. 

2 Superseded the Men’s Work Clothing Industry Determination, which was in effect from 
February 9, 1937, to August 2, 1937. 

8 Amended February 14, 1938, May 18, 1938, February 25, 1941, and March 6, 1941. 

“Superseded the Drug and Medicine Industry Determination, which was in effect from 
August 3, 1939, to September 19, 1941. 

® Amended April 19, 1940. 

6 Amended July 28, 1941. 

7 Superseded the Men’s Underwear Industry Determination, which was in effect from August 
2, 1937, to March 8, 1942. 

8S Amended September 19, 1941. 

® Amended October 11, 1939. 

10 Amended February 11, 1938. 

11 Amended September 18, 1939, and March 6, 1941. 

1% Amended March 30, 1942. 

18 Amended September 16, 1940. 

144 Amended October 27, 1941. 

18 Amended September 23, 1941. 

% Amended June 24, 1942, 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 

Our program of society initiated by the Social Security Act, effective 
August 14, 1985, must be the foundation upon which wage earners can plan 
their future. Social security, as the Federation views it, is a basic social 
justice measure by which workers who have successfully demonstrated their 
ability to be self-supporting are protected against becoming dependent recipients 
of relief because of emergencies outside of their control. These emergencies 
fall under three categories: (1) old age, when physical work ability declines; (2) 
disability, which is both permanent and akin to premature old age, and tem- 
porary, due to illness, which causes unemployment; and (3) unemployment due 
to loss of jobs. The Federation is concerned not only that benefits for these 
emergencies shall be available, but that they shall be adequate to maintain the 
self-dependency of workers and that they shall be well administered. 


Now that our social security system is in its seventh year, it is our obli- 
gation to evaluate and determine whether the system accomplishes the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, and if not, to suggest amendments. 


. As the duration of employment for wage earners is determined by the 
needs of production and business chance, workers though performing indis- 
pensible service for the company and for society, have no guarantee of per- 
manent employment or income. In order that this instability, which is in the 
interests of the company and the public, shall not exist solely at the expense 
of wage earners, provisions should be made to tide workers over the emer- 
gencies that interfere with income earning. Under our competitive system it 
would be difficult indeed for any company or any one industry to guarantee 
the economic security of its work staff throughout their lives. But by pooling 
the risks, and by each company making contributions into a pooled fund, com- 
panies can collectively provide for the human side of industry as they do for 
the material through depreciation or amortization funds, 


In normal times social security can meet the need, but in times of great 
emergencies such as we are passing through, there is grave apprehension 
lest our system may not be adequate for the load it will have to carry. At 
present employment demands are so large and so urgent that the number 
of those on the national work force in both military and civilian occupations 
is between 58 and 59 millions. As our manpower has been taken by the mili- 
tary forces, older men and women have been called to take their places and to 
fill new jobs. Each year that the war continues, the military will require 
more men, and more of our normal reserves will have to carry on civilian work. 
This means that a larger percentage of our population will be members of the 
work force and directly concerned with social security provisions, paying con- 
tributions into it and looking to it for benefits to tide over emergencies. The 
greater the number of people on war work, the greater will be the post-war 
readjustment and unemployment. It is of utmost importance that during this 
period of peak employment, we make ample provision to provide benefits for 
the transition to a peace-time economy. Not only is this course wise planning 
for wage earners, but it is equally a prudent and constructive policy for 
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business and for the Government. For business, an expansion and strengthen- 
ing of the social security system now means the accumulation of reserves for 
meeting future obligations which would otherwise require post-war taxation, 
and will assure consumer buying power during emergencies. For Government, 
it means larger reserves which when invested in Federal bonds become available 
for current use, and by increasing current savings inflationary forces are pro- 
portionately decreased. For the workers, it means the provision of insurance 
as a right while there is time to accumulate reserves to assure payment of 
that insurance. 


Obviously this is the crucial time for revising our social security system to 
enable it to meet needs of workers in a period when emergencies will be cata- 
clysmic in sharpness and in scope. Now is the time to set up an adequate and 
coordinated system capable of meeting the problems of post-war transition 
and peace-time production. 


Old Age Insurance. Every worker must plan for old age, for none can 
predict that he can safely avoid this precaution. These workers and self- 
employed persons in the lower income group have never been able to take 
sufficient from current incomes to provide against old age dependency by 
private insurance. As a consequence old age brought workers who during 
a life-time had given society useful work, to the position of looking to family 
or relatives for shelter, food and clothing, and in turn this extra charge on 
their incomes often made it impossible to take care of their families properly 
and to get along in the world. No human being who has successfully earned 
his way while physically able to work ought to be condemned to dependence 
during his last years. No proposal has a deeper or wider appeal than exten- 
sion of coverage of the old age insurance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to more wage-earners, small salaried persons, and self-employed persons. By 
this provision society has made it possible for workers to make their own 
provisions for income in their last years. 

The Federation holds that now, in this period of peak-time employment, 
is the time to extend coverage so that all who are working can make contri- 
butions to the old-age insurance fund. 

The figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, show 32,200,000 persons 
making such contributions. However, in spite of this showing there are 
2,500,000 domestic workers (many of whom are at great expense buying 
funeral insurance), who can have no hope for independence in old age except 
through this channel. 

There are 8,000,000 farm workers with family farmers, and 3,500,000 agri- 
cultural workers, who are in almost equal need of such a provision. A stamp 
system can be developed to meet the special collection needs of these two cate- 
gories of workers. Their low incomes make impossible any other method of 
providing against old age. 

Old age insurance operates under a Federal law through a Federal adminis- 
tration, hence uniform protection is provided for all covered workers with 
uniform interpretation and procedures. Whether the worker moves from the 
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Middle West to the West or East Coasts, he knows what his rights are and 
what to do about them. The widest possible coverage with economical admin- 
istration makes possible the most liberal protection for all. 


Unemployment Compensation. In unemployment compensation we find a 
sharp contrast to the simplicity and uniformity of old age insurance. The 
Federal law simply provided a charge-back tax feature to induce states to 
enact unemployment compensation laws. Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor urged from the first that at least Federal standards to 
which states should conform should be incorporated. For political reasons 
this was not done. 


That initial indecisiveness and failure to take the same constitutional 
chance on federalizing the laws as was done with old age insurance, resulted 
in the chaos and intricacy of 51 formulas for providing and determining un- 
employment with almost equally wide variations in coverage. 

The Federal Act failed to decide positively whether unemployment com- 
pensation should be provided to pay benefits to workers during emergencies 
or whether it should be used as an incentive to induce employers to regularize 
employment. This indecision was equally curious as it followed world-wide 
peak unemployment before which nations and employers were equally help- 
less, and during which time our Federal Government had to take responsi- 
bility for relief of a national problem. It was unfortunate in that it opened 
the door to competition in trickery and complicated formulas which required 
excessive record-keeping, increased the work of determining benefits and opened 
the way to so-called experience or merit-rating, which was seized upon as a 
device to reduce employers contributions to funds and give them a stake in 
opposing benefit payments. Some business enterprises, such as retail trade, 
are designed to follow regular patterns, while others such as mining and 
construction, agriculture and the garment industry, render their best service 
by irregularity in volume of employment. Yet every business enterprise is 
mutually interdependent upon all the rest and it is patently unfair to reward 
one at the expense of others for a characteristic that is inherent. While un- 
employment may be stabilized for a limited time in some plants of some indus- 
tries, unemployment cannot be abolished. Seasonality and irregularity are 
the heart of some industries. 

Employment security, therefore, follows two supplementary undertakings: 
(1) compensation during unemployment until new jobs are found, and (2) 
organization of the labor market so that workers can be quickly and efficiently 
put in contact with available jobs. 

Let us first look into the adequacy of funds to meet unemployment needs. 

At the end of March, 1941, the total reserves of all states was $2,700,000,000 
which may reach $3,000,000,000 to $3,500,000,000 by July 1, 1948. This fund 
might be solvent while meeting present rate of benefits in a bad depression 
if used as a whole, but when it is divided into 51 separate funds, each of which 
must be kept solvent, either state funds must be reinsured or the funds will 
be exhausted. 
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For the fiscal year 1940-1941, in a period of increasing business activity, 
for every dollar of collections, benefits paid out ranged from a low of 10 cents in 
one state to a high of $1.07. Benefits were less than one-fourth of collections 
in Connecticut and Hawaii; in 7 states payments were less than one-third of 
collections; in 15 states, more than two-thirds of collections; in 24 states 
benefits were 50 or more per cent of collections, Benefits exceeded collections 
for the year in Montana and Nevada. In these two states and in Idaho col- 
lections have been inadequate and reserves have been drawn upon. 

Experience rating plans operate to reduce collections. Experience or 
merit rating plans vary from the individual reserves of Wisconsin to the 
Cliffe devices for reducing rates which ignore individual efforts to avert un- 
employment. These devices upset insurance principles and all other principles 
of thrift by reducing contribution rates during business prosperity and in- 
creasing them during depression. Merit rating focuses administrative ma- 
chinery around reducing employers rates instead of paying adequate benefits 
to the unemployed—the purpose of unemployment compensation. In addi- 
tion, it lays the foundations for competitive disadvantages between industries 
in the various states. 

The result of merit rating has been to reduce employers rates quite with- 
out regard to the adequacy of benefit payments in proportions varying from 
16 per cent of rated accounts in Kentucky to 90 per cent (Cliffe Plan) in Vir- 
ginia. Some states have tried to safeguard rate variations by requiring 
reserves to be maintained within fixed ratios and in those states 41 per cent 
of all employers were allowed rate reductions. The Cliffe Plan which re- 
quired that state funds be replenished only for the average disbursements 
of the preceding three years, has permitted 85 per cent of all employers to 
obtain rate reductions. The emphasis upon reducing rates has frequently 
impelled employers to oppose reasonable improvements in benefit provisions. 

The operation of experience rating in 17 states in 1941 reduced the yield 
from contributions by $58,100,000, or 23 per cent of payrolls. Proportion of 
payrolls which were subject to rates below 1.0 per cent ranged from 0.5 per 
cent of the total in Kentucky to 60 per cent in Hawaii; in the 5 states pro- 
viding rates in excess of 2.79 per cent for employers with bad employment ex- 
perience, proportion of payroll subject to increased rates varied from 5.5 per 
cent in Wisconsin to 27 per cent in Minnesota. 

Benefit Amounts. As to the amount paid per week, nearly 40 per cent of 
payments under 51 laws during April-June, 1941, were less than $10; in 12 
states 75 per cent of the payments were less than $10; weekly payments 
were as low as $2 and $3. These amounts should be raised rather than 
having the funds reduced by cuts in the tax rate. 

During the fiscal year 1940-41, as much as $15 was paid for only 29 per 
cent of all unemployment. Differences in state laws have been excused on the 
ground that they represented experimentation. But there has been no real 
experimentation in principles, but only in details of formulas. 

A study by the Social Security Board of variations in benefit rights for 
the same qualification under state unemployment compensation laws, showed 
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the following: A worker with marginal attachment to the labor market, with 
high quarter wages of $100 and base period wages of $200—would be ineli- 
gible for any benefits under the laws of California, Illinois and Michigan, be- 
cause of the qualification that base period wages must be $300, $325 and $250, 
respectively. In the other states, excluding Wisconsin, he would be eligible 
for from $32 to $140 in a benefit year at rates varying from $4 to $10. In 
the 47 states in which he is eligible, his benefit rate would be $4 in 8 states, 
$5 in 23 states, $6 in 6 states, $7 in 6 states, and in the remaining 4 states, 
$4.50, $7.25, $8 and $10 per week. 

These variations are the result not of principles but of manipulation of 
formulas, by varying the individual items entering into determination of 
eligibility. 

Exhaustion of Benefits. Although unemployment compensation is intended 
to provide income for workers accustomed to supporting themselves until 
jobs can be found for them, in the fiscal year 1940-41, one-half of all unem- 
ployed persons were still without jobs when they had exhausted their benefits. 
Payments must be limited in order to keep the fund solvent. Sixteen states 
limit payment by prescribing uniform duration varying from 13 to 20 weeks; 
14 states limit the amount of compensation payable in a benefit year to 30 
per cent or more of earnings in any one year or on a one year base; 11 states, 
to one-fourth or less of earnings on a one year base; 5 states to one-fifth or 
less of earnings on a two year base; and 4 states, to varying percentages of 
one year’s earnings. This total benefit divided by the weekly benefit amount 
of the worker (also a variable reflecting wage rate and stability of employ- 
ment) gives the duration of benefits to which the individual is entitled. 

All these variables result in giving the least protection to those in greatest 
need. Stringent eligibility provisions terid to increase duration by denying 
claimants with low earning records. 

Under variable duration formulas the exhaustion ratio in 19 states ranged 
from 87 per cent in New Hampshire to 74 per cent in Oklahoma. 

The ratio for the states with uniform duration range from 28 per cent 
to 59 per cent. 

Obviously benefit payments do not last until workers get new jobs. They 
must either use up reserves or seek relief. This situation would become 
serious in a real depression. 

Protection Should be Uniform. All of these variations in protection of 
workers are a most striking anachronism at a time when the national nature 
of the labor market and our economic structure are as crystal clear as they 
were in the economic depression of ’32 and ’383. Trade is geared to national 
markets which in turn feed into world markets. The only way to provide 
regulations for production and trade and to safeguard their employees against 
emergencies, is by Federal legislation. 

We are now in a period of drastic change occasioned by conversion of 
civilian production facilities to war needs. By the end of this year 50 per 
cent of capacities will be given over to war work. What additional conver- 
sions may be necessary only the exigencies of the war may disclose. We still 
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have unemployment — even with peak employment. With dominance of 
war needs everything else is subordinated so that the really national basis of 
economic enterprise, the national basis of the labor market, and the national 
basis of industry and trade are plain even to those who could not see them 
in normal times. It became urgently important that we get our social security 
system ready to meet the emergencies of wartime change as well as con- 
version to post-war conditions. Social insurance is the only investment on 
which wage earners and their families can depend for security in either 
normal or abnormal conditions. But well-organized, adequate social insurance 
will enable wage-earners to face change without fear, and be ready to adjust 
to new situations. 

Employment Service. The geographic basis of the employment service 
determines the area in which it can do effective work. Forty-eight state units 
with a system of clearance will take care of local placements but will not 
constitute a national system. Any company that is doing business on a na- 
tional scale wants access to the national labor market. We recently observed 
the order to stop automobile production go into effect and saw the conse- 
quences reach across the country to salesmen in small communities and 
dealers in automobile supplies. Only a national labor market could gather 
in these unemployed and direct them to new jobs. Only a national employ- 
ment service can mobilize scarce tradesmen and allocate placement in the 
best interests of war production. 

Unified authority with responsibility for results was needed as our basic 
control of manpower for efficiency for national defense, so the system was 
nationalized for the emergency, but these conditions are equally necessary 
for efficiency for civilian purposes. Inter-state migration of workers has 
always been a feature of our labor market and will increase rather than 
decrease in the future. 

In the same way the transition from wartime to peace economy will be on 
a national scale. The transition will take even more time than the transition 
to war production, for there will not be the pressure of war behind it. The 
present benefit rates are inadequate and will be unacceptable to a people who 
have fought for democracy. The present benefit periods will be completely 
inadequate. A national minimum of no less than 6 months will probably 
be necessary, with undoubtedly further provisions, as a right, not a charity, 
for those who have exhausted their claim to benefits. The present delays in 
administration and the present frictions and differences between the states, 
the present uncertainties of workers who have moved from state to state in 
their employment, must be ironed out so that compensation is swift and sure. 
These improvements are readily possible if we face the future intelligently 
and courageously. 

If we have a national employment service and a uniform Federal system 
of social security, workers will be able to meet the needs of commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture without losing basic social security rights. 

The Federation believes that Federal legislation should be enacted pro- 
viding for such a system, extending the coverage of old age insurance, federal- 
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izing the employment service and unemployment compensation, and benefits 
for both permanent and temporary disability. 


Disability. The third great disaster that befalls workers is disability. 
Sometimes sickness even though temporary may be so costly as to make the 
family depend upon public relief. In fact sickness is one of the major causes 
of dependency. Permanent disability means that workers are prematurely 
unable to continue to support themselves by work. 


Extending social security insurance to take care of disability should pro- 
vide a worker and his family with income during periods when he is inca- 
pacitated for employment. Inclusion of disability in the social security pro- 
gram should protect the worker’s claim to old age and survivors’ insurance 
so that he will not suffer reduction of benefits or lose them completely because 
of unemployment while disabled. 

We, therefore, reaffirm our position that old age insurance be expanded to 
provide benefits for those totally disabled and that compensation benefits be 
paid for those temporarily unemployed because of sickness with additional 
provisions to cover hospitalization. 


On four counts our present social security system violates sound principles 


for an unemployment insurance system: 


(1) We fail to utilize the solvency of the total fund because the effective 
base for each state is the state balance. 

(2) We decrease rates during prosperity and increase them during de- 
pression when employment is decreased. 

(3) We ignore the fact that the labor market is national in scope and 
that we need mobility in labor supply. 

(4) We ignore the fact that companies and units in national industries 
are geared to world markets. 


After careful consideration on next steps, the Federation had a bill drafted 
which was introduced by Representative Eliot of Massachusetts. 

The Federation believes that in view of gigantic conversion of our indus- 
tries to war purposes the repercussions of the change-back will be so trying 
as to imperil our free economy unless it is adequately protected by social 
security for workers and initial capital for managements. Without economic 
independence assured by income, workers are in no position to maintain polit- 
ical and social freedom. Social insurance assures a minimum necessary to 
bridge over gaps between employment and protects workers against the 
devastating fear of loss of income with consequent dependence on doles. 

Soldiers also need similar assurance of protection. Already enlisted per- 
sons are beginning to worry about what the future holds for them. Many of 
these enlisted persons are former wage earners and the sons of wage earners 
whose incomes do not allow for adequate savings against emergencies, nor 
can enlisted persons maintain insurance. The Federation has proposed these 
unemployment compensation benefits for demobilized soldiers while they hunt 
for jobs, to be paid from Federal funds and administered by the Social Security 
Board, which will help them find employment. 
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CIVILIAN AID NECESSITATED BY ENEMY ACTION 


The President set aside a fund of $5,000,000 and asked the Social Security 
Board to assume responsibility for aiding civilians in need because of enemy 
action. Benefits are to be paid to the wife, widow and dependent unmarried 
child under 18 and dependent parents of a worker who is dead, totally disabled, 
missing or detained by the enemy as a result of enemy action outside of the 
United States. 

The benefits paid the wife or widow shall range from a minimum of $30 to 
$45 monthly, the maximum increased 10 percent for each child up to the total 
maximum $85. 

In case of orphaned children, the benefits to one child shall range from 
$20 to $30 monthly, and increased 10 per cent for each additional child. 
For one dependent parent, monthly benefits shall range from $20 to $30, for two 
(30 per cent) from $30 to $45 monthly. 


WAR DISPLACEMENT BENEFITS 


As the size of the war conversion program became apparent there was 
widespread apprehension as to the distress that would be occasioned and of 
the adequacy of our unemployment compensation program. The Director of 
the Labor Division of the War Production Board proposed Federal funds to 
supplement state provisions so that benefits would be paid amounting to 60 
per cent of displaced workers incomes up to $24 per week. 

The major purpose was to make it possible to hold skilled employees for 
companies converting to war production during the conversion process. Auto- 
mobile companies were tooling up for aircraft production. It was in the 
interest of war production to keep skilled workers ready for the new 
production. 

Unfortunately for the purpose; a number of state directors of unemploy- 
ment compensation were in Washington at the time of the hearing, and sought 
to create the impression that the bill proposed Federalization, which it plainly 
did not. However, they anticipated growing dissatisfaction with the unem- 
ployment compensation situation would result in active demand for Federaliza- 
tion and sought to gain a temporary advance by confusing the issues involved 
in the war measure with states’ rights and bringing in governors of various 
states in opposition to the bill. The main effort was to try to give Congress 
the impression that there was opposition to Federalization of unemployment 
compensation. 

Their efforts did result in the defeat of the displacement benefits proposal. 
However, it was helpful in showing which state directors were willing to use 
their offices to defeat legislation which Labor thought necessary. 


WAGE AND HOUR LAW ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 19388 was marked 
in the past year by the consolidation of many of the functions of the Wage 
and Hour Division with the work of the Division of Public Contracts, appoint- 
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ment of one administrator to head both divisions, and finally the consolidation 
of the two divisions into one, designated by the Secretary of Labor as the 
“Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division” of the Department of Labor. 

The coordination of research and enforcement functions of the two divi- 
sions achieved greater economy and improved efficiency in the administration 
of both the Wage and Hour Law and the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 
A danger developed, however, that the identity of the basic minimum wage 
standards required by the Wage and Hour Law would be confused with the 
completely unrelated procedure of determination and enforcement of the 
prevailing minimum wage standards under the Walsh-Healey Act on public 
contracts, and that the maintenance of both might be impaired as the result. 

Minimum Wages—The basic minimum wage required by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is the minimum wage of 30 cents per hour. This statutory 
minimum will remain in effect until October 24, 1945, when it will be auto- 
matically increased to 40 cents per hour. 


The Wage and Hour Division estimated in August, 1942, that of the 
40,000,000 American wage earners, exclusive of proprietors and Government 
employees, 7,500,000 were being paid less than 40 cents per hour. Of this 
number 1,500,000 directly protected by the minimum wage provisions of the 
Act were receiving between 30 and 40 cents per hour. Other employees in 
retail trade, agriculture, domestic service, fisheries, and other types of work 
not covered by the minimum wage requirements of the law were receiving 
as little as 15 cents per hour, or even less. It will be noted that even those 
employees paid 40 cents per hour were paid the wage prescribed as the basic 
minimum by a law enacted in 1938. Under the pressure of the rise in prices 
which occurred since then, the real wage of these workers was cut down 
toward the 30-cent level and the wages paid to other employees covered by the 
Act have been reduced proportionately. 

In view of this downward pressure upon the wages of low paid workers, 
special importance was attached to the industry committee procedure author- 
ized by the Act to raise the minimum wage rates in individual industries above 
the statutory minimum of 30 cents an hour. 

During the year ending June 30, 1942, increases in sub-standard wages 
by wage orders were effected in 19 industries resulting in improved wage 
standards of 800,000 employees out of the total of 3,175,000 employees in the 
industry groups concerned. Industry committee wage recommendations in 
8 additional industries were pending and when acted upon would provide 
additional increases for 174,000 workers out of the total of 1,600,000 employed 
in these industries. 


Since the beginning of the operation of the Wage and Hour Law, a total 
of 46 industry committees have been formed and 37 wage orders have been 
issued adjusting wages of 1,500,000 workers of the estimated 6,500,000 covered 
in these industries. Recommendations for additional wage increases by the 
industry committees reconvened for further action accounted for 300,000 of 
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these workers receiving wage increases for the second time and in-the case 
of the textile workers, for the third time. 

Since the Act was amended on June 6, 1940, to provide special industry 
committees for Puerto Rico, 24 wage orders were issued for Puerto Rican 
industries, the last 3 wage orders having been issued in the course of the 
past fiscal year. 


The Industry Committee Branch, although handicapped in its work by the 
removal of the division from Washington to New York and by the losses in 
personnel resulting from transfers to other war-time agencies of the Govern- 
ment, has maintained full pace in its work. The industry committee procedure 
requires much careful planning and study to provide a basis for effective 
and equitable wage determination by the committees. Wage surveys must 
be made, the limits of the industry must be clearly defined and representa- 
tive committee membership selected. The industry committee process has 
proved to be an effective and democratic means of assuring low paid workers 
a minimum standard of living necessary for health and efficiency. The at- 
tainment of these objectives for all wage workers in the low paid industries 
has assumed special importance in the war effort and must be further extended. 


Enforcement—During the past year there has been some improvement in 
the procedure designed to insure enforcement of the minimum wage and 
maximum hour standards of the Act. For the year ending June 30, 1942, the 
Wage and Hour Division closed a total of 72,374 inspection cases, as com- 
pared with 48,450 cases in the previous year. Of these 27,247 were complaint 
cases and 45,127 were routine inspection checks. Some progress has been 
made also in further reducing the backlog of unadjusted complaint cases which 
has more than anything else impaired the effectiveness of the Wage and Hour 
Administration in the past. At the close of 1939 there was a backlog of 30,000 
uninvestigated complaint cases. By June 30, 1941, uninspected complaints 
were reduced to 22,600 cases, and by June 30, 1942, this total was cut down 
to 12,940. 

Thus while the scope of operation of the Act was extended in the course 
of industrial expansion incidental to the war effort, the effectiveness of in- 
spection methods and procedures was also improved. The inspection force 
was enlarged and the length of time required for each inspection was reduced 
as the inspection force gained in training and experience in dealing with the 
enforcement of the fair labor standards required by the law. As the result 
of its inspections and investigations the division filed complaints of violation 
against 17,386 establishments during the fiscal year 1942, and secured resti- 
tutions and back pay totaling $20,961,105. These restitutions were agreed to 
or ordered paid in 28,383 establishments for the benefit of 562,548 employees. 
The average back pay to an employee resulting from these enforcement pro- 
cedures was $37.26. 

Legal action to prevent violations was necessary in 1,308 cases. Of these 
1,175 were civil injunction suits and 103 were criminal actions. Under the 
court proceedings brought against violators, restitutions totaling $1,763,912 
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were paid to 51,602 employees in 945 establishments. Fines totaling $160,350 
were assessed by the courts against employers found guilty of criminal 
violations of the Act. 

Litigation—-A year ago we reported that the Supreme Court gave legal 
validity to the basic administrative procedures of the Wage and Hour Division 
and upheld the constitutionality of the Fair Labor Standards Act in the 
notable decision in the U. S. v. Darby Lumber Company case, which overruled 
the Court’s stand taken in 1918 in the famous child labor case, Hammer V. 
Dagenhart, as well as the precedent established in Carter v. Carter Coal Com- 
pany, decided in 1936. Thus the Supreme Court, before it embarked on its 
last term, fully affirmed the constitutionality of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to establish minimum standards of work and wages for workers in 
manufacturing industries as well as to a large portion of employees in trans- 
portation. 


During its last session, however, the Supreme Court retreated substan- 
tially from the stand it had recently taken on the application of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as well as on other phases of labor law. In the course 
of the 1941-42 term the Supreme Court handed down 5 decisions involving 
Federal wage and hour administration. Three of these decisions were adverse 
to the Wage and Hour Division. 


In the case of Cudahy Packing Company y. Holland, the employer refused 
the Wage and Hour Division’s request to produce records. The issue was 
whether the regional director had authority to issue a subpoena. The ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court held that the statute delegated authority to issue 
subpoena to the Administrator alone. This ruling has served to hamper the 
enforcement procedures of the Division. As Justice Douglas pointed out in his 
dissent, “The requirement that the Administrator himself exercises the sub- 
poena power at this stage of the enforcement of the law may well retard the 
social and economic program which the Act inaugurated.” 

In Williams y. Jacksonville Terminal Company, the Court majority, as 
in the Cudahy case, also sacrificed the effectiveness of the state to sustain a 
technicality. This so-called “red cap” case involved the question whether or 
not tips were wages. Before the Wage and Hour Law went into effect, the 
status of red caps at railroad terminals was never clearly established. They 
were paid no wages, and relied entirely on tips as compensation for their 
services. Just before the Wage and Hour Law went into effect in 1938, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruled that red caps were employees of the 
carriers within the meaning of the Railway Labor Act. Railroad terminals in 
many cities promptly circulated notices informing the red caps that to comply 
with the Act they would be paid a guaranteed wage at the statutory minimum 
then set at 25 cents per hour. The red caps were to make daily reports of 
their tips so that the tips could be credited against the guaranteed wage. 
The red caps claimed that tips were not wages, and protested this “accounting 
and guarantee” system. This system continued in operation, however, until 
July, 1940, when the plan was instituted to pay red caps a minimum wage 
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and charge the passengers a fixed sum of 10 cents a bag. The red caps then 
sued to recover the sums which they had received as tips and which had been 
deducted by their employers from their wages since October, 1938. 

The Court held that although tips belong to the recipient, the red caps, 
by continuing to work under the “accounting and guarantee” plan, did in 
effect accept the arrangement transferring their tips to wage credits. In this 
decision the majority of the Court circumvented the express statutory defi- 
nition of the term “wages,” which does not include tips. In taking this 
position, the Court held in effect that in certain situations tips might be con- 
sidered wages under the Fair Labor Standards Act. This stand leaves open 
the question as to whether an employer by appropriating the tips of his 
employees could evade the duty of paying the wage to which the employee 
is entitled. 

Minimum wage administration under the Wage and Hour Law suffered 
its worst setback from the Supreme Court decision handed down in the case 
of Walling v. A. H. Belo Corporation, decided on June 8, 1942. This case 
involved the publishers of the Dallas Morning News, most of whose 600 
employees were on fixed weekly salaries paid them regardless of the number 
of hours worked. 

Just before the effective date of the Act, the employer, on advice of 
counsel, forced an agreement on his employees to establish a “regular rate of 
hourly pay which would yield a standard guaranteed weekly wage regardless 
of the number of hours worked.” In each case the amount “guaranteed” 
equalled the employee’s salary prior to the adoption of the plan, enabling 
the employer to maintain existing wage scales even though the employees 
continued to work more than the maximum number of hours prescribed by 
the Act. This guarantee arrangement was clearly designed to circumvent 
the payment of the overtime rates of time and one-half the regular rate for 
work done in excess of 40 hours per week. Thus the express requirement 
of the statute was directly evaded. 

In the face of these facts, the majority of the Supreme Court, by a 
5 to 4 decision, decided in favor of the law-evading employer. As stated 
by Justice Reed in his dissenting opinion, the employer’s contract imposed 
upon his employees was not more than a “verbal device” through which 
“astute management may avoid many of the disadvantages of ordinary over- 
time, chief of which is a definite increase in the cost of labor as soon as the 
hours worked exceed the statutory work week.” The majority decision set 
a dangerous precedent by giving the Supreme Court’s high approval to any 
wage arrangement under which any wage rate, even though it is completely 
unrelated to the established wages, may be declared to be the “regular rate” 
so long as it does not fall below the statutory minimum. The effect of this 
decision will be to bring wages of salaried workers in unorganized industries 
to the minimum through similar subterfuges. 

If the Belo decision is permitted to stand and becomes a precedent in other 
cases decided in the lower courts, the statutory guarantee of overtime pay 
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is likely to be nullified. The Belo decision is in direct conflict with the 
Supreme Court decision handed down on the same day in the case of Overnight 
Motor Transportation Co. v. Missel. 

In the Missel case the Supreme Court ruled that the regular wage for 
the purposes of determination of overtime pay is not limited to the statutory 
minimum rate. The Court upheld the Administrator’s contention that the 
overtime requirements of the law were not satisfied by paying a weekly salary 
sufficient to yield not more than the statutory minimum wage plus time and 
one-half that minimum for overtime hours worked during the week. The 
Court declared, “We conclude that the Act was designed to require payment 
for overtime at time and one-half the regular pay, where that pay is above 
the minimum, as well as where the regular pay is at the minimum.” 

In handing down the Belo and Missel decisions at the same time, the 
Supreme Court was in direct self-contradiction. Thus while in the Belo case 
the Court held that “nothing in the Act bars an employer from contracting 
with his employees -to pay them the same wages that they received previously, 
so long as the new rate equals or exceeds the minimum required by the Act,” 
the same Court ruled almost in the same breath in the Missel case that Sec- 
tion 7 of the Act is “clear and unambiguous” in requiring “extra pay for 
overtime work by those covered by the Act, even though their hourly wages 
exceed the minimum,” and that “private contracts cannot take the overtime 
transactions from the reach of dominant constitutional power.” 

Through the Solicitor General; the Wage and Hour Division has petitioned 
the Supreme Court for a rehearing in the Belo case. The petition contends 
that the Belo decision is erroneous and deserves further consideration. The 
petition pointed to the obvious inconsistencies between the two decisions 
which are bound to introduce confusion in the administration of the Wage 
and Hour Law, and contended that the Belo decision offers a strong support 
to schemes contrived to evade the requirements of the statute. 

In the case of Kirschbaum v. Walling, involving the Arsenal Building 
Corporation, owners of loft buildings in Philadelphia and New York City, 
the Supreme Court upheld the wage and hour decision by ruling that the 
building maintenance employees who served the tenants engaged in the manu- 
facturing of goods for interstate commerce, are within the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The Court ruled that the work of such building 
maintenance employees had such a close and immediate tie with the process 
of production for commerce and was so much an essential part of such com- 
merce that the employees are to be regarded as engaged in an occupation 
“necessary to the production of goods for commerce,” and therefore covered 
by the law and entitled to its protection. 

This decision marked an important gain in affirming the scope of the 
coverage of the Act intended by Congress. It further clarified the extent of 
the application of the Act previously outlined in the Darby Lumber Co. ease. 
The Court stated clearly that the coverage of the Act was affected by the 
nature of the employee’s work rather than the nature of the employer’s 
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business. The Court said: “The provisions of the Act expressly make its 
application dependent upon the character of the employees’ activities. And, 
in any event, to the extent that his employees are ‘engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce,’ the employer is himself so engaged.” 
It was made clear that the decisive test is whether an employee is necessary 
to production, that the employee’s work must have “a close and immediate tie” 
with and must be “an essential part” of production. Furthermore, the Court 
made it clear that in order to be considered as engaged in the production of 
goods in interstate commerce the employee did not have to participate in the 
physical process of making such goods. In this the Court simply relied on 
the wording of the statute which covers the employees engaged “in any 
process or occupation necessary to production.” The Court’s decision is a 
notable judicial directive to the lower courts which have endeavored to deny 
the benefits of the Act to many important groups of workers. 


LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Considerable legal work was performed for the American Federation of 
Labor by our general counsel and his associates since our last report. The 
nature of the work was quite varied. 


Over four hundred legal opinions covering many important phases of labor 
law were rendered to the American Federation of Labor and its directly 
chartered affiliates. Four important cases were briefed and argued in the 
United States Supreme Court. Six cases were briefed and argued in the 


United States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


Twenty-seven cases were handled in the various United States District 
Courts and state trial courts for federal labor unions, involving injunctions 
against picketing; attempts to destroy union contracts; recovery of moneys 
and property; damage claims for alleged illegal ousters of members; libel 
suits against unions; and miscellaneous suits such as claims for magazine 
advertising commissions, etc. In over four-fifths of these cases our unions 
were successful in their contentions. 


In excess of a hundred Labor Board cases were handled for federal labor 
unions, many of which consisted of hearings before Regional Boards in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and a large number required examination of 
trial records, drafting and filing of exceptions to examiners’ reports, and pres- 
entation of arguments before the Labor Board at Washington. 

A number of bills affecting labor and introduced in state legislatures and 
the Congress were examined, and comprehensive legal analyses prepared and 
submitted to state federations, to the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, and to its legislative department. The bills dealt chiefly with curbs 
on alleged sabotage; authorizing wire tapping; denial of the right to picket 
and boycott in furtherance of labor disputes; making necessary a majority 
vote of workers before striking; making public detailed financial statements 
of union affairs and finances; taxation of union income; and bills seeking to 
regulate and limit initiation fees, dues and compulsory admission to member- 
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ship. In addition to the foregoing, several bills known as the Vinson, Hobbs, 
Walter and Monroney bills were very subtly drawn, and had for their pur- 
pose the bringing of trade unions under the anti-trust laws. 


As to these last mentioned bills, the legal department prepared briefs in 
opposition thereto, and the American Federation of Labor legal counsel, to- 
gether with the Teamsters’ legal counsel and the Carpenters’ legal counsel, 
appeared before the committees of Congress and testified in support of Labor’s 
opposition. 


A great deal of legal work was necessary and was performed in connection 
with federal labor unions composed of Western Union employees. This work 
not only involved Labor Board cases, and collective bargaining contracts, 
but it required considerable work at Boston, New York, Atlanta, Richmond, 
Chicago, Dallas and other places. The purpose of these services was to unite 
the Western Union employees into a national bargaining unit so as to pro- 
mote bargaining with the company and to prevent attacks upon the unions 
by the C. I. O. and independents. 


Legal work of an extensive nature was performed for the American Edi- 
torial Association and its affiliate, the American Newspaper Writers’ Asso- 
ciation Federal Local 22397, in the New York Times case; also in various 
matters and hearings for the United Automobile Workers (AFL); also for 
the Match Workers Council; for the Industrial and Ordinary Insurance Agents 
Council; for the office employees unions; and for the Railroad Patrolmen’s 
Council. In the early part of the year extensive legal work was performed 
for the United Textile Workers of America. 

Legal aid and assistance was given unions in the preparation of cases 
and submission of them to the War Labor Board. Among the more important 
ones were the Manitowoc Aluminum Company case in which the Manitowoc 
Aluminum Workers Federal Labor Union obtained a substantial increase in 
wages; the Western Cartridge Company case on behalf of the workers of a 
federal labor union, in which substantial increases of pay were obtained and 
anti-union practices of the company condemned; the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany case, in which members of a federal labor union were granted additional 
increases in pay during the terms of existing contracts. In two cases, the 
Nevada Consolidated Mining Company, and the Phelps Dodge Company, in- 
creases in pay were secured. 

Considerable legal work was also performed in connection with mis- 
cellaneous matters within the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice, the 
Internal Revenue Department, the Wage and Hour Division, the Post Office 
Department (Mailing Rights Division), the Social Security Board, and other 
Government departments. 

War and Navy Department Labor Policy in Government Owned Plants. 
In May and June of this year the War and Navy Departments undertook to 
formulate an Army and Navy labor policy for Government-owned, privately- 
operated plants. The American Federation of Labor was asked to participate 
in the formulation of this policy. Rather complicated and unique legal ques- 
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tions were involved in this policy, since existing labor legislation dealing with 
collective bargaining does not apply to Government-owned projects, and since, 
too, there was a possibility of this new policy conflicting with existing labor 
agreements. For that reason our Counsel was directed to participate in the 
hearings which lasted over a period of two months, and resulted in the adoption 
of a satisfactory and progressive labor policy, with legal safeguards for the 
rights of workers, which has been approved by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Florida Suit to Outlaw All Closed Shop Contracts. Last year, and the 
year before, we reported on the unique attempt of the Department of Justice 
to destroy trade unions by instituting prosecution of them under the anti- 
trust laws. This year we must report on another unique attempt to destroy 
trade unions by the Florida State Department of Justice. 

In June of this year the Attorney General of the State of Florida instituted 
what is technically known as quo warranto proceedings against the Tampa 
Shipbuilding Company. By that action the Attorney General seeks to have 
the court invalidate the closed shop provision contained in the existing agree- 
ment between the company and the Metal Trades Department and the follow- 
ing fourteen affiliated International Unions: 


International Association of Machinists; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
_ International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders 

and Helpers of America; 

International Union of Operating Engineers; 

International Association of Sheet Metal Workers; 

United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of United 
States and Canada; 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; 

International Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators; 

International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers; 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
of America; 

International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers of 
America; 

Publicity News Writers and Office Workers of America; 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America; 

International Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions. 


This same Attorney General had previously failed in his efforts to have the 
Florida Legislature enact a statute outlawing the closed shop. Through his 
court action he is obviously seeking to have the courts legislate what the 
legislature itself refused to do. The basis of the attack is that it is against 
the public policy of the State of Florida to enforce a closed shop contract, or 
to deny any resident of Florida any employment because of his refusal to join 
a union. 

The case is unique in that under quo warranto proceedings only corpora- 
tions chartered by the state wherein the action is brought are proper party 
defendants. Thus, what the Attorney General is really trying to do is to 
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deprive our unions of contractual and property rights without even affording 
them their day in court. Such a procedure is patently in violation of con- 
stitutional due process. The unions have applied to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Florida for a writ of prohibition to have the Supreme Court enjoin 
the lower court from even hearing the action instituted by the Attorney 
General. It is hoped that we will prove successful in persuading the Supreme 
Court of the justice and propriety of our petition. 

Because of the many international unions involved, and the danger of 
establishing an adverse precedent detrimental to all organized labor, which 
will be seized upon by other state Departments of Justice, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has undertaken the defense of this case and has directed 
its General Counsel to contest every point and phase of this unprecedented 
and dangerous attack. 

California and Texas Suits. A number of suits involving affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labor, and which are handled by these affiliates, are 
reported on here because of their importance to all organized labor. These 
suits may be classed as a new type of attack upon Labor and are of general 
interest. They have been commenced in California and in Texas. 

The California suits are “libel actions” against unions. Employers claim 
damages because some isolated picket is alleged to have said something deroga- 
tory about the employer or his business, Three such suits are now pending. 
Two have been tried. One resulted in a verdict of $30,000 against several 
local unions affiliated with the Hotel and Restaurant Employees International 
Alliance; another resulted in a $10,000 verdict against a union affiliated with 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Fortunately both verdicts have 
been set aside and new trials ordered. The organizations involved, at their 
own expense, have called in the American Federation of Labor counsel to 
assist the local lawyers who tried the cases, in the appeal of such cases to the 
higher courts. 

The Texas suit involves the International Association of Machinists; and 
the National Labor Relations Board is also made a party. The American 
Manufacturing Company of Texas, engaged in the manufacture of oil field 
supplies, has a long history of anti-union labor policy. It has been before 
the Labor Board on unfair labor practice charges since 1937. It has not been 
successful in its anti-labor union drive before the Board. Its company-domi- 
nated union was ordered dissolved and discharged employees were ordered 
reinstated with back pay. As a result of the declaration of war it has deter- 
mined upon another method of attack, namely, the instituting of a suit in 
court to restrain the International Association of Machinists or any other 
union from attempting to organize its employees, on the theory that organiza- 
tion will lead to a closed shop and that a closed shop will interfere with war 
production orders placed with it by the Government. The basis of its suit is 
more clearly set forth in its complaint on file with the Texas court, The com- 
plaint recites: 


Defendant Association (Machinists Union) has within the last month 
instituted a membership drive among complainant’s employees. Through 
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its paid organizers and workers said Association is attempting to induce 
all employees to join the said Association. ... An unrestricted mem- 
bership drive of said Association, through its paid organizers and 
workers will distract the employees from their vital work, will lead to 
friction and dissension, and might cause an interruption in the produc- 
tion of defense materials. In view of the unlimited national emergency, 
and the vital necessity for uninterrupted production of war materials, 
complainant asks that this court, as quickly as possible, declare the 
rights and the legal relations of complainant and of defendant Associa- 
tion with reference to this threatened union membership drive. 


The International Association of Machinists, at its own expense, has re- 
tained the American Federation of Labor general counsel to defend against 
this attack upon the basic principles of trade unions. 

Reliable information in the hands of the affiliates indicates that the Florida 
suit, the California libel suits, and the Texas suit against the Machinists are 
sponsored by employer associations who are awaiting the outcome of these 
precedent-making suits, and if favorable to the employers, will seek to insti- 
tute similar suits against unions in different parts of the country. 

United States Supreme Court Decisions. The decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court handed down in the past year in labor cases are very 
disappointing. The disappointment is not because of the individual loss by 
Labor of a case or cases, but because of a definite trend toward a five-to-four 
division in the court on questions involving Labor’s constitutional rights. 
The conservative viewpoint is held by the majority and consists of Justices 
Stone, Roberts, Frankfurter, Byrnes and Jackson. Strangely enough, the 
leading exponent of the conservative philosophy is Justice Frankfurter. Not 
only does he lead in expounding theories adverse to Labor, but in doing so 
he has reversed his own written opinions upholding Labor’s rights and which 
he pronounced only a little over a year ago. 

Justices Black, Reed, Douglas and Murphy have remained true to their 
previously expressed concepts of Constitutional rights, with one exception, and 
for that exception they deserve commendation. It seems that they followed 
the lead of, and joined with, Justice Frankfurter in the Gobitis case, decided 
about two years ago, which upheld the ouster of children from school because 
their religious beliefs prohibited them from saluting any flag. But in a recent 
decision involving freedom of worship and freedom of speech, Justices Black, 
Douglas and Murphy acknowledged that they voted wrong in supporting 
Justice Frankfurter in the Gobitis case. These Justices, however, in other 
cases involving Labor have constituted a strong minority, writing vigorous 
dissenting opinions in opposition to the attack made upon Labor’s Constitutional 
rights by the majority. 

Ritter Case. The Texas State Federation of Labor requested legal aid 
and assistance in an important case which was appealed from the Texas 
courts to the United States Supreme Court. Our general counsel was in- 
structed to participate in this appeal. 

The Texas courts issued an injunction prohibiting members of the locals 
of the carpenters and painters unions from peacefully picketing the restau- 
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rant of a man by tie name of Ritter, who had engaged a non-union contractor 
to erect another building for him a mile and a half away from his restaurant 
business. Before the building contract was let by Ritter, the unions had re- 
quested him to employ a union contractor, which he refused to do. 


In a five-to-four decision the Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
the Texas courts. The majority opinion, written by Justice Frankfurter, 
held that the injunction was justified because the restaurant was not involved 
in the labor dispute. Justice Frankfurter, in effect, said that although Ritter 
was employing a non-union contractor and his building was being erected by 
non-union workers, yet his restaurant business or any other business con- 
ducted by him was immune from ordinary and peaceful union pressure. He 
declared that the non-union contractor was the real adversary of the union, 
and that Ritter was a “neutral” in the controversy. 

This is a most unfortunate decision because under this doctrine, as pointed 
out by Justice Reed in his dissent, the unions could not have picketed Ritter 
even though he was erecting an addition to his present restaurant. Four 
Justices, consisting of Black, Reed, Douglas and Murphy, dissented. Justice 
Reed and Justice Black wrote separate dissenting opinions. Justice Black 
said: 


I am unable to agree that the controversy which prompted the unions 
to give publicity to the facts was no more than a private quarrel between 
the union and the non-union contractor. Whether members or non- 
members of the building trades unions are employed is known to depend 
to a large extent upon the attitude of building contractors. Their atti- 
tude can be greatly influenced by those with whom they do business. 
Disputes between one or two unions and one contractor over the merits 
and justice of union as opposed to non-union systems of employment are 
but a part of the nationwide controversy over the subject. I can see no 
reason why members of the public should be deprived of any opportunity 
to get information which might enable them to use their influence to tip 
the scales in favor of the side they think is right. 

If there had been any doubt before, I should have thought that our 
decision in Thornhill v, Alabama, 310 U. S. 88, settled the question. 


Justice Reed said as follows: 


We are of the view that the right of free speech upheld in these de- 
cisions requires Texas to permit the publicizing of the dissatisfaction 
over Mr. Ritter’s contract for his new building. Until today orderly, 
regulated picketing has been within the protection of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Such picketing was obviously disadvantageous to the busi- 
ness affected. In balancing social advantages it has been felt that the 
preservation of free speech in labor disputes was more important than 
the freedom of enterprise from the burdens of the picket line. It was a 
limitation on state power to deal as it pleased with labor disputes; a 
limitation consented to by the state when it became a part of the nation 
and one of precisely the same quality as those enforced in Carlson, 
Thornhill and Swing. 


It is hoped that the logic and accurate legal reasoning of the dissenting 
opinions will in short time persuade a majority of the Court to renounce the 
indefensible Ritter doctrine. 

Allen-Bradley Case. At the request of the Wisconsin State Federation of 
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Labor our general counsel was directed to file a brief amicus curiae in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Allen-Bradley case. By this case 
our Wisconsin affiliates hoped to outlaw the notorious anti-labor “State Labor 
Relations Act” misnamed the Wisconsin Employment Peace Act, on the ground 
that it applied to interstate commerce and that its provisions were in direct 
conflict with the National Labor Relations Act which confers exclusive juris- 
diction on the National Board. The Supreme Court ruled, however, that no 
conflict was presented by the facts of the particular case. Therefore, the issue 
that the Wisconsin law is in conflict with the national law still remains un- 
decided. If Labor is successful in invalidating a state law on the ground that 
it “conflicts” with the national law, then state anti-labor relations acts, such 
as have been passed in Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Minnesota 
will be wiped off the statute books. 


Plankinton Hotel Case. One of the most important labor cases decided by 
the Supreme Court during the past year was the Plankinton Hotel case involv- 
ing an affiliate of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Alliance. 
The issue involved was the constitutionality of a Wisconsin law which pro- 
hibited peaceful picketing in the absence of a majority strike vote of the 
employees involved; or, put otherwise, which prohibited peaceful picketing 
by a minority group. The Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin had 
written two decisions in this case which left the meaning of the law in com- 
plete confusion. Under its first opinion the court held that a state may law- 
fully prohibit peaceful picketing by minority groups. In its second opinion, 
realizing that this ruling was in direct conflict with the doctrines pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Senn and Thornhill cases, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, without expressly admitting it, in effect over- 
ruled itself. However, the lower courts in the state continued to enjoin 
minority picketing and to punish those who would engage in such picketing 
for contempt of court. In order to clarify this situation an appeal was taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Although the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court did not rule on the constitutionality of the 
Wisconsin “majority rule” provision, it did hold that peaceful picketing by 
any minority group was valid. 

This was a decided victory for the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance which immediately re-established its picket line, and the 
picketing has contimued down to the present time. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company Case. In the past year this case was 
finally concluded. It was originally decided some years ago by the old Labor 
Board. By this decision a number of contracts between this Cleveland, Ohio, 
company and affiliates of the Metal Trades Council were invalidated. We 
were successful in having the Board’s order reversed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. However, the Board successfully appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Basing its decision largely on the abso- 
lute discretion of the Labor Board to make conclusive findings of fact, the 
Supreme Court sustained the Board’s order. This decision is further signifi- 
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cant proof of the need of clarifying amendments which would place reason- 
able limitations on the present unfettered powers possessed by the Board to 
invalidate contracts entered into between employers and unions which have 
been selected by the free choice of a lawful majority of the workers, as the 
undisputed facts in this case establish. 


LABOR AND THE ANTI-TRUST DRIVE 


Three years ago the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice 
announced and instituted its comprehensive and detailed program to regi- 
ment and even destroy organized labor. As fully described in our two previous 
reports, that program has, fortunately, been shattered by decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Hutcheson and other cases. 

However, the Anti-Trust Division-—prompted, no doubt, by a desire some- 
what to save face and to justify a vast and quite unnecessary expenditure of 
public funds—continues its unwarranted attack upon labor unions, particu- 
larly those affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Its methods, naturally, have been substantially altered. Prior to the 
authoritative action of the Supreme Court, the Anti-Trust Division could— 
and did—promiscuously indict unions and their officials for any action that 
did not fit into its narrow and thoroughly discredited concepts of labor eco- 
nomics. Now, it is reluctantly limited to but one theory upon which to in- 
dict—and even that theory is wholly without merit. 

It has seized upon and grossly misinterpreted a single phrase in the 
Hutcheson decision in order to continue its unfounded indictments. In that 
case the Court said: 

So long as a union acts in its self-interest and does not combine with 
non-labor groups, the licit and the illicit under Section 20 are not to be 
distinguished by any judgment regarding the wisdom or unwisdom, the 


rightness or wrongness, the selfishness or unselfishness of the end of 
which the particular union activities are the means. 


That statement by the Court has the effect of almost completely excluding 
unions and their activities from the anti-trust laws. But the Anti-Trust 
Division has read into the phrase, “and does not combine with non-labor 
groups,” a meaning wholly foreign to its plain intention. The Court meant 
simply that a labor union cannot escape prosecution under the law if it 
abandoned its functions as a labor union and willfully permitted itself to be 
exploited as a tool of an unlawful employer monopoly. The Anti-Trust Di- 
vision has interpreted that phrase to mean that any time a labor union hap- 
pens to cooperate with an employer group then the union can be indicted, 
even though the union is acting in good faith and solely in its own interest. 
Thus, indictments have continued to be issued against labor unions, but 
now they are always indicted together with employer defendants, alleging a 
conspiracy. We are confident that this last fragment of the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision’s former, full program will also be destroyed when a proper case reaches 
the Supreme Court. In the meantime, the lower courts have been differing 
among themselves on the legality of this type of indictment. 
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For example, in what was perhaps the outstanding case of the past year, 
namely, the case of United States v. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Ameri- 
can Stores Company, Acme Markets, Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., et al., with 
whom locals of the Teamster and Bakery Internationals were indicted, Justice 
Goldsborough, of the District Court of the District of Columbia, rejected the 
Anti-Trust Division’s theory. He also strongly condemned the bringing of 
the case, by saying: 

I have never in all my over forty years’ experience seen tried a case 
that was as absolutely devoid of evidence as this. That is the honest 
truth. I have never seen one like it. 

On the other hand, in a case before a Federal District Judge in San Fran- 
cisco the Anti-Trust Division’s theory was sustained. This latter case, how- 
ever, is now pending appeal, and on the basis of the Hutcheson decision the 
union should prevail. 


Another method being used by the Anti-Trust Division, and it is far more 
reprehensible in that it is completely outside of the proper function of the 
Division, is to sponsor anti-Labor legislation and to support those proposals 
by a full campaign of slanderous and unfair publicity. In our last report we 
discussed and criticized the Walter and Monroney bills, fostered by the Anti- 
Trust Division. We accurately described those bills “as legislation of the 
worst kind” that “seek to sacrifice the solid lessons learned from the social 
experience of over fifty arduous and difficult years, to the insatiable ego of a 
disappointed but arrogantly persistent crusader.” 


There is a curious and dangerous paradox in the spectacle of Mr. awe 
supporting this legislation and, at the same time, continuing to procure indict- 
ments against labor unions. In recommending this legislation, he tacitly admits 
the error of his first interpretation of the anti-trust laws and his mistake in 
indicting labor unions. He now says, in effect, that labor unions are not guilty 
of crimes under the existing laws of Congress; therefore, he advocates the 
passage of new laws. If that is so, it is patently inconsistent and even lawless 
to continue to prosecute labor unions under the existing unrevised laws. 

So long as Mr. Arnold remains head of the Anti-Trust Division, he will 
continue to abuse the vast powers lodged in him. The extent of those powers 
cannot be overestimated. An administrative agency such as the Anti-Trust 
Division can do—it already has done—immeasurable harm in merely initiating 
prosecutions, no matter how unfounded and how unsuccessful they may be. 
The indictments themselves are given great publicity and are accompanied 
by statements issued by the Department of Justice of a character to make it 
appear as though a conviction was already secured. When these indictments 
are finally dismissed, neither the press nor the Department give much pub- 
licity to the dismissals. 

Mr. Arnold reached his lowest point when he appeared as a witness before 
the House Judiciary Committee on March 2, 1941. Although the particular 
bills then before the committee were not connected with anti-trust legislation, 
Mr. Arnold seized the occasion to launch a bitter and wholly false attack on 
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trade union practices. He actually accused trade unions of exploiting farmers 
and ruining small business men, and sought thereby deliberately to drive a 
wedge between organized labor and these other important groups of our 
society. 

The full viciousness of this assault can be appreciated only against the 
background of contemporaneous events. Mr. Arnold appeared before the 
committee at the time when the campaign to modify the Wage and Hour Law 
and to enact other restrictive legislation was at its height. It was clear to all 
competent observers that this campaign was deliberately manufactured and 
carefully executed by powerful anti-Labor forces. It was clear, too, that the 
effect of this false campaign was a dangerous tendency to disunite, a tendency 
that would greatly impair and undermine the national war effort; so much so, 
that the President of the United States, at two separate press conferences, 
felt impelled to denounce those responsible for the campaign. High adminis- 
trative officials in the War, Navy and other departments closely related to the 
war program appeared before Congressional committees and urged the ab- 
sence of any need for such legislation and the unfair discrimination against 
Labor implicit in any such legislation. It was in such an atmosphere that Mr. 
Arnold gave his inflammatory testimony. He even went so far as to advise 
that the legislation then before the committee was not sufficiently drastic. 
Small wonder that a few days later Attorney General Francis Biddle publicly 
renounced this testimony. 

The American Federation of Labor and its affiliates have vigorously fought 
these prosecutions and, thus far, with a considerable degree of success. How- 
ever, it cannot—and will not—relax its vigilance, because the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision is persistent in its efforts to destroy fundamental rights of organized 
labor. 


LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


When the American Federation of Labor met in convention in October 
last year, approximately 5,000,000 persons were employed on defense work 
in the United States and about 4,000,000 were unemployed. At the end of 
June, 1942, the number employed in war work had reached 12,500,000 and only 
2,800,000 were unemployed. By October the number on war work will prob- 
able have exceeded 15,000,000, and by the end of the year war plants will be 
employing about 17,500,000. This number will increase to some 20,000,000 by 
the end of 1943, and civilian employment will be reduced to about 19,000,000. 
One out of every two wage earners in non-farm work will be employed in 
war industries. : 

Unemployment. It is expected that unemployment will be reduced to 
2,000,000 by the end of 1948, and the total number at work and in the armed 
forces at that time will exceed 60,000,000. This means that nearly 3,500,000 
persons who do not normally work will be brought out into the labor force or 
in the armed forces during 1942 and an additional 3,500,000 in 1948. 

Those studying the problem believe that with such large increases in em- 
ployment and the labor force, unemployment will be reduced to a minimum. 
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The figure of 2,000,000 who will still remain without work represents chiefly 
persons changing jobs, seasonal workers and those partially employed who 
do not wish to leave home to find other work. Probably some of the older 
workers who are thrown out of work by the closing of civilian plants will find 
it difficult to get other jobs, and unless racial discrimination can be elimi- 
nated there may be a substantial number of negroes still unemployed. 


With these exceptions, all those able to work should have found jobs by the 
end of 1943, and unemployment should be almost eliminated. 


Manpower Requirements. The chart showing “Estimates of Manpower 
Requirements to December, 1943,” gives the employment shifts accomplished 
or anticipated from December, 1940, to December, 1948. During the year 
1942, it is anticipated, 9,000,000 will be dropped from civilian industries and 
will either go into the army or into war work. In 1943 another 1,500,000 
persons will shift from civilian employment to war work. 


An important part of the 1942 shift has already taken place. By the month 
of June, a large part of the curtailment of civilian manufacturing had already 
been accomplished and most of the workers dropped had found work in war 
plants. As of August, 1942, however, a serious new reemployment problem 
had arisen with the closing out on July 31 of several hundred types of products 
made out of metals. This will affect small plants particularly and is expected 
to close down some 28,000 plants employing more than 1,000,000 workers. In 
some cases these closings will be temporary and the plants can be converted to 
war work, but in many cases the plant cannot be converted to war work and 
the employees will have to shift to war plants. 

There is also a large employment shift still to come in wholesale and 
retail trade as stores run out of civilian supplies and their workers must 
transfer to war work. During the year 1,500,000 workers in wholesale and 
retail trade and 500,000 workers in construction, service, finance, and other 
non-manufacturing industries must shift to war production. The major part 
of this shift must be accomplished in the last half of 1942. 

During 1942, employment in war industries is to increase by 10,500,000, 
and 3,400,000 are to be added to the armed forces. This new requirement for 
14,000,000 persons will be filled, it is expected, by giving jobs to nearly 
1,500,000 who are now unemployed and by taking about half a million from 
agriculture leaving 11,000,000 persons to be supplied from other sources. Of 
these 9,000,000 will come from civilian plants being closed or converted to 
war work and the other 2,000,000 will have to be brought into the labor force 
from groups not now gainfully employed. Women will form the largest part 
of this group but young persons who do not normally work and older persons 
who had retired but are still able to work will also be drawn upon. With 
a further necessary increase of more than 3,500,000 in 1943 in the nation’s 
labor force and military services, we shall need to continue drawing heavily 
upon women and young persons, 

Women and Young Persons Take New Positions: Labor Laws Relaxed. By 
April, 1942, women were already being trained and taken into war production 
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plants in considerable numbers. For the first time women entered job ma- 
chine shops in Detroit; they were also being employed by the ordnance, air- 
plane and other metal industries to do work formerly done by men. From 
May, 1941, to May, 1942, the number of women employed rose by 1,700,000, 
while the number of men increased by only 1,400,000. This is more than three 
times as many women as were taken into industry in the previous year. 

The Women’s Bureau estimates that at least 2,000,000 women can be drawn 
into the labor forces who are now engaged in their own house work and 
700,000 women between 16 and 24 now attending school. 

War plants are also looking for younger persons to supply their manpower 
needs. To use women at night work, and to use young people under 18 requires 
relaxation of the protective labor laws in many states and this is already 
taking place, especially on the Pacific Coast, where the huge manpower needs 
of airplane plants have drained the surrounding country. 

By August, 1942, the states of New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts had already relaxed child labor laws, and the following states 
had relaxed laws protecting women, eliminating certain restrictions on hours 
of work, provisions for one day of rest in seven and other protective measures: 


- Arizona Kansas New Jersey Texas 
Arkansas Louisiana New Mexico Utah 
California Massachusetts New York Vermont 
Colorado Michigan North Dakota Virginia 
Connecticut Minnesota Ohio Washington 
Delaware Mississippi - Oregon Wisconsin 
Georgia Nebraska Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Illinois Nevada Rhode Island 
Indiana New Hampshire South Carolina 


In practically all cases the relaxation of these state laws has been for the 
emergency only. This means that labor standards will automatically go back 
to their pre-war status after the emergency is over. This point should be 
carefully safeguarded in any relaxation of labor laws which may be necessary 
to expedite war work. It should, however, be pointed eut that relaxation of 
labor standards has been urged in many cases where it is by no means neces- 
sary. The standards recently suggested by eight Government departments, 
covered elsewhere in this report under Hours of Work in War Time, point out 
that 48 hours per week and one day of rest in seven are important standards 
to secure maximum production. Relaxation of these standards may lead to 
inefficiency rather than efficiency in the long run. 

Priority and Conversion Unemployment. Layoffs because of metal and 
other shortages in civilian industries which began with aluminum products 
in the spring and early summer of 1941, increased during the fall. Shortages 
in aluminum were followed by shortages in copper, zinc, steel, rubber and 
other materials. To supply war needs, the Office of Production Management 
issued production curtailment orders in such durable consumer goods indus- 
tries as aluminum goods, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, metal furniture, 
refrigerators, stoves, electrical household goods, rubber tires and many other 
industries, 
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These curtailments fell heavily on union members, and many unions brought 
their problems to Federation headquarters. This enabled us to assist them 
by making contacts through our representatives with OPM and later the 
War Production Board and through Labor Advisory Committees. By acting 
on Labor Advisory Committees and by assisting the War Production Board 
and procurement services in directing work to firms and areas where unem- 
ployment was severe, we were able to lessen the impact of priority and con- 
version lay-offs and to speed conversion of plants to war work. 


During the late fall of 1941, we looked forward to the dark prospect of 
some 3,000,000 workers who would probably lose their jobs by stoppage of 
civilian work. Companies producing durable consumers’ goods had given 
exaggerated estimates of the time necessary to convert to war work and it 
was believed that long periods of unemployment for their workers could not 
be avoided. After the entrance of the United States into the war, however, 
conversion to war work was greatly speeded and the efforts of organized labor 
with the Office of Production Management and later the War Production Board 
were successful in reducing the threatened unemployment. 


Conversion unemployment never actually reached 1,000,000 persons in any 
one month. Although no adequate estimates are available to show the number 
thrown out of work by priorities and curtailment orders, it is believed that 
the figure probably ran between 500,000 and 750,000 at its peak. Most of 
those laid off by automobile plants, rubber tire factories, refrigerator plants 
and other durable consumer goods industries found jobs in war work or were 
able to return to their own company after conversion within a relatively short 
space of time. 


In December, 1941, conversion unemployment reached '400,000 when the 
stoppage of work in automobile plants caused a lay-off of 250,000 for three 
weeks. These workers went back to work producing the final automobiles 
released by the War Production Board and were employed until late February 
when conversion of the industry threw some 150,000 out of work. Conversion 
proceeded more rapidly than expected and workers were gradually reemployed 
during March and the late spring months. Some 80,000 were out of work 
due to the rubber shortages and in the Great Lakes area where the durable 
consumer goods industry is centered a number of one-industry towns were 
hard hit by lay-offs. 


One of the most successful methods of dealing with conversion unemploy- 
ment was the procedure developed by the Labor Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, in cooperation with military procurement offices, to 
certify distressed areas for special consideration in receiving defense contracts. 
This certification by the Labor Division and the Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution made it possible for companies in the certified area to be given the 
privilege of negotiating defense contracts with the procurement agencies at 
a price 15 per cent higher than that of the lowest bidder. Towns and areas 
certified were those in which the stoppage of civilian durable goods produc- 
tion closed factories on which a large proportion of the population depended 
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for their livelihood, and the certification was in most cases exceedingly helpful 
in speeding contracts for war work to these towns. This procedure made it 
possible for the Federation to assist some local unions reporting distress sit- 
uations by referring them to the Labor Division of the Office of Production 
Management. 


In all, 29 distress areas were certified between the summer of 1941 and 
the end of the year. Nearly all of these areas were in the Great Lakes 
regions—Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa. Typical of the 
towns certified were: Manitowoc, Wis., Evansville, Ind., Muskegon, Mich., 
Kokomo, Ind., and Meadville, Pa. 


Unnecessary Unemployment. Although written reports secured from Gov- 
ernment agencies show rapid reemployment of workers laid off by conversion 
of civilian plants, much unemployment of union members has occurred due to 
discrimination by anti-union employers. It has been our experience repeatedly 
in small towns and large cities that union members laid off by the stoppage 
of civilian production have been refused employment in many war plants, 
while workers have been brought in from farms and the surrounding country 
to take the jobs at minimum rates. This has been true in small war production 
towns in the Middle West and it is true today of the union workers in New 
York City. Employers have refused jobs to unemployed members from New 
York because they wish to operate on a low wage scale basis and to secure 
workers from other sources who will accept lower pay. In many cases, women 
who would not normally seek work, and even young persons who would nor- 
mally be in school, have been brought into employment while union members 
were left without work. 


Much unnecessary unemployment has also been due to the fact that Labor 
has not been adequately represented on policy-making bodies in the War Pro- 
duction Board. Policies affecting employment have, therefore, not received 
adequate consideration. For example, in August, 1942, when the stoppage of 
production in several hundred consumer goods items using metals threatened 
more than 1,000,000 jobs, many plants having inventories of finished parts 
ready for assembly could have kept their men employed during the period of 
conversion to war work had the order been framed so as to permit them to 
do so. Labor is trying to adjust this matter through its representatives on 
the War Production Board. We know also that in August, 1942, some 30 or 
40 plants in war production were being forced to lay off between 15,000 and 
25,000 workers for short periods due to the shortage of metals. This shortage, 
due in part to the unwillingness of plants manufacturing basic steel to enlarge 
their producing capacities in the early days of the defense program, is causing 
more delay than scores of strikes which were headlined in the newspapers. 


Migration. Demand for thousands of workers in war production areas has 
caused widespread migration. On the accompanying map, showing “Labor 
Supply in Important Labor Market Areas,” labor shortage areas indicate the 
regions to which labor has been drawn. The map covers all cities of 100,000 
population or over and all cities of less than 100,000 where war work will 
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employ 5,000 persons at its peak. It excludes construction work, since this is 
quickly terminated. 


Pacific Coast airplane plants sent scouts to comb the country for workers 
as far east as the Dakotas, central Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
The Great Lakes region, from Illinois east to Buffalo, and the Atlantic Coast 
from Richmond to central Connecticut have drawn workers from the neighbor- 
ing country and from areas hundreds of miles distant. Migrants to Long 
Beach, Calif., have come more than 1,000 miles and migrants to Los Angeles 
have averaged nearly 1,300 miles. Most of the migrants, however, have 
traveled less than 125 miles. A few figures will show the huge influx of 
workers to some war production towns. From October, 1940, to the end of 
1941, 150,000 moved to Los Angeles, 50,000 to Washington, D. C., and more 
than 40,000 to Seattle, Wash. 


Manufacturing employment increased 43 per cent on the Pacific Coast from 
January, 1941, to January, 1942; in the Gulf and South Central regions, 21 
and 26 per cent;-.in the highly industrialized East and North Central regions, 
from 10 to 16 per cent. Sharp gains in factory employment have also occurred 
in some states that were chiefly agricultural before the war: Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Texas, Nebraska, Vermont. 


As the map shows, certain areas have been neglected in the awarding of 
contracts for war work. These areas are indicated by unshaded circles, 
showing towns where labor supply is adequate and where no shortage is 
expected. In general, the Southeast, the states just west of the Mississippi 
River, from Louisiana to Minnesota, the states of Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts have not received enough contracts to keep their workers employed 
to the full. While other areas have been so overcrowded with war work as to 
require huge immigration, labor has actually been drained from these states 
and workers laid off from civilian industries have had difficulty in finding jobs 
without leaving their homes. Some 60,000 workers have migrated from North 
Dakota, it is estimated. 

This uneven distribution of war work has had seriously destructive effects 
in breaking up families, and causing housing and transportation problems in 
war production areas. The failure to give Labor representation on policy- 
making agencies in the war program has been one of the most important 
contributing causes, supplemented by the procurement policies of military 
authorities. Plants in the neglected areas have not been as readily adaptable 
to war work as those elsewhere; power and freight transportation problems 
have also interfered. Procurement agencies preferred to give the major part 
of their contracts to large companies, and to leave the distribution of work 
to them, thus no adequate effort was made to distribute war work to thou- 
sands of small plants which could have been brought into the war effort, or to 
bring the work to the workers. Many plants also could have made a greater 
effort to get war work and convert to it. If more attention had been given to 
adequate distribution of war work, much of the migration and overcrowding 
could have been avoided. 
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About 40 per cent of the migrants have been single individuals, but any- 
where from 20 to 50 per cent interviewed in some 40 war production centers 
are family men who have left their wives and children behind. The housing 
shortage has made it difficult to provide for families, but many of the workers 
find a way of bringing their families to the war job after about 7 or 8 months. 
Thus America is creating a new problem of crowded manufacturing areas, 
much of which will probably have to be dispersed after the war. 


Scattering of now plants, built by the Government and operated by private 
firms, has helped to relieve migration, for in building these new plants it has 
been possible to locate them where labor supply is available, and this has been 
considered by the Plant Site Board when sites were chosen. 


Migration is expected to continue during 1943, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor estimates that 2,600,000 workers will leave their homes to find 
work in war production centers during the year ending June 30, 19438. 


HOUSING FOR WAR WORKERS 


Lack of adequate housing for war workers became a source of critical 
delays in war production during the past year. According to a survey made 
by the Housing Committee of the American Federation of Labor in the 
summer of 1942, scheduling of war work and output itself were curtailed due 
to acute housing shortages in more than twenty key war production centers. 


Expansion of war production was being accomplished first by conversion 
to war production of existing plants previously engaged in civilian production. 
When such conversion takes place, the labor force in a plant is usually greatly 
enlarged. When additional shifts are added, employment is doubled or 
tripled. To man the additional shifts and to meet the requirements of skill 
and training, a large portion of workers required to turn out war production 
must be brought into the community. 


The second method of securing production increase is by expanding the 
production capacity of the existing plants. In such cases additional machinery 
and equipment are installed and additions to the existing plants are built to 
achieve maximum capacity production. This is also an important source of 
labor requirements which brings about migration of the necessary workers 
from outside the communities ‘where such plants are located. 


The third method of increasing war production is by raising the output 
of workers employed in the existing war production plants, When available 
housing is inadequate and workers are forced to live in overcrowded quarters— 
in shacks, trailers, and other makeshift accommodations—these living condi- 
tions render them unfit to shoulder the heavy burden of maximum production 
and their productivity lags. Provision of additional housing necessary to 
maintain the workers’ health and to sustain maximum production is also 
imperative. 

The fourth method of increasing war production is by new plant con- 
struction. A large number of new war plants are being placed in outlying 
areas where no housing whatever is available. A completely new labor force 
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must be brought in to operate these plants. The workers who are to turn out 
this new production must have housing. 

Lack of housing is seriously interfering with current war production in 
the following ways: (1) it creates artificial labor shortages; (2) it makes 
employment unstable; (3) it impairs the effort of war workers employed by 
undermining their health and increasing sickness and absenteeism; and (4) it 
lowers productivity of war workers in quantity and quality because ill-housed 
war workers without adequate quarters for rest and recreation cannot over- 
come the effects of cumulative fatigue, with the inevitable result that efficiency 
declines, accident rates rise, and war output is impaired. 


Workers cannot make their skill count its fullest unless there is housing 
for them that provides, at a price they can afford to pay, the minimum 
comforts that every human being must have if he is to do his work well. 
A growing proportion of war workers do not have such housing. 

Our survey of specific key occupations in shipbuilding, aircraft construc- 
tion, manufacture of tanks and combat vehicles, and in several other war 
industry groups, revealed that although a substantial number of workers in 
these occupations is reported by unions as available for employment, serious 
local shortages exist because these workers refuse to migrate to communities 
in which they find housing accommodations unsatisfactory. This survey has 
shown that the resulting inability of war plants to secure needed workers has 
delayed war production in all parts of the country. Actual delays—not antici- 
pated, but real—have been reported in Mobile, Ala.; Huntsville, Ala.; 
Savannah, Ga.; Hampton Roads Area, Va.; Beaumont-Port Arthur Area, 
Texas; Bridgeport, Conn.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Massena, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; 
Wichita, Kans.; Parsons, Kans.; Seneca, Ill.; Springfield-Decatur, Ill.; Ogden, 
Utah; Vancouver, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; and several war production areas 
in California. 

Existing housing shortages have a direct effect on labor turnover in war 
plants. In war industries resignations have increased between 1941 and 1942 
from 54 per cent in aircraft to 72 per cent in shipbuilding; 67 per cent in 
machine tools, and as much as 131 per cent in iron and steel. Checks made 
in particular situations have shown that housing accommodations were pri- 
marily responsible for the workers’ decisions to leave their jobs and seek 
employment where they and their families could be provided with at least 
livable housing accommodations, In the shipyard centers surveyed, between 
30 and 40 per cent of all resignations during the first five months of 1942 
were reported to be due to the lack of housing, and by June this proportion 
rose to 60 per cent of all quits. 

Increase in absenteeism has also shown to be directly related to over- 
crowding in war centers. Sickness has taken a heavier toll of the workers and 
their families, placing an added financial burden upon the wage earner and 
making direct inroads into war production. 

As a matter of war production requirements alone, adequate provision of 
war housing is imperative. What we said about the urgency of the defense 
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housing program in our report last year is doubly true with respect to the 
war housing program today. Every day lost in the provision of war housing 
is a day lost in the supply of guns and ammunition to the men standing face 
to face against the enemy. 

A year ago we reported that the absence of “an aggressive housing policy 
served to bring about the acute housing crisis in our key defense communities.” 
During the past year, in which America became directly involved in a gigantic 
war effort, little progress has been made toward the formulation of a decisive 
and single-minded national war housing program. 

Housing Reorganization. In August, 1941, our Housing Committee rec- 
ommended unification of the many conflicting policies with regard to defense 
housing, and elimination of wasteful competition among the numerous Federal 
agencies charged with overlapping jurisdiction in the housing administration. 
A complete reorganization of the housing agencies was ordered in September, 
1941, by the President and completed in February, 1942. 

Our Housing Committee was consulted in the preparation of the reorgani- 
zation plan, and its recommendations, made on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, were fully reflected in the final plan submitted to the President 
for promulgation. : 

Under the reorganization plan, all housing agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment were consolidated into three units. All public housing is now 
administered by the Federal Public Housing Authority; all private housing, 
by the Federal Housing Administration; and all loan financing, by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration. These three units are a part of a single 
agency known as National Housing Agency. It is the responsibility of the 
National Housing Agency to determine the need for war housing for each 
community and to make recommendations as to how that need should be met. 
After this finding, the operating agencies are responsible for the job of 
carrying out the program recommended. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority, which took over the program of 
the USHA and of other agencies engaged in public housing, was charged 
with the task of directing, in cooperation with local housing authorities, the 
development and construction of war housing financed with public funds. 

The Federal Housing Administration handles insurance of private housing. 
The FHA continues to be responsible for the supervision of homes privately 
built and financed, and handles priority certification to the War Production 
Board for privately built war housing. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration combines the banking and 
financing functions in the housing field, previously vested in five Federal 
agencies. The FHLBA will continue to administer the programs developed 
in the past, including relief provided in case of foreclosures, those handled by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

On April 15, 1942, the National Housing Agency secured the approval of 
the War Production Board of its war housing policy. This policy was made 
public for the first time on June 9 at the Congressional hearings on proposed 
public housing legislation. According to this policy— 
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War housing must serve the needs of the Army, the Navy, the Maritime 
Commission, and the war industries. In general, the War Production 
Board deals with the over-all problem of labor supply for war industry, 
determines labor requirements, and arranges to assure materials for 
housing construction through priorities and allocations. The National 
Housing Agency initiates programs to meet the indispensable needs for 
war housing and arranges to provide this housing. 

In outlining war housing policy, there has been taken into considera- 
tion, first, the framework for housing which has been established by 
the Congress; second, the fact that materials and manpower must be 
conserved and utilized most effectively for war purposes; and third, the 
changing circumstances, nationally and locally, brought about by the 
war emergency. 


Subject to modifications as may be required by new conditions, the primary 
policy objectives of the NHA are stated to be: 


1. That all housing construction now be limited to that which is 
essential for the war task. 
2. That war housing be projected only to meet the need arising out 
of the indispensable migration of all groups of war workers from beyond 
the distance of feasible transportation into localities of intensive war 
' production activity. 
3. That, while other housing needs must wait until it is feasible to 

meet them, the indispensable minimum in-migration of war workers must 

be provided with housing, since this housing is absolutely essential to 
the war program itself. Correspondingly, the materials for this housing 
must be made available. 
In some war industries a serious shortage of labor and a serious turn- 
over of labor are caused-in part by housing shortages. As a result the 
war production is threatened; there is waste in training men who leave 
after a brief period; and there is waste of money and effort on the part 
of these men and on the part of those who replace them. These effects 
must be avoided. 

4. That the National Housing Agency, working with the other Federal 
agencies, will cooperate with state and local governments, authorized 
committees, and labor organizations. So far as possible it is intended 
that war housing will be programmed by National Housing Agency in 
the regions and in the localities. It is intended that, so far as feasible, 
public and private war housing shall fit into community development 
and local planning, and that the design of war housing shall conform 
as best possible to local climatic conditions and traditions. However, 
the circumstances created by the war, including the necessity for speed, 
the necessity for economizing on critical materials, the limitations as to 
location of housing, and so forth, all make it extremely difficult to apply 
the long-range planning point of view to war housing. 

5. That the National Housing Agency will utilize the services of 
existing agencies, public and private. New types of agencies or methods 
\ can be used only where they can meet the necessity for speed and the 

other considerations involved in war housing. 

6. That, within the limits of available funds and materials, war hous- 
ing shall be provided with reasonably adequate facilities for recreation, 
health services, care of children, preparation and serving of food where 
necessary, etc. 


1. The in-migration of war workers must be minimized by directing 
war industry contracts, so far as possible, into localities which can pro- 
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vide the necessary labor and housing; by making full utilization of local 
labor; by improvement of commuting facilities to draw upon the widest 
practicable labor market; by extending the conversion of local non- 
defense plants to war purposes; by farming out subcontracts to places 
where labor and housing are available; by bringing in single war workers 
so far as possible; by arranging for resident war workers to move, 
within their localities, from dwellings which are distant from their work 
to satisfactory existing dwellings near their work, through exchange 
of dwellings or otherwise; and by encouraging a large number of in- 
migrant war workers having families to come without their families. 

2. In order to accommodate as many in-migrant war workers as pos- 
sible in satisfactory existing housing, the National Housing Agency must 
push the home utilization and war guest program to the feasible limit 
by strengthening the homes registration offices throughout the country; 
by the program of conversion, repair and improvement of existing 
dwellings, insofar as consistent with local planning and zoning consider- 
ations and insofar as needed dwelling units are added; and through use- 
requisitioning and billeting if and where necessary. 

8. Both private and public war housing must exercise every in- 
genuity in avoiding the use of critical materials; substitutes must be 
used just as far as possible. 

4. All new public and private war housing must be so located as to 
conserve critical materials to the utmost. This applies to rubber for 
individual passenger cars, gasoline, materials for extension of utilities, 
transportation equipment, and so forth. 





With respect to types of new war housing, the following policy was laid 
down: 


1. Within the limitations of available materials, to the extent that 
private housing can meet the specific needs of income groups, and inso- 
far as consistent with anticipated future needs, private housing will be 
programmed and encouraged. Administrative regulations require the 
adjustment of sale prices and rents to the war housing market, and ceil- 
ings on sale prices and rents are among the criteria of eligibility for 
priorities, 

At least half of the additional new private family dwelling units 
should be programmed for rental housing. Currently, the rules for 
priorities permit that a part of this general category may consist of 
purchase-contract houses which involve no initial down payment, which 
allow at least 30 months for accumulation of equity, and which require 
total monthly payments not exceeding the prevailing rental for equivalent 
accommodations. 

2. Where private housing cannot meet the need for lower-income war 
workers, or is restrained from doing so because of the uncertainty of 
the post-war situation, Government war housing will be programmed, 
within the limitations of available materials. 

3. For families whose housing needs cannot be provided by private 
enterprise, Government war housing of permanent construction will be 
programmed, but only for the estimated number which it seems clear 
can be used after the war. 

Where the use of this housing after the war is uncertain, demount- 
able or high-salvage-value family dwelling units will be programmed. 

The same general standards of space, sanitation, and community 
facilities will apply to permanent and demountable Government war 
housing, even though the type of design, construction, and equipment 
may differ, 

4, Temporary “war apartments” consisting of small housekeeping 
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units will corstitute a part of the program, in general to provide accom- 
modations for two persons in each unit with possibly an infant or a 
grown child. It is anticipated that, in many cases, both of the adults 
will work in war industry. At an average of one and one-half war 
workers per unit, the “war apartments” require much less materials, 
construction, labor, and funds per war worker than do ordinary family 
dwelling units. Under certain circumstances, dwelling units for families 
with children may be built of temporary construction. 

5. To the full extent that in-migrant war workers can consist of 
single persons and of persons who leave their families at home, at least 
temporarily, dormitory accommodations will be programmed and built 
of temporary construction. Dormitories may also be used for married 
war workers until such time as family housing can be provided for them 
and their families, perhaps after the present pressure on construction 
materials and labor has subsided. Dormitory projects will be provided 
with essential facilities. 

6. Stop-gap housing in the nature of trailers will be provided only 
where absolutely essential to provide some type of shelter until standard 
housing can be built. 


With respect to rents and taxes on war housing, the policy reiterated in 
general the limitations of the Lanham Act: 


1. In general, it is intended that Government war housing shall make 
payments in lieu of taxes for the municipal services which they received, 
in accordance with the normal local system of distributing these costs. 

2. It is intended that shelter rents on Government war housing 
(family dwelling units) shall be based on the value of the dwellings, 
with the further consideration that, for both public and private housing, 
shelter rents will not exceed the level of normal commercial rents for 
similar accommodations in the same locality. 


The following was laid down as the policy objective with respect to post- 
war housing and the long range American housing problem: 


This war housing policy has been formulated in consideration of the 
war emergency and in the light of the limited resources which can now 
be devoted to housing. Its purpose is not only to obviate intolerable 
housing conditions, but also to utilize the available materials and man- 
power most effectively to meet the needs of workers essential to the 
war task, 

The problem of disposition of war housing requires that study and 
recommendations be made. It must be recognized that disposition of war 
housing should avoid waste of Government and private investment, 
should avoid overloading the residential market, and should serve the 
housing needs of the nation as best possible. In the disposition of war 
housing, every reasonable consideration should be given to arrangements 
for continuing occupancy by the families who are then living in the 
dwellings. 

With this war housing policy carried forward until victory is achieved, 
there will then be a huge backlog of needed housing and city rebuilding 
to constitute a major part of the post-war program, when the full solu- 
tion of the over-all long-range American housing problem can again be 
undertaken, 


Progress of the Public Housing Program. On the operating side, consider- 
ing the administrative difficulties of reorganization and reconciliation of inter- 
agency conflicts, the war housing program previously authorized has estab- 
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lished a good record. By July of this year no funds made available for war 
housing remained unprogrammed. Completed projects were promptly occupied 
and a high percentage of occupancy was reported. Projects not yet com- 
pleted will be opened before the end of this calendar year. 


By July 17, 1942, the war public housing program consisted of 936 projects 
for family occupancy, representing 309,379 family dwelling units; 193 dormi- 
tory projects with 85,431 single units; and 98 projects for trailers and port- 
able houses, representing 18,848 dwelling units. 


Of 309,379 units of family housing programmed, 120,409 units were occu- 
pied; 130,097 were under construction, and 58,873 were under loan contract or 
assigned for construction. 


Of 85,431 dormitory units, 14,953 were occupied, 20,998 were under con- 
struction, and 49,480 were under loan contract or assigned for construction. 

Of the 18,840 trailers and portable houses, 10,281 were occupied; 5,541 
were under construction; and 3,018 were under loan contract, but not under 
construction. 

The major portion of this program will be used to meet the accumulated 
housing deficit in war production areas. No funds are available to meet the 
enormous need arising from the expansion of war production and employment 
which will attain its peak in 1948. Unless further funds are provided, the 
rate of availability of housing accommodations will severely decline in the next 
few months. To meet this need the American Federation of Labor vigorously 
supported amendments to the Lanham Act, increasing by $600,000,000 the 
amount previously authorized. 

Following extended hearings by the House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, at which President Green and Chairman Bates, of our Housing 
Committee appeared, the committee introduced H. R. 712 providing for the 
$600,000,000 increase proposed by the President. As late as mid-August, how- 
ever, no further action was taken by Congress toward the enactment of this 
bill. 

Effect of Shortage of Materials on War Housing. The program previously 
authorized has operated in the face of rapidly dwindling supplies of steel, 
copper, lumber, and other building materials. As conservation and limitation 
orders were issued by the War Production Board restricting the use of the 
products and limiting the supply of raw materials, drastic modifications in the 
war housing plans became necessary. By June, 1942, the program was re- 
shaped to assign over 85,000 units to dormitory construction for the use of 
single workers instead of family units. In addition, the National Housing 
Agency recommended that future war housing under the proposed $600,000,000 
program be distributed as follows: 


Temporary dormitory units for single persons.......... 100,000 
Temporary dormitory apartments for two persons....... 75,000 
ROG AMIN OTE s 0.0.06 5.05.0 06 00 wesc psec ese 0's . 60,000 
POVIMADENE TOWING WIG vos skis 6sccis ccs ceesctee s ceeenere 25,000 


PRON Sse Soins Ss Wie ates peslove ews areie Sonus blo ote oie ... 260,000 
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It was contemplated by the NHA that this total of 260,000 units con- 
structed from public funds be supplemented by the construction of 200,000 
units to be privately built and privately financed. 


This approach raises two basic questions of policy: First, to what extent 
the use of public funds for immediate construction of urgently needed war 
housing should be restricted to permit private home builders to provide housing 
on their own initiative and without supervision and regulation. From the 
standpoint of maximum economy in the use of public funds and critical ma- 
terials, it is clear that public housing is without doubt far more economical. 
Public war housing provides the speediest elimination of an important war 
bottleneck, is much more economical to build and operate, and affords the 
greatest saving in the use of materials. On the other hand, privately built 
home developments in serving a temporary need for shelter in overcrowded 
war production centers will inevitably become distress property for the main- 
tenance of which the taxpayer will eventually have to assume a far heavier 
economic burden.. Detailed studies on the use of critical materials demon- 
strate conclusively that specially designed public war housing under a unified 
program can achieve a saving of from 75 to 80 per cent by weight in critical 
materials as compared with private construction of standard design. 


The second question is—what proportion of the public housing program 
should be designated to provide dormitory accommodations for occupancy by 
single war workers? It is clear that the present shortage of critical materials 
makes impossible construction of standard housing for all workers in need 
of shelter. There is no doubt that in the case of war plants located in out- 
lying rural areas where single workers are predominantly employed, there is 
justification for dormitories as a temporary and immediate means of meeting 
a critical need for housing. However, in urban communities, construction of 
dormitories is clearly undesirable and preference should be given to family 
housing which will keep workers together with their families to the maxi- 
mum possible extent. 

The National Housing Agency has authorized the construction of 3,020 
dormitory units and 2,000 dormitory apartments for couples in Los Angeles; 
3,000 dormitory units have been authorized for Long Branch, N. J.; 2,000 
dormitory apartments for Portland, Oreg.; 1,500 such apartments for Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; and 1,200 dormitory units and 700 dormitory apartments for Sau- 
salito, Calif., across the Bay from San Francisco. Such assignments for dormi- 
tory and so-called utility apartments for couples are certainly unwise and 
should not be continued in the future. 


Housing Committee’s Work. In accordance with instructions of the Seattle 
Convention, the work of the Housing Committee was intensified and the ac- 
tivity of the local housing committees was stepped up to assure protection 
to workers from the mounting pressure of housing shortages and rising rents. 
President Harry C. Bates, of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union of America, continued to serve as the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and President John P. Coyne, of the Building and Construction Trades 
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Department, and President George Masterton, of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, continued to serve as members. By August 1, 
595 detailed reports, based on information specially secured by the Housing 
Committee, were sent to the local housing committees or central labor unions 
in 446 communities in 47 states. These reports consisted of the following: 

(1) Summary reports for each locality bringing together available facts 
regarding the housing need in the community and the amount of housing 
planned by the National Housing Agency. 

(2) Vacancy surveys showing the degree of congestion and the amount 
as well as the quality of housing still available for rent. 

(3) Rental surveys showing in detail changes in rents from month-to- 
month for various classes of rental housing as well as the over-all changes in 
the rent structure. 

(4) Reports with regard to housing planned, its location and details of 
construction. 

The ready response to these reports from our local labor housing commit- 
tees is evidence of value of housing committee’s services in furnishing facts 
and advice for the guidance of the labor movement in each locality and thus 
strengthening labor representation on housing policies in each community. 

The Housing Committee has also kept in close touch with the National 
Housing Agency, the U. S. Department of Labor, the War Production Board 
and the Manpower Commission to make sure that Labor’s views are made 
known in the formation of policies related to housing. However, the National 
Housing Agency has failed to establish any formal procedure for labor repre- 
sentation or for consultation on basic policy. 

A study of the post-war housing problems has been undertaken by the 
Housing Committee to serve as a foundation for future housing policy. 
HOURS OF WORK IN WARTIME 

The coming of war, which brought America the immense task of producing 
fighting equipment in sufficient quantity to overcome Germany’s headstart, 
has taxed our producing capacity to the utmost. Immediately after war was 
declared, the President called for all-out war production, stating that every 
available plant should be placed on a 24-hour schedule, 365 days in the year. 
In stepping production up toward this schedule overtime was increased in war 
industries, with payment at time and a half for all hours over 40 per week. 
Many important war production plants, however, had already been working 
overtime even before January, 1941. The table below shows average work 
hours in war industries in January, 1941, December, 1941, and at the latest 
report, May, 1942. 

It is significant that in bottleneck industries, such as machine tools, and in 
airplane and engine production, a high rate of overtime had prevailed for a 
long time before Pearl Harbor. The machine tool industry had averaged 
more than 40 hours per week since before the war broke out in Europe in 1939 
and had been operating more than 50 hours per week for a full year before 
Pearl Harbor. The airplane engine industry also has worked more than 
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40 hours a week since 1939 and more than 45 hours for a full year before 
Pearl Harbor. Practically the same is also true for the airplane industry. 
Since the early months of 1942, there has been general realization that 
after the work week has reached 48 or 50 hours, further lengthening of hours 
seriously impairs efficiency over the long term. With the increase in supply 
of trained or partly trained workers it has been possible to reduce schedules 
somewhat in the later spring months of this year, therefore the average hours 
worked in May show reductions from December, 1941, in some industries. 


Hours of Work in War Industries 
(Average hours per week) 


Jan. Dee. May 

1941 1941 1942 
Iron and steel ......... wavedavnn daw 39 40 41 
MER ewe anda dadsiheten Kkeaweds 41 46 45 
MUMMMINCUNGIN: go6.6cu caewcdkcnucueoeeres 50 54 54 
PDE hire Ketewocescuenneneeeues 40% 47 46 
PIE 555 65.66.69. KG CH sn awelediac 45 46 47% 
Engines (airplane, etc.) ...........e.- 45 50 48 
CRD caccuesre sete ceuenetnuss 42 46 49 





Source: U. S. Department of Labor. The figures are given in round numbers. 


When the President issued his call for round-the-clock operation, the unions 
affiliated with the Metal Trades Department working in the shipbuilding 
industry were among the first to respond. The Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Conference, held in San Francisco on January 13 and 14, 1942, established 
work schedules and provisions for overtime pay which have pointed the way 
for other unions throughout the country. The conference was attended by 
delegates from our Metal Trades Councils, representatives of the Navy Depart- 
ment, Maritime Commission and the War Production Board, and management 
representatives from nearly every shipyard corporation on the Pacific Coast. 
Provisions for new work schedules took the form of amendments to the Master 
Shipyard Agreement for the Pacific Coast negotiated in February, 1941. The 
amendments provided that: Pacific Coast shipyards shall be placed on a 
24-hour schedule, 7 days a week; the work week shall consist of six 8-hour 
shifts for each employee, the first five to be paid at straight time and the sixth 
at time-and-a-half. If possible the one day off in seven to which each workman 
is entitled shall be rotated so that each shall have an equal chance to be off 
on a Saturday or a Sunday. All holidays shall be paid at double time. No 
workman shall be required to work a seventh day except in extreme emer- 
gency, and in this case he shall be paid double time. 

The wisdom of these provisions has been proved during the months that 
followed, in striking production increases and low absenteeism. 

America’s entrance into the war was followed by a campaign of anti-Labor 
interests seeking to abolish the 40-hour week. This campaign was carried on 
through the press and in Congress, where an effort was made to repeal all 
laws establishing 40 hours as the legal work week. It was claimed that the 
40-hour week delayed the war effort. These claims were amply disproved by 
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the fact that in all war industries hours well over 40 per week were being 
worked, and in many plants hours were as long as 60 or 70 per week. On 
February 26, the Secretary of Labor gave out the results of a Labor Depart- 
ment study which covered 650 employers doing war work and operating on 
schedules requiring overtime. Only two of the 650 felt that overtime pay in 
any way hindered war production. Another study showed that it would not 
be possible to increase production greatly in war industries by lengthening 
work hours. 

Labor saw clearly that abolition of overtime pay for hours over 40 per 
week would have such a serious effect on morale as to greatly reduce war 
production. Overtime properly used stimulates production, and workers need 
their overtime pay to offset the sharp rises in living costs. 

Because Labor throughout the country has recognized the urgency of 
all-out production, we have been willing to make sacrifices when necessary to 
speed war work. With this in view and as an emergency measure, double-time 
pay for work on Saturdays and Sundays has generally been abandoned. In 
taking this step, however, and in other emergency provisions, unions have 
safeguarded their peacetime standards. The Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Agree- 
ment, for instance, provides that the emergency provisions automatically go 
out of effect when the President proclaims that the United States is no longer 
at war. 


A further Labor Department study made in February showed that very 
long hours were being worked in many war plants. Even by February, marked 
progress had been made in placing war industry in continuous operation, and 
much further progress has been made since that time. Due to difficulties in 
obtaining skilled workers, inadequate in-plant training programs and other 
problems, much overtime was at first worked. In the machine tool industry, 
the study showed, 9 plants were working more than 70 hours a week in Feb- 
ruary and in industry generally. In the 637 plants covered, there were 32 
where hours were 60 a week or more, and many worked 55 hours or some 
schedule between 50 and 60 hours. 


On July 28, it was estimated that of 12,000,000 war workers, 1,500,000 
were working more than 48 hours per week. Organized Labor has long recog- 
nized that excessive work hours act as a brake on production in the lang run. 

A study made by Princeton University in January and February, 1942, 
gave the first conclusive information on the length of the work week for 
maximum wartime efficiency in this country. This study covered 128 com- 
panies employing approximately 2,000,000 workers in war industries. The 
opinion of executives of these plants was predominantly that the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week constituted the optimum work schedule on war work. The 
industries covered were: Steel, shipbuilding, heavy machinery, aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, small arms and ammunition, light machinery, tools, instruments. 

Among other important points brought out by this study are: (1) Optimum 
work hours are likely to be shorter for women than for men. (2) Workers 
need one day of rest in seven. (3) Absenteeism becomes progressively worse 
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with longer hours. (4) Accidents increase when excessive overtime is worked. 
An increase in hours should be accompanied by improvement of accident pre- 
vention plans. (5) Adequate lunch and rest periods are important in main- 
taining a high level of efficiency, even on the 8-hour day. A lunch period of 
less than 30 minutes is not generally satisfactory. (6) Although excessive 
hours may be required of some employees for an emergency period, it is impera- 
tive for American industry to hire and train additional workers as quickly 
as possible to permit reduction of weekly hours to a level of maximum 
efficiency. The consensus of opinion based on American experience is that this 
level is approximately 48 hours a week. 

On July 28, eight Government agencies joined in recommending that the 
work week in war production plants be limited to 48 hours. This recom- 
mendation grew out of the experience of the War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment and Maritime Commission with longer hours of work in war production 
plants and shipyards. The feeling among those responsible for war work is 
that hours fonger than 48 per week are not efficient and do not produce the 
best results in war work. The statement was signed by Robert E. Patterson, 
Undersecretary of War; Ralph Bard, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commission; Paul McNutt, Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission; Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board; Wayne Taylor, Undersecretary of Commerce; Dr. Warren 
F, Draper, Acting Surgeon-General; and Daniel Tracy, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. ; 

Significant points in the statement are: 

1. While a 40-hour week is generally accepted in peacetime, there is 
a widespread and increasing’ agreement as a result of actual experience, 
both in this country and abroad, that for wartime production the 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week approximate the best working schedule for sus- 
tained efficiency in most industrial operations. 

2. Plants now employing individual workers longer than 48 hours 
should analyze time lost because of absenteeism, accident, illness and 
fatigue and reexamine the possibility of training additional workers. 
They should introduce the schedule that will maintain the best rate of 
production. 

3. One day of rest in seven should be the rule. 

4. A 30-minute lunch period is desirable. 

5. Vacations are conducive to sustained production. 

6. There should be uniformity in hours schedules of plants in the 
same industrial area to prevent pirating. 

American Federation representatives on the Advisory Committee to the 
War Manpower Board signed this declaration, after making it clear that the 
48-hour week policy is definitely an emergency measure and that the 40-hour 
week is the generally accepted peacetime standard. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that the use of the 48-hour work week 
in wartime should not be permitted to jeopardize the 40-hour standard in 
peacetime. The work week of maximum productive efficiency is by no means 
the only consideration in peacetime. After the war we will necessarily have 
a reduced volume of output, since military production will cease. Our man- 
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power will be increased by the millions returning from the military services. 
Productivity of plants will have increased, and a vast supply of new materials 
will be available, developed by war needs. Under these conditions, and con- 
sidering the need of leisure so that workers may enjoy opportunities for 
recreation, civic, educational and other activities, we must look forward to the 
40-hour week standard after the war as the social optimum for our country. 


WAGES IN WARTIME 


War production is greatly affected by wage policy, for if war workers 
feel that their wage policy is not fair and just, morale will be undermined by 
discontent. Also, wages must be adequate to support a health and decency 
living standard if workers are to maintain the vigor and fortitude necessary 
to sustain production at peak levels through the war years. 

Wage policy in wartime requires first, therefore, that workers be treated 
fairly and justly in comparison with other groups in American society. If the 
income of farmers and business men is permitted to increase, then similarly 
workers’ wages must be permitted to increase. If workers are required to 
sacrifice the wage gains they would secure in normal times, then equal sacri- 
fices must be required of other groups. 

Second, every effort must be made to level up the wages of lower income 
groups. This has a double purpose: to provide an adequate living standard 
and to prevent wage inequalities in different plants from causing pirating or 
migration of workers from one plant to another. 

Equal Treatment for Workers. The President’s anti-inflation program of 
April 27 called for equality of sacrifice on the part of all groups. It should be 
noted that per capita income of farmers this year is expected to reach an all- 
time peak. Salaries of business executives in many corporations have increased 
markedly since 1940. It is only just that workers continue to receive upward 
adjustments of wages and it is in fact essential if we are to maintain our place 
in American society. 

Profits of industrial corporations before taxes appear to have been sub- 
stantially higher in the first half of 1942 than in 1941. Standard Statistics 
quotes, on the basis of 40 companies, an increase of 32 per cent in net income 
before taxes. Wages are paid out of income before taxes. Since the first 
half-year included the changeover of many companies from civilian to war 
production, with its consequent heavy expenses, the expectation is that profits 
before taxes will be higher in the final half of 1942 than in the first half. 
The following point is also made by Standard Statistics: “With taxes taking 
the lion’s share of operating profits, corporate earning power would be affected 
only moderately by sizeable wage rises.” 

Industry’s Ability to Raise Substandard Wages. In other words, many 
corporations are well able to raise workers’ wages, and it is possible to lift 
thousands of substandard workers to an adequate living standard. Such 
progress can only be made when private industry earns enough to increase 
wages. It is vital that the increased corporation earnings of today should 
flow in proper proportion to workers. If this means that a small portion of 
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industry’s earnings flow to workers in the form of higher wages instead of 
flowing to Government in the form of taxes, these facts must be recognized: 
(1) The added morale and productive effort which will come as a result of 
these wage increases means far more to the Government than the small amount 
by which taxes might be increased if wages were not raised. (2) Much of the 
wage increase will go to the Government in bond purchases and some in taxes 
on the higher income of individual workers. (3) Income taken by adequate 
wage increases this year will be only a minute proportion of the tax income 
the Government expects to receive from corporation income taxes, according 
to available estimates. In our democracy, where millions of Government 
dollars have been spent to relieve those without incomes, wage increases today 
can accomplish this purpose at a vital moment and at a relatively trifling cost. 
Unless more of the returns from war production go to wage earners they will 
go into new war fortunes and menace peacetime days. 


Even after making large allowances for taxes, a number of industries 
are still reporting earnings on net worth of more than 10 per cent. The 
National City Bank reports the following annual rates of return on net worth 
for the first half of 1942: 10 electrical equipment companies, 10.1 per cent; 
22 machinery companies, 11.2 per cent; 7 office equipment companies, 11.2 
per cent; 14 auto equipment companies, 15.8 per cent. Further figures could 
be given to show high prospective earnings of companies with large orders 
for war work. 


These figures and statements also make it clear that a large section of 
industry is well able to improve the living standards of its workers and this 
improvement is even more important in wartime than in peacetime because 
of the added strains and energy required of workers in war production, and 
individual war sacrifices. 


It is significant, in view of the wage increases of 15 per cent to cover the 
period from January 1, 1941, to May, 1942, recently awarded by the National 
War Labor Board in the steel industry, to note that the increase granted was 
less than the wage increases actually secured by workers in the majority of 
manufacturing industries—and these industries were well able to improve the 
condition of their workers. Out of 60 industries, workers in 36 received 
more than the steel wage awarded, the increases in their earnings ranging 
from 15.2 per cent to 40.4 per cent. 


The excess profits tax still permits an amount equal to pre-war profits to 
escape excess profits taxation, and this for many of the nation’s most profitable 
companies amounts to large sums, running in millions of dollars. It is esti- 
mated that not more than 60 per cent of corporation profits on the whole will 
be taken in taxes in 1942, under the new tax bill as it stands in early August. 

Wage Increases Not Inflationary. Wage increases, given with full ability 
of companies to pay, are not in themselves inflationary. They would be 
inflationary only if workers spent them in such a way as to break price 
ceilings and force prices upward. Inflation is not caused by the income 
people receive. It can be caused by inflationary spending, but this is an 
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entirely different matter and can be controlled by special measures, It is 
significant that even if wage increases this year equal last year’s volume, they 
would amount to less than one-fifth of the entire increase in consumer spending 
power in 1942. Actually wage increases so far in 1942 have been much less 
than 1941. 


An Adequate Living Standard; Vital Now and After the War. The im- 
portance of raising workers to an adequate living standard now must not be 
underestimated. If this country is to return to private enterprise after the 


war, workers must have adequate reserves of buying power, stored up in war . 


bonds, so that their war savings may provide a market for private industry. 


The budget of the Heller Committee, University of California, is generally 
recognized as representing an adequate living standard for a wage earner’s 
family of four. The Heller Committee wartime budget stands, in round 
figures, at approximately $2,500 per year when adjusted for the United 
States average at June, 1942, prices. This budget takes into account a reduc- 
tion of slightly over $275 a year in the goods a worker’s family can buy, 
owing to stoppage of production on certain items. Purchases of automobiles, 
tires, and durable consumer goods have been properly eliminated, and account 
taken of great reduction in automobile mileage. This $275 which cannot be 
spent for goods is counted as available for investment in war bonds and for 
payment of increased social security taxes to make possible a program of 
increased social security benefits. 


This expresses in figures the constructive view of workers’ living standards 
in wartime. A fully adequate living standard should be provided and money 
which cannot be spent for goods should be invested in war bonds and social 
security taxes, to provide for emergencies and for reserves to be spent after 
the war. 

The bare subsistence living standard for a worker’s family of four, as 
shown by the WPA budget, priced quarterly by the Labor Department, stood 
at $1,578 in June, 1942, average for 33 cities. 

Actual Living Standards Today. For the first, estimates are available to 
show the approximate income of American families in the current year. 
These estimates are compiled by the Office of Price Administration and give 
us information never before available. For 1942, these estimates show that 
in spite of wage increases secured last year by American workers, nearly 
two-thirds (62.5 per cent) of all American non-farm families will receive 
less than the $2,500 necessary for a minimum health and efficiency living, and 
29 per cent will receive less than the $1,500 necessary for a bare subsistence 
living level. 

A wage of $1.20 per hour will give the minimum health and decency budget 
of $2,500 a year, if a full-time 40-hour week is worked throughout the year, 
without overtime. Similarly, a wage of 76 cents per hour will give the bare 
subsistence living standard. The following table shows that, of all workers 
in factories in January, 1942, 94 per cent received less than $1.20 per hour 
as a straight time wage, about 50 per cent received less than 76 cents per 
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hour as a straight time wage. In war industries the wages were higher, but 
even so 92 per cent received less than $1.20 per hour and about 38 per cent 
received less than 76 cents per hour as a straight time wage. 


Estimated Straight-Time Hourly Earnings of Factory Workers, January, 1942 


-—All manufacturing— War industries——\ 


Number of Number of 
Hourly earnings workers Per cent workers Per cent 

WOR OP COMER. 6 5 ok ck ee bcs o's 710,000 7 240,000 4 
40 and under 50 cents......... 1,340,000 13 350,000 6 
50 and under 60 cents......... 1,010,000 10 420,000 7 
60 and under 70 cents......... 1,410,000 13 730,000 13 
70 and under 80 cents......... 1,500,000 14 870,000 15 
80 and under 90 cents......... 1,370,000 13 860,000 15 
90 and under 100 cents...... .. 1,100,000 11 760,000 13 
100 and under 110 cents....... ; 830,000 8 620,000 11 
110 and under 120 cents......... 570,000 5 450,000 8 
120 cents and over....... an ee 610,000 6 450,000 8 

a ... 10,450,000 100 5,750,000 100 








Average Pots aA 76 cents 84 cents 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. 


These figures show clearly that the vast majority of our workers cannot 
earn a decent living for a family of four unless they work overtime to a 
considerable extent. Since one-third of American families actually will have 
incomes of $2,500 this year, it is clear that many of them have to depend 
on more than one member working and bringing in an income. 


This is significant, for it shows that standard wage rates in America have 
not yet reached the point where any but a very small minority of highly skilled 
workers can hope to earn an adequate living for a family of four in normal 
times. At present, because much overtime is being worked and many families 
have more than one wage earner, workers are enjoying a temporary better- 
ment. But until wage rates are lifted to a much higher level, the vast 
majority of workers’ families must live on a very inadequate budget in 
normal times. 


We have not yet established a wage which will carry us into the post-war 
period at a decent living level, nor at a level which will create an adequate 
market for industry’s products. 


Worker’s Heavier Costs in Wartime. The worker has to bear many costs 
in wartime which greatly reduce his income. A typical worker who earned 
68 cents an hour a year ago (May, 1941) has lost 10 cents of this wage by 
the increased cost of living, so that his wage today is worth only 58 cents. 
If he is investing 10 per cent in war bonds, this reduces his spending power 
to 51 cents, Indirect taxes and the anticipated increase in social security 
taxes reduce this further to approximately 45 cents. If one counts additional 
costs due to difficulties of housing and transportation; of families divided 
because one member has to live away from home to get work in a war plant; 
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or where one member is in the armed forces; and add to this the curtailment 
of installment credit so that payments cannot be spread over a period of time; 
all these added costs mount up to a sizeable figure. It seems conservative to 
estimate that they will reduce the worker’s spending power per hour of work 
below 40 cents an hour. 

This does not take into account the exceptionally high rents and other 
costs which many war workers have to pay in war boom towns. 

Wage Gains Last Year. All the evidence we can secure points to the fact 
that average straight time wages in manufacturing have increased scarcely 
more than enough to compensate for the rise in living costs in the period 
from January, 1941, to date. Any real gains in workers’ buying power have 
been due to overtime work and increased employment. 

This fact is most significant, for it shows that in spite of substantial wage 
increases given in 1941 and the lesser gains made in 1942, workers have made 
little if any real permanent advance in income during the last year and a half. 
Unless living costs decline or straight time wage rates increase further, 
workers will be no better off when overtime ceases and employment declines 
after the war than they were in January, 1941. 

From May, 1941, to May, 1942 (latest figures), average hourly earnings 
of factory workers rose 14% per cent; from January, 1941, to May, 1942, the 
increase was 21 per cent. An important part of this increase, however, was 
due to the increase in overtime pay and does not represent a gain in straight 
time wage rates. This is especially true in war industries. Labor Department 
figures for “non-durable goods” show an increase of only 12.6 per cent in 
average hourly earnings, and since relatively little overtime is being worked 
in these industries, the increase in straight time pay was probably not much 
less than this figure. In manufacturing generally, straight time wage increases 
were apparently no more than enough to compensate for the increase in 
living costs, which rose 12.9 per cent in this period. 

As far as available information shows, less than two-thirds (62 per cent) 
of American factory workers received wage increases last year. We know 
that in other industries wage increases were less than in manufacturing, and 
it is safe to estimate that between one-third and one-half of all American 
workers received no wage increase whatever last year. Undoubtedly the wage 
increases went chiefly, if not almost entirely, to workers organized in trade 
unions. Fewer wage increases have been given this year than last. In the 
first five months of 1941 1,900,000 factory workers received wage increases, 
compared to 1,160,000 in the same period of 1942. 

In dollars and cents, factory wages today (May, 1942—latest figure) 
average 83 cents per hour, and $37.40 per week. This compares with 72.6 
cents per hour in May, 1941, and $30.69 per week; and 68.9 cents per hour in 
January, 1941, with $27.69 per week. Thus the average factory worker today 
is earning almost $10 per week more than he did in January, 1941, but the 
increase in living costs has reduced this to a net gain of only $4.50. This 
represents little, if any, more than the amount earned by his extra hours of 
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work. Nearly all the worker’s gain in wage rate increases in the last year 
and a half has been taken from him by increased living costs. 


With the increase in overtime work, however, and the larger number of 
family members working, about 3,000,000 non-farm families have moved up 
from poverty to a bare subsistence living level, or from 1941 to 1942 they 
moved above the $1,500 a year income level. There are still 7,500,000 non-farm 
families below this level. Another 1,700,000 have moved up to the minimum 
health and decency level between 1941 and 1942. This means they have 
moved above $2,500 a year. There are still more than 16,000,000 non-farm 
families, however, who receive less than $2,500 a year. Temporarily at least, 
several million families have better income today than last year. 

Gains in Straight Time Wages. Little exact statistical information exists 
to show the over-all gains in straight time wages, eliminating the gains due 
to overtime. Figures for straight time wages in the shipbuilding industry are, 
however, collected by the Labor Department and these make it possible to 
show the permanent gain due to wage rate increases, and to separate the 
temporary gain due to increased overtime work. 


Shipbuilding Wages 
(Cents per hour) 


Straight Wage Average 
time including weekly 
wage overtime hours 

| ae a eeials 84.2 86.2 39.5 
URN, NOES iv boss 0 0s wales we 84.3 89.4 42.1 
MN WU a6) acs ia he SR RES 86.9 92.6 44.0 
jE Re rare rarer ine 96.2 107.50 48.4 
Gp ere eer ee 109.00 48.8 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor. The figures represent averages for the 
United States. The straight time wage column shows wages in shipyards constructing 
vessels for the Navy and Maritime Commission. They exclude overtime premiums, 
shift premiums and vacation allowances. 


The actual gain in straight time wages from May, 1940, to March, 1941, 
was slightly over 14 per cent, while the gain in wages including overtime was 
nearly 25 per cent. The gain in straight time wages was just enough to 
compensate for the increase in living costs, which rose 13.7 per cent in this 
period. 


It seems likely that experience in this industry is similar to that of 
manufacturing industry in general. These figures bear out the point made 
above, that permanent straight time wage increases have little more than 
offset the rise in living costs. Workers are better off today because of 
temporary overtime pay, but this will not carry through to the post-war period. 

In summary we point out basic principles which should guide wage determi- 
nation in wartime: 

An adequate and equitable wage for workers is particularly vital in 
wartime because of its influence on morale and on the ability to maintain 
production. Therefore: 
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1. Wherever companies are able to pay wage increases, workers 
should share equitably in the wealth they help to create. Since 96 per 
cent of non-farm families are today receiving less than a minimum 
health and decency wage for a ieualie of four, wage increases are im- 
portant for the vast majority of workers. To avoid inflation and lay up 
reserves for the post-war period, wage increases should go in part into 
increased social security payments and, except for substandard workers, 
wage increases should go into war bonds. 


2. Where companies claim inability to pay wage increases and are 
paying substandard wages, the case should be examined on the basis 
of fact as to the company’s financial condition. Negotiations should 
develop a means of raising wages through economies. 


8. It is vital to raise substandard wages so that pay throughout 
industry will, as nearly as possible, equal the best. This will prevent 
workers leaving their jobs to find better pay elsewhere. 


4, Wages must be adjusted through collective bargaining on the basis 
of facts as to the company’s ability to pay, with recourse to mediation 
and arbitration if a satisfactory agreement cannot be reached at the 
conference table. This is the only democratic method of wage determi- 
nation and the only method which permits of fair and just determina- 
tion suited to the needs of each situation. 


TRADE UNION BENEFITS 

In conformity with our established practice, questionnaires were sent out 
during 1942 requesting pertinent information regarding benefit features of our 
national and international unions. While reports were received from most 
of our affiliated nationals and internationals, there were some, including a 
number of the larger organizations, which failed to submit their replies in 
time to incorporate the information in our annual compilation, 

Attention is again called to the fact that the following tables do not cover 
the total amount paid to members of national and international unions and 
local unions, but represent only those sums paid by the unions reporting to 
headquarters in response to our questionnaire. In addition, many directly 
affiliated local unions have benefit features but no attempt has been made to 
gather the data. 


The following table shows a total of $20,362,233.85 paid out by the national 
and international unions which reported. It will be noted that there is a sub- 
stantial decrease in the amount of benefits reported paid during 1942 as com- 
pared with 1941. This has been due, in part, to the fact that some of the 
organizations which usually report large amounts paid out in benefits did not 
send in their data, and also to the fact that out-of-work benefits have decreased 
due to increased employment during the past year. 

The Executive Council feels that the benefit features of our trade unions 
are very important and that they have a definite function to perform in ad- 
vancing organization efforts. For this reason we urge more prompt and ade- 
quate compliance with requests for information which the Federation may 
make in the future. 
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RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 


During a time of rapid change there is special need for the kind of agency 
that daily follows the development of governmental agencies, distinguishes 
the significant and the new, and keeps factual information for those persons 
who make decisions in administration and in policy-making. Decisions in 
policy must be made to protect Labor during and after the change. Persons 
in representative and administrative positions are too crowded by the pressure 
of events in their fields of responsibility to have the time to review and 
evaluate the proposals that are constantly in the making, the political forces, 
and the administrative procedures, but they need the conclusion of such study. 
Representatives cannot avoid possible mistakes and misjudgment if they do 
not delegate to trusted technical people responsibility for discovering what 
is in the background or involved in proposals that look fair enough when 
formally stated, and for exploring alternating policies. They need to know 
experience in the field, what alternative courses have been followed and how 
they worked out. — 


The research persons who can give the best service must be specially 
trained, know the technical field, must know people, must know Labor, and 
be concerned for its welfare as an integral element in our democratic 
society, and must know the extent of their responsibility. The availability 
of research service of this character conditions the ability of responsible 
executives to take most effective advantage of opportunities. Both the Govern- 
ment and industry are making. increased use of research. Unless unions 
strengthen their representatives with adequate technical assistance they 
compel them to dissipate their energies in getting their facts or to rely upon 
outside information and service, which is never so satisfactory as an agency 
working under union direction. 


Recognition of the need and the usefulness of research and information 
services is clearly evident in the increasing provisions made for such services 
by internationals, state federations of labor, central labor unions and local 
unions. It is of vital importance at this time that the research service of the 
Federation be strengthened and additions made to the staff. Representatives 
of the Federation serving on war agencies feel keenly the need for help in 
carrying on emergency as well as ordinary duties. The Federation must avail 
itself of best procedures if it is to maintain leadership in the difficult years 
ahead, The convention should consider seriously ways and means to maintain 
the necessary services. 

If there are nationals and internationals that are unable to finance separate 
research services, they may wish to pool their resources for this purpose. The 
Federation would, in that event, undertake to supply them with such services 
as could be maintained by their joint funds. 

Facts for Wage Negotiations. Our service on facts for wage negotiations 
has grown rapidly, and the demand from union officers for reports on wage- 
paying ability of companies, industrial conditions, wage rates of competing 
firms, and cost of living has been greater this year than ever before. The 
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number of reports increased 50 per cent ovér last year. Records show the 
following: 





Number of Reports Furnished to Union Officers 








Cost of 
Reports on Wage scales living and 
Years from August 1 to wage-paying in competing other 
July 31 ability companies reports 
1941-1942... ; 1,828 1,351 221 
1940-1941. . ; 2, 1,226 821 
1939-1940 : ; . 1,148 
1938-1939 : 55% 1,058 
1937-1988. 458 
Use of Reports on Wage Paying Ability 
1941-42 1940-41 1938-40 
International unions ............. , 1,063 604 481 
Directly affiliated locals.... desc 327 310 400 
COPRBRITONS. . on cine s cin ihe ysucce tk 344 256 208 
Others * Sees 100 56 59 








Petal ccs. aan 1,834 1,226 1,148 


* Others include central labor unions, state federations, etc. 


These reports are furnished to Federation organizers, officers of interna- 
tional unions and officers of directly affiliated unions. Growth in requests 
from international unions has been particularly marked this past year. 

With the War Labor Board laying particular emphasis on raising wages 
of substandard workers, comparison between wage scales paid by different 
companies has become particularly important. Reflecting this, the demand 
for our wage scale service in July, 1942, was more than double the average 
for the other months of 1941-42, and nearly three times the rate of last year. 
We feel that this part of our service will be particularly important in the 
coming year, as a particular effort is made to adjust substandard wages 
upward. ; 

The War Production Program. Application of priority orders, limitation 
and curtailment orders in the course of the war production program have 
imposed a heavy burden of responsibility for special research services of our 
unions. In addition to acute problems of employment and work standards 
arising in each case of conversion from civilian to war production, it has 
become increasingly important for our unions to be equipped not only with 
the basic factual information necessary for the development of a constructive 
program but also to be guided by the accumulated experience of the Washing- 
ton staff, which kept in touch with current developments in the War Production 
Board. Intensive work has been done by the staff in connection with con- 
version programs in aluminum manufacturing; glass container manufacturing; 
iron and steel and related products; automobile manufacturing and auto- 
mobile parts and equipment; primary pulp and paper; converted paper; 
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printing; cooking and heating apparatus; building and construction; rubber; 
pen and pencil manufacturing; and the furniture manufacturing industries. 
In addition, the research staff assisted in the handling of numerous cases 
involving. new plant location, plant utilization, and contract allocation, in the 
efforts of our affiliated unions to achieve maximum production and employment 
on war contracts with cases arising under the National Labor Relations Act. 
In addition to special services on particular cases, advance notices and reports 
prepared by our staff were furnished all unions concerned. This made it 
possible for our unions not only to receive advance factual information re- 
garding our particular case but also to have the benefit of advice regarding 
procedures to be followed. 

Wage and Hour Standards. Research facilities of the Federation were 
continuously extended to unions in connection with the operation of the Wage 
and Hour Law, and especially in the work of industry committees where 
surveys of wage standards established by unions proved indispensable to the 
presentation of a strong case in each committee. The establishment of a 
minimum wage of 40 cents in the grain processing industry and upward 
revision of the minimum wage in the textile industry were prominent instances 
of research services in this important field. Similar services were provided 
in connection with prevailing minimum wage determinations under the Public 
Contracts Act. 

War Labor Board Cases. In numerous cases presented to the National 
War Labor Board economic briefs were prepared for the use of our unions 
in the presentation of their cases. In other instances essential statistical 
information was provided to the unions for their use in the proceedings before 
the Board. 

NLRB Cases. Research services continued to be extended to all national 
and international unions and to A. F. of L. organizers in connection with cases 
arising under the National Labor Relations Act. 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 


The Survey. has served a particularly important function during the 
emergency by giving union representatives information they need in order 
to meet new situations growing out of the war program. Wage stabilization, 
problems of inflation and wages in wartime, Labor participation in war 
agencies, union-management cooperation in the war production drive—infor- 
mation on these and many other such subjects has been particularly appreci- 
ated by union executives. The Survey has become a wartime work book of 
information for union executives and committee members. Because of their 
war needs, officers of internationals, state federations, central labor unions, 
organizers and local unions have expressed particular appreciation of the 
Survey this year and a number have ordered it in quantity for distribution 
among union officers and organizers. A state federation president writes: 
“T deem this one of the most important things the American Federation of 
Labor is doing and would like to see that every local in the state receives 
a copy.” 
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The Survey is now sent to all directly affiliated local unions, central 
labor unions, state federations and international officers and to a special list 
of active union members who have made special requests for it because it has 
come to their attention through a friend or a fellow union officer. The Survey 
has never yet been made available to all local unions. 

In view of the needed service which this publication renders to unions and 
the interest which has been displayed in its discussion of wartime problems, 
we believe that the Survey should be made available to the officers of all 
local unions. Because of its educational value, it should also be made available 
to any union members who wish to subscribe for it at the rate of 50 cents 
per year. This subscription rate would cover the cost of printing and mailing 
the additional copies necessary to supply them. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


The American Federationist, the official monthly magazine of the American 
Federation of Labor, has been performing a most valuable service during the 
past year by portraying accurately and interestingly the many eonstructive 
contributions of the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated unions to 
our nation’s fight for survival. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor articles on various labor aspects of the national 
defense program were numerous, but with America’s formal entry into the 
war the American Federationist has regularly devoted a preponderance of 
its space to material directly related to the world conflict and American 
Labor’s tremendously important role therein. 

These articles, filled with significant facts (most of which the commercial 
press either ignores or distorts) and written in crisp, modern style, have 
served to acquaint readers of the American Federationist, both within and 
outside the trade union movement, with the patriotic record of all-out co- 
operation in our country’s victory program which union wage earners and 
their organizations have been making. By this dissemination of the truth 
the American Federationist has helped, to some degree at least, to counteract 
deceitful anti-Labor propaganda in the press and over the air. 

During the year efforts to improve the official organ, in the light of 
experience, have been continued, with the object of producing a labor publica- 
tion of maximum effectiveness and one which, by virtue of the quality of its 
reading matter and the attractiveness of its appearance, might enjoy the 
prestige that the official magazine published by the American Federation of 
Labor should have. 

The Executive Council has been gratified by the impressive number of 
unsolicited expressions of commendation of the American Federationist which 
have been received during the year from union officials and members as well 
as from the public at large. The American Federationist has come to be re- 
garded as the foremost magazine published by a national labor movement any- 
where on this hemisphere. The Council feels that the progressive policies fol- 
lowed in the preparation and publication of the Federationist will continue 
to meet with general approval. 
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PUBLICITY, RADIO AND THE LABOR PRESS 


The best publicity job ever accomplished by Labor has been done by the 
workers themselves since the war started. By self-discipline and by hard 
work, by refraining from strikes and by producing the goods, they have forced 
even the most reactionary newspapers in America to concede that Labor is 
holding up its end of the war production program in glorious fashion. 


Of course a great majority of the newspapers which are anti-Labor still 
seize upon every opportunity to criticize and condemn the trade union move- 
ment, but the facts and the record refute these unfounded charges so thoroughly 
that the hostile press has failed in its attempts to mislead the people of our 
country. 


The Publicity and Information Service of the American Federation of 
Labor has constantly emphasized the overabundant proofs that the workers 
of America are 100 per cent behind the war program. The patriotic policies 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor and the constructive achieve- 
ments of its members have been brought before the public at every opportunity 
and through every possible medium. 

In these efforts the Publicity and Information Service of the American 
Federation of Labor has frequently been assisted by various war agencies of 
the Government, which are in the best position to know the facts and have 
not hesitated to state them publicly. Great progress has been made in con- 
vincing a great majority of these agencies and their administrative personnel 
that the best way to build up labor morale is to give the workers and the trade 
unions that represent them a “pat on the back” when they deserve it. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement of the year, in the publicity field, 
was Labor’s new venture into radio. Organized labor now has a regular radio 
program on a nationwide network. This program, now well known to millions 
of Americans, is called “Labor for Victory.” The radio time has been made 
available to both the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. on alter- 
nate Saturday nights by the National Broadcasting Company. The Executive 
Council recommends that this convention express the official thanks of the 
American Federation of Labor and its members to the National Broadcasting 
Company for giving Labor the opportunity to tell its story fully and freely 
over the air. The purpose of the “Labor for Victory” program is basically to 
inform the American people what Labor is doing to win the war. This is 
a big job and success will attend our efforts only with the full cooperation of 
all affiliated unions and their members. Our first task is to get people to 
listen to these programs. If all members of the American Federation of Labor 
were to listen in to “Labor for Victory” regularly and urge their families and 
friends to do likewise, we could easily command the greatest single radio 
audience in the country. Every effort is being exerted to make these programs 
interesting, educational and entertaining. Every member of the American 
Federation of Labor should be proud of this program and look forward to 
enjoying it. 

Recognizing the importance of the “Labor for Victory” radio series, the 
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war agencies of the Government have aided considerably in their production 
by providing important speakers and necessary information. The Executive 
Council also wishes to thank the Labor Press as a whole for the way in which 
it has advertised these programs and brought them constantly to the attention 
of its readers, 


Again the Executive Council feels called upon to express its appreciation 
to the bona fide Labor Press, which embraces the philosophy of the American 
Federation of Labor, for services rendered during the year. These publica- 
tions have given generous space to the constructive accomplishments of the 
American Federation of Labor and have defended it loyally against assaults 
by hostile forces. 


Shortly after the war began a huge and sinister propaganda drive was 
initiated to deprive Labor of its democratic rights and freedom and to deprive 
American workers of the great social gains which were won by years of 
untiring effort,on the part of the trade union movement. This propaganda 
found full expression in the anti-Labor press. The most vicious example of 
newspapers actually fomenting war against Labor took place in Oklahoma 
and neighboring states, where the most nefarious methods were used to put 
pressure on members of Congress to repeal social and labor legislation. 


This situation became so critical that the American Federation of Labor 
was compelled in self-defense to take out full-page advertisements in a selected 
number of newspapers, including some of those which were most hostile to 
the cause of Labor. The purpose of these advertisements was to bring home 
the fact to the readers of these newspapers that those responsible for the 
anti-Labor campaign were “Sixth Columnists” who were not inspired by 
patriotic motives but trying to hurt the Administration as much as Labor. 
The advertisements cited Labor’s magnificent war record and presented an 
incontrovertible array of facts in defense of the 40-hour week, overtime 
standards and the voluntary no-strike policy of Labor. 


The American Federation of Labor was forced to go to the expense of 
buying this space in the newspapers because, as the advertisements them- 
selves stated, a great majority of the newspapers in this country do not and 
will not print the truth about Labor. 

Ever since the war started American working men and women have been 
transformed into soldiers of production. The American Federation of Labor 
and its members were the first to recognize their new footing and their new 
obligations. The Government and its war agencies were thus able to obtain 
important aid and assistance from the trade union movement in the develop- 
ment of the war production program and in bolstering labor morale.. The 
Publicity and Information Service of the American Federation of Labor has 
made its services available to the Government war agencies at all times, It 
has carried on an active campaign for the sale of war bonds to union workers 
and to union organizations. It has promoted the Civilian Defense program. 
It has constantly emphasized the vital importance of strict adherence to the 
no-strike policy. It has helped to make the workers of America realize that 
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this is their war and that free labor must outproduce slave labor in order to 
assure victory for the cause of democracy. 


EDUCATION 4 

Federal Aid for Public Schools. Education is basic for preparedness for 
all the emergencies of living—war as well as peace. Reports from the draft 
disclose a much more serious illiteracy situation than was anticipated. Ability 
to read is important in military service because soldiers must be able to read 
orders. Efforts to give these rejected persons educational opportunities should 
get under way as rapidly as possible by making use of existing organizations 
capable of cooperating in a literacy program. Of more lasting importance 
is our responsibility for keeping adequate educational opportunities constantly 
available to the youth of the country, so that there shall be no one who cannot 
read and write. 

As war takes an increasingly greater share of national income there is 
growing danger that many states will not be able to make adequate appropria- 
tions for schools. This is already happening in the states with low per capita 
income upon which increased Federal taxation is falling with disproportionate 
rate. As the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education reported, 
Federal revenues from Mississippi, South Carolina, and New Mexico increased 
by 93, 117 and 116 per cent, respectively, while revenues from New York, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio increased only 27, 35 and 37 per cent, respectively. 
The trend is sure to affect adversely local appropriations for education, for 
the cause of the already unequal educational opportunities in the low-income 
states was lack of wealth. As Senator Thomas also stated, the three states 
making relatively the greatest contributions for education are among the 
lowest with respect to tax-paying ability. Tax resources vary in accord with 
dependence on industry or agriculture. 

Shortages in teachers is a critical factor in our educational situation. 
These shortages largely grow out of the low salaries generally paid teachers. 
“Mississippi, which in 1939-40 spent less than $24 a pupil, paid an average 
salary of $559, while New York paid $2,604 and spent more than five times 
as much per pupil—$135. 

With our 16 per cent increase in cost of living these low-paid teachers are 
turning to industries and to the Government for a chance to earn a decent 
living. Until better salaries are paid teachers, we shall continue to lose 
trained persons to better-paying positions. 

Senator Thomas reported to his committee a second amended form of 
S. 1813, which proposed a plan for Federal supplements to state provisions 
for education. 

The A. F. of L. Committee on Education decided, however, that legislation 
providing for emergency aid during the war had a better chance of enactment, 
and that such aid should assure teachers salaries above a $1,500 minimum. 
The Committee hopes to have such a measure drafted and introduced. 

Vocational Education. The American Federation of Labor has been keenly 
interested in vocational education for many years. At the 28th annual 
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convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1908 a committee of 15 
was appointed to study the need for Federal aid in the promotion of vocational 
education. At the 1909 convention this committee recommended that “there 
should be established, at public expense, technical schools for the purpose of 
giving supplemental education to those who enter the trades as apprentices.” 
Through this and subsequent actions and recommendations the Federation 
had a part in and was instrumental in securing passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, which provided Federal moneys to the states for vocational 
education, The Federation was also instrumental in securing additional funds 
for vocational education through the passage of subsequent laws, including 
the George-Deen Act of June 8, 1936. The total annual Federal appropria- 
tions under these two acts for vocational education is $21,785,000. Of the 
amount appropriated under the Smith-Hughes Act, $3,041,913.15 is allotted 
to the states for trade and industrial education, and under the George-Deen 
Act $4,056,857.50 is allocated for this purpose. These moneys are allotted to 
the states on the basis of population. Under the Smith-Hughes Act funds 
are allocated to the states for trade and industrial education on the basis of 
their urban population, and under the George-Deen Act on the basis of their 
non-farm population. Allotments under the Smith-Hughes Act must be 
matched dollar for dollar. For the first five years—1937-42—erants under 
the George-Deen Act were matched by the states on the basis of 50 cents on 
the dollar. Beginning July 1, 1942, the matching rate was increased to 60 


cents on the dollar and it will increase 10 cents each year until 1947, when 
the states will be required to match George-Deen appropriations dollar for 
dollar. 


The Smith-Hughes Act provided for the creation of an administering 
agency to be known as the Federal Board for Vocational Education, composed 
of the Secretarjes of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, and the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education ex officio; also three lay members appointed by 
the President—one representing Agriculture, one representing Commerce, and 
one representing Labor. 


Under an Executive Order issued June 10, 1933, the functions of the Board 
were transferred to the Department of. the Interior and on October 10, 1933, 
the Secretary of the Interior assigned the Board’s functions to the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. The Board was made an advisory instead of an 
administrative body, and its name was changed to the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education. The U. S. Office of Education was trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Agency on July 1, 1939. 


The Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Education is at present made 
up of the following members, ex officio: Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce; and Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor. The non-Government members of the Board, who are appointed 
by the President and who serve without compensation, are as follows: Robert 
J. Watt, International Representative, American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D, C., member representing Labor, Chairman; Clarence Poe, editor, 
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The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., member representing agricultural 
interests; and Paul H. Nystrom, president, Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association, New York City, member representing manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests. 


The Smith-Hughes Act requires that each of the states participating in 
the grants create a state board for vocational education, which in each instance 
is charged with the responsibility of administering federally aided vocational 
education programs in the state under plans approved by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Vocational education programs are conducted in the fields of agriculture, 
homemaking, the trades and industries, and distributive education. More 
recently practically all states have included as a part of their vocational 
education programs a program of occupational information and guidance. 
The all-day program of vocational education in the trades and industries is 
designed to serve boys and girls above the age of 14 in preparing to enter 
a trade or industrial pursuit advantageously. The Smith-Hughes Act estab- 
lished the minimum age at 14. However, the majority of state plans require 
an entrance age of 16. Trade extension or evening courses are designed to 
provide, for those who are already employed, related and technical informa- 
tion pertinent to the trade or occupation in which they are actually engaged. 
This type of instruction is frequently referred to as supplementary training. 
Finally, part-time courses in the trades and industries are designed to meet 
the need of apprentices and other young workers who return to school for 
instruction in related and technical subjects pertaining to their occupations. 
Programs of vocational education are, in each instance, established in local 
communities by local school authorities, in accordance with the plan of the 
state board for vocational education. 


The progress of the federally aided vocational education program carried 
on in the states is indicated by the enrollment in vocational education classes 
and the expenditures for the instruction provided in these classes. The total 
enrollment in all types of trade and industrial education classes—all-day, 
part-time, and evening—for the fiscal year 1940-41 was 810,102. This is an 
increase of 51,6938, or 6.8 per cent, over the enrollment in the fiscal year 
1939-40, Included in the above are 59,956 apprentices enrolled in courses 
offering related and technical information. It should be noted also that the 
enrollment for 1940-41 is in comparison with 107,934, the number enrolled in 
trade and industrial classes at the end of the first year during which the 
federally aided program was in operation. 

The total amount of Federal money expended for the reimbursement of 
salaries of teachers in schools offering courses in trade and industrial educa- 
tion for the fiscal year 1940-41 was $6,203,975.75. For each dollar of Federal 
funds expended the states and local communities spent, during the period, 
$2.35 of state and local money. 

None of the money appropriated under either the George-Deen or Smith- 
Hughes Acts may be used for the purchase of equipment, buildings, or space. 
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It may be used only for the reimbursement of salaries of teachers, The 
buildings and equipment used in the federally aided vocational education 
program in the states, valued at approximately $1,000,000,000, have been 
provided in each case by the states and local communities. These buildings 
and this equipment formed a nucleus for the establishment of the training 
program for defense workers inaugurated under Federal appropriations July 
1, 1940. This equipment is now used for the training of war production 
workers after regular school hours. Under the federally aided defense- 
training program in vocational education, the Federal Government provides 
funds for the cost of instruction and supplies and for equipment to augment 
and supplement that which had been supplied by the local communities prior 
to the initiation of the defense-training programs. 


The American Federation of Labor and the U. S. Office of Education are 
agreed on the principle that programs of vocational education in local com- 
munities should be established on the basis of actual need and only upon the 
advice and counsel of a representative advisory committee. State federations, 
central bodies and local unions are urged to cooperate with the schools and 
the U. S. Office of Education in the establishment of representative, democratic 
advisory committees. In this way such programs become joint enterprises, 
based upon the knowledge and experience of all groups interested or concerned 
in the training. 

The transfer of the Federal Board to the Office of Education had been in 
recognition of the need for coordinating vocational education with general 
education. Our traditional high school was developed when most of its 
students were preparing for entrance into colleges or universities. But as 
school attendance requirements were raised, increasing numbers of high school 
students expected to go into industries and business to earn their livelihoods. 
The tendency was for the vocational high school to isolate itself from the 
general. As school superintendents and high school faculties did not fully 
understand and appreciate the functions of vocational education, and failed 
to see that the old time high school was a vocational school geared to prepa- 
ration for the professions only, little was done to meet the obvious need— 
reorganization of the high school curriculum to provide the basic training 
needed for boys and girls preparing for citizenship and for all occupations, 


Little has been done to put into effect the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Education (1938) either by the Vocational Board or 
the Office of Education. 

A major mistake of vocational educational teachers has been their efforts 
to build up huge industrial facilities in schools and thus take training out of 
workshops and factories, instead of leaving work training in the industrial 
environment and coordinating it with supplementary instruction and education 
in the schools. Our wartime emergencies have again demonstrated the su- 
periority of work training on the job and with additional and related instruc- 
tion in schools. Under any other type of organization school training remains 
pre-vocational. 
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War Training. War training is at present headed up in the Manpower 
Commission under General McSherry. 


The Apprentice Training Division, formerly in the Department of Labor, 
has been transferred to the Federal Security Agency. The Federation regrets 
very much that this Division was taken from the background and relationship 
where it could function most effectively, but hopes it will result in giving to 
vocational training emphasis on the need to train for work under work condi- 
tions, safeguarded by the necessary consultative committees. 


The tendency in war training is increasingly toward the practical—training 
on the job. 


The Federation was concerned over the development of training on pro- 
duction work covered by private contracts. The situation was considered by 
the Committee on Education. The Federation recommended that training on 
production of things for school use should be confined to the locality and that 
training in production of products covered by private contracts should be 
approved only after the trainees had been employed by the company concerned. 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 


The passing of President Thomas E. Burke, for 15 years the Bureau’s 
beloved leader and wise counsellor, was an irreparable loss. No history of the 
Bureau should leave out of account the influence, either direct or indirect, of 
this man: no accounting of the work of the Bureau would be complete did it not 
make proper acknowledgment of the untiring services of Thomas E. Burke, 
who served the Bureau so faithfully and so well. Elmer E. Milliman, Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, was elected by 
the Executive Committee to serve as successor to Thomas Burke. 


Another change in the work of the Bureau that caused readjustment was 
the selection of its director as State Highway Commissioner by the Governor of 
New Jersey. The director was granted a leave of absence until October to 
assume this post. The work of the Bureau is being carried on by the head- 
quarters staff, with the advice of the resident members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. In addition, President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
has arranged for an organizer, a member of the American Federation of 
Teachers, to assist the Bureau. 


In spite of these changes, the Bureau has carried on its general activities 
during the past twelve months. They are summarized below. 

1. Labor Institutes and Conferences. The program of Labor Institutes 
sponsored jointly by the Workers Education Bureau and state federations of 
labor in cooperation with state universities or local educational institutions 
has continued through the year. With a world in upheaval, the emphasis of 
these institutes has been on the world crisis and Labor’s role in winning the 
war for freedom, and building the peace. Among the institutes during the 
past year were the following (the arrangement in general is chronological) : 

Nebraska. The First Regional Institute, an outgrowth of the statewide 
Labor Institute in June, was held August 23-24, 1941, at Grand Island. The 
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general topics discussed at the four sessions were Labor under the National 
Labor Relations Act and Labor’s place in the defense program. 


On May 23-24, 1942, there was held at Omaha the Labor Institute for Ne- 
groes in the defense industries of that section, under the sponsorship of the 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor, local unions, and the Omaha Urban 
League, with the collaboration of the Omaha Municipal University and the 
Bureau. There were 300 participants at the four sessions, at which the gen- 
eral topic, “The Negro, Labor, and War,” was discussed. 


Iowa. The First Labor Institute ever held in Iowa convened at Sioux 
City on November 15-16, 1941, and was a conspicuous success. The general 
topic was “Why Labor Needs Education Now!” and the sub-topics “The 
World Crisis,” “Education,” “Social Security and Its Administration,” and 
“Labor Relations.” Over 200 persons, representing not only the State of Iowa 
but Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, and Kansas, were in attendance. 


Ohio. The First Regional Labor and Educational Conference of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor was held in Canton on November 30, 1941. The 
topics considered ranged from “The World Crisis” to “Amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ohio.” 


The Second Regional Conference was held in Newark on January 30, 1942, 
and, as was to be expected in a conference held soon after the United States 
entered the war, the whole attention of the participants was directed to 
“Labor and the War.” This meeting drew a capacity audience and it was 
even necessary to hold overflow meetings. 

Cincinnati was the center for the Third Regional Conference, which was 
held on February 15 and discussed “Labor Participation in the Present Crisis.” 

Indiana. At Indianapolis the Indiana State Federation of Labor held a 
two-day Informational Conference on February 13-14. The participants, 150 
in number, discussed Labor’s problems in connection with the war and also 
gave consideration to post-war problems. 

Colorado. On February 21-22, 250 labor delegates met at the University 
of Colorado at Boulder. The general topic discussed was “Labor, War, Indus- 
try, and Post-War Reconstruction.” 

Illinois and Iowa. The First Labor Institute held by the Tri-City Federa- — 
tion of Labor, which includes the cities of Moline, Rock Island and Davenport, 
was held at Moline, Il)., February 28 and March 1, with the cooperation of 
the Illinois and Iowa State Federations of Labor. Over 500 delegates dis- 
cussed the world crisis and how Labor may participate to the fullest extent 
in the war effort. 

New Jersey. The Twelfth Annual Institute of Labor was held on the 
campus of Rutgers University at New Brunswick on June 8-11. This year’s 
session of this pioneer institute was most successful, both in point of numbers 
and importance of the discussions. The first two days were given to a discus- 
sion of “Labor in the War” and the last two days, when representatives of the 
International Labor Office collaborated, to a discussion of “Labor in the 
Post-War Period.” An innovation, which it is planned to continue next year, 
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was an essay contest for junior and senior high school students on the topic 
of the Institute, “Labor in the War and Post-War Period,” the prize being 
$100, donated by the New Jersey Labor Herald. 


Massachusetts. The Third Annual Institute of Labor sponsored by the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor was held at Campion Hall, North 
Andover, on June 26-28. A hundred delegates considered such topics as “The 
International Situation and Post-War Problems,” “Labor-Employer-Govern- 
ment Relationship,” “What Are We Fighting For?” and “Labor Under a 
War-Time Economy.” 

2. State Federations and Central Bodies. The Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor, at its annual convention at International Falls on the afternoon of 
September 15, held a Labor and Education Forum, at which 600 delegates 
were present. A resolution was presented and later acted on at the convention, 
naming a standing Committee on Education to recommend an educational pro- 
gram for the State Federation in cooperation with the State University. 

At the annual.convention of the Ohio State Federation of Labor in Youngs- 
town on August 6 a special order of business was given over to a Labor Forum 
with the cooperation of the Bureau to discuss “Labor and the World Crisis.” 

‘Resolutions passed at the 1941 convention of the Nebraska State Federation 
of Labor recommended the creation of a permanent State Federation Educa- 
tional Committee, to set up a system of regional labor institutes; to cooperate 
in local educational programs; and also the formation of local educational 
committees in each central body. 

During the late winter the Speakers’ Bureau for New York Unions was 
set up by the Bureau with the endorsement of the New York Central Trades 
and Labor Council. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The 77th Congress, which convened January 8, 1941, will expire January 
3, 1948. It was still in session when this report was written, September 10, 
1942. 

The Congress has concentrated upon legislation designed to further the 
war efforts of our country and its Allies, as was proper, but this reacted to 
the detriment of many proposals of merit, including those of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

For war purposes tremendous appropriations have been made and the 
President granted new powers over the economic life of the nation, with 
new spending powers, both forms of grants greatly exceeding any previously 
given any President. On Labor Day, September 7, 1942, he messaged Con- 
gress for legislation to be enacted by October 1, 1942, granting him further 
powers, particularly for price control of farm products, in order to prevent 
inflation. 

The public debt has risen to a figure almost beyond comprehension and the 
Congress is presently considering a bill designed to raise approximately $9,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes. 
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The Executive Council has carefully scrutinized approximately 10,000 bills 
and resolutions introduced so far in the present session, and took necessary 
action to properly protect Labor’s interests, 


ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 


The 77th Congress has the dubious distinction of having had presented to it 
more anti-Labor proposals than the combined number presented to any ten 
previous Congresses. 


Members with an anti-Labor complex or those easily stampeded introduced 
bills, resolutions or amendments adverse to Labor’s interest on the slightest 
pretext. 

The venerable Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, Honorable 
Hatton W. Sumner, of Texas, must have had these members in mind when, in 
addressing the House on the subject, “Public Opinion—Its Relation to Strikes,” 
he said: 

I am sorry today that I have a disposition to quarrel a bit with people 
who seem to have the notion that if you pass a law something will happen 
as a result of the enactment of that law. It is an American disease to 
believe that everything can be cured by passing another law. It seems 
that we believe if we have one law that is not enforced, the thing to do 
is to pass two more, and immediately the first law will thereby be en- 
forced. 

It will serve no useful purpose to report in detail upon the numerous anti- 
Labor bills introduced in this session of Congress since many lie buried in 
committee files. A summary of those that had action, follows. 

Prohibiting Strikes, etc—Mr. Smith of Virginia had a field day on Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, when his drastic anti-Labor bill H. R. 6149 was adopted by a 
record vote of the House. The rather complex procedure leading to the 
passage of the Smith bill is, in effect as follows: 

H. R. 4139, by Mr. Vinson, Chairman of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, had the right of way in the House of Representatives on December 8, 
1941, by reason of a special rule previously granted. The principal feature 
was that before strikes may occur all conciliation and mediation facilities of 
the Federal Government must first be invoked, following which there would be 
a so-called “cooling off” period before any strike in a national defense industry 
might take place. As soon as the Vinson bill was called, Mr. Ramspeck, 
as Acting Chairman of the House Labor Committee, offered as a substitute a 
bill, H. R. 6187, which had been reported out of the Committee on Labor to the 
House for favorable action, and was the least objectionable. 

Mr. Smith then offered as a substitute for the Ramspeck bill, his favorite 
measure, H. R. 6149, for which he and his anti-Labor associates had long been 
clamoring. The Smith substitute, H. R. 6149, was even less favorable to 
Labor than his former bill, H. R. 6066, which had long furnished a basis for 
anti-strike debate. Mr. Smith had added to H. R. 6066 a feature requiring the 
registration of labor unions and an accounting by labor union§ to public 
authorities of their funds, and had eliminated from his former bill the feature 
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which would permit the Government to take over establishments performing 
national defense work where strikes occur that cannot be settled. The voting 
on these three bills occurred in the inverse order in which they were offered: 
That is, the Smith substitute, which was the most drastic, was voted on 
first; and carried by the substantial vote of 252 to 1386. That proposal having 
been carried, the provisions of the Ramspeck substitute and the provisions of 
the original Vinson bill were automatically eliminated, and the House number 
identifying the Vinson bill (H. R. 4189) became the number by which the 
Smith bill is now identified. The Smith bill, as passed by the House, has been 
undergoing a “cooling off” period in the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the Senate. Senators do not always agree with drastic members of the 
House on. labor legislation, and the Senate Committee has not reported this bill 
to the Senate, notwithstanding the insistence for action by a few Senators. 


Anti-Racketeering Bills—A number of bills cunningly drawn to make it 
appear that so-called “independent” workers need protection against labor 
union practices have been introduced in this session of Congress. The House 
Judiciary Committee has had lengthy hearings (April 2-May 1, 1942) on several 
bills in this category, i.e., H. R. 5218, by Mr. Walter; H. R. 6752, by Mr. Mon- 
roney, and H. R. 7067, by Mr. Hobbs. Mr. Hobbs presided over these hearings. 
The Labor witnesses appearing before the committee were unanimously in con- 
demnation of racketeering, extortion, robbery and similar crimes. They main- 
tained, however, that state laws properly enforced were ample to suppress such 
crimes and that there was no need for special punitive Federal laws aimed 
especially at Labor. 


The Hobbs bill, H. R. 7067, was finally reported by a majority of the House 
Judiciary Committee while in executive session on May 26, 1942. A minority 
report, by Messrs. Celler and Eliot, concluded with these challenging para- 
graphs: 


The basic objection to the bill, however, lies in its wholly unwarranted 
reflection on the organized millions of working men and women in the 
country. Unstintingly, they have given their skill, energies, and spirit 
to the end that liberty and democracy survive. Labor unions have been 
in the forefront in making constructive suggestions to our administra- 
tive war agencies so that war production be improved and increased. 
They have been carrying on gigantic and effective campaigns for the 
purchase of war bonds. They have at their expense supplied and trans- 
ported vast numbers of skilled workers to distant places where they were 
required for the war effort. They have voluntarily given up contractual 
wage benefits such as double time for holiday work. They have, in 
short, shown every willingness and ability to cooperate to the utmost 
with the President and the Government of the United States in this great 
emergency. 

To imply, therefore, as enactment of this necessarily does imply that 
strong criminal measures are necessary to restrain the excesses of labor 
unions, is wholly without foundation or cause. 

More important, it will inevitably disturb and disrupt the high 
morale of millions of organized workers of this country. Theirs has been 
a necessary and greatly effective contribution to the national war pro- 
gram. Criminal anti-Labor legislation is hardly the appropriate reward. 
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At the time this is written, the Hobbs bill is before the Rules Committee 
where its sponsors are endeavoring to obtain a rule for immediate considera- 
tion of the bill by the House of Representatives. 

Registration and Regulation of Labor Unions—On April 2, 1941, the House 
of Representatives adopted House Res. 162, directing the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs to conduct thorough studies 
and investigations of the progress of the national defense program insofar 
as it relates to matters coming within the jurisdiction of such committees, 
respectively, “with a view to determining whether such program is being carried 
forward efficiently, expeditiously, and economically.” A majority of the Naval 
Affairs Committee reported to Congress under date of January 20, 1942. This 
report left the wholly false impression that the treasuries of labor unions had 
been improperly swelled as a result of the war effort. A minority report, 
signed by seven members, took exception to the statements made regarding 
Labor. A more detailed dissenting minority report was made by Mr. Shannon, 
of Missouri. President Green in a public statement made vigorous protest 
regarding the unfair allegations in the majority report. Subsequently, Mr. 
Vinson, Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, introduced a bill, H. R. 
6444, providing for the compulsory registration of labor unions, business and 
trade associations, the filing of financial information, ete. In addition 
the bill provides for the filing of “such other information as the Secretary of 
Commerce may consider necessary to effectuate the purpose of the Act.” 
Penalties for non-compliance range from a $5,000 fine to one year imprison- 
ment. Representatives of the American Federation of Labor, and all other 
branches of organized labor, opposed H. R. 6444 during the hearings held by 
the House Judiciary Committee March 4-21, 1942. Thereafter the bill was 
considered in several executive sessions of the committee and has not been 
reported at the time this is written. Similar bills, pending in the House Labor 
Committee, are: H. R. 5015 and 6068, by Mr. Hoffman, and.H. R. 6154, by Mr. 
Landis. The following regulatory bills, similar to H. R. 6444, are pending in 
the Senate: J. S. Res. 148, by Senator Reynolds; S. 2042, by Senator Bridges; 
S. 2488, by Senator O’Mahoney. 

Miscellaneous Anti-Labor Bills—Mr. Smith, of Virginia, in addition to his 
constant effort to push his own anti-Labor measures, took advantage of every 
opportunity that presented itself in the House to offer anti-Labor amendments 
to bills under consideration. Two of Mr. Smith’s bills, H. R. 6790 and 6792, 
are designed, among other things, to eliminate virtually all existing restrictions 
with respect to overtime work in military and naval contracts. On April 30, 
1942, Mr. Smith’s effort to have H. R. 6790 reported by the Naval Affairs 
Committee failed when that bill was laid on the table by a record vote of 13 
to 12. Mr. Smith’s numerous floor amendments were designed either to render 
union activities impotent, outlaw them entirely, or suspend existing laws to 
protect Labor. 


When S. 2208 (Pub. 507), known as the Second War Powers Act, was under 
consideration by the House, Congressmen Murdock, of Arizona, and Monroney, 
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of Oklahoma, proposed separate amendments empowering the President to 
suspend all laws regarding hours. Representative Whittington proposed a 
modified Smith amendment to it, and Representative Gwynne proposed an 
amendment providing for a study and recommendation by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of all laws regarding pay, hours, and other conditions of employment, 
both public and private. All these amendments were defeated. 

When H. R. 4965 (Pub. 139), providing appropriations for military estab- 
lishments, was under consideration by the House, Messrs. Starnes, of Ala- 
bama; Case, of South Dakota; and Pace, of Georgia, offered various anti-Labor 
amendments. All these were defeated either in the Senate or in conference 
committee, 

When the Price Control Bill, H. R. 5990 (Pub. 421), was under considera- 
tion certain farm organizations and anti-Labor members of the Congress held 
numerous conferences and one representative of a farm organization called 
upon the President to support a proposal to freeze wages of labor. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor successfully opposed their suggestions in the House 
and Senate. . 

When S. 2250 (Pub. 603), creating a Division of Small Business Production 
in the War Production Board, was under consideration in the Senate on April 
1, 1942, Senator O’Daniel, of Texas, offered two amendments suspending all 
beneficial labor laws regarding hours and overtime and all laws such as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, etc., and prohibiting em- 
ployers making union contracts from paying overtime. Both amendments were 
defeated. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Importation of Mexican Labor—Efforts to obtain permission for the im- 
portation of contract labor from Mexico have been intensified. The same 
elements that have always exploited illiterate Mexican labor have used the 
war emergency as a special plea to waive restrictive immigration laws. The 
pact finally arrived at by the Mexican and United States Governments pro- 
vides for the supervised migration of an undisclosed number of Mexican 
workers to the United States to meet the pressing shortage of harvest labor. 
The general provisions for the protection of this Mexican harvest labor are: 

1. It is understood that Mexicans contracting to work in the United 
States shall not be engaged in any military service. 

2. Mexicans entering the United States as a result of this under- 
standing shall not suffer discriminatory acts of any kind in accordance 
with the Executive Order No. 8802 issued at the White House June 25, 
1941. 

3. Mexicans entering the United States under this understanding 
shall enjoy the guarantees of transportation, living expenses and re- 
patriation established in Article 29 of the Mexican Labor Law. 

4, Mexicans entering the United States under this understanding 
shall not be employed to displace other workers, or for the purpose of 
reducing rates of pay previously established. 

Documentary Evidence of Citizenship—H. R. 6600 amends Section 339 of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, so as to provide for the issuance of documentary 
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evidence of United States citizenship, not only to foreign-born persons who 
have derived citizenship through the naturalization of a parent or spouse, but 
to all citizens of the United States, It will put the native-born citizen in just 
as favorable a position as the naturalized citizen who has a very formal docu- 
ment—a naturalization certificate—to prove his citizenship at all times, whereas 
under existing law there is no authority for the issuance of documentary evi- 
dence of citizenship to native-born citizens. This bill passed the House on 
March 19, 1942, and is pending in the Senate Immigration Committee. 

Naturalization Papers—H. R. 4489. As reported to the Seattle Convention 
this bill permits Federal and state courts to issue naturalization certificates to 
persons who can prove they are entitled to citizensip by naturalization of parent 
or husband. The bill passed the House on December 15, 1941, but is still 
pending in the Senate. 

Nationality Act Amendments—H. R. 6250 amends Section 338 (a) of the 
Nationality Act so as to make it possible to revoke the naturalization of any 
naturalized citizen on the ground that his conduct establishes that his political 
allegiance is to a foreign state or sovereignty. The bill further provides that 
while the United States is at war or during the existence of a national emer- 
gency a naturalized person would only have 30 days to answer the complaint 
in a cancellation proceeding instead of the 60 days now provided for by law. 
It also exempts from the literacy test elderly aliens, who have been in the 
United States for many years but who cannot meet the educational qualifica- 
tions of the naturalization process. This bill passed the House on January 13, 
1942, and is pending in the Senate. 

Detention of Deportable Aliens—H. R. 3 by Mr. Hobbs. A detailed report 
upon this bill was made to the Seattle Convention. The bill was killed by the 
Committee of the Whole of the House, on November 18, 1941, when a motion 
to strike out the enacting clause was adopted by a record vote of 167 to 141. 

Custody of Japanese in the United States—S. 2293 authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of War to take into custody and restrain, to the extent deemed 
necessary in the intérest of the national defense, during the present war, 
persons of the Japanese race, regardless of the place of their birth. The Senate 
Immigration Committee in its favorable report on this bill (June 18, 1942), 
maintains that all Japanese born in the United States are considered under 
the laws of Japan, to be citizens or subjects of and to owe allegiance to Japan. 
In the course of the hearings it developed that a certain report which was 
made by a committee appointed by the Secretary of Labor about 1922 to in- 
vestigate labor conditions in Hawaii had been suppressed for diplomatic 
reasons. The committee obtained this report and referred to it in this 
language: 


This report which was made nearly 20 years ago was almost prophetic 
in its nature. It points out that there is an overwhelming number of 
Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands; that it is impossible for Americans 
in Hawaii to get along with them; that they are overbearing, impudent, 
and constantly spying upon Americans and that they almost invariably 
live in military areas or in areas of military importance. This report 
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stated among other things that if the Hawaiian Islands are to remain 
American there is imperative and immediate need for action. 


MARITIME LEGISLATION 


Waiving Navigation and Inspection Laws—The 77th Congress, prior to our 
country’s declaration of war upon the Axis nations, passed a number of 
measures modifying or suspending navigation and marine inspection laws dur- 
ing the emergency declared by the President. All these modifications or sus- 
pensions will be continued in full force and effect until six months after the 
termination of the present war shall have been proclaimed. On January 
16, 1942, Senator Van Nuys introduced a bill, S. 2208, known as the Second 
War Powers Act. After brief hearings, in executive sessions only, S. 2208 
was enacted into law and approved on March 27, 1942 (Public Law 507). 
Title V of this Act is a blanket authorization to waive compliance with any 
and all navigation and inspection laws enacted since the’birth of our Re- 
public. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 501.:The head of each department or agency responsible for 
the administration of the navigation and vessel inspection laws is di- 
rected to waive compliance with such laws upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of War to the extent deemed 
necessary in the conduct of the war by the officer making the request. 
The head of such department or agency is authorized to waive compli- 
ance with such laws to such extent and in such manner and upon such 
terms as he may prescribe either upon his own initiative or upon the 
written recommendation of the head of any other Government agency 
whenever he deems that such action is necessary in the conduct of the 
war. 

Marine War Risk Insurance—H. R. 6550 (Public Law 482) extends for six 
months after the end of the war, the Act to Amend the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, which provides marine war-risk insurance. The law repeals the pro- 
vision that a vessel or its officers and crew carrying contraband canne be 
insured. Approved March 6, 1942. 

H. R. 6554 (Public Law 523) enlarges the powers and duties of the Mari- 
time Commission with respect to insurance provided for the water-borne 
commerce of the United States, authorizes the Commission to insure the offi- 
cers and members of the crew of American and certain foreign vessels against 
loss of life, personal injury, loss of personal effects or detention by an enemy. 
Approved April 11, 1942. 

Medals for Merchant Seamen—House Joint Resolution 241 (Public Law 
524) directs the Maritime Commission to provide and award a suitable medal 
to each person who in the American Merchant Marine, on or after September 
3, 1939, has distinguished himself, or during the war distinguishes himself, by 
outstanding conduct or service in the line of duty. Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission, has announced that Paul Manship, 


famous sculptor and outstanding medal designer, had been requested to create 


a design for such a medal. This is the first time such recognition has been 
extended to the seamen of the American Merchant Marine. Approved April 
11, 1942. 
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Subversive Activities Among Marine Radio Operators—H. R. 5074 (Pub- 
lic Law 351) was introduced June 17, 1941, because of certain evidence adduced 
at hearings that a number of C. I. O. marine radio operators have subversive 
tendencies. The Communications Act of 1934 does not authorize the Federal 
Communications Commission to suspend a license because of subversive ac- 
tivities. This bill gave that authority with the right of appeal for any person 
so charged. The bill passed the House on July 22, 1941, and remained in 
Senate Commerce Committee until December 8, the day after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. As amended by the Senate Committee, and promptly enacted 
into law, it is unlawful to employ any person or to permit any person to serve 
as radio operator aboard any vessel if the Secretary of the Navy (1) has dis- 
approved such employment for any specified voyage, route, or area of oper- 
ation, and (2) has notified the master of the vessel of such disapproval prior 
to the departure thereof. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Retirement—The Mead-Ramspeck Retirement Bill H. R. 3487 (Pub. 411) 
passed through the necessary legislative stages and was approved by the Presi- 
dent January 24, 1942. Its terms became effective upon approval except the 
increased contribution from employees which began July 1, 1942. 


The Act contains the following provisions: 


1. Increases the contributions on the part of the employees from the 
present 3% per cent to 5 per cent. 

2. Increases the present mandatory retirement age from 62 and 65, 
to 70 years of age. 

3. Permits optional retirement after 30. years of service for all three 
groups (62, 65 and 70) at the age of 60. 

4, Permits optional retirement after 15 years of service for all 
three groups at the age of 62. 

5. Provides for the double option, under which an employee who de- 
clines to exercise his option to retire, may be retired by the head of 
the department or agency. In case such an employee is required to 
retire, he would have a right to appeal to the Civil Service Commission. 

6. Permits optional retirement at the age of 55 after 30 years of 
service on a reduced annuity, which has the worth of an annuity based 
on retirement with full annuity at the age of 60. 

7. Permits retirement after a service of 5 years or more, with 
annuity proportional to the length of service, at the age of 62 years; 
and in case such employee is involuntarily separated from the service, 
not for cause or misconduct, he may retire at 55 years upon a reduced 
annuity based upon the then present worth of such annuity at the age 
of 62 years. 

8. Provides that employees’ contributions to the retirement fund may 
be withdrawn in their entirety only in case an employee has less than 
5 years of service. If an employee has more than 5 years of service, 
that part of his contribution may be withdrawn which was to his credit 
prior to the effective date of the Act (January 24, 1942). 

9. Provides that higher paid employees of long service may secure 
a greater retirement benefit by having their annuity based upon the 
following formula: average annual salary for any 5 consecutive years 
of allowable service at the option of the employee, multiplied by the 
number of years of service, not exceeding 35 years and divided by 70. 
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10. Provides that elective officials of the Government come within 
the purview of the Act only in the event such elected official gives notice 
in writing to the Civil Service Commission of his or her desire to come 
under the Act within the calendar year of 1942, or in the case of offi- 
cials hereafter elected giving notice within six months of the date upon 
which they take the oath of office; and the mandatory retirement ages 
do not apply to elective officials. 


The proviso for pensions for elective officials was repealed March 7, 1942 
(Public No. 490) because of public criticism created as a result of misrepre- 
sentation and misunderstanding of the Act. 


Custodial Sub-Professional Reclassification—During the 76th Congress 
bills were introduced providing pay increases for the custodial sub-professional 
group but they failed to pass and in the present Congress, after long delays, 
H. R. 6217 was enacted. Its principal provisions follow: 


1. Minimum pay for adults employed full time will be raised from 
$1,080 to $1,200. 

2. Base pay of building guards will be raised from $1,200 to $1,500. 

3. Charwomen will get 65 cents per hour instead of 50 cents. Head 
charwomen will get 70 cents instead of 55. 

4, Journeymen mechanics in the executive branch will be raised 
from $1,680 to $1,860. 

° 5. Corresponding raises will be granted other custodial workers up 
to $2,800. Moreover, all affected workers will be eligible for further in- 
ane, when and if Congress approves either the bonus or overtime 
plan. 


173,000 employes benefit under the Act. 


Increased Compensation—As a result of resolutions adopted by the 1941 
Convention calling for increased compensation for Federal employees, a bill 
was drafted by representatives of the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations which the Executive Council approved. 


Congressman Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the Civil Service Committee 
of the House introduced this bill (H. R. 7071) which provided for a $300 
annual bonus for all employees of the United States Government, the District 
of Columbia, and all corporations whose stock is owned wholly or in part by 
the United States. 


Senator Downey introduced an identical bill except that it prohibited pay- 
ment of the bonus to those receiving annual salaries of more than $3,000. 


The same day the Ramspeck bill was introduced, Administration repre- 
sentatives conferred with Congressman Ramspeck and Senator Mead and 
submitted a proposal providing for: 


1. Abrogation of the Saturday half-holiday and other conflicting laws 
in order to permit officials to set up an official work week. 

2. A 40-hour week with time and one-half for overtime in excess of 
40 hours within the official work week. 

3. Computation of the daily rate at 1/360th of the annual salary and 
divide by 8 to ascertain the hourly rate. 

4, Exemption of such employees as come under the Thomas Amend- 
ment to the 1935 Independent Offices Appropriation Act. 

5. A ceiling of $3,800. 
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These proposals were also introduced by Congressman Ramspeck (H. R. 
7144) and extensive hearings were hold on both bills. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor and all interested 
affiliated organizations appeared and supported H. R. 7071 and opposed H. R. 
7144, pointing out that it did not cover employees of the District of Columbia 
or Government corporations; that it did not provide overtime for work per- 
formed in excess of the official work week; that the method proposed to arrive 
at the hourly wage was unfair and did not follow precedent, and that no 
ceiling should be applied. 

As a result of these objections no action was taken by the House Com- 
mittee on Civil Service pending negotiations between representatives of the 
White House and the Budget on one side and the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and its affiliates on the other. 


No agreement was reached during these conferences but the Administra- 
tion presented a modified proposal which included employees of the District 
of Columbia and Government corporations, 

It also established a work week of not less than 44 hours, excepting those 
whose compensation was based upon mileage, postal receipts, fee, piece- 
work or other than time period or those whose hours of duty are intermittent 
or less than full time. 

The employees not excepted were to be paid overtime for time worked in 
excess of 40 hours weekly during official hours under the same terms as 
those of the original Administration proposal, except that the limitation was 
set at $2,900 annually. 

Those employees excepted were to be paid 10 per cent additional above 
their salaries up to $300 annually. 

This proposal was just as objectionable to Labor as the original one sub- 
mitted by the Administration and as the representative of the White House 
and the Budget declined to accept any of the modifications proposed by 
American Federation of Labor and national affiliated organizations, a dead- 
lock ensued. 

Until analyzed, the Administration’s proposal, for time and one-half in 
excess of 40 hours weekly during official hours and a 10 per cent bonus on 
salaries of $2,900 annually, or less for those who cannot be paid overtime, 
appeared to be a progressive step but the facts are that while some em- 
ployees—principally those generally termed “white collar workers’—would 
benefit, others would suffer greatly. 

When administrative officials appeared before the House Civil Service 
Committee they spoke of the many injustices inflicted and of the numerous 
inequalities existing under present laws, even within departments, and that 
their desire was to correct them. Their exact statement as made during their 
testimony on the Administration bill was: “Consequently our objective was 
to bring the Government policy as nearly into line with the Wages and Hours 
Act as we could.” 

However, they (1) repealed the Saturday half-holiday and other laws in 
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order to permit even minor departmental officials to establish an official work 
week of not less than 44 hours, 


(2) Provided for the payment of time and one-half for all time worked in 
excess of 40 hours within the official work week established. 


This means that an official work week of 44. hours could be established and 
employees who worked more than 44 hours might be paid but for the overtime 
hours worked within the official work week. 


Under the Wage and Hours Act, which applies to private industry, em- 
ployees receive overtime in excess of 40 hours at their hourly rates of pay 
without any quibbling, while this is not true as to the Administration’s pro- 
posal. For example: 

Postal clerks and letter carriers under _— law are on a 40-hour week, 
and are paid overtime under the following formula: Annual salary divided by 
806 divided by 8 equals their hourly rate for overtime purposes. 

Under the Administration’s proposal the formula would be the annual 
rate divided by 360 divided by 8 to arrive at the hourly rate. 

This method of computing an hourly rate conflicts with practices estab- 
lished by the United States Government under the first 8-hour law in 1868, 
the Thomas Amendment to the 1935 Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
the Wage and Hours Act and the practices generally followed under collec- 
tive. bargaining. 

Administrative representatives refused to agree to a bonus for all em- 
ployees or to the elimination of those employees who would be adversely 
affected, and advised that if Congress passed a universal bonus or eliminated 
groups of employees, that a veto would follow. 

On July 21, 1942, Senator Mead, Acting Chairman, Senate Civil Service 
Committee, introduced S. 2666—the Administration bill; and the next day 
S. 2674, the Administration bill with our amendments. 

The Senate Civil Service Committee will hold hearings early in September 
on these proposals. 

After the President vetoed an Act (H. R. 6355) extending the present law 
in regard to overtime for certain employees in the Navy Department as carried 
in Public No. 671, and when it became evident that legislation would not be 
enacted prior to July 1, 1942, Chairman Ramspeck introduced H. J. Res. 
329 which became law (Public No. 652), extending for a period of 90 days 
the overtime provisions of Public No. 671 and Public No. 703 which apply to 
certain employees of the Navy and War Departments and the Panama Canal. 

As previously stated, some groups of employees would benefit under the 
Administration’s proposal but they have stood steadfast in support of those 
who would be adversely affected. 

The Executive Council commends those national officers and representa- 
tives of Labor who are handling this matter, approves the stand they have 
taken and will render all support within its power. The Executive Council 
further recommends that the convention take similar action. 

Longevity Pay for Postal Employees—H. R. 1057, providing an increase of 
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$84 per annum in addition to base pay upon completion of 10 years service and 
an additional $60 after 5 years additional, passed both House and Senate 
but was vetoed by the President. It affected 225,000 employees in the Postal 
Service. We supported the legislation. 

The veto message (House Doc. 691) was referred to the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, where it was pigeon-holed. 

Post Office Employees—Saturday Pay. (Public 509), 77th Congress, 
amended the Hours of Duty Act of 1935, to permit the Postmaster General to 
pay overtime, for the duration and six months thereafter, to postal employees 
(excepting janitors, cleaners, elevator and telephone operators) in lieu of 
compensatory time off. 

Detroit Post Office Clerks—H. R. 5619 provided for the refunding of an 
aggregate sum approximating $1,193 to 20 postal clerks employed in the 
Detroit Post Office. These newly appointed regular clerks were notified on 
March 11, 1942, that the effective date of their appointments had been 
changed by the Post Office Department from February 1 to March 1. They 
had performed the regular duties of post office clerks but were forced, on 
account of the change in their appointment dates, to refund the difference 
between the pay of a regular clerk and that of a substitute.. 

The bill was supported by us at the request of President Martel of the 
Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor and the post office clerks 
and passed both Houses of Congress. The President, however, vetoed the 
bill July 6, 1942, under House Doc. 811. 

Vacations—S. 2341, a bill which permits employees to accumulate unused 
leave for succeeding years until it totals not more than 90 days, instead of 
60 as at present, has passed the Senate and action in the House is expected 
shortly after Congress resumes its activities. 

Vacation Pay—H. R. 6023 (Public 517) provides for the payment of accu- 
mulative or accrued leave to employees of the United States or District of 
Columbia who enlist or otherwise enter the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Salary Increases for Policemen and Firemen—We reported to the last 
convention that H. R. 4419, providing a salary increase for District of Colum- 
bia Metropolitan, White House and U. S. Park police and members of the 
District of Columbia Fire Department of $600 annually, had been favorably 
reported. This bill was defeated in the House. 

A new bill (H. R. 6386) was immediately drafted providing for an in- 
vrease of $300 and introduced by Congressman Schulte. This bill passed the 
House, has been favorably reported by the Senate Committee, and prospects 
for its passage are excellent. 


CANAL ZONE 
Retirement—The Congress enacted and the President approved on July 
29, 1942, H. R. 7188 (Public 687). 
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This Act amended the Canal Zone Retirement Law to apply the same prin- 
ciples as those carried in Public No. 411 as reported upon under the caption 
“Federal Employees Retirement.” 

McCarran Amendment—This amendment, which has been carried on the 
Navy and War departmental appropriations bills for several years and which 
provides for the 40-hour week, rates of pay, and governs the employment of 
aliens in Government employment on the Canal Zone, was retained in the 1943 
Navy Appropriations Act (Public 441), the War Department Military Appro- 
priations Act (Public 649), and the War Department Civil Function Appro- 
priation Act (Public 527) with a modification permitting the President to 
suspend the sections, wholly or in part, in time of war. Previously he could 
not suspend in part. This change gives to the President greater leeway. In 
normal times this amendment, if retained, will greatly benefit Labor. 

Special Recognition for Canal Builders—S. 1481 grants to the civilian 
employees, who worked for three or more years on the Canal Zone during 
construction days, the same recognition as was given officers of the Army, 
Navy and Public Health Service in 1914 at the end of construction days. The 
bill carries a modest annuity for those who built the Canal and who served 
in the Canal Zone during the pioneer days there under unhealthful, adverse, 
dangerous conditions, and it has been consistently supported by the American 
Federation of Labor. The Senate has passed and the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries favorably reported the bill and final action 
is anticipated prior to the end of the present Congress. 


HOUSING 

H. R. 6128 (Public 409), approved January 21, 1942, amended the Lanham 
Act of October 14, 1940, by increasing the authorization of public war housing 
from $300,000,000 to $600,000,000. This increase was strongly supported by 
the American Federation of Labor at the hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor on December 19, 1941. The amendment provided 
that the average cost of family dwelling units built be not more than $3,750, 
and that the cost of any individual unit be not in excess of $4,500. It pro- 
vided further that when war housing built with public funds is disposed of 
at the end of the emergency, consideration be given to the full market value 
of such housing, and that no part of such housing, unless specifically author- 
ized by Congress, be conveyed to any public or private agency for slum 
clearance. This provision, adopted over the objections of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was designed to prevent the use of housing constructed with 
public funds for slum clearance and rehousing of slum dwellers after the war. 
Restrictive provisions were also included governing the fixing of rent and 
requiring payment of taxes from rents collected on public housing projects. 

H. R. 6927 (Public 559), approved by the President on May 26, 1942, 
amended in several important respects the war housing provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, under which the Federal Housing Administration operates. 
This amendment increased by $500,000,000 the amount of mortgages which may 
be insured under the provisions of Title VI, dealing with war housing. Federal 
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insurance under Title VI was thus increased from $300,000,000 to $800,000,000, 
providing for additional construction of nearly 150,000 family dwelling units. 
The amendment also raised from $4,000 to $5,400 the cost of the family 
dwelling unit eligible for FHA financing. At the hearing held on April 28, 
1942, before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, the American 
Federation of Labor proposed amendments providing that housing built under 
the terms of the measure be designed for rent for residential use by war work- 
ers, and establishing safeguards against speculative over-valuation. These 
amendments were accepted by the committee and embodied in the law as 
adopted. 

H. R. 6483 (Public 522), approved on April 10, 1942, authorized a $30,- 
000,000 public housing program to meet the emergency housing conditions in 
the District of Columbia. It also authorized $20,000,000 for public works neces- 
sary to construct water supply, sewers, and other facilities essential in connec- 
tion with such housing. Public Law 650, approved on July 2, 1942, made appro- 
priations to carry out this program. The appropriations, however, were dras- 
tically curtailed, providing for only $15,000,000 for housing, or only half of 
the authorized amount, and only $17,500,000 for the necessary public works. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Post-War Problems—House Joint Resolution 291, by Mr. Voorhis (which 
is a substitute for House Joint Resolutions 59 and 76) was unanimously re- 
ported by the House Labor Committee on March 27, 1942, and is pending on 


the House Union Calendar. H. J. R. 291 establishes a National Commission for 
Post-War Reconstruction composed of 5 members of the Senate, 5 members 
of the House, and 24 members appointed by the President. It shall develop a 
plan, (1) to continue full employment, (2) to maintain an equitable relation- 
ship between agriculture and industry as related to wages, and, (3) to pre- 
serve free enterprise. 

Senate Joint Resolution 131, by Senator Pepper, creates a Congressional 
committee of five Senators and five members of the House of Representatives 
to study post-war problems. This bill was favorably reported to the Senate on 
February 17, 1942, where it is now pending. 

S. 1617, by Senator Brown, amends the Employment Stabilization Act of 
1931. It authorizes the allotment (through the Federal Works Agency or such 
agencies as the President may designate) of such funds as may be necessary 
for making surveys and plans necessary to facilitate the selection and in- 
auguration of public improvements and works. The Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor held hearings on this bill and two similar bills November 
8-7, 1941. At this hearing a representative of the American Federation of 
Labor presented the attitude of Labor toward Post-War Problems as voiced 
by the Seattle Convention. 

Wire Tapping—House Joint Resolution 310 authorizes the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation of the Department of Justice, the Military Intelligence Division 
of the War Department, and the Office of Naval Intelligence of the Navy De- 
partment in the conduct of certain investigations in the interest of prosecu- 
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tion of the war, to make use of intercepted communications without regard to 
the limitations contained in Section 605 of the Communications Act of 1934. 
Although the American Federation of Labor has expressed is opposition to 
wire tapping as a general policy, the Executive Council withdrew opposition 
because this measure is in general essence a war measure—effective only until 
six months after the termination of the war or until sooner terminated by the 
President or by Congress. It does not diminish the present power of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the military and Naval Intelligence serv- 
ices to intercept communications. It is intended to make admissible in evi- 
dence information with respect to the offenses referred to which may be 
obtained by wire tapping, notwithstanding the provisions of Section 605 of 
the Communications Act of 1934. H. J. R. 310 passed the House on May 26, 
1942, and is pending in the Senate. 


Payment of Poll Tax as a Prerequisite for Voting—H. R. 970 and 1024, 
H. J. Res. 112 and §S. 1280, all designed to remedy the poll tax evil, are still 
pending in Congress, Further hearings were held March 12-14, 1942, by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee on Senator Pepper’s bill, 
S. 1280. It is estimated that about 7,000,000 people in 8 southern states 
are barred from voting by the poll tax. At the 1940 Congressional elec- 
tions an average of only 22,175 votes were cast in the 78 districts of the 8 
poll-tax states. In 347 districts of the non-poll tax states, an average of 
128,901 votes were cast. A summary of the testimony so far submitted to 
Congress proves beyond a doubt that the poll tax in the 8 southern states 
is retained not primarily as a revenue-raising device but rather for the purpose 
of disfranchising large numbers of voters, particularly the negroes. Labor 
spokesmen and others who participated in the Senate hearings contend that 
the right of Congress to act to preserve the integrity of the ballot in Federal 
elections by outlawing the tax requirement is established under Section IV 
of Article I of the Constitution of the United States. Moreover, since the 
poll tax requirements result in the abridgment of a Federal right or privilege 
and involve class discrimination, Congress is justified by the Fourteenth 
Amendment in acting. At the time of writing, the Pepper bill is still in com- 
mittee. A petition by Mr. Geyer to withdraw H. R. 1024 from the House 
Judiciary Committee is still being circulated. It requires 218 signatures to 
make the petition effective; 209 have been obtained to date. 

Merger of Telegraph Companies—The Commercial Telegraphers Union, 
with the aid of the American Federation of Labor, has opposed pending legis- 
lation permitting a merger of the Postal and Western Union Companies unless 
adequate provisions are made to safeguard established rights for the employees. 
S. 2598, as adopted by the Senate, provides in sub-section (f) that all employees 
of any carrier which becomes a party to consolidation or merger, who were 
employed on March 1, 1941, shall have full job protection at the compensation 
and rate of pay they received on the date of the approval of the consolidation or 
merger, with the added proviso that no employee may be assigned to work in- 
consistent with his training and experience. Paragraph (2) provides that if 
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any employee who is not covered by paragraph (1) is discharged as a result 
of consolidation or merger, he shall receive severance pay equal to four weeks’ 
pay multiplied by the number of years he was employed by any carrier which 
was a party to consolidation or merger; and no employee, regardless of the 
tenure of his employment, is to receive less than four weeks’ pay as a sever- 
ance allowance. Paragraph (3) requires that for five years following merger 
or consolidation, employees of any carrier which was a party to merger or 
consolidation shall have a preferential hiring status with the merged tele- 
graph carrier for such positions as he is qualified to fill, Paragraph (4) 
provides for payment of traveling expenses, continuance of salary, and a bonus 
equal to two months’ pay for any employee transferred from one community 
to another as a result of consolidation or merger. Paragraph (5) provides 
against impairment of any pension right or any other health, insurance, or 
death benefit as a result of merger or consolidation. Paragraph (6) protects 
the jobs of those employees who have entered or shall enter the military service 
since August 27, 1940. Paragraph (7) protects employees against discharge, 
or reduction in earnings, or furlough for five years after the consolidation or 
merger, or for six months before, in anticipation of consolidation or merger. 
Paragraph (8) is the usual provision permitting discharge for incompetency 
or similar cause. Paragraph (9) protects employees’ rights now guaranteed 
by any collective bargaining agreements until such agreements are terminated, 
and extends to employees the remedies provided by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Paragraph (10) exempts employees who are paid more than $5,000 
per annum from the provisions of the sub-sections. It is expected that certain 
amendments providing additional safeguards can be obtained in the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce where the bill is now pending. 

Interned Employees of Contractors with the United States—S. 2412 by 
Senator Pepper, passed the Senate on June 22, 1942, and is now pending in 
the House Judiciary Committee. It provides compensation and medical service 
to employees of contractors with the United States for injury, disability, death 
or enemy detention arising out of the war. The schedule of payments pro- 
vided in this bill are entirely unsatisfactory. 

S. 2329, by Senators Walsh, La Follette, and Thomas (of Idaho), aims to 
amend Public Law 490, approved March 7, 1942, (this law continues pay and 
allowances for interned members of our armed forces as well as civilian 
employees of the United States, but does not cover employees of contractors 
on public works outside the United States or in Alaska). S. 2329 provides 
that the last named group shall be, included in the coverage provided for the 
first named groups. This bill is still in the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
and efforts to move it have failed to date. The only known reason for keep- 
ing this bill in committee is the adverse report made by the Navy Department. 

Federal Assistance for Public Education—S. 1313, by Senator Thomas of 
Utah, was introduced on April 7, 1941. It received a favorable report by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor on July 16, 1942. The purpose of 
the bill is to more nearly equalize public elementary and secondary school 
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opportunities in the United States. The sum of $300,000,000 is to be ap- 
propriated for each year to be apportioned to states on the basis of the num- 
ber of inhabitants 5 to 17 years oid, inclusive, and the total net income of 
individuals in the respective states. The objective of the method of apportion- 
ment is to get money to the states in proportion to their respective needs for 
additional funds. In other words, the less income the people of a state receive 
in relationship to the number of children, the more Federal aid that state 
will receive. The committee report points to the startling fact that not only 
are there very large differences among the states in economic ability to sup- 
port public schools, but there are corresponding differences in the relative 
numbers of children of school age. Heading the list of states in 1940 was 
South Carolina, 589 children 5 to 17 years old for each 1,000 adults age 20 to 
64; California at the foot of the list had only 277 children of school age for 
each 1,000 adults. On the other hand, the income per adult in California was 
more than twice the income for an adult in South Carolina. 


Appropriations for Department of Labor, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
etc.—H. R. 7181 (Public Law 647). Upon recommendation of its Committee 
on Appropriations the House, on June 5, 1942, voted drastic reductions in the 
budget estimates for the various bureaus of the Labor Department, and en- 
tirely abolished the Civilian Conservation Corps, an agency that has, at all 
times, worked in harmony with the principles and policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. Largely due to the efforts of the Executive Council, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee recommended substantial increases in 
several items but refused to recommend funds for continuing the C. C. C. 
Notwithstanding the committee’s recommendation the Senate voted sufficient 
funds to maintain the C. C. C. The House, however, refused to recede from 
its attitude and the Conference Committee’s recommendation, providing an 
appropriation of $8,000,000 and requiring liquidation of the C. C. C. within a 
year, was finally adopted. 


W. P. A.—Due to the great reduction in unemployment and the national 
agreement consummated between the Building Trades Department and Gov- 
ernment departments of the United States, which prohibited the employment 
of W. P. A. labor on defense building and construction, a large reduction for 
relief and work relief was made possible in this appropriation (Pub. 651) for 
the fiscal year of 1943, beginning July 1, 1942. The appropriation was, there- 
fore, reduced from $875,000,000 to $280,000,000 plus an unexpended balance of 
$55,000,000. 

Aid for the Blind—S. 1570 (Public Law 270) amends existing laws so as 
to permit the sending for repairs and return after repairs at the rate of one 
cent per pound, machines known as Braille writers and shorthand machines 
which produce raised letters and characters. 

H. R. 7273 increases the annual appropriation for books for the adult blind 
to $370,000 (now $350,000), with $20,000 to be expended on replacement of 
reproducers for sound-reproduction records for the blind. The bill passed 
the House on July 21, 1942, and is pending in the Senate. 
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Migratory Labor Problems—During the past year the special committee, 
with John H. Tolan as chairman, has continued pursuant to H. Res. 63 (76th 
Congress) and H. Res. 16 (77th Congress) to investigate problems of national 
defense migration. In response to an invitation from the committee, President 
Green in February, 1942, presented a statement on the question of the labor 
market policy of the United States, as part of a symposium published by the 
committee in Part 28 of its hearings. The statement by President Green antici- 
pates many of the steps subsequently taken by the President’s Executive 
Order establishing the War Manpower Commission, and proposes certain addi- 
tional measures which the Tolan committee has also endorsed and urged upon 
the Administration. In his statement President Green declared that the 
Federal Government must take responsibility for planning for the fullest use 
of production facilities and workers to assure adequate material equipment 
for our armed forceg when and where needed. He pointed out that in order 
to plan effective transfer of workers to war work, two kinds of information 
are needed by plants, localities, and regions: (1) a continuous inventory of 
plant facilities and their potential war production, and (2) a paralleling in- 
ventory of work skills available and the work experiences of all employees. 
He advocated setting up an adequate national system of unemployment com- 
pensation to tide workers across the period between jobs if they are not placed 
immediately in war jobs when civilian work is stopped. Among other proposals, 
in his statement, was one calling for widespread placing of war contracts so 
that workers may be effectively used on jobs in their home communities. As to 
training he pointed out that confusion arose through failure to use existing 
agencies to the fullest extent, and that practically 90 per cent of all training 
must be done on the job. To effectuate a national labor market policy he called 
for locating responsibility in some one person or agency and giving representa- 
tion to those concerned in the formulation of guiding principles—employers 
and workers. President Green indicated that he regarded the Employment 
Service as the primary agency for planning labor supply, working in close 
coordination with the Selective Service. He stated that for purposes of policy 
making the agency responsible for mobilizing labor supply should be inde- 
pendent of the agency mobilizing for the material side of production. Such an 
agency, he held, should be directed by a civilian and that personnel and 
procedure should be civilian. Finally he called for advisory policy committees 
of employers and employees not only at the Federal level, but at each level 
of operation. 

Beginning October, 1941, the committee has issued five reports on defense 
migration. The first of these dealt principally with the need for nationalizing 
the Employment Service and the Farm Placement Service, providing addi- 
tional community facilities in defense centers, decentralizing contracts, and 
enacting a uniform settlement requirement in a general relief bill. The sec- 
ond report dealt with conversion of industries for war production, and con- 
tained recommendations on full utilization of industrial capacity and labor 
supply in the war effort, by establishment of a single civilian board charged 
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with full responsibility for planning war production. The third report dealt 
with the need for a single procurement agency to effect all-out war produc- 
tion and achieve full use of labor supply. The fourth report dealt with find- 
ings and recommendations on evacuation of enemy aliens and others from 
prohibited military zones. The fifth report dealt with the mobilization of 
manpower and warned of the need for a greater assumption of responsibility 
by the War Manpower Commission for determining labor requirements of 
war industry. 

Regulating Private Employment Agencies—A summary of H. R. 4675, by 
Mr. Tolan, regulating private employment agencies engaged in interstate 
commerce, appeared in the Executive Council’s report to the Seattle Conven- 
tion. H. R. 5510 (a substitute for H. R. 4675) had hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Labor Committee. The full committee made a favor- 
able report to the House on January 30, 1942, and the bill is pending on the 
union calendar. 

Representation Under National Labor Relations Act—H. R. 5580 defines 
subversive individuals and prohibits them from serving as representatives of 
employees under the National Labor Relations Act. The Executive Council, 
while agreeing that subversive persons should be controlled, opposed this bill 
because if history and common experience mean anything such legislation will 
not serve that end, but rather will be utilized as a means of harassing and at- 
tacking legitimate labor organizations. The problem of subversive activities 
is, by no means, limited to representation of employees by subversive persons. 
There is absolutely no basis for the plain implication of H. R. 5580, namely, 
that our war effort has been hampered because of misrepresentation of the 
American worker. As a matter of fact, it is fair to say, on the basis of 
reliable investigations and records, that other groups in our society have 
been far more conspicuously used and abused by subversive persons than 
have labor organizations. Thus, legislation which necessarily relates sub- 
versive activities to labor unions results in a completely misleading and un- 
warranted focus, and its inevitable result will be to penalize labor groups 
whose contribution to the war effort has not only proved completely patriotic 
but also indispensable to success. H. R. 5580 was reported by the House 
Labor Committee on March 13, 1942 and is pending on the House calendar. 

Oppressive Labor Practices—S. 2435 by Senators LaFollette and Thomas 
of Utah. (Companion bill H. R. 6928). This bill was written to give vitality 
to the rights of free speech and assembly guaranteed by the Constitution, 
which have been denied by private spy systems and by private force. The 
exhaustive investigations conducted by the LaFollette Committee on Civil 
Liberties found that the traffic in labor espionage had assumed the propor- 
tions of a substantial industry serving thousands of clients, employing thou- 
sands of men, and costing millions of dollars each year. A similar bill passed 
ihe Senate at the 76th Session of Congress but died in the House. The Civil 
Liberties Committee has recently issued several reports on the manipulations 
of organized employers in California. These reports show the necessity for 
the proposed legislation. 
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Absentee Voting in Time of War—H. R. 7416, as introduced, provides that 
members of the land and naval forces of the United States, serving in the 
continental United States (exclusive of Alaska) but absent from the states 
of their residence, may, in time of war, vote for electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Senators and Representatives. In the case 
of those voters whose states of residence have made provision for absentee 
voting, the voter may exercise his choice as to which method he uses. The 
states are permitted, if authorized by state law, to include on the ballots 
candidates for state, county, and other local offices, and any proposition which 
is to be submitted to a vote in the state. The bill passed the House on July 
23, 1942, over the persistent but futile objections of a group of southern mem- 
bers. The Senate liberalized the bill by making it applicable to all persons, 
anywhere, serving in the land and naval forces of the United States. The 
Senate also extended the terms of the bill to primary elections and by a record 
vote, aimed at the 8 southern poll tax states, added the following section: 

Sec. 2. No person in military service in time of war shall be required, 
as a condition of voting in any election for President, Vice-President, 
electors for President or Vice-President, or for Senator or, member of 
the House of Representatives, to pay any poll tax or other tax or make 
any other payment to any state or political subdivision thereof. 

The House accepted the Senate amendments by a vote of 247 to 58. 

Wages and Hours Act Amended—S. 1713 (Public Law 283) increases from 
2,000 to 2,080 hours the amount of time permitted to be worked by employees 
in any 52-week period pursuant to an agreement by bona fide representatives 
certified by the National Labor Relations Board. 

Forestry Problems—The Seattle Convention declared for an aggressive 
forest program including public regulation of forest practices or outright 
acquisition of timberlands, when such action is in the public interest. 

Following the report of the Joint Congressional Committee on Forestry 
in 1941, a number of bills to strengthen the forest program, including public 
regulation of cutting practices on private forest lands were introduced, but 
no action has resulted. Meanwhile wartime demand for timber products has 
greatly accelerated depletion of the nation’s timber resources. Indiscriminate 
cutting of all merchantable trees remains the prevalent practice in the virgin 
stands of the West. Stripping of immature second growth has become more 
destructive in the East because current prices permit marketing of smaller 
trees. The productivity of forest lands and their ability to provide employ- 
ment for labor in the future are being needlessly undermined. There is every 
reason to believe that wartime requirements may be adequately met, without 
significant depletion, by cutting practices which conform to sound forestry 
principles. 

The pressure of wartime demand intensifies the need for public action to 
safeguard the economic productivity of the 340,000,000 acres of private forests 
which constitute three-fourths of all timber-growing land in the country, and 
which support, directly or indirectly, some 3,000,000 workers. Prompt action, 
adapted to local needs, is necessary. Such regulation must be safeguarded 
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both against bureaucratic administration and against the seizure of the 
regulatory machinery by the interests regulated. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the resources, the strength, and the capacity for leadership to 
do the job. Legislation which will extend beyond the war to insure a con- 
sistent policy for the future seems to be the answer. 


Dies Committee—The Federation supported H. Res. 475 carrying an ap- 
propriation of $110,000 to provide additional funds to continue the work of 
the Special House Committee to Investigate un-American Activities (Dies 
Committee) as we feel this committee has done excellent work under adverse 
circumstances. The resolution was adopted by an overwhelming majority. 


Air Line Pilots—Most of the members of the Air Line Pilots Association 
are reserve officers and many of them have been called for military service, 
thus creating a shortage of pilots for the commercial air lines. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 limited the flying hours of these men to 85 per month. 
The air line pilots, in a commendable spirit, desiring to aid the war effort, 
advocated that the flying hours be increased to 100 per month for the dura- 
tion and for 6 months thereafter. The A. F. of L. supported the pilots and 
the change was made. (Public No. 535, 77th Congress.) 


‘Railroad Retirement—Public 520, 77th Congress, amends the Railroad 
Retirement Act to extend the crediting of military service toward retirement 
of employees. It received our approval. 


TAXATION 


Presentations of the A. F. of L. to Congressional committees on this sub- 
ject were predicated upon reports made by our Committee on Taxation. 

We opposed a general sales tax, a manufacturers’ sales tax, or a spending 
tax and none of these were adopted. 

In regard to war costs, we recommended a pay-as-we-go policy, insofar as 
possible, depending mainly on taxation of incomes in accordance with ability 
to pay. 

The committees were requested, in connection with the entire tax plan, to 
consider payments made by employees to Social Security and the need for 
increased contributions, with a parallel plan for industry refunding approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of excess profits taxes for post-war industries giving 
employment to workers. 

The Senate Finance Committee has superimposed upon the income taxes, 
which are 6 per cent of the net income, plus a surplus tax of 13 per cent to 
93 per cent, a 5 per cent tax on gross annual earnings exceeding $624. 

This gross tax will evidently apply even on earnings invested in savings 
or War Bonds. 

While the bill is still unreported to the Senate, action by its Committee 
to date assures the adoption of the highest income tax rates in the history of 
this country. This is, no doubt, necessary, but the present danger to workers 
is that in the effort to secure additional revenue there will be enacted a spe- 
cific tax of 5 per cent on all gross earnings, except $12 weekly, in addition 
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to the normal tax and surtax on net incomes, and, while the. need is great, 
when to this is added payroll deductions of 10 per cent for War Bonds, Red 
Cross, etc., Sucial Security deductions, the results will be crushing and may 
lower earnings below the point necessary to maintain health and efficiency. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


H. R. 7534, sponsored by the American Federation of Labor and intro- 
duced by Representative Eliot on September 9, 1942, proposes to enact into 
law amendments to the Social Security Act in accord with principles recom- 
mended by the Federation Convention; changes recommended by President 
Roosevelt to Congress and supported by conclusions reached as a result of 
studies of the Social Security Act. They are intended to strengthen the Social 
Security system financially, increase and extend the coverage of benefits, pro- 
vide family benefits, nationalize the U. S. Employment Service and unemploy- 
ment compensation, and raise standards of unemployment compensation. A 
summary of the changes follows: 

The Federal Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and permanent disability 
insurance system is extended to include permanent disability benefits when 
disability is not due to work injury. Mothers’ current insurance is created 
in the system, with benefits for wives under 60 responsible for care of eligible 
children. Raises the benefit amount of old age and disability and reduces the 
eligibility of women from 65 to 60. 

Federal Old Age, Survivors’ and Disability Insurance is extended to agri- 
cultural and domestic workers, lay-employees of religious, educational and 
charitable organizations, fishermen in boats of less than 10 tons. 

Sets up a national system of unemployment compensation and nationalizes 
the U. S. Employment Service to provide equal protection and service for all 
workers with a maximum 26 weeks’ duration, with one week waiting period, 
and with weekly benefits ranging from a minimum of $5 to $16 for the worker, 
and additional allowances for dependents. 

Provides maternity benefits for employed mothers. The same benefits are 
provided for temporary disability not due to industrial injury. Sets up a 
system of hospitalization benefits. 

Provides a system of unemployment compensation allowances to be paid 
to soldiers upon termination of military service. 

Contributions of employees to be increased by 3 per cent, thus equalizing 
contributions in 1949, both employers and employees contributing 6 per cent. 
All funds to be maintained in a Federal Social Insurance Trust Fund, to be 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is the Managing Trustee for the 
Board of Trustees to be composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the Chairman of the Social Security Board. 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


Legislative Trends. War conditions continued to emphasize two trends: 
anti-violence or anti-sabotage proposals which aimed at prohibiting or con- 
trolling necessary and legitimate union activity and proposals to suspend or 
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modify protective labor standards. In Mississippi an anti-violence bill was 
passed, while similar proposals were defeated in Louisiana and Texas. The 
sponsoring agency was the Christian American Association. 


Seven legislatures had under consideration bills to suspend hours laws or 
to empower some official to grant exemptions. Louisiana, New York, and 
Virginia granted authority to labor commissioners to issue permits of exemp- 
tion provided certain conditions and procedures were complied with. In gen- 
eral these procedures complied with the recommendations of the United States 
Department of Labor after consultation with state labor officials which in- 
volve (1) filing written application with the State Labor Department for each 
establishment for which exemption is requested; (2) investigation to verify 
statements on need for exemption and to secure supplementary information; 
(3) issuance of a permit specifying the period for which the exemption is 
granted, and the workers or processes to which it applies. In urgent cases 
temporary permission may be granted, pending investigation. One purpose of 
the investigation is to determine whether the bottleneck cannot be broken in 
some other way; whether all possible sources of labor supply have been tapped; 
whether the firm is training additional workers; whether available space and 
equipment is being fully utilized; and whether, if the hours or night work regu- 
lations are waived temporarily, any offset is being offered to the workers such 
as additional pay, compensating time off, special arrangements for transpor- 
tation. 


Organized labor was not represented in the conference and in general felt 
there was at that time no excuse for exemption. Unemployment was still 
high and all reserves had not been explored. 


Several states adopted amendments to specific laws. South Carolina 
amended two Sunday laws, one applying to employees in textile mills and the 
other to women in mercantile or manufacturing establishments, providing for 
the issuance of permits to work on Sundays on necessary war work. 

Kentucky has suspended for the duration the provisions of the public 
works law requiring overtime pay after 8 hours a day and 40 a week insofar 
as highways vital to national defense are concerned. 

Louisiana also changed the 8-hour day and 48-hour week law for women to 
10 a day and 48 a week (effective for the duration, the former standard to be 
restored after the war). Another change was not limited to the duration: 
the exemption of women engaged in processing sugar, and all female office 
workers except those in laundries, hotels, and restaurants. This illustrates 
how, under cover of the war emergency, labor laws may be permanently 
weakened or impaired. 

New Jersey gave the Governor power to suspend the statutory meal period 
requirement of 30 minutes during wartime if he determines that suspension 
will not endanger the health or productive efficiency of employees. 

In two states—New York and New Jersey—the state school attendance 
and child labor laws were modified on the plea of anticipated labor shortages 
in agriculture. A similar move in Pennsylvania met with defeat. 
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In Massachusetts a special session passed a law giving the Governor broad 
emergency powers, including that to suspend any law, rule, or regulation 
affecting the employment of persons in war work at his discretion and in 
any manner he saw fit. Fortunately, the Governor chose to delegate this power 
to the State Labor Commissioner who has apparently been exercising it with 
discrimination, dealing with each case on its merits. 


In Maine and Rhode Island the Governors were given broad grants of 
emergency powers whose effect, if any, upon labor laws is not at all clear. 
Thus in Maine the Governor may now redirect the activities of any depart- 
ment of the state except the courts. He may utilize all the manpower and 
material resources of the state, whether public or private, for the assistance 
of the armed forces or the public protection and welfare. In Rhode Island 
the Governor may issue rules and regulations for the control of traffic, the 
use of highways, the congregation of persons on streets or in buildings and 
the use and occupancy of buildings. While no one challenges measures that 
are really necessary for the public safety in time of war, such far-reaching 
powers may at one time or another infringe on civil rights of workers and 
unions, and will bear careful watching to guard against misuse. 


In formulating Labor’s attitude towards future proposals for relaxation 
of state labor laws the plea of certain industrialists that these laws hamper 
war production needs to be weighed against the policy on hours officially recom- 
mended by the Federal agencies chiefly responsible for the war production 
program. 


1. For wartime production the 8-hour day and 48-hour week ap- 
proximate the best working schedule for sustained efficiency in 
most industrial operations. 

2. One weekly scheduled day of rest for the individual, approxi- 
mately every seventh, should be a universal and invariable rule. 

3. A 30-minute meal period is desirable. 

4, Vacations are conducive to sustained production, and should be 
spread over the longest possible period. 

These standards were recommended after a review of industrial experi- 
ence, both in this country and abroad, with longer daily and weekly hours, 
the 7-day week, the sacrifice of lunch periods, holidays and vacations. The 
policy statement has been widely endorsed by industry and is in line with 
arguments long since urged by Labor on behalf of labor legislation: excessive 
hours and bad working conditions impair the health and efficiency of the 
individual worker. 


If, and when, necessary for war production, standards embodied in state 
laws must be relaxed or modified. But every effort must be made to shorten 
the period during which all-out production is dependent upon relaxation. 
Industry must convert machinery and recruit and train labor as fast as pos- 
sible in order to assure an early return to sound standards. There must be 
no relaxation of standards governing employment of minors under 16. There 
must be no blanket suspension of labor standards, and no unnecessary abro- 
gation of labor laws or regulations. 
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Child Labor. Progress in labor legislation in a war year is difficult be- 
cause of the fears lest such legislation interfere in some way with war pro- 
duction, although quite the contrary has proven itself. Observance of sound 
labor standards is never more important than when every nerve is strained 
to get the utmost production out in a given length of time. Most notable 
achievement of the year came in Louisiana which raised the standards of its 
child labor law. The basic minimum age is now 16, although children of 14 
are allowed to work outside of school hours and in vacations in non-hazardous 
occupations outside of factories. These minors may not work more than 44 
hours a week (formerly 48); the hours standard of 8 a day, 44 a week and a 
6-day week now applies to minors up to age 18. Sugar processing has, how- 
ever, a special exception for a 10-hour day and 60-hour week. Boys and girls 
under 18 in street trades are brought within the protection of this state-wide 
law. Furthermore the Labor Commissioner is empowered to declare what occu- 
pations are hazardous and shall be prohibited to minors under 18. 

Puerto Rico has also revised its child labor law to set much the same 
standards, 

Workmen’s Compensation. Improvements were made to the workmen’s 
compensation laws in some states: Rhode Island raised benefits, included cover- 
age of silicosis and asbestosis, and enlarged administrative discretion to fur- 
nish full medical care; Virginia lowered the numerical limitation on coverage 
from 11 to 7; Kentucky proposed a constitutional amendment which, if adopted, 
will permit enactment for the first time iin that state of a compulsory work- 
men’s compensation law. 

Industrial Home Work. New York took a novel step towards strengthen- 
ing its industrial home work law by defining the employer-employee relation- 
ship of the home worker and the distributor, and by prohibiting the giving 
out of home work through contractors. 


Reports by State Federations of Labor. 
Arkansas 
1. Unemployment Compensation. 

a. Waiting period reduced from two weeks to one week. 

b. Benefits granted to workers stopping work under wages, hours, or 
working conditions not desired by a majority of the employees in 
the establishment or the occupation. 

2. Regulation of soliciting of advertising. 

A bond must be filed with the Secretary of State for fulfillment of 
contract. Illegal and highjacking solicitors are prevented from doing 
soliciting in the state. 

3. Regulating disposal of future benefits. 

Prohibits loan agencies from lending money at usurious interest on 
anticipated receipts for benefits provided by law. 

4. Fund for widows and minor children of deceased firemen. 

To enable cities of the first and second class to levy an assessment 
for establishing a fund to pay retirement salaries and pensions to the 
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widows and minor children of deceased firemen and to the widows and 
minor children of deceased retired firemen. 

5. Fund for policemen and dependents of deceased policemen, 

To enable cities of the first and second class to levy an assessment 
for establishing a fund to pay retirement salaries and pensions to 
policemen, and pensions to widows and minor children of deceased 
policemen and widows and minor children of deceased retired police- 
men. 

6. Seniority of employees in civil service. 

Provided by amending Act 322 of the Acts of 1937. 

. Setting up Civil Service system in cities having a poulation of 20,000 

or more for certain employees and groups of employees. 

8. Eliminating limitations of Commissioner of Labor in connection with 
collecting wages where same is fixed by the Federal Government. 

9. State Barbers License Law. 

10. Regulating the practicing of plumbing in cities of first class with a 
population of more than 10,000. 

11. Amending Act 330 of the Acts of 1939 Civil Service for cities operating 
under a commission form of government. 

12. To establish Board of Commissioners to supervise, regulate, inspect 
and enforce the installation of plumbing in the State of Arkansas. 
mission to let contracts for railroad flashlights without receiving 

18. To amend Section 21 of Act 65 of 1921, to allow the Highway Com- 
competitive bids. 

14. To amend Section 6655 of Pope’s Digest fixing minimum age for taxi- 
cab drivers. 

15. To regulate sale, weighing and transportation of coal from mines. 


~] 


California. Legislature does not meet this year but meets in 1943. 


The so-called “Hot Cargo” Bill passed by the last legislature is to appear 
on the ballot in November when Labor hopes to bring about its defeat. 
Hearings have been conducted by the State Welfare Commission in the 
manufacturing industries and the canning industry, and additional hearings 
are planned for the Personnel Services, Office Employees, and other categories 
of work, as a basis for revision of the minimum wage for women and minors 
as well as changing the various conditions governing employment of these types 
of workers. 
1. Manufacturing hearing—obtained increase in the minimum wage from 
$16 to $18 per week for a 40-hour week. 
2. Canning industry hearing—ruling has not been handed down on the 
Federation’s request “for a proportionate increase in the minimum wage 
as well as the elimination of the audit system ... which deprives 50 
per cent of the women in the industry from obtaining this wage.” 
In general, administration in California is fair and favorable to Labor, although 
there is a tendency on the part of the Industrial Welfare Commission to 
relax safety and protective provisions of state laws in war industries with no 
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basis for such revisions, and on the part of the Labor Commissioner of the 
state to support efforts to relax child labor age minimum in the case of farm 
labor. The Federation is endeavoring to combat both tendencies. 

Georgia. Legislature will not meet again until January, 1943. 

Idaho. Legislature has not met this year, and there have been no im- 
portant legal decisions by state agencies. 

Illinois. A very important court decision, affecting the rights of Labor 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, was made by the Supreme Court of 
the state recently, upholding the rights to compensation under the Act on the 
part of a large number of workers employed by private contractors within the 
boundaries of a public institution, for injuries received from drinking from a 
contaminated water supply. An adverse decision had been handed down by 
the court, when the Illinois State Federation of Labor decided to intervene 
through its general counsel. A rehearing was obtained, and a favorable 
decision followed. Approximately a half million dollars in compensation for 
workers was involved. The Federation also intervened in other cases, with 
good results, 

The administration of labor law in Illinois received a severe setback, 
beginning October 1, 1941, when the Governor appointed a political coal 
merchant as head of the State Department of Labor. This was done in utter 
disregard of precedent which has prevailed ever since the Department was 
created, a quarter of a century ago, under which every Director of Labor has 
been selected from the ranks of organized labor. 

The officers of the Illinois State Federation of Labor made vigorous pro- 
tests against the action of Governor Dwight H. Green in naming the coal mer- 
chant appointee. The fight to secure proper recognition of organized labor in 
Illinois at the hands of the State Administration in this respect will be con- 
tinued unceasingly until the office of Director of Labor is again occupied by a 
competent person selected from the ranks of Illinois Labor. 

Soon after the declaration of war, the coal merchant director announced 
that he intended to “relax” the labor laws of the state. His particular target 
was the Women’s Eight-Hour Law and the One Day Rest in Seven Act. He 
thereupon proceeded to arbitrarily set aside these laws, without authority, 
upon the request of the employers. While this was going on, the Attorney 
General of the State, in response to an inquiry from the Director of Labor, 
issued an opinion holding that the Women’s Eight-Hour Law was not applicable 
to women employed by railroads because they were affected by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The effect of the ruling, of course, extended far beyond the women’s law 
because the reasoning followed by the Attorney General was such as to render 
inoperative all state laws touching the same field as covered by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor promptly challenged the opinion. 
The Attorney General decided to give the matter further study, based upon 
information and argument submitted to him by the officers of the [Illinois 
State Federation of Labor and its general counsel. In the course of the 
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discussion an opinion was received from the solicitor of the U. S. Department 
of Labor, disagreeing with the interpretation of the Attorney General of the 
state. He thereupon reversed his previous ruling and held that the Women’s 
Eight-Hour Law does apply to women employed by railways, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Federal law also applies. In other words, the final ruling 
means that where both acts apply, the one presenting the highest standard 
must be adhered to. 

Iowa. The one important piece of labor legislation enacted was the Boiler 
Inspection Law: 

1. A boiler inspector and deputies are to be named by the Governor to oper- 
ate out of the Labor Department under the direction of the Labor Commis- 
sioner. The salary of the Chief Inspector is fixed by statute and the salaries 
of the deputies are fixed by the Executive Council of the state. 

2. The duties of the new officials are to inspect all the steam boilers within 
the state and to issue the license to continue operation of the boiler, with 
authority to condemn and close down operations of boilers which do not meas- 
ure up to requirements. 

Kansas. 1943 Legislative Program. 

1. Small Loan Bill to protect workers against “Loan Sharks.” 

2. Improvements of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. Kansas ranks 
30th among the states in caring for its injured workers. 

3. Compulsory State Fund plan, similar to the North Dakota law. At 
the 1941 legislative session a plan whereby “benefits under the State Fund 
Plan could be more than doubled, at the same time reducing the cost to the 
employer from 15 to 20 per cent,’”’ was opposed by a large group of attorneys 
from insurance companies. 

4. Extension of state safety measures. 

Massachusetts. There is no session this year as the legislature meets 
every other year. 

A campaign is being waged by the State Federation for a state fund for 
Workmen’s Compensation which has been considered by the legislature for 
several years. The proposition is in the form of an initiative petition and 
has more than enough signatures to place it on the ballot in November, 1942. 
The genuineness of the signatures has been challenged by insurance com- 
panies and the Massachusetts State Ballot Commission has ruled that it will 
not appear on the ballot. The result of an apppeal which is pending before the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court will be known in three or four weeks. 
If the decision is unfavorable, signatures will be secured again to place it on 
the November, 1944, ballot. This proposal would “make the present work- 
men’s compensation law compulsory and eliminate . . . private carriers.” 

Michigan. At the two extra sessions this year the following legislation was 
enacted: 

1. An extension of coverage of the Workmen’s Compensation Law to pay 
benefits to fire fighters from the General Fund of the state while they are on 
duty outside of their jurisdiction. 
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2. An amendment to the Unemployment Compensation Law which: 
Increased maximum benefits from $16 to $20 per week; 

Increased minimum benefits from $7 to $10 per week; 

Extended duration of benefits from 18 to 20 weeks; 

Reduced waiting period from 2 weeks to 1 week; 

Increased benefits from 4 per cent to 5 per cent of the highest 
quarter wages. 

Minnesota. Legislature adjourned in April, 1941. A state-wide legisla- 
tive program for presentation to the 1943 session has been adopted by the 1941 
Convention of the State Federation and approved by the Executive Council, 
June 6, 1942. 

1. A bill to make all occupational diseases compensable under the work- 
men’s compensation law. 

2. A bill to continue workmen’s compensation payments to widows who have 
dependent children. The provision would require employers to pay into a 
fund for this purpose the difference between $5,000 and the amount they have 
paid out in cases where the employer and insurer are relieved of further pay- 
ments before $5,000 has been paid to dependents. 

3. A bill to repeal the so-called Merit Rating Provision in the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law. 

4. A bill to assist workers in the collection of wages where the employer 
refuses payment and the amount is not in excess of $100. 

Mississippi. No constructive legislation has been passed in several years. 
During the past session none of the bills in the interest of Labor were passed. 
All anti-Labor bills were defeated except the anti-strike bill, which, however, 
was amended to be almost identical with the bill passed in 1930. 

New Mexico. No legislative session met in 1942. The next meeting will be 
in January, 1943. 

A favorable decision was handed down by the War Labor Board for the 
maintenance of membership with the Nevada Consolidated Copper Company at 
Santa Rita and Hurley. 

The state federation and the State Council of Carpenters succeeded in 
getting a $10 state-wide scale through the Department of Labor on all Gov- 
ernment work in the State. 

New York 
I. Unemployment Insurance Law. 
Revisions: 

1. Waiting period decreased from 3 weeks to 2 weeks. 

2. Duration of benefit period lengthened from 13 weeks to 20 weeks. 

3. Maximum weekly benefit rate increased from $15 to $18 by adding 
three additional rate classes. 

4, Provisions made for a partial unemployment through adoption of 
a “day-base plan” which measures employment in terms of days 
instead of weeks of seven days each. Anyone earning more than 
$24 in a week will receive no benefits in that week for days of 
unemployment. 
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The new provisions became effective June 1, 1942, with the exception of 
the provision for benefits for partial unemployment which becomes effective 
November 30, 1942. 


Amendment of Section 509: 


This section on short-time employment now reads that persons who work 
only for part-time shall register “when unemployed” as a short-time worker. 
The amendment also strikes out the provision requiring that the Commissioner 
shall fix lower benefit rates for such employees. 


II. Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

A. Amended so that general contractors are liable, when sub-contractors 
are uninsured, in fatal injury or death claim cases as well as in 
cases of non-fatal accidents. 

B. Amended to require that any employer engaged in the business of 
moving household goods and furniture shall post in all moving vans 
notice to the effect that the employer has complied with the law by 
securing workmen’s compensation. 

III. Labor law amendment defining industrial home workers as employees 
and not private contractors. 

IV. Labor law amendment defining the industrial home work contractor as 
a person who delivers to a home worker or any other person for an employer 
articles or materials to be manufactured in the home and returned to the em- 
ployer or disposed of according to his direction. The amendment then forbids 
the use of such a middle man by the employer. 

V. Vehicle and traffic law amended so as to provide that “chauffeurs’ 
licenses shall not be stamped on conviction for violation of the provisions . . .” 
which prohibit the operation of motor driven vehicles which have any defec- 
tive or faulty equipment such as brakes, lights, mirrors, etc. 

VI. Revision of the labor law protecting persons employed in window 
cleaning so that the law may be adequately enforced and conviction of the 
employer who fails to provide safety appliances may be possible. 

VII. Labor law amended to permit women working in bookbinderies to be 
employed at night work. 

VIII. Exemption until July 1, 1948, of public school vocational teachers 
of apprentice training classes from the anti-dual job law, as there is a shortage 
of competent vocational teachers. 

War Time Suspension of Labor Law Provisions. Authority has been 
granted to the Industrial Commissioner, upon review to the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals, to temporarily grant dispensations under the labor law pro- 
visions which limit and regulate hours of employment to industries engaged 
in war work, with the following restrictions: 

1. No dispensation may be made in the case of minors under 18. 

2. No dispensation may be made for longer than 6 months “unless recon- 
sideration of all the facts and circumstances of the particular case warrants 
continuance of a dispensation.” 

8. No dispensation may be made “which does not safeguard the health 
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and welfare of the worker and which is not demanded” by the existing emer- 
gency. 

4, These dispensations are to apply only to war work. 

5. Dispensation is not to be made if the employer “can by utilization of 
avialable labor supply or by organizational or other reasonable adjustments, 
maintain efficiency and production without sacrifice of existing peacetime 
labor standards.” 

6. “No dispensation may be granted under this act, except where necessary 
to prevent the peacetime restrictions of law from interfering with the para- 
mount duty of maximum possible production in war work.” 


Creation of State Boards—Other Related War Emergency Acts. 


1. The 78th Annual Convention of the New York State Federation of Labor 
proposed to the governor the creation of a committee to plan for post-war 
employment. Such a committee was appointed by the Governor on November 
25, 1941. The State Federation is represented by President Thomas J. Lyons. 

2. Since the act providing for a State Defense Council terminated on May 
1, 1942, the War Emergency Act of 1942 has provided for the creation of the 
New York State War Council, on which organized labor is represented by 
President Thomas J. Lyons, of the State Federation of Labor, and President 
Gustave Strebel, of the State Industrial Union Council. 

This act also made provision for local, county, city, town and village war 
councils; for a subordinate State Office of Civilian Protection headed by a 
state director and for the establishment of similar coordinating local offices 
and directors subject to supervision of the State War Council. 

3. Amendment to the War Emergency Act was passed which “authorizes 
the State Commissioners to adopt rules and regulations governing the sale of 
such prison-made articles subject to approval by the State War Council.” 
The state federation, through its representative on the State War Council, 
protested against the adoption of this ruling. A contract was accepted by 
the State Departments of Correction and Standards and Purchase for manu- 
facture of 600,000 yards of cotton duck. President Lyons protested and the 
War Council decided “that all future New York State prison contracts for 
war materials shall require its approval.” 

Ohio. The legislature does not meet in 1942. 

The 1941 legislature made the following improvements in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law of Ohio: 

1. Increase in the maximum death benefit from $6,500 to $7,000. 

2. Increase in the maximum weekly benefit from $18.75 to $21. 

8. Increase in the maximum total payment for temporary total disability 
from $3,750 to $4,200. 

4, Provision for payment of compensation for disability up to $6,000 when 
injuries are multiple resulting in an amputation or the loss of an eye, and 
other injury occurring at the same time causing disability. 

5. Provision whereby a workman suffering a permanent partial disability 
may elect to receive compensation as provided by the present law and based 
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on impairment of earning power, or to receive compensation for a given 
number of weeks, not to exceed 250, on the basis of 66% per cent of his average 
wage, the maximum payment not to exceed $5,400. 

6. Provision to aid rehabilitation of injured workers through vocational 
training. $10,000 shall be drawn from the state insurance fund annually, to 
be matched by a like amount from the Federal Government. Extra compen- 
sation, not to exceed $10 per week or for more than 26 weeks, may be allowed 
by the Industrial Commission toward maintenance of an injured worker taking 
vocational education. 


Oregon. There was no legislative session during the past year. The State 
Federation participated in invoking a referendum on two measures adopted 
by the 1941 session: 


1. A sales tax of 2 cents on each package of cigarettes. 

2. The closing of certain coastal streams to commercial fishing. 

As a result both measures were referred to vote of the people. 

The “hot cargo” or secondary boycott bill, almost identical to the California 
bill, failed to get enough signatures to appear on the ballot. Failure was due 
to the fact that Labor’s relations with responsible employers were such that 
the employers did not give any assistance in initiating the bill. 

The outstanding judicial victory of the year was the state Supreme Court 
decision in June upholding the state Corrupt Practices Act. The state fed- 
eration had brought action “to compel a disclosure of the persons who con- 
tributed to the campaign in 1938 that secured adoption of the infamous anti- 
Labor bill,” invalidated in October, 1940, by the state Supreme Court. As a 
result of the recent action it became “mandatory for the contributors to the 
campaign fund to file statements showing their identity and the sums con- 
tributed.” 

Pennsylvania. A special session was held early in 1942. 

1. Certain war measures were passed with the approval of Labor after 
elimination of objectionable features. 

2. An amendment to the Labor Relations Act, prepared and sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Federation, was passed in both houses by a “very substantial 
majority,” but was vetoed by the Governor. 

Pennsylvania legislation on labor issues during the present administration 
has been the worst in the history of the state. 

Virginia. At the 1942 session of the General Assembly the following 
measures were passed: 

1. Workmen’s compensation. 
a. Increase of maximum amount of money payable per week from 
$16 to $18. 
b. Increase of total amount to be paid under this Act in any one case 
to $7,000 from $6,000. 
c. Reduction of coverage from 11 to 7 employees. 
2. Unemployment compensation. 
a. Minimum benefits raised from $3 to $4 per week. 
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b. Waiting period reduced from two weeks to one week. 

c. Protection provided for persons called into military service. 

Occupational disease. 

Commission appointed and funds appropriated to study the matter 
of 25 occupational diseases not covered by Workmen’s Compensation. 
Apprenticeship training. 

Rewording of the 1938 law to read that companies which enter the 
program voluntarily may withdraw when they elect to do so, thus 
removing the objection which caused the refusal of the two largest 
shipbuilding companies in the state to enter into the program. 

Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Permission given the State Department of Labor to “enter into 
agreements with the Wage and Hour Division and the Children’s 
Bureau of the United’ States Department of Labor to assist and co- 
operate in enforcing this Fair Labor Standards Act” and provision 
made for “payment and reimbursement of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor for any funds spent in excess of the funds appropri- 
ated by the state for this work.” 

Amendment to present hour laws for women. 

Companies which have been found after investigation by the Com- 
missioner of Labor to be in need of longer hours for maximum war 
production, may work their women employees a maximum of 10 hours 
per day, not over 56 hours per week. 

Child labor amendment, 

Boys under 16 and girls under 18 may be employed in the presenta- 
tion of a drama, performance, concert or entertainment, provided they 
are issued a permit by the Commissioner of Labor under the direction 
of the State Department of Labor. 

Wage increases for state employees. 

Increase of 10 per cent on the first $1,000 and 5 per cent on the 
second $1,000 for employees of the State Farm, provided the increases 
do not carry the total compensation beyond $2,400 a year. 

Raise for teachers, bus transportation and retirement. 

a. Increase in pay and retirement system for teachers. 

b. $5,000,000 subsidy to counties for school bus transportation. 

c. Merit system established for state employees. 

Small loan reductions reduced from 3% per cent per month to 2 per 

cent. 

Regulations of small loan companies. 

a. Use of financial statements in evidence by loan companies in 
garnishment proceedings against individuals who are in debt to 
these companies are prohibited. 

b. When making application for license, small loan companies must 
furnish the names and addresses of each officer, director, and stock- 
holder, and to furnish this and other information at the request of 
the State Corporation Commission. 
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12. Reapportionment. 

An adjustment was made toward more equitable representation in 
the General Assembly. 

Bills killed in the committee to which they were referred: 
1. Anti-Sabotage Act. 

Would have materially affected Labor’s rights to strike, to organize, 
to negotiate contracts, or to pursue normal union activities, 
Resolution approving Smith Anti-Strike bill. 

DeJarnette Bill to abolish the closed shop. 
Bill to limit initiation fees to $5 or less. 
Special police bill. 

Providing for appointment of special police officers to be used in 

strike-breaking activities. 

Bill to tax income of labor unions. 

7. Prohibiting the distribution of pamphlets and circulars under certain 
conditions. 

8. Compulsory arbitration. 

9. Arbitation and conciliation bill. 

To set up an autonomous division in the Department of Labor and 
Industry with a director appointed by and answerable only to the 

governor. 

10. To abolish the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 
11. Garnishee bill. 

To exempt to the extent of 75 per cent wages or salary of the head 
of a family if the exemption be no less than $55 or more than $85 per 
month and to exempt single persons $30 per month. 

12. Electric lantern bill. 
To require railroads to furnish electric hand lanterns to their 
employees. 
18. Kindergarten bill. 
To establish kindergartens in the state for children from 4 to 6. 
14. Motion picture operators examination bill. 
No sponsor. 


ee 
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One resolution was passed which was unfavorable to Labor: Resolution 
condemning alleged conditions at Blackstone defense job. 

This resolution condemns any regulation or practice which requires mem- 
bership in any labor organization in order to obtain employment on camp con- 
struction projects. However, the union contracts were subsequently upheld 
by both Lieutenant Fox, who was in charge of the work at Blackstone, and 
Sidney Hillman, of the WPB. 

Wisconsin. There has been no legislative session since adjournment in 
July, 1941. 


Several permits have been issued by the Industrial Commission of the 
state to employers engaged in war work to allow women to work beyond the 
hours specified by the state. 
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Important legal decisions affecting Labor in Wisconsin were handed down 
by the United States Supreme Court. 

Wyoming. At the last session of the legislature the following improve- 
ments in the provisions for workmen’s compensation were made: 

1. Courts may allow additional hospitalization to injured workmen above 
the previously fixed total of $450 for a six-month period. 

2. Coverage is extended to men working temporarily out of the state. 

38. The court reporter will be paid from the Industrial Accident General 
Fund whenever an appeal is made to the Supreme Court, 

4, The Compensation Department is granted the right to bring restraining 
actions against an employer failing to pay compensation assessments. 

5. Dependent boys and girls who are physically or mentally incapacitated 
may draw benefits until they are 21 instead of the usual 18. 

6. Motor delivery, including drivers and helpers in connection with any 
occupation except agriculture or ranching, is added to the list of extra- 
hazardous occupations. 

7. All non-resident employers engaged in engineering or building work are 
required to deposit a surety bond instead of cash or a negotiable Government 
bond, $3,000 for the first $100,000 of contract, the total deposit not to exceed 
$25,000. 

8. Nurses’ services are now included with hospitalization. 

9. If the case is disputed the court will allow reasonable cost and expense 
of a workman’s attendance before a qualified physician or physicians for ex- 
amination and determination as to the extent of disability. 

There were no important legal decisions. 


FROM DEFENSE TO WAR 


With the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, on December 7, 1941, the people 
of the United States dropped any semblance of neutrality in the war initiated 
by the new despotisms and our nation was unified in support of war. War 
plans had to be expanded and speeded up. Men were trained for military 
service and our war production program took on huge proportions. The 
United States prepared to become the munitions factory for free countries in 
addition to supplying our own war needs, which include responsibility for 
the protection of South American countries. Our entrance into the war 
brought us into a position of world leadership. We are a young nation to 


‘take on the responsibilities of the most powerful country in the world. World 


leadership implies not only responsibility on the part of our Government but 
of every organized group of citizens—labor, employers, farmers, transportation 
and communication, executives, etc. Each group, by its thinking, the pro- 
cedures used in dealing with its problems and the spirit with which it carries 
out its responsibilities, will help determine not only the outcome of the war 
but the situation and forces out of which peace must be made. Peace can 
begin only where the war leaves off, and for that ultimate purpose the spirit 
and institutions of human freedom expressed by the principles of democracy 
should be maintained active and dependable. This purpose has guided the 
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American Federation of Labor in its formulation of and insistence upon repre- 
sentation in the formulation of war labor policies and in its relations with 
governmental war agencies. 


The first official war act of the A. F. of L. was the formulation of policies 
for the guidance of all affiliated unions. 


A. F. of L. War Labor Policy. The shock of Pearl Harbor was quickly 
followed by a message from President Roosevelt to Congress, and a declara- 
tion of war. President Green immediately called the Executive Council to meet 
in special session. That meeting, held December 15, 1941, adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


At a specially called meeting of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, a careful appraisal of the situation which 
was created by the recent infamous and treacherous action of the 
Japanese Government was made. Each member in attendance at the 
meeting was moved by feelings of righteous indignation and a deter- 
mination to compel the Government of Japan to pay in full measure for 
the dastardly attack made upon our Government on the morning of 
December 7, 1941. 


The attack made by the Japanese Government was, in our opinion, 
part of a plan previously agreed upon by the Axis powers. The secrecy, 
trickery and treachery employed by the Japanese Government in launch- 
ing it is characteristic of action heretofore taken by the totalitarian 
nations, 


The declaration of war made against the United States by Hitler and 
Mussolini was a logical sequence to the understanding which prevailed 
among the Axis powers. 


Now our nation is involved in war. We face these realities and facts 
with a solemn and unchangeable determination that Japan and her allies 
must be defeated at any cost. Neither time, circumstances, difficulties or 
disappointments must interfere with the achievement of this purpose. 

The devastating tyranny which threatens freedom in all lands has now 
struck at our symbols of freedom and liberty. The seriousness of this 
danger was made clear and convincing when the Axis group launched 
a sudden and deadly assault upon our fortifications and our dependencies 
at the moment when their peace envoys were conferring with representa- 
tives of our Government. Good faith, honest dealing, frankness, honesty 
and integrity are words that were never included in the Japanese code 
of procedure. They know not the meaning of these terms because only 
trickery, deception, dishonesty and treachery influence and inspire them 
in actions which they take. 

The blow struck at Pearl Harbor and our islands in the Pacific has 
resounded throughout our Nation as a call to service. Nothing that 
has even happened has served better to unite all classes of people in 
America, both in spirit and in purpose. 

We are now at war—not only against Japan but against all the 
Axis powers. No group of our people can indulge in speculation as 
to what the future course of our Nation must be. We have been forced 
to make a momentous decision. We have chosen our course and there 
can be no turning back. We must drive through, crush, defeat and sub- 
due our enemies—those who have declared war against us. The preser- 
vation of our common heritage, of our freedom, liberty and democracy— 
all those things which are as precious as life itself—is at stake. Our 
free institutions must be preserved. Our liberties must be protected. 
In the race between totalitarianism and freedom, democracy must win. 
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The call of the hour is for service and sacrifice. Labor has much at 
stake, perhaps more than any other group which is included in our 
social, national and political life. It is thoroughly conscious of the issues 
which hang in the balance. Speaking, as we do, out of an understanding 
of the heart and mind of Labor, we can assure the Nation that Labor 
is ready and willing to render exalted service. The value of that service 
will compare with the kind rendered by our heroes in the air, on the 
battlefields and on the high seas. 

The first line of war service is in the factories, the mills, the mines 
and the transportation system of the nation. These workers serving 
in the important field of production and transportation must not falter 
in their devotion and service to our nation. They must measure up to 
the high standard of excellency established by the skill, genius, training 
and service of American Labor. Success in the air, on the battlefields or 
on the high seas is impossible without an adequate supply of war ma- 
terial of all kinds. The instrumentalities of war must be produced by 
the workers of our nation. They must be supplied to the Army and the 
Navy in full measure. 

The Executive Council profoundly declares that no worker must ever 
shirk his duty or withhold from the Government a full measure of 
service. Our pledge to give, to work and to sacrifice will be redeemed 
just in proportion as our workers give their all, constantly, continu- 
ously and without interruption to the people of our own nation and to 
the cause of democracy throughout the world. 

In this crucial hour, fraught with grave consequences, the Execu- 
tive Council calls upon the members of the American Federation of Labor 
to reach new heights of production and to exemplify in daily service their 
devotion to our Government and their determination to defeat tyranny, 
despotism and treachery throughout the world. We must place American- 
ism above and beyond every other consideration. 

It is the considered opinion of the Executive Council that this ob- 
jective can be reached through full and complete compliance with the 
following stipulations. 


1. That a “no strike” policy shall be applied in all war and defense 
material production industries. This means that all workers em- 
ployed in war and defense material industries should voluntarily 
relinquish the exercise of the right to strike during the continua- 
tion of the existing state of war except where mediation, con- 
ciliation or arbitration is refused by employers. 

2. That a national agency similar to the War Labor Board which 
functioned during the World War be created by executive order 
for the purpose of dealing promptly with grievances, differences 
and complaints which may arise between employers and employees. 
Existing labor stabilization agreements or understandings and 
their administration shall in no way be interfered with or be 
impaired. 

8. That through the utilization of such agency, mediation, con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration be substituted for strikes and 
lockouts in all war and defense production industries. 

4, That the mediation and conciliation service of the Government be 
strengthened and, if necessary, increased so that it may be made 
quickly available for use in the settlement of grievances and dis- 
putes which may arise. 

5. That due regard for the health, safety, and welfare of workers 
must be accorded them if and when they are called upon to work 
overtime or in plants which may be placed upon a double shift or 
continuous working time basis. In all such situations the stand- 
ard 40-hour workweek shall be maintained and protected as a 
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basis for wages paid and the standard rule for overtime pay 
religiously observed, 

No one can adequately appraise the value of the service or the extent 
of said service which the membership of the American Federation of 
Labor is in a position to render to the Government. We offer it freely 
and without reservation. No citizen of the Republic shall give less. 
This character of service has been given by the members of the American 
Federation of Labor during the period since the national emergency 
was declared. 


Liberty, freedom and democracy are principles which are very near 
and dear to the heart of every working man and woman. They under- 
stand and know, without a shadow of doubt, that if tyranny and totali- 
tarianism win, free democratic trade unions, democracy and freedom pass 
out. Life under regimentation, as it exists among laboring people of 
totalitarian nations, would mean very little to American workers who 
from the birth of the Republic to the present time have been permitted 
to enjoy liberty, freedom and democracy. We cherish fondly within 
our hearts and lives these priceless blessings guaranteed under the Bill 
of Rights adopted 150 years ago today. In order to protect them and 
to defend them we offer our service and our lives to our Government. 


This special session of the Executive Council was followed by a conference 
with the officers of all international and national unions on December 16, 1941. 
That conference adopted the following declaration of policy: — 


We, the officers of the American Federation of Labor and of na- 
tional and international unions in affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled this 16th day of December, 1941, have care- 
fully, thoughtfully and patriotically considered the war emergency into 
which our nation and its people have been plunged and as well the 
declaration of principles and of policies submitted by the Executive 
Council and as adopted and approved by it yesterday, December 15, 1941. 

We, unhesitatingly and unequivocally, place ourselves in full accord 
= - principles, policies and procedures outlined by the Executive 

ounci 


As citizens, as workers, as trade unionists of a free land, we declare 
the overshadowing issue in the present crisis is the safeguarding of the 
priceless heritage of freedom, of liberty and the preservation of democ- 
racy. The United States is now at war with the Axis powers testing 
whether democracy will endure or tyranny and despotism will triumph— 
whether men and races shall be free or be enslaved. 


The issue is squarely and starkly set before the American people, 
whether the forces of Hitlerism and of despotism, both in the East and 
the West, or the forces of democracy and freedom are to survive. We 
dare not, we must not delude ourselves. This is a life and death struggle. 
We are, in very truth, fighting for survival of all we hold dear. Every- 
thing that we have, our possessions, our resources, our manpower— 
must be coordinated, not only to defeat the world conspiracy to enslave 
all peoples to the dream and will of a few irresponsible despots but to 
insure our liberties, to restore the freedom of all peoples of the world 
and to lay the foundations for a real and enduring peace among the 
nations of the world. 


Labor’s stake in this struggle is clear, definite and fundamental. 
Wherever despotism and dictatorship threaten free governments the very 
foundations of the labor movement are challenged. Labor dare not blind 
itself to the significance of this crucial hour. Labor cannot remain 
silent in the face of the existing danger, not only to itself but to every- 
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thing to which the free trade union movement is devoted—aye, the very 
right of organization and of freedom of the individual. 


In this crisis the American Federation of Labor, representing more 
than five million wage earners, with federated branches in every state, 
with hundreds of central labor bodies in many of our cities and with 
thousands upon thousands of local unions spread throughout the land, 
hereby reaffirms its loyalty to the principles underlying our Government 
and pledges to the President of the United States, to the Congress and 
to the people of America its undivided support for the most vigorous 
and rigorous prosecution of this war until final victory is ours. 


We declare that in this crisis the one fundamental need is for unity 
of action. Disunity means destruction. The successful prosecution of the 
war requires that all of the energies of all our people, regardless of 
race, color or creed, be concentrated to a common purpose. We, there- 
fore, call upon management of American industries and the leaders of 
Government to join in a program of cooperative action to make our 
nation not only the mighty arsenal of world democracy but as well a 
source of hope, of encouragement and of assurance to the enslaved 
peoples everywhere. We call upon industry to share with us the added 
responsibilities entailed in maintaining peaceful and cooperative rela- 
tions. We urge that the leaders of industry join with us in keeping the 
fires of industry burning and alive and help keep secure the pillars of 
freedom and of democracy. 

We regret sincerely and are deeply concerned with the destructive 
rivalry in organization that has beset the American labor field for the 
past few years. We hold all such rivalries and jurisdictional conflicts 
have no place in an emergency such as faces America and the world 
today. We, therefore, renew our offer for unity in the labor movement 
and for the common defense of our nation against mortal danger. We 
hope our call to this end may not be in vain. 

We too call upon the National Labor Relations Board to desist from 
the formulation or enforcement of .any policy, procedure or decision that 
may create dissention or intensify existing differences and conflicts in the 
household of organized labor. 

We likewise urge that those in governmental position of authority 
in this moment of national peril forego their unjustified attacks upon 
trade union organizations and their legitimate functions. 

We declare that the right of wage earners to collective bargaining 
and to function freely and fully in the legitimate sphere designed for 
them is a fundamental condition which gives opportunity for economic 
freedom and social advancement. These rights and opportunities must 
not be impaired. While we reject repressive labor legislation and insist 
upon the preservation of the essential democratic right of workers to 
cease work collectively as a last and final resort, we nevertheless pledge 
ourselves to forego the exercise of this right during the war emergency 
and to prefer submission of pending differences with employers to ap- 
proved facilities and processes for voluntary mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration. We most heartily endorse the “no-strike” policy voluntarily 
assumed by all divisions and character of Labor as announced by the 
Executive Council. Labor needs no restrictions upon the right to strike, 
when to cease production is to strike at the very heart of the nation. 
Labor will produce, and produce without interruption. 

We commend the Executive Council for its recommendation that 
there be created a War Labor Board similar to that which functioned 
so successfully during the last World War. We believe the general 
principles then enunciated for the guidance of this Board should be made 
the policy of this hour, namely, that neither Labor nor Management 
should take advantage of such an agency to prosecute either’s advan- 
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tages at the expense of the other’s, that industrial relations be pre- 
served and that every stoppage of work essential to adequate national 
defense be avoided and averted. In this regard we hold that the work 
and service of all our people are inextricably interwoven and involved 
whether engaged directly in war or defense work or whether applied to 
the necessities, safety, comfort or convenience of our civilian population. 
Total war today is no longer confined to the military forces of the land 
but embraces as well the civilian population—young and old, men, women 
and children alike. 

Experience has demonstrated that protective labor legislation and 
hour standards are for the purpose of conserving workers in order to 
make possible sustained maximum producing power. They are the safe- 
guards to national well-being. In war emergencies there may be tem- 
porary need for abolishing some standards or for modifying special 
standards for special industries. All such modifications and changes, 
however, should be the result of proven need and should be approved in 
advance by representatives of the workers. The same is true of pro- 
tective labor and employment standards established through collective 
bargaining and trade union agreements. 

To assure an uninterrupted flow of production and the maximum of 
defense effort, organized labor should be accorded by Government ade- 
quate and effective representation of its own choosing in all defense 
planning and execution. The validity of such participation by Labor in 
all our emergency efforts and undertakings is fully justified and its 
efficiency is demonstrated beyond peradventure of doubt in the experience 
of the British Government policy. Then, too, our experience in the last 
world war confirms the soundness of this policy. American organized 
labor is anxious to contribute all its efforts in all directions for the 
achievement of our country’s impregnable defense and for a speedy 
and complete victory for the forces of humanity over brutality, of free- 
dom and democracy over tyranny and despotism. 

In addition to calling upon untiring and uninterrupted activities of 
our members to produce an overabundance of the supplies and equipment 
essential to a total war and in providing adequately for necessities and 
comforts of our civilian population, we are mindful that many of our 
members, and members of their families, have been and will be called to 
the military services of our land. We pledge to them every possible aid 
and a full measure of devotion. It shall be our purpose not alone to sus- 
tain the military forces of our land but as well to safeguard the interests 
of our civilian population and hold secure the liberties and freedom of 
all our people in this greatest of all emergencies. 

We further pledge ourselves to bring these declarations of policies 
and procedures to the attention of our respective local unions and general 
membership with direction that the principles and practices herein 
declared for and made imperative by the necessities of the occasion be 
fully and immediately complied with without hesitation or equivocation. 

Inspired by these ideals of humanity, of liberty and justice and as 
herein declared a fundamental national policy, we call upon the working 
men and women of all America—indeed upon all lovers of humanity 
and of freedom—to unite in unanimous support of the President of our 
nation, and its allies, for the prosecution of total war and for the per- 
petuity and preservation of democracy here and throughout the world. 


National Labor-Industry Conference. The President of the A. F. of L. was 


asked to designate six representatives to serve with representatives of industry 
and an equal number of representatives from the C. I. O. to recommend a 


policy under which stoppages in war work should cease for the duration of 
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the war. These representatives (William Green, Matthew Woll, Daniel 
Tobin, George Meany, John Frey and John Coyne) met on December 17 
with representatives of management (Lawrence D. Bell, W. Gibson Carey, 
C. S. Ching, Donald Comer, Robert M. Gaylord, Paul G. Hoffman, Charles 
R. Hook, Thomas R. Jones, Roger D. Lapham, Reuben B. Robertson, Charles 
E. Wilson, and W. P. Witherow) and representatives of the C. I. O. (Philip 
Murray, Joseph Curran, Emil Rieve, R. J. Thomas, Julius Emspak and 
John L. Lewis). The three groups were able to agree upon three principles 
but the employers proposed a fourth upon which Labor could not concur. 
To avoid a deadlock, the President conferred with the management and labor 
groups and decided that the three principles upon which there was unity 
were adequate for the initiation of a program. They were: 

1. There would be no strikes. 

2. A War Labor Board would be set up. 

8. All grievances should be submitted to the War Labor Board for 
adjustment. 


COMBINED LABOR WAR BOARD 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt then proposed the formation of a Combined 
Labor War Board in a communication addressed to President Green under 
date of January 22, 1942, as follows: 


The White House, 
Washington, 
January 22, 1942. 
DEAR BILL: ; 
In order that Labor’s part in the national effort may be most effective 
I am asking the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 0. 
Industrial Organizations to form a Combined Labor War Board, to con- 
sult with me periodically on all matters concerning Labor’s participation 
in the war. It is my thought that this Board would meet with me, and 
therefore it should be sufficiently small to make this a real “round 
table” talk. : 
Would you be good enough to let me know as soon as possible? 
Always sincerely, 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Honorable William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


President Green responded to the request made by the President, in a 
letter dated January 23, 1942, as follows: 
Washington, D. C., 
January 23, 1942. 
To the President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C 
My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I am pleased to respond to your request that I appoint a committee 
representing the American Federation of Labor to serve with a com- 
mittee appointed by President Murray of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to serve as a Combined Labor War Board, as set forth 
in your later dated January 22. 
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Inasmuch as you request the appointment of a small committee, 1 
submit the following names of three representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor to serve on said committee: 

William Green, President; 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer; 

Daniel J. Tobin, Sixth Vice-President, American Federation of 
Labor. 

The members of this committee will be prepared to meet with you 

at your call and at your convenience. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WM. GREEN, 
: President, 
American Federation of Labor. 

President Murray of the Congress of Industrial Organizations responded 
favorably to the request submitted by President Roosevelt and named the fol- 
lowing to serve as members of the committee representing the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations: Philip Murray, R. J. Thomas, and Julius Emspak. 

The first meeting of the Combined Labor War Board, was held with 
President Roosevelt at the White House on February 6, 1942. Ten meetings 
of said Combined Labor War Board have been held. 

The subjects considered at meetings of the Combined Labor War Board 
covered Labor’s participation in the war effort, increased support to the war 
effort, adoption of a no-strike policy, formulation of wage policies, the creation 
of a War Labor Board and a Manpower Board, Labor representation upon 


Government agencies having to do with production of war material, and 


other constructive matters, all designed to increase war production and to 
increase support to the war efforts. 

The Combined Labor War Board extended to the President full and com- 
plete assurance of the willingness and determination of Labor to extend a full 
measure of support in the war effort. The President was advised that Labor 
is anxious to fulfill its duties and responsibilities to the nation. First, the 
Board pointed out that it was essential to the winning of the war that every 
step possible be taken in order to facilitate and develop to the highest point 
possible the production of ships, guns, airplanes, tanks and other munitions 
of war. Second, it was pointed out that in prosecuting the war it was of the 
utmost importance that the morale of American workers be maintained upon 
a high level. Through such procedure the American worker would gain a 
new and deep appreciation of the real meaning of the world war and the 
vital issues involved in the conflict. 

All the meetings which have been held between the Combined Labor War 
Board and President Roosevelt have been most satisfactory and productive of 
good results in the promotion of the war effort and in the protection of the 
economic, social and industrial interests of the workers of the nation. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


A Committee on Fair Employment Practice was established by Executive 
Order of the President of the United States under date of June 25, 1941, for 
the purpose of considering complaints of discrimination in the employment of 
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workers in defense industries because of race, creed, color or nationality. The 
President appointed President Green to represent the American Federation 
of Labor on this committee. 


Numerous meetings have been held by the committee, and public hearings 
have been conducted in various sections of the country. Representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor have served on the committee and have 
rendered all service possible to and in the work of the committee. The position 
of the American Federation of Labor in opposition to discrimination against 
workers because of race, creed, color or nationality has been set forth clearly 
and emphasized at meetings of the committee by the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The problems presented to the committee are difficult of solution. The 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice has rendered valuable 
public service and has accomplished definite results. Great strides have been 
made in bringing about a greater degree of economic justice for colored work- 
ers in industry, Government and in the armed forces of the United States. 


On July 30, 1942, the President transferred the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice from the War Production Board to the War Manpower 
Commission, 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The National War Labor Board was established on January 12, 1942. 
This Board is composed of four representatives of Labor, including two from 
the American Federation of Labor, and two from the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; four representatives of Industry; and four representatives of 
the public. Provision was also made for alternate members. 


Under the Executive Order, this twelve-man Board has power to “finally 
determine” all disputes that affect war production. The Executive Order 
was drafted following a conference of representatives of Labor amd Industry 
called by the President of the United States within a few days after Pearl 
Harbor, at which the following three-point agreement was reached on 
December 28, 1941: 

1. There shall be no strikes or lockouts. 

2. All disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 

8. The President shall set up a proper War Labor Board to handle 
these disputes. 

Representing the American Federation of Labor on the Board are George 
Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor, and Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. Martin P. Durkin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, and 
Robert J. Watt, International Representative, American Federation of Labor, 
are alternate members representing the Federation. 


Thomas Kennedy, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers, and 
R. J. Thomas, President of the United Automobile Workers, are the C. I. O. 
members of the Board. Clinton Golden, Assistant to the President of the 
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United Steel Workers, and Emil Rieve, President of the Textile Workers, 
are the alternates, 


Representatives of the public are William H. Davis, a New York attorney, 
Chairman; George W. Taylor, Vice-Chairman, Professor of Economics of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Frank P. Graham, President of the University 
of North Carolina; and Wayne L. Morse, Dean of the University of Oregon 
Law School. 


Industry representatives are Roger D. Lapham, Chairman of the Board, 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company; Walter C. Teagle, Chairman of the 
Board, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; E. J. McMillan, President, 
Standard Knitting Mills, Inc.; and George H. Mead, President, The Mead 
Corporation. Alternate industry members are Richard R. Deupree, President, 
Procter and Gamble Company; Cyrus Ching, Vice-President, United States 
Rubber Company; H. B. Horton, Treasurer, Chicago Bridge and Iron Corpora- 
tion; and H. L. Derby, President, American Cyanamid and Chemical Corpora- 
tion. 

Between January 12 and July 1, 1942, the Board received 272 cases 
involving 1,896,300 wage earners. During that same period a total of 48 
cases with 310,000 workers were settled in which American Federation of 
Labor unions were involved. On July 1, 35 American Federation of Labor 
cases, involving 106,300 workers were still pending before the Board. 

The following American Federation of Labor unions have brought cases 
before the National War Labor Board for settlement: International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Building and Construction Trades, United 
Textile Workers, Building Service Employees, Metal Polishers, Buffers and 
Platers, International Molders and Foundry Workers, International Associa- 
tion of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, Metal Trades Department, 
International Ladies Garment Workers, Hotel and Restaurant Employees, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, Pattern Makers League, Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, Seafarers International Union, 
Window Glass Cutters League, United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
United Automobile Workers, Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, Radio Operators 
Union, Masters, Mates and Pilots, Lumber and Sawmill Workers, International 
Council of Aluminum Workers, Paint Makers Union, United Soap, Glycerine 
and Edible Oil Workers, Hospital and Institutional Workers and Federal 
Labor Unions Nos. 19256, 22050, 20186, 22631 and 22657. 

Customarily, when the Board receives a case, it sets up a mediation panel 
composed of associate members representing Labor, employers and the public 
in an effort to secure by voluntary agreement a settlement of the issues in 
dispute. An overwhelming proportion of the issues in dispute are settled by 
mediation, by voluntary arbitration or by voluntary agreement. 

Associate members who have represented the American Federation of 
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Labor on the Board include the following: Frank P. Fenton, Director of 
Organization, George Googe, Southern Director, American Federation of 
Labor; Richard Gray, Secretary, International Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers; Fred Hewitt, Editor of International Machinists Journal; Lewis Lopez, 
International Representative, International Printing Pressmen’s Union; Joseph 
McDonagh, Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department; Frank Tobin, 
Washington Representative, International Brotherhood of Teamsters; A. L. 
Wegener, Assistant to President Brown, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; and James Wilson, Labor Counsellor, International Labor Office. 


In cases where mediation fails, the panel generally writes a report to the 
Board setting out its findings and recommendations for the settlement of the 
dispute. The Board then acts on the report of the panel and makes a decision 
on the dispute in accordance with the provisions of the Executive Order 
establishing the Board. Of a total of 112 issues presented to the Board, 87 
of them or 78 per cent were decided by unanimous vote of labor, industry and 
public members. Industry members dissented in 15 cases or 13 per cent and 
labor members dissented in 10 cases, or 9 per cent. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Board, it became apparent that 
some special machinery had to be worked out for the settlement of intra-union 
disputes between the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. 0. A 
formula for settling all such disputes, for the duration of the war, was 
worked out in conferences between President William Green of the Federation 
and the President of the C. I. O, Under the formula it was agreed that all 
disputes which were jurisdictional or intra-union in character would be 
referred to the labor members for settlement. If the labor members failed to 
agree, the issue is submitted to President Green and President Murray who 
appoint a committee which attempts to compose the differences. 

One of the most important principles considered by the Board involves its 
settlement of issues dealing with union security. Board decisions on this 
issue have generally been in the form of an order for a maintenance of union 
membership. These maintainance orders, which have varied from case to case, 
have usually provided that all union members in good standing two weeks 
after the Board order must remain members for the duration of the contract 
to hold their employment. 

Another important task before the National War Labor Board is to stabilize 
wages in accordance with the seven-point stabilization message of President 
Roosevelt. In dealing with this problem and with wages, the Board has re- 
peatedly rejected all efforts to freeze wages at existing levels. The Board 
has insisted that inequalities which would perpetuate existing injustices be 
ironed out before wages can be stabilized. In a series of decisions the Board 
has raised wages to remove inequalities between workers doing the same 
job within a plant, between workers in different plants within the same 
industry and between workers doing comparable work in the same area. 

The officers and members of the American Federation of Labor have given 
the National War Labor Board their whole-hearted cooperation. The Federa- 
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tion has demonstrated to the nation that its no-strike pledge, backed by demo- 
cratic representation of workers on a Government body to deal with the 
problem, has resulted in the minimum of interruptions in the production of 
the implements of war. Man-days lost through strikes have been reduced 
to the point where they now constitute well under one-tenth of one per cent 
of the time worked on war production. This is a record which the American 
Federation of Labor has chalked up since Pearl Harbor, and which is 
unequalled in the history of any democratic nation in the world. 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


Immediately following Pearl Harbor, the Office of Production Management, 
the Government agency charged with responsibility for war production, 
undertook to speed conversion to war production and to increase the number 
of contracts under production. To locate responsibility definitely and to give 
authority proportionate to the responsibility, on January 16 the President 
replaced OPM with the War Production Board under the Chairmanship of 
Donald Nelson. The War Production Board consists of Chairman Nelson, 
Secretary of War Stimson, Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones, William 
S. Knudsen of War Department Production, Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, the Director of the Labor Division of the WPB, Vice President 
Wallace (Chairman of the Board of Economic Warfare), and Harry L. 
Hopkins, Special Assistant to the President supervising the Defense Lend- 
Lease Program. 


The Executive Order which established the War Production Board placed 
full authority and responsibility in the chairman, with the advice and assistance 
of the members of the Board, and provided that he shall: 


1. Exercise general direction over the war procurement and produc- 
tion program. 

2. Determine the policies, plans, procedures, and methods of the sev- 
eral Federal departments, establishments, and agencies in respect to war 
procurement and production, including purchasing, contracting, specifi- 
cations, and construction; and including conversion, requisitioning, plant 
expansion, and the financing thereof; and issue such directives in respect 
thereto as he may deem necessary or appropriate. 

8. Perform the functions and exercise the powers vested in the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board by Executive Order No. 8875 
of August 28, 1941. 

4. Supervise the Office of Production Management in the performance 
of its responsibilities and duties, and direct such changes in its organiza- 
tion as he may deem necessary. 

5. Report from time to time to the President on the progress of war 
procurement and production; and perform such other duties as the 
President may direct. 


The Board began preparing orders to limit production in whole or in part 
by a prescribed time in consumer goods industries. Scarcities in raw mate- 
rials and impossibility of increasing production facilities, made necessary 
priorities restricting supplies to firms engaged in war contracts and control 
over inventories in order to save materials and facilities for war needs, 
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Chairman Nelson stated that conversion was the only straight, fast way 
to get ample war production. Conversion of the automobile industry was 
already in the process under instructions to end by February 1, 1942. Allo- 
cation of contracts took place in this industry alone. Industry committees for 
other industries—the refrigerator, domestic washing machines, radios, phono- 
graphs, stoves, furnaces and metal furniture—were asked to consult with 
WPB to determine conversion programs. As contracts had to be negotiated 
with the War and Navy Departments, conversion involved uncertainties for 
many firms and unemployment for many workers. Unfortunately Labor was 
not represented in industry committees. The Labor Division set up labor 
committees which, meeting separately from the industry committees, some- 
times had a chance to consider limitation orders in advance of their date of 
effectiveness. In very rare instances joint committee meetings were arranged 
with administrators, 

Joint Meetings with Management. In two industries (stoves and agri- 
cultural implements) joint meetings with industry advisory committees 
have been held. In the case of the stove industry the labor advisory committee 
members sat in at the meeting of the industry advisory committee and con- 
tributed to the discussion of problems of employment, manpower, and other 
pertinent matters, , 


In the agricultural implement industry, four representatives from Labor 
and five from management were chosen to make their suggestions as to a 
constructive plan for readjusting the industry to the curtailed production 
necessitated by shortage of materials. The labor and industry committees 
each worked out separate programs then met jointly to discuss different 
points with the WPB officials. 

These two developments represent the first steps toward accomplishing 
joint consideration by Labor and Industry of conversion problems. Labor 
has been attempting to bring this about for some time. 

Opportunity for joint consideration of programs has not yet gone far 
enough and it is hoped that this constructive development may be carried 
further. 

From the first the American Federation of Labor has maintained that 
procurement for total war involved such consequences to our whole economy 
and our employment structure, that methods of former years should not be 
followed. We maintained that contracts should be allocated in the light of 
continuous inventories of plant equipment and facilities and their potential 
war production capacities, paralleled by inventories of work skills and work 
experience of the production staffs. 

We maintained that the Federal Government had the responsibility for 
planning for the fullest use of plant facilities and workers in order to have 
maximum production of war equipment constantly available. Up to date, the 
War Production Administration has not fully achieved its purpose to reach a 
maximum in war production material or to convert remaining production 
facilities into consumer production. As a result there is a scarcity of steel, 
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scarce metals are used unnecessarily for non-military purposes, synthetic rub- 
ber has been delayed, and manpower hours of production have been lost. 

Procurement as usual has continued so that the great preponderance of 
primary contracts has gone to the largest corporations. Small companies find 
it practically impossible to get primary contracts and difficult to get sub- 
contracts. Business had taken pride in its ability to master executive diffi- 
culties, but the experience of private business in this field is not yet in- 
corporated in the giant production undertaking which the Government 
initiated. 

The Government has an additional responsibility for most efficient cost 
accounting, so that all payments on contracts shall be on a basis of exact 
information as established by cost and production accounting, and our nation 
spared unnecessarily high costs. 

The American Federation of Labor was anxious to prevent the distress that 
would attend closing down small plants, and equally to present a balance 
between small business and large enterprise in our economy. A Division of 
Contract Distribution was established but it was separate and uncoordinated 
with procurement by the Army, Navy and Treasury, and hence ineffective. 
After considering the problem’ of small plants, Congress enacted legislation 
(approved June 11, 1942) directing the Chairman of the War Production 
Board to establish the Smaller War Plants Corporation with five directors 
to make loans or advances, to finance the acquisition of equipment facilities, 
machinery, materials, etc., to enter into contracts with the Government and 
to perform them through sub-contracts let to small business concerns. This 
agency should bring considerable relief to small companies. Mr. E. E. Walker 
of the International Association of Machinists was appointed to serve with 
this agency. Labor believes and repeatedly urges that war procurement 
should be directly under civilian control, for we believe the military should 
not have control over civilian life. 

The matters of basic management doubtless will be incorporated in practice 
before the war is ended. However, in spite of these undesirable over-all man- 
agerial inefficiencies, our production concerns are turning out products and 
equipment in amazing quantities, continually breaking records and setting 
new standards. American workers and employers are genuinely patriotic and 
are working as never before because they realize the issues involved in this 
war. Our great system of private enterprise has demonstrated its capacity 
to rise to an emergency, and Management and Labor stand ready to see pro- 
duction through for the duration. 

Manpower Problems in Industrial Conversion. When a consumer goods 
industry is curtailed and a portion of its plant converted to war work, special 
consideration should be given to the following points by the labor represent- 
atives developing their suggestions for the curtailment problem: 


1. Workers laid off by curtailment should be certified at once to the 
employment service. 
2. If the loss of jobs is to be permanent for the duration of the war, every 
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effort should be made to place these workers on other jobs as quickly 
as possible, 

3. Cost of transportation to other war production centers, if this is neces- 
sary to secure work, is not to be borne by the worker alone. It is 
important that he have assistance when moving himself and his family 
to a new home. Little has been done as yet to provide for this 
important matter. 

4, When a worker’s family must liquidate their investments in one town 
in order to move to another town where they can secure war employ- 
ment, assistance should be given them in liquidating their investments 
so that unnecessary losses will not occur. In Great Britain the Govern- 
ment assists workers in this way and pays part of the expenses of 
moving to a new locality. 


Labor Production Division. As reported to the 1941 Convention, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had far from satisfactory representation under the 
former Office of Production Management. After war was declared this situa- 
tion became increasingly a hardship and an injustice. Conversion from 
civilian to war production was speeded up, and unemployment rose sharply 
in some communities so that they became distress areas. Workers have 
information which would have been helpful in planning industry orders. In 
addition, workers needed advance information to plan for their own welfare. 
The Federation struggled against heavy odds to secure representation for 
unions on labor advisory committees for industries and then struggled to 
bring about joint meetings between industry and labor advisory committees. 
The Labor Division had laid down the principle of proportional representation 
without definition of membership or requiring objective and comparable data as 
a basis for decisions. At no time were the functions and authority of labor 
advisory committees defined. In fact, the Labor division of both the Office of 
Production Management and the War Production Board was never an integral 
part of the operations of the agency. The War Production Board was a step 
toward lodging authority for war production in one agency and under one 
executive. It was logical that the functions of the Labor Division should 
be reorganized according to the purposes and policy of the new administra- 
tion. This was done when the Manpower Commission was created and the 
Division became the Labor Production Division with the following respon- 
sibilities: 

1. To bring to the Chairman of the War Production Board information 
and recommendations relating to the actual production problems in 
which Labor is primarily involved. 

To promote improved relations between Labor and Management in war 
industries. 

To recommend War Production Board policies on labor matters. 

To organize labor advisory committees to represent Labor in War Pro- 
duction Board affairs. 

To distribute war information among workers. 


To promote stabilization of wages, hours, and working conditions in 
major war industries through established collective bargaining processes. 


So pg fs 
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Mr. Wendell Lund was appointed director of the Labor Production Division. 
He reorganized the Division for its new work. Mr. Joseph Keenan of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was made Assistant Director 
to deal with the American Federation of Labor matters. 


The Division created a Labor Policy Committee to help guide the decisions, 
with equal representation for workers and employers. President Green 
nominated John P. Frey, Frank Fenton and George Masterton to represent 
the Federation. This Committee which meets weekly with the director and 
leading members of his staff, has guided the organization of the Division, 
selection of its key personnel, and formulation of its policies. In addition, 
it has participated in consultations of the War Production Board as a whole. 


To realize the stated objectives of the Division, several branches have been 
established within it. These are the War Production Drive and the Wage 
Stabilization Branches, the Industry Branch Consultant Service and the 
Field Operations Section. 


Within the War Production Drive Branch is the Industrial Relations 
Section, which organizes, assists, and services plant labor-management com- 
mittees, and aids in settling labor disputes when requested to do so by the 
union involved. 

The Wage Stabilization Branch, through its administration of the Ship- 
building Stabilization Agreement, has done much to promote stable labor 
conditions in the industry. Its scope now includes the holding of Labor-Man- 
agement-Government conferences for the formulation of industry-wide stabi- 
lization agreements. 

Rudolph N. Marginot of the American Federation of Labor is Labor Rep- 
resentative on the Industry Board of Appeals. 

Labor representatives for seven of the WPB’s fourteen regional and sub- 
regional offices will be chosen from Federation ranks. The remaining seven 
offices will have A. F. of L. members as associate regional representatives. 
It will be the job of the regional labor representatives guided by a regional 
labor committee, to aid the workers in the production problems. 

Within the last three weeks, as a result of conferences between represent- 
atives of the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. with Mr. Nelson, 
it was agreed that two Labor men should be appointed as vice-chairmen on 
Mr. Nelson’s staff and that a War Production Drive Board should be set up 
consisting of an impartial chairman, two representatives of Labor and two 
of employers. . 

Union-Management Cooperation. Union-management cooperation is a 
logical outgrowth of collective bargaining, and as such has been endorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor for many years. In companies where 
a satisfactory relationship exists between management and bona fide unions, 
union-management cooperation constructively carried out may have many 
advantages for the company and its workers. 

Organized labor has welcomed the stimulus given to union-management 
cooperation by Donald Nelson in his request early in 1942 to employers and 
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workers in war production, asking them to set up labor-management coopera- 
tive committees. Up to early August, more than 1,200 committees had been 
set up. In somewhat more than half the cases, as far as can be ascertained, 
workers are represented in these committees by bona fide trade unions. 


In cases where Labor is represented through bona fide unions in the 
activities of the cooperative committee, important developments are in the 
making. The Labor Division of the War Production Board is following these 
developments carefully. As yet with the production drive in its early stages, 
it is not possible to reach definite conclusions. 


It is clear, however, that through the joint committees representing Labor 
and Management in equal numbers and concerning themselves with various 
phases of production, an important mechanism for union-management coopera- 
tion is being worked out. This growth and development in joint consideration 
of plant problems is gradually building up a basic democratic structure 
which will last after the war. Management and unions are learning to work 
together in a new and constructive relationship. 

To union members an immense new opportunity is open to contribute their 
thoughts and ideas to the betterment of production and the improvement of 
plant conditions. Members are seizing this opportunity eagerly, so much so 
that in some of the larger companies, employing several thousand workers, 
as many as five persons are kept busy full time considering the suggestions 
that union. members have made. 

Already these suggestions dre making an important contribution in the 
betterment of production. A number of companies report striking progress 
in the quantity of production, saving of waste, and better plant procedure 
since the union-management cooperative committees have been instituted. 

Unions have welcomed this development where it is properly carried out 
because it builds for greater union security and a more constructive relation- 
ship between unions and management. 

The importance of the trade union as the agency to make labor-management 
cooperation possible and valuable in the war production effort has become 
very obvious. Through the unions, workers can make a creative contribution 
which cannot be given where no union organization exists. For this reason 
some unions have explained to workers that they can give a patriotic service 
by organizing a union so as to take part in the war production drive and so 
make their fullest possible contribution to the war production effort. The 
function of the union in taking responsibility to improve production is to sug- 
gest changes in procedure, adjust wage rates where necessary, and handle a 
multiplicity of other details which cannot be replaced by any other agency. 
Through the union workers can give a whole-hearted creative contribution 
which would not be possible except through their own democratic organization 
which they themselves control. 

A serious obstacle to progress exists where management refuses to see the 
value of the union-management cooperative committee. There are cases 
where management has refused to organize such committees. There are other 
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cases where although the committee is organized, management refuses to give 
hearing to the suggestions made by workers, or to treat the committee seriously. 
In many plants, on the other hand, top management officials sit on the 
cooperative committees and when this is the case, the committee becomes a 
vital and stimulating force in plant production. It is important for top 
management officials and top union officials to work together if the union- 
management cooperative committee is to give its greatest service. 


The guarantee of piece rates is another important matter. Unless workers 
are assured by an agreement with the company that their piece rates will 
not be reduced when they speed production, there can be no possibility of a 
whole-hearted effort to increase output and improve efficiency. Unions have 
made this discovery and found that piece rates must be safeguarded. 


Unions have also stated that a relationship of confidence and frank and 
open dealings between Management and Labor must exist, otherwise union- 
management cooperation cannot make any significant achievement. There 
have been cases where a company has tried to use the plan to institute a 
company union, but such cases appear to be rare. 

In the larger war plants the over-all union-management cooperative com- 
mittee, which consists of an equal number of representatives of management 
and workers, is supplemented by a series of subcommittees. In one plant for 
example, where six international unions and one Federal labor union are con- 
cerned, the over-all cooperative committee consists of one representative from 
each union, making seven union representatives in all and seven management 
representatives. Subcommittees in this and other plants are responsible for 
such phases of plant activity as the following: conservation of materials, keep- 
ing production records, preventing bottlenecks, keeping tools and machinery in 
condition, safety, absenteeism, training, general plant efficiency. Committees 
on publicity and committees on the transportation of workers from their homes 
to the plant also form a part of the union-management cooperative setup. 

In some of the larger plants there are departmental subcommittees, so 
that each department has its own committee to see that plans worked out by 
the functional committees above described are carried out in that department 
and that the workers in that department have an opportunity to make sug- 
gestions and contribute ideas which will be quickly cleared to the proper 
committees. 

Another important function of the union-management committees is the 
opening of information to workers through which they will develop a better 
understanding of plant operations and the relation of their particular job to 
the whole functioning organization. In cases where shortages of material are 
forcing the closing down of certain departments, the bringing of information 
is particularly important. Thus workers may know whether it is vital to speed 
up a certain operation so that a few finished pieces of equipment may reach 
the war front earlier even though other parts of the plant must close down 
for lack of material. 


Because union-management cooperation is bringing information to work- 
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ers which was never before available to them, it is building a more intelligent 
approach to work and enabling workers to make a more creative contribution. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN WAR PRODUCTION 


Women and young people who are entering the labor market in increasing 
numbers make up two of our major reserves of manpower. 

At the present time women are accounting for more of the current upswing 
in employment than men. Between May, 1941, and May, 1942, 1,700,000 
additional women were employed and only 1,400,000 additional men. A great 
many of these women have been and will be drawn from nonworker groups, as 
shown by the fact that the number of women who were unemployed during the 
May, 1941, to May, 1942, period declined by only 800,000. Assimilation of new 
women into industry involves special problems which must be dealt with in 
the interest of the workers themselves and in furthering the goals for which 
this war is being fought. These problems include quality of training, condi- 
tions of work, special safeguards on the job, hours and wages, and, for the 
large group of mothers with children under 16 years, adequate provision for 
day care of children. 

The new woman worker is as entitled to the same program of orientation 
into this new field of activity as is the male worker who enters industry from 
agriculture. Both the industry and the worker will profit from careful initial 
training and intelligent use of personnel advisers. 

In both England and Germany it was found that labor laws must be 
strengthened rather than relaxed to bring about successful employment of 
women in industry, yet we find in this country that many states have 
relaxed labor laws affecting the employment of women in industry. By 
the end of July, 1942, 34 states had taken legislative or administrative 
action to relax laws which require a day of rest every seven days, restrict 
night work, and set maximum hours for women workers. Most of the new 
laws are of a temporary nature enacted for the emergency period only. We 
must make certain, however, that these women and their families are not 
victimized by their patriotism and that relaxations and exemptions are not 
eyanted unless such a step is vital to an Allied victory. Employers and legisla- 
tors should also bear in mind the rapid decline in efficiency where health and 
morale are damaged by long hours or night shifts. 

Our experience in the last war and during our present war production 
program has proved that the work of women in industry is equal, and in 
many cases superior, to that of men. Wages paid to women workers must be 
equal to the pay of male workers for the same job. The differential wage 
rate is disappearing to a degree and it must be eliminated entirely from our 
production picture. Wages, hours and conditions of work for women can be 
improved through organization. We call the attention of all international 
unions to their responsibility to offer this new group of workers membership 
and the necessary union protection. 

Several million potential women workers are prevented from entering the 
labor market by their responsibility for children under 16 years of age. The 
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mothers’ first responsibility is to home and children and they should not 
seek employment unless the need is imperative. There is a large group of 
working mothers whose young children are not being adequately cared for 
during their working hours. According to school reports, the practice of 
keeping 7 and 8-year-olds home from school to care for younger children is 
becoming more and more prevalent. Increasing number of “latch key” children 
must unlock an empty house and prepare their own meals after school hours. 
Such gross neglect will inevitably be reflected in the growth of juvenile 
delinquency, a problem which we faced during the last war and which is 
serious in England today. Adequate provision must be made to care for 
these children and to relieve their mothers of anxiety. Freedom from worry 
over home responsibilities is important to efficiency on the job. 

Community programs for day-care of children, supported by state leader- 
ship and guidance and by Federal assistance where necessary, are imperative 
in areas where mothers are being employed in war work. A “Committee for 
the Care of Children in Wartime” should be formed in each community, with 
representatives from social agencies, parent groups, labor organizations, 
employer organizations, educational institutions, and government agencies 
concerned with defense and public welfare. The program prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor includes individual 
counseling service for mothers, foster-family day care, centers for group 
care, before and after school care for the school-age child, homemaker service, 
supplementary care for sick children, and training programs for homemaker 
aides, foster mothers, and group care personnel. 


By the end of July, 1942, four states had taken action which in varying 
degrees relaxes the protection under the law of children in industry. The 
safeguarding of young workers in war-time industry and agriculture is of 
major importance. In 1941 more than 3,000,000 persons of 14 years and over, 
who were in school in April, were actively participating in the labor market 
during July and August. Figures covering the summer of 1942 will show an 
even greater influx of students, especially into agricultural labor. Available 
jobs at good pay will induce many to continue working rather than to return 
to school in September. Child labor laws and school attendance requirements 
must be maintained for the protection of these young people. “Children bear 
the promise of a better world. Our task as never before is to defend and 
protect them to the end that the promise is fulfilled.” The youth of America 
must be prepared mentally and physically to accept the responsibilities of 
rebuilding the world when this war is ended. 

The American Federation of Labor urges that there be no relaxation in 
protection of working women and children under labor legislation. Although 
the course of the war may necessitate some modification of this policy, at the 
present time it is neither necessary nor advisable that more severe demands 
be made upon the women and young people engaged in war production. 
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PRISON LABOR IN WAR MATERIAL PRODUCTION 


On May 6, 1942, Attorney General Biddle submitted a legal opinion to the 
President of the United States to the effect that the services of prisoners may 
be used for the production of war material. As a result of said opinion the 
President called upon the Department of Labor to modify certain features of 
the Walsh-Healey Act so as to permit the production of war material in Fed- 
eral prisons and state prisons as well. 


The head of the division within the Department of Labor who is clothed 
with authority to administer the Walsh-Healey Act, stated that it is the 
purpose of the Government to use much of the material produced in prisons 
to supply lend-lease demands rather than to utilize said material for national 
war needs. He further advised that it was agreed and understood that goods 
thus manufactured in prisons for war use will be sold to the Government for 
the same price paid those who produce the same goods in private industry, 
this action to be taken for the purpose of preventing the charge of undue 
and unfair competition. 

The Executive Council, at its meeting held May 13-22, 1942, gave special 
consideration to the legal opinion of Attorney General Biddle herein referred 
to,-and the statement made by the administrator within the Department of 
Labor clothed with authority to administer the Walsh-Healey Act. All mem- 
bers of the Council expressed grave apprehension over the effect of the modi- 
fication of prison labor legislation as set forth in the legal opinion rendered 
by the Attorney General. The Executive Council expressed its determination, 
in conformity with the traditional policy of the American Federation of Labor, 
to do everything possible to protect free labor from the competition of convict 
labor. While inspired by a sincere desire to serve in every way in the promo- 
tion of the war effort, the members of the Council expressed emphatic oppo- 
sition to the repeal of convict labor legislation which had been secured as a 
result of years of effort on the part of the American Federation of Labor. 


The Executive Council adopted a motion that in view of the opinion 
rendered by the Attorney General of the United States which authorized 
Federal prison authorities to use Federal prisoners for the creation of war 
material and war essentials; and whereas the opinion sets forth that they may 
purchase from state prisons war commodities and materials; therefore, con- 
forming to that judgment the Council requests the Superintendent of Federal 
Prisons to consult with representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
in the extension, operation or application of this work so as to assure ade- 
quate protection for free labor and yet promote the war service. Further- 
more, inasmuch as the Secretary of Labor is clothed with authority to grant 
exemptions under the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act that we request the 
Secretary of Labor not to make a general exemption, and further, that in 
every exemption considered, the representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor be given the opportunity of presenting our point of view prior to 
the issuance of such exemption so that free labor will not be detrimentally 
affected and that the war effort may be enhanced. 
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This action of the Executive Council was transmitted to the Secretary of 
Labor, as well as to the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, under date 
of June 16, 1942, 

The President on July 18, 1942, issued an Executive Order relating to the 
employment of prison labor in the production of war matefial goods, This 
Executive Order, No. 9196, reads as follows: 

Under and by virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the 
United States, and in order to remove any doubts which might otherwise 
exist and to insure the effective utilization of all existing productive 
facilities, it is hereby ordered that Executive Order No. 325A of May 18, 
1905, be, and the same is hereby, suspended for the period of the war 
and for six months thereafter to the extent necessary to permit officers 
and agencies of the Federal Government charged with the purchase or 
procurement of articles necessary in the conduct of the war to procure, 
directly or indirectly, through any contractor or sub-contractor or other- 
wise, articles of any kind produced in any Federal, state or territorial 
prison, provided such articles are not produced pursuant to any contract 
or other arrangement under which prison labor is hired out to, or em- 
ployed or used by, any private person, firm or corporation. 

Prior to the issuance of this order, however, the Secretary of Labor (who 
is authorized to make exemptions in the application of the restrictive features 
of the Walsh-Healey Act to the employment of convict labor in the production 
of goods where justice and public interest are served thereby) issued an order 
amending regulations for administration of the Walsh-Healey Act and exempt- 
ing from the coverage of the act contracts negotiated during the present war 
in states or territories of the United States or with instrumentalities wholly 
owned or controlled by them for the manufacture or furnishing of materials, 
supplies, articles and equipment necessary for the war purposes. 

The Executive Council fully realizes that the nation is at war and that the 
productive services of all must be used in the prosecution of the war effort. 
These facts must be faced in a realistic and patriotic way. Notwithstanding 
the modifications of restrictive convict labor legislation as provided for in 
the opinion of the Attorney General, the Executive Order of the President 
and the order of the Secretary of Labor, during the war emergency, it is the 
purpose of the Executive Council to stand guard against and to oppose any 
attempt which may be made to permanently repeal, modify or change the pro- 
visions as well as the application of the Walsh-Healey Act and other convict 
labor legislation secured through the efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


MANPOWER 


The Manpower Commission was created by Executive Order on April 18, 
1941. Simultaneously with the Executive Order creating the Manpower Com- 
mission, two of what had been the main functions of the Labor Division were 
transferred to the new Commission—labor supply and war training. 

The President delegated Paul V. McNutt Chairman of the Manpower 
Commission. The other members are Goldthwaite H. Dorr, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; James V. Forrestal, Under-Secretary of the Navy; Claude R. 
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Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture; Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War Production Board; Wendell Lund, Labor 
Production Division, War Production Board; Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service; Arthur S. Flemming, Civil Service; John B. Blanford, Jr., Federal 
Housing Authority; and Otto Beyer, War Transportation. 


The Commission has the following responsibilities: 


1. To formulate plans and programs and establish basic national policies 
to assure the most effective mobilization and maximum utilization of the 
nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war; and issue such policy 
and operating directives as may be necessary thereto. 

. To estimate the requirements of manpower for industry; review all 
other estimates of needs for military, agricultural, and civilian man- 
power; and direct the several departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment as to the proper allocation of available manpower. 

3. Determine basic policies for, and take such other steps as are necessary 
to coordinate, the collection and compilation of labor market data by 
Federal departments and agencies. 

4. To establish policies and prescribe regulations governing all Federal 
programs relating to the recruitment, vocational training and placement 
of workers to meet the needs of industry and agriculture. 

5. To prescribe basic policies governing the filling of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s requirements for manpower, excluding those of the military and 
naval forces, and issue such operating directives as may be necessary 
thereto. 

6. To formulate legislative programs designed to facilitate the most 
effective mobilization and utilization of the manpower of the country, 
and with the approval of the President, recommend such legislation as 
may be necessary for this purpose. 


nN 


The Commission has twelve regional boards on each of which is a represent- 
ative of the U. S. Employment Service, the Training Division, the Civil Service, 
the Army, and the Navy. In each locality one person represents manpower, and 
there is a local Labor Supply Committee consisting of equal representation of 
Labor and of Management. 


The Chairman of the Manpower Commission on May 25, 1942, issued Order 
No. 1, creating its Management-Labor Policy Committee, which was authorized 
to consider and recommend to the chairman matters of major policy, to initiate 
studies and formulate policies as well as consider those referred to it by the 
chairman, This committee which meets weekly, consists of: 

For Labor: (A. F. of L.): Frank P. Fenton, Director of Organization, 
American Federation of Labor; John P. Frey, President, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment; George Masterton, President, United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters. For Congress of Industrial Organizations: Clinton S. Golden, 
Assistant to the President, United Steel Workers of America; John Green, 
President, Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers; Walter P. 
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Reuther, member Executive Board, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Workers of America. 

For Management: R. Conrad Cooper, Assistant Vice-President, Wheeling 
Steel Corporation; H. A. Enoch, Chief of Personnel, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
R. E. Gillmor, President, Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc.; R. Randall Irwin, 
Industrial Relations Director, Lockhead Aircraft Corporation; C. J. Whipple, 
President, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Company; Colonel Kenneth Gardner, 
Industrial Relations Counsel, New York Shipbuilding Company. 

The Chairman of the Manpower Commission assured the President of the 
American Federation of Labor that the Management-Labor Committee was 
co-equal with the Commission and that no action would be taken without 
the approval of the Committee. This assurance is doubly important in view 
of the great power given to the Commission—power which would amount to 
control over their work lives. The agency is wise in giving to representatives 
of Labor and employers a voice in deciding policies and in setting up a nation- 
wide system of representative committees by districts and localities to which 
appeal may be taken from decisions of administrators carrying out policies 
of the Commission. 

This organization is applying the fundamental principles of democracy in 
first trying to get voluntary cooperation and when orders must be given 
developing them in accord with the experience and judgment of those 
concerned. 

As the War Production Board has responsibility for war production, the 
Manpower Commission has responsibility for the best possible use of our 
citizenry for the needs of war and the civilian population. The Commission 
has an operating executive who has set up these sections: information 
service, negro relations unit, minority groups relations unit, planning and 
progress reporting and a statistical analysis unit. 

In addition are the following operating agencies of the Commission: 

The Training Division, responsible for all war training. 

The Industrial Employment Division which operates through the U. S. 
Employment Service and all agencies with employment functions. 

A Division of Professional and Technical Personnel which maintains a 
national register and college training progress. 

On June 22, the Chairman issued the following eight directives: 


1. The United States Employment Service, to maintain lists of essential 
activities and essential occupations. 

2. The War Production Board, to furnish information as to relative 
importance of critical war products. 

3. To United States Employment Service, to accord certain placement 
priorities. 

4. To United States Employment Service, to encourage transfers to 
essential activities. 

5. To Director of Selective Service, concerning occupational deferments for 
individuals needed for essential occupations in essential activities. 
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6. To United States Employment Service, to expedite the recruitment and 
placement of essential agricultural workers. 

7. To Secretary of Agriculture, concerning adequate housing for transient 
essential agricultural workers. 

8. To certain Government agencies, concerning adequate transportation 
for workers in essential activities. 


Similarly in each of the 12 regions, the Manpower Commission seeks the 
cooperation of Labor and management. 

The Regional Management-Labor War Manpower Committees consist of 
two representatives of the American Federation of Labor, two representatives 
of the C. I. O., one representative of railway labor unions, and five representa- 
tives of management, with the Regional Director of the Manpower Commission 
as non-voting chairman. These regional committees shall perform the follow- 
ing functions: 

The Regional Committees shall serve as consultants to the Regional 
Director within the scope of policies and instructions issued by the 


Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. In addition, and subject 
to such policies and instructions, each such Committee shall: 


a. Advise the Regional Director as to methods for securing full 
participation by Industrial Area Committees; 

b. Through its individual members, or as a Regional Committee, 
render assistance with respect to industrial area situations which 
are beyond the scope of a local committee or situations which 
require the participation of an impartial non-local representative; 

c. Review recommendations of Industrial Area Committees for the 
purpose of making recommendations to the Regional Director 
regarding actions to be taken. 


The Industrial Area Management-Labor Committees shall be composed of 
one or two representatives of the American Federation of Labor, one or two 
representatives of the C. I. O., and two or four representatives of manage- 
ment. The Area Director shall be the non-voting chairman. This committee 
shall perform functions similar to the regional committee within its juris- 
diction. 

The industrial committees are to make recommendations to the area director. 
If he concurs, his decision is final, unless the Regional Director asks to have 
the matter submitted to him. If the Regional Director concurs, he shall so 
advise the Area Director; if he does not concur, he shall refer the matter to 
the management-labor committee and may direct the Area Director to suspend 
action pending review. 

The regional committee makes recommendations to the Regional Director. 
If the Regional Director concurs, his decision is final. Whenever action is 
taken upon matters originating in an area, the Area Director shall be advised 
of decisions, who, in turn, shall inform his area committee. 

When the Regional Director does not concur in the recommendations of the 
Regional Committee, the Committee may apply to the National Management- 
Labor Committee which may request that no action be taken pending 
review. 
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The National Committee shall make its recommendations to the Chairman 
of the Manpower Commission whose decision shall be final. 


The Management-Labor Committee developed the following provisions for 
Regional and Industrial Area Management-Labor War Manpower Committees 
and appeal procedures: 


I. General 


The effective utilization of the nation’s manpower necessities the par- 
ticipation of Management, Labor and the Public in the development of 
policies dealing with manpower. To facilitate this participation there 
has been established at the national level a Management-Labor Policy 
Committee which initiates or reviews proposed policies and makes recom- 
mendations to the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission with 
respect thereto. The proper execution of the program and policies of the 
War Manpower Commission through the regional and industrial area 
representatives of the War Manpower Commission requires the assistance 
of Management and Labor in effectuating such policies. There will be 
established in each region a Regional Management-Labor War Manpower 
Committee and such Industrial Area Management-Labor Committees as 
may be necessary. The selection of management and labor representatives 
on such committees will be so made that those chosen truly represent 
the point of view of their groups and will, as a result, be helpful in 
securing the cooperation of Management and Labor in the execution of the 
program and policies developed. 


II. National Management-Labor Policy Committee 


In addition to the functions heretofore vested in the National Man- 
agement-Labor Policy Committee, that committee shall be authorized to 
review any recommendation of a Regional Management-Labor Committee 
and shall submit its advice with respect thereto to the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. 


III. Organization of Regional and Area Committees 


A. Regional Management-Labor War Manpower Committees 
1. Composition 
The Regional Committees will be composed of: 
Two representatives of the American Federation of Labor, 
Two representatives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
One representative of the railway labor organizations, 
Five representatives of Management. 
The Regional Director of the War Manpower Commission shall 
be the non-voting Chairman of the Regional Committee. 
2. Selection 
The Labor representatives of the National Management-Labor 
Policy Committee shall nominate a panel of individuals, recom- 
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mended by such representatives as Labor members of the Regional 

Committees, 

The Management representatives of the National Management- 
Labor Policy Committee shall nominate a panel of individuals 
recommended by such representatives as Management members of 
the Regional Committees. 

The National Management-Labor Policy Committee shall recom- 
mend a panel of individuals, consisting of an equal number of 
individuals from the panels nominated by the Labor representatives 
and by the Management representatives of the Committee, respec- 
tively, from which an equal number of Management and Labor 
members will be appointed to each Regional Management Committee 
by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 

3. Functions 

The regional committees shall serve as consultants to the Re- 
gional Director within the scope of policies and instructions issued 
by the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. In addition, 
and subject to such policies and instructions, each such Committee 
shall: 

a. Advise the Regional Director as to methods for securing full 
participation by Industrial Area Committees; 

b. Through its individual members, or as a regional committee, 
render assistance. with respect to industrial area situations 
which are beyond the scope of a local committee or situations 
which require the participation of an impartial non-local repre- 
sentative; 

c. Review recommendations of Industrial Area Committees for the 
purpose of making recommendations to the Regional Director 
regarding actions to be taken. 

B. Industrial Area Management-Labor War Manpower Committees 
1. Composition 
The Industrial Area Committees shall be composed of: 

One or two representatives of the American Federation of Labor. 

One or two representatives of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 

izations. 

Two or four representatives of Management. 

The Area Director shall be the non-voting Chairman of the 
Industrial Area Committee. 

Where a transportation problem exists (other than local trans- 
portation), the Area Committee may be enlarged to include a rep- 
resentative of railway labor organizations and a representative 
of railroad management. 

2. Selection 

The following procedure will be followed in selecting mem- 

bers: 
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(a) The Regional Director shall, in writing, request the various 
industrial area employer associations or other appropriate 
groups to nominate the required number of representatives of 
employers engaged in essential activities to serve as repre- 
sentatives of Management. If it is determined that there is 
need for a railroad management representative the Regional 
Director shall request railroad management to nominate an 
employer representative to serve on the Committee; 

(b) The Regional Director shall, in writing, request the local 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations labor organizations to nominate the required 
number of individuals representing workers engaged in essential 
activities, to serve as representatives of Labor. If it is deter- 
mined that there is need for a railway labor representative, 
the Regional Director shall request appropriate railway labor 
organizations to nominate a Labor representative to serve on 
the Committee; 

(e) From the nominations so submitted, the Regional Director 
shall appoint the Labor and Management representatives of the 
Area Committee. 


Alternative Composition and Selection 


When in the judgment of the Regional Director the interest of 
the War Manpower program can be better served by a different 
composition or method of selection of either Management or Labor 
representatives, such other composition or method of selection may 
be adopted after consultation with the Regional Committee. 


Functions 


The Industrial Area Committee shall function on the basis of 
and within the scope of policies approved by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

The Industrial Area Committees shall be responsible for: 

(a) Obtaining local cooperation in effectuating the policies and 
program approved by the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission. 

(b) Obtaining the cooperation of local Management and Labor in 
the solution, on a local basis, of all manpower problems relating 
primarily to Management, Labor, or Management and Labor. 
such solutions to be within the framework of the policies and 
program approved by the Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission ; 

(c) Facilitating the work of the War Manpower Commission in 
effecting the orderly transfer of needed workers to essential 
activities; 

(d) Hearing complaints of individual workers or employers, or 
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groups of workers or employers, concerning any section or 
failure to act by local representatives of governmental agencies 
which are carrying out any part of the program of the War 
Manpower Commission. The Committee shall make recommen- 
dations to the Industrial Area War Manpower Director con- 
cerning such cases. 


Procedure for Review of Recommendations of Industrial Area and Regional 
Management-Labor War Manpower Committees. 


I. Industrial Area Committee Recommendations. 


The recommendations of Area Committees will be made to the Industrial 
Area War Manpower Director. If the Area Director concurs in such recom- 
mendations, his decision shall be final, unless the Regional Director requests 
that the matter be submitted to him for further review. If the Area Director 
does not concur in any such recommendation, the Area Committee may 
request the Regional Director for the War Manpower Commission to review 
the matter. If the Regional Director concurs in the Area Committee recom- 
mendations, he shall instruct the Area Director accordingly. If the Regional 
Director does not concur in the Area Committee’s recommendations, he shall 
refer the matter to the Regional Committee and may direct the Area Director 
to suspend action on the matter involved, pending the review by the Regional 
Committee. 


II. Regional Committee Recommendations. 

The recommendations of the Regional Committee will be made to the 
Regional Director. Such recommendations may be with respect to matters 
originating at the regional level or with respect to matters originating in an 
Area Committee and reviewed by the Regional Committee. If the Regional 
Director accepts the recommendation of the Regional Committee, his decision 
shall be final. If the matter involved has been considered by an Area Com- 
mittee, the Regional Director shall inform the Area Director of his decision 
and the Area Director shall inform the Area Committee. If the Regional 
Director does not concur in the recommendation of the Regional Committee, 
the National Management-Labor War Manpower Policy Committee may, upon 
application of the Regional Committee, request that no action be taken on the 
matter pending its review of the Regional Committee’s recommendation. The 
Regional Director may suspend action on the matter involved pending the 
review by the National Committee. The National Committee shall submit its 
recommendations to the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. The 
Chairman’s decision shall be final and shall be communicated to the Regional 
Director who shall advise the Regional Committee and the Area Director, if 


necessary. 
Ill. Procedures and Quorum. 


Each Regional and Area Committee shall determine its own rules and 
methods of procedure. No meeting of a Regional or Area Committee shall 
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proceed unless at least one representative of Management and one repre- 
sentative of Labor are present. 


BOARD OF WAR COMMUNICATIONS 


On September 24, 1940, President Roosevelt issued an Executive Order 
creating the Defense Communications Board for the purpose of determining, 
coordinating, and preparing plans for the most efficient control and use of the 
nation’s communications facilities in time of national emergency. The Board 
was composed of prominent Government officials, including as Chairman, Mr. 
James Lawrence Fly, Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 
The other four Board members were the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, the 
Director of Naval Communications, the Assistant Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Breckenridge Long, and the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
the Honorable Herbert E. Gaston. 


The Board is now known as the Board of War Communications. Immedi- 
ately under the Board are four major committees, consisting of the Coordi- 
nating Committee, the Labor Advisory Committee, the Industry Advisory 
Committee and the Law Committee. 


The Industry Advisory Committee consists of nine executives and their 
alternates from all branches of the American communications industry. The 
Chairman of the Industry Advisory Committee is Walter S. Gifford, President 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Other members of the 
Committee include Colonel Sosthenes Behn, President of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; David Sarnoff, President of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; A. N. Williams, President of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; _.and E. F. Chinlund, President of the Postal Telegraph Company, Inc. 

The Labor Advisory Committee consists of three representatives designated 
respectively by the American Federation of Labor, the C. I. O., and the 
National Federation of Telephone Workers, an independent organization. 
President Green designated Robert J. Watt, International Representative, as 
the Federation Representative; the C. I. O. designated Joseph P. Selly, Presi- 
dent, American Communications Association; and the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers is represented by its President, Paul E. Griffith. 


At the first meeting of the Labor Advisory Committee to formulate a 
program and discuss the role and contribution of Labor in the work of the 
Board of War Communications, Robert J. Watt was selected as Chairman and 
Paul E. Griffith as Secretary. 

Much of the work following the sélection of a Labor Advisory Committee 
has been carried on by a group of technical committees which blanket the 
whole communications field. The Labor Advisory Committee requested and 
secured representation on all technical committees which were not purely 
governmental in character. The following representatives were designated 
by President Green after consultation with the interested national and interna- 
tional unions to represent the American Federation of Labor: 
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Aviation Communications Committee 
David L. Behncke, President, Air Line Pilots Association. 
Alternate 
Edwin F. Laker, International Representative, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 
Cable Committee 
William J. Fox, Telegraph Employees Federation. 
Alternate 
Paul C. Holmes, Telegraph Employees Federation. 
Domestic Broadcast Committee 
Lawson Wimberly, International Representative, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 
Alternate 
Maynard F. Marquardt, Radio Station, WCFL, Chicago. 
International Broadcasting Committee 
Fred L. Jesse, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Alternate 
Louis Barnett, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
Radio Communications Committee 
Andrew McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, Radio Officers Union. 
Alternate - 
David D. Barry, Representative, Radio Officers Union. 
Telegraph Committee 
ugh C. McKenny, Secretary-Treasurer, Commercial Telegraphers 
Union. 
Alternate 
Joseph J. Lenahan, President, Telegraph Employees Federation, 
New York. 
Telephone Committee 
Joseph C. McIntosh, International Organizer, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 
Alternate s : 
Lawson Wimberly, International Representative, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
State and Municipal Facilities Committee 
Herbert A. Friede, International Association of Fire Fighters. 
Communications Liaison Committee for Civilian Defense 
Herbert A. Friede, International Association of Fire Fighters. 


Since the United States entered the war, the participation of labor repre- 
sentatives in the work of the Board of War Communications has steadily 
increased. On January 7, 1942, the first joint meeting of the Industry and 
Labor Advisory Committees was held in Washington. As a result of the 
joint reports at this meeting on the problem of fully mobilizing the manpower 
of the communications industry to meet the war emergency, and as a result 
of the joint committee’s inquiry into labor shortages, training programs and 
related issues, the Board directed the Labor and Industry Advisory Committees 
to set up sub-committees to work together in the formulation of a program 
to submit to the Board. 

A series of meetings have been held between the committees and with Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, the Executive Director of the War Manpower Commission, and 
there is every indication that the representative role that Labor has been given 
in the work of this vital war agency will be a major factor in the more 
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effective gearing of the communications resources of the nation, both human 
and material, into the war effort. 


PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


With the invasion of Denmark, Norway and the Low Countries in April 
and May, 1940, the full impact of the threat of the Fascist world-conquest fell 
upon our country and America’s defense program was launched in earnest. 
Large appropriations for defense expenditures were made by Congress and 
the mobilization of the resources of the United States for defense was launched. 
In August, 1940, wholesale prices started their steady upward climb which 
continued through 1942. By November, 1940, the prices of the main cost of 
living commodities, food, clothing and housefurnishings also began their steady 
rise. 

By the summer of 1941 prices were getting out of hand. The threat of a 
runaway inflation became real, yet no effective controls to check price rises 
in the major industries were applied under the President’s emergency powers. 
On July 30, 1941, the President addressed a message to Congress asking for 
price control legislation. 

In response to the President’s message the Price Control Bill was intro- 
duced in Congress and subjected to lengthy hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The Price Administrator, who testified ex- 
tensively in the Congressional hearings, urged a selective price control and 
opposed freezing of wages as unnecessary and unworkable. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, galvanized the 
nation into war activity and placed our entire economy on a war footing. 
Congress speeded its consideration of the Price Control Bill which was finally 
enacted into law and signed by the President on January 30, 1942. 

Price Control. The Council of National Defense, revived by President 
Roosevelt in the face of the war emergency, established the first agency deal- 
ing directly with price stabilization. The Council reestablished in May, 1940, 
with the President’s approval, the Advisory Commission of seven members, 
including a Commissioner in charge of price stabilization. 

The Price Stabilization Division of the Defense Commission at first dealt 
chiefly with the assurance of adequate imports of vital raw materials and the 
measures related to the expansion of production of such materials. Where 
sharp price increases became apparent the Price Division attempted to deal 
with the price problem by consultation with the representatives of the indus- 
tries concerned and through recommendations made to the procurement agen- 
cies of the Army and the Navy. 

On January 7, 1941, the Office of Production Management was created by 
Executive Order. While several of the functions of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense were transferred to the OPM, the Price 
Stabilization Division continued to maintain independent status as part of the 
Commission. 

On April 11, 1941, the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
was created by an Executive Order of the President, combining the functions 
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of the Price Stabilization Divison and the Consumer Division of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. The OPACS relied chiefly on the device of 
maximum price regulations for the establishment of voluntary price ceilings 
in industries in which shortages of materials threatened rapid price rises. 
These first price ceilings established for machine tools and metal scrap de- 
pended entirely on publicity and the voluntary cooperation of the industry for 
enforcement. On April 16, 1941, the OPACS imposed a ceiling on all iron and 
steel products. Informal price controls were soon applied to metals and 
metal products, paper and pulp, paper products, rubber products, textiles, 
foods, leather, fuel, lumber, building materials, chemicals and housefurnish- 
ings. Formal price ceilings were not applied until August 1, 1941, and were 
later extended to a small list of commodities. 

By August 28, 1941, the Civilian Allocation Division was transferred to 
the OPM and the Office of Price Administration was created. The OPA con- 
tinued to operate by Executive authority until January 30, 1942, when the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 was approved by the President, placing 
the OPA by statutory authority in charge of the administration of the Act. 

In the latter part of 1941 when the Price Control Bill was under con- 
sideration, informal price controls were continued but only a minor portion of 
the price structure was protected by formal price regulations. Following 
our entry into the war, emergency price ceilings were promptly placed on a 
number of items and a retzil price control on rationed items was applied in 
January, 1942. 

Through the spring of 1942 retail prices continued to rise with alarming 
rapidity. Following the President’s anti-inflation message of April 27, 1942, 
a general maximum price regulation was issued on April 28. This regula- 
tion set the highest prices charged in March, 1942, as the ceiling over the 
prices of virtually every item of clothing and other consumer use with the 
exception of a substantial list of food commodities exempted from regulation. 
The general regulation became applicable to retailers’ prices on May 18, 1942. 
The maximum price and consumer services such as hotel, restaurant, laundry 
and dry-cleaning services became effective under a supplementary regulation 
on July 1, 1942. 

Rationing. The President’s Executive Order of April 11, 1941, placed upon 
the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply the responsibility for 
directing civilian production and consumption through the administration of 
priorities in order to minimize scarcities of civilian commodities and relieve 
hardships resulting from such scarcities. Jurisdictional conflicts between 
OPM and OPACS and conflicting procedures of these agencies made the 
management of a program designed to protect civilian needs largely ineffec- 
tive. In September, 1941, the Division of Civilian Supply was transferred 
to the OPM which assumed full jurisdiction over priority controls. No at- 
tempt was made to develop a program of rationing until December, 1941, 
when tire rationing was assigned to the OPA. 

In an order issued on December 27, 1941, the OPM issued a list of eligible 
users of tires and tubes who could receive them under regulations of OPA. 
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The OPA was directed to set up local rationing boards, at least one in every 
county, to determine the eligibility of applicants. The first OPA tire regula- 
tions were issued on December 31, 1941, and the‘ organization of rationing 
boards was completed by January 5, 1942. 


Sales, shipment and delivery of new tires had been stopped by OPM on 
December 11, four days after Pearl Harbor. All new tires and tubes were 
frozen until January 5, 1942, when rationing was begun. State and county 
monthly quotas were set up within which rationing certificates could be issued. 
The rationing was extended to recapped and retreaded tires and recapping 
services on February 19. Under the plan eligible users of List A could receive 
either new tires or recapped tires, and a List B was established of those 
eligible only for recapped tires and recapping services. 

On May 1, 1942, local boards were authorized to refuse certificates for new 
tires to Class A applicants when the Board was satisfied that either recapped 
tires or the existing tires would suffice. Prior consideration was given to 
the Class A applicants before Class B certificates could be issued. The 
local boards were also given discretion to refuse certificates to Class B users 
when satisfactory demonstration of need was not furnished. 

Rationing of automobiles followed the freezing of all retail stocks of new 
passenger automobiles and light trucks which extended from January 1 until 
February 2, 1942. When automobile rationing began on February 2, it ap- 
plied only to purchasers of passenger cars who made prior purchases, but to 
whom the cars had not been delivered before freezing of the stocks. By 
March 2, the full program of passenger car rationing went into effect. Eligi- 
bility classes for automobile purchasers were set up and a system of certificates 
was put into use. 

As the result of the Axis submarine warfare a large portion of the tankers 
supplying gasoline and oil to the East Coast was lost. With pipe-line facil- 
ities overtaxed and railroad tank car transport not organized to meet the 
emergency, a severe gasoline shortage developed in the East. On March 19 
the War Production Board ordered a reduction in the delivery of gasoline to 
retail dealers in 17 eastern states to 80 per cent of their deliveries in the 
previous year. Another limitation order cut deliveries down to 66% per cent 
after April 16. To make distribution of available gasoline equitable, gasoline 
rationing became imperative. A temporary rationing program was put into 
effect by the OPA on May 15. The provisional rationing system used was in 
the form of punch cards of a specified number of units with a limited basic 
ration for the A class, ration for essential travel for the B class, and exemp- 
tion from rationing in the X class. 

As under the card system no check-up is provided on the gasoline dealers’ 
cooperation with the rationing program, evasion is easily possible and in 
fact bootlegging was widely reported. The permanent rationing program for 
the 17 eastern states relied on coupon books for enforcement with the num- 
ber of coupons collected by the gasoline station serving as the basis for the 
gasoline allotment to the station. “A” books were distributed as the gen- 
eral basic ration; “B” books for the necessary supplementary ration; and “C” 
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books for the preferred mileage used in the performance of essential war work 
and services. 

Civilian consumption of sugar in 1941 was estimated at 7,200,000 tons. The 
supply of sugar likely to be available for civilian consumption in 1942 was 
estimated at 5,500,000 tons. To meet the shortage of more than 1,700,000 tons 
of sugar consumer rationing of sugar was imperative. The sugar rationing 
program went into effect on May 6 under a coupon system used for individual 
consumers and under registered quotas for hotels and restaurants and a com- 
plete control over distributors as well as institutional and industrial users. 


Conversion of the plant facilities of the typewriter manufacturing industry 
resulted in a severe curtailment of new typewriters available. In a few 
months typewriters became one of the most scarce commodities in the country. 

OPA regulations issued on March 20, 1942, limited eligibility for the pur- 
chase of non-portables to companies engaged in war production under priority 
rating of A-1 or higher. Certificates for the purchase of portables were 
issued to companies with priority rating of A-3 or better and to Government 
war agencies, _ 

By the fall of 1942 it became apparent that rationing would have to be 
extended to a number of additional commodities. Plans are under way to 
institute rationing of meat and other food products. Rationing of fuel is also 
being studied. Some of the items of wearing apparel are getting sufficiently 
scarce to make rationing inevitable. 

The American Federation of Labor strongly advocates an aggressive ra- 
tioning policy which would assure equal and just distribution of consumer 
goods in which scarcities developed or threatened. 

Rent Control. Rent is the largest. single item next to food in the cost of 
living of American workers. When the workers’ family budget is balanced, 
around 20 per cent of the family income should go for shelter so that enough 
food, clothing and other necessities could be purchased. Yet today in many 
cities and towns where war production is concentrated, workers’ families are 
forced to pay as much as 50 to 60 per cent of their income for living accommo- 
dations which are often substandard and inadequate for decent living. 

The passage of the Emergency Price Control Act in January, 1942, gave 
the Office of Price Administration statutory authority to control rents in war 
production areas. In many of these areas rent increases surged steadily up- 
ward through 1940 and 1941. Early in 1942 in a large number of these centers 
vacancies in rental dwellings were reduced to zero and rents were getting 
completely out of hand. It was no longer a question of rent control in a few 
defense areas; it was a question of national rent control. As the entire nation 
was being converted into a workshop for war production and war services, 
comprehensive nationwide action to stem rent profiteering became imperative. 
Yet the OPA’s approach to rent control was hesitant and dilatory. By August 
i, 1942, 395 defense rental areas were designated as subject to rent regula- 
tions. However, on that date only 96 areas had been surveyed and rent di- 
rectors appointed to enforce rent ceilings. 

The OPA was equally timid in establishing a uniform policy which would 
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enforce fair rents and would cut down the rent growth sufficiently to do away 
with speculative increases. In most cases the rent ceilings were prescribed 
to equal the amount paid on March 1, 1942. In only a few areas rents were 
cut back to some date in 1941. The result was that in many instances drastic 
rent increases which had occurred in 1940 and 1941 were frozen under the 
OPA rent control orders. 

Enforcement of rent ceilings carries the same penalties as are applied for 
the violation of price ceilings. Landlords violating the OPA rent regulations 
may be fined $5,000, or imprisoned for one year. In addition tenants may 
directly sue landlords who do not comply-with rent ceilings for at least $50 
damages and costs. OPA rent directors may also resort to court injunctions 
restraining landlords from charging excessive rents. 

The Housing Committee of the American Federation of Labor has per- 
formed a notable service in keeping our local housing committees and cen- 
tral labor unions advised of the progress and developments in rent control. 
Detailed reports summarizing current rent surveys and vacancy surveys have 
been furnished our unions in all areas subject to rent control. Where or- 
ganized pressure on the part of landlords and real estate interests was brought 
to bear to place rent administration on terms advantageous to the landlords 
and burdensome to the workers, the Housing Committee has been vigilant in 
preventing such pressures from taking effect. 

In the areas in which lack of housing has resulted in desperately critical 
conditions, as was the case in Mobile, Ala.; Wichita, Kans.; Seattle, Wash.; 
San Diego, Calif.; Norfolk, Va.; and many other cities and towns, widespread 
attempt has been made to evade rent control by withdrawing homes and 
apartments from the rental market. In some of these areas a concerted effort 
was made by the landlords to evict tenants occupying their property on the 
ground that the property would no longer be available for rent as it was 
being offered for sale. By the first of September 500 threatened evictions were 
pending court decision in Mobile alone. To prevent this evasion of the law the 
OPA Rent Control Division, after consultation with the OPA Labor Policy 
Committee, agreed to put into effect a regulation forbidding sale of all rental 
property in critical defense areas. This action, however, was not sufficient 
to solve the entire problem. In city after city landlords and realtors sought 
landlord reoccupancy of rental dwellings on the claim that the property was 
needed to accommodate members of their families and relatives. Steps are 
being taken to make impossible this and similar subterfuges and to provide 
for full enforcement of the rent control regulations. Because the enforcement 
of these regulations depend in such large measure on cooperation of the ten- 
ants themselves, Labor representation in all rent control offices in the field 
is sought by the A. F. of L. Housing Committee. 

At the writing of this report no Labor representation is provided in the rent 
control administration of the OPA and the enforcement of the rent ceilings has 
been greatly impaired by the lack of inspectors necessary to insure compli- 
ance with rent ceilings. 

Labor Policy Committee of OPA. From its inception until June, 1942, the 
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Office of Price Administration dealt with vital questions of economic policy 
without any Labor consultation, Labor participation, or Labor representation. 
In the summer of 1941 Mr. Calvin Hoover, a Special Assistant to the Admin- 
istrator, attempted to achieve a measure of consultation with representatives 
of organized labor in the formulation of broad policies of what was then the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply. His efforts, however, did 
not meet with the top administrative approval, and he was transferred to an- 
other agency. Thus, in the two years beginning with the Office of the Com- 
missioner in Charge of Price Stabilization in the National Defense Advisory 
Commission in May, 1940, Labor was not afforded any means whatever for 
representation or participation in the administration of price and consumer 
policies. 

As the result of a concerted drive for Labor representation made by the 
American Federation of Labor in May, 1942, a Labor Policy Committee was 
formed within the OPA and began its work on June 22, 1942. The Committee 
consisted of three representatives each of the American Federation of Labor, 
railroad unions and the CIO. Appointed by President Green to serve as 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor on the Committee were: 
Boris Shishkin, A. F. of L. Chairman; Frank P. Fenton and I. M. Ornburn. 
Serving on the Committee as alternates were C. V. Ernest and Eric Peterson. 

Shortly before the Labor Policy Committee was formed a Labor Office 
was established on the staff of the OPA. Characteristic of the OPA attitude 
was the fact that the posts of the Director, Assistant Director and principal 
staff members of the Labor Office were filled by the Administrator without 
consultation with organized labor. 

Although it was clear from the outset that it was not the intention of the 
OPA Administrator to invest the Labor Policy Committee with policy-making, 
or consultative responsibility of any importance, the Committee insisted that 
it must be given the right of prior consultation on all major questions of 
policy as a condition of its continuance. The Committee established its right 
to designate its own officers and secured from the Administrator directives to 
his staff that major policy decisions and regulations be cleared with the Com- 
mittee. Three liaison officers were appointed on the staff of the Labor Office 
on designation of the respective labor organizations to keep in touch with 
administrative developments under the supervision of the Labor Policy 
Committee. 

One of the major concerns of the Committee wus the provision of adequate 
Labor representation on war price and rationing boards and in state and re- 
gional OPA offices. Administrative Letter No. 3, dealing with the organiza- 
tion of the local war price and rationing boards, was sent out by the Admin- 
istrator requesting that provision be made for local Labor representation. 
This letter did not prove to be effective, and the Labor Policy Committee 
finally secured a commitment from the Administrator providing for a full 
measure of Labor representation as a matter of OPA policy. It was agreed 
that a definite schedule would be followed in making sure that Labor repre- 
sentation was provided in one group of states after another. Since nomina- 
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tions to local war price and rationing boards are normally made by the local 
defense councils, the Labor Policy Committee conferred with the Director of 
the Office of Civilian Defense and secured from him a promise of full assist- 
ance, provided a clear-cut statement of policy to this effect would be forth- 
coming from the OPA Administrator. It was only after these arrangements 
had been completed that the program of local Labor representation was put 
under way. An agreement was also reached with the Administrator that two 
Labor representatives will be appointed in each of the eight regional offices 
and at least one Labor representative in each state OPA office. 


The Labor Policy Committee appointed subcommittees on labor representa- 
tion and rationing boards; tire, gasoline and automobile rationing; rent con- 
trol; and consumer problems. Several subcommittees were also created for 
particular industries in which problems of direct interest to Labor had 
developed. 


Of primary concern to the Labor Policy Committee was the relation of 
the price control policy to wages. In a stormy session with the Administra- 
tor, the Committee challenged the OPA procedures through which price regula- 
tions proved in effect wage-freezing devices. The Committee asked the Ad- 
ministrator to place on record a straight and unequivocal statement of policy 
with regard to the relation of price control to wage fixing. Having promised 
such a statement te the Committee, the Administrator evaded this request 
on the pretext that policy would depend on the Presidential determination of 
this issue. As the President’s policy was already clearly set forth on April 
27 and reiterated on September 7, the result was that the OPA policy toward 
wages was maintained and in practice continuously carried out without a 
policy statement to the Committee or clearance with it. This issue of basic 
policy which the OPA Administrator failed to meet with his own Labor Policy 
Committee greatly impaired the effectiveness of Labor participation and co- 
operation with the entire OPA program. This development was all the more 
unfortunate because of the sincere and patriotic desire on the part of labor 
organizations throughout the nation to utilize to the maximum their organi- 
zational channels to achieve the most effective stabilization of the nation’s 
wartime economy through democratic means. 

A. F. of L.’s Anti-Inflation Program. In the summer of 1942 it became 
clear that price control alone cannot avert inflation. The Price Control Ad- 
ministration was slow and deficient, key farm prices were exempt. from con- 
trol, and fiscal controls necessary to stabilize our economy were lacking. No 
decisive measures were taken to control costs on war contracts, and Congress 
persistently shirked its responsibility to curb excessive corporate and individ- 
ual profits. To cover up these deficiencies in price administration a smoke- 
screen of propaganda was raised over the country in an attempt to force 
freezing of wages. By July, 1942, the campaign to freeze wages reached 


overwhelming proportions. On July 20, President Green transmitted to the. 


President of the United States a declaration on wages and inflation which 
contained a broad program of inflation control. This declaration stated: 
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Every American working for wages is personally and vitally con- 
cerned in the nation’s effort to avert inflation. Every wage earner is 
equally concerned in the nation’s wage policy and the effect of this policy 
on the workers’ contribution to maximum war production. 

Every American worker will do his very utmost to help his country 
win. But he will insist that our common sacrifice be equal, fair and 
just. To assure equality, fairness and justice to all in the war effort, the 
American Federation of Labor offers the following program of inflation 


control: 
WAGES 


(1) Wage adjustment through the process of collective bargaining be- 
tween Labor and Management. 

All disputed wage issues, except those covered by wage stabili- 
zation agreements, shall be settled by (a) direct negotiation, (b) 
conciliation and arbitration, and (c) submission to the National 
War Labor Board for final decision. 

(2) Voluntary wage stabilization agreements. 

Voluntary wage stabilization agreements are now in effective 
operation in the shipbuilding and construction industries, covering 
more than 2,500,000 workers. Voluntary wage stabilization agree- 
ments shall be negotiated and executed in other key industries and 
occupations with wage stabilization boards established in each, 
similar to the boards now in operation. 

(3) Wage Policy Commission. 

A Wage Policy Commission shall be established consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of Labor, Management and the 
Government, to cocrdinate and unify wage policies and to prescribe 
such agreed policies to all Government agencies whose activities 
are related to wage adjustment directly or indirectly. 

(4) Payment of wage increases in war bonds, cashable after the war. 

Future wage increases for the same work shall be paid in whole 
or in part in a special series of war bonds not convertible into cash 
until after the war, except in distress situations. The use of such 
bonds will prevent dislocation of our wage structure and will en- 
able workers to build up a reserve of buying power to be released 
after the war to sustain our economy and prevent unemployment 
when the armed forces and war industries are demobilized. 


PROFITS 


(5) Immediate application of effective control of excessive corporate 
profits through taxation and through integrated cost control on all 
Government purchasing. 


FISCAL CONTROL 


(6) A program of progressive income taxation designed to prevent per- 
sonal profiteering in wartime, and increased contributions for an 
expanded social security program with wider coverage which would 
give the mass of our wage earners a measure of economic security 
when war employment ends. 

(7) Voluntary contribution by all citizens to the cost of winning the 
war by largest possible investment of their earnings in war bonds. 


COST OF LIVING CONTROL 


(8) Effective control of prices on consumer goods at the retail, whole- 
sale, and manufacturing levels, and control of rents. 

(9) Rationing of all scarce commodities to distribute them fairly among 
all and to prevent profiteering and hoarding. 
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CONTROL OF COSTS ON WAR CONTRACTS 


(10) Price ceilings on materials and equipment produced on Govern- 
ment account cannot and will not keep down the cost nor eliminate 
profiteering in war production. Price ceilings on war contracts 
tend to retard war output. They are inflexible, unrealistic and 
cumbersome to administer. In expanded production unit costs are 
constantly reduced and military specifications are constantly 
changing. Maximum economy in Government spending for war 
goods, combined with maximum output and maximum speed, can 
only be achieved through unified cost control. We recommend 
that the necessary technical service be established in the Executive 
Office of the President to direct and unify cost control in all pro- 
curement and war production agencies. 


On April 27 the President of the United States laid down a seven- 
point program to control the cost of living. The program called for 
stabilization of profits; stabilization of wages; and stabilization of farm 
prices. It also provided for ceilings on prices of consumer goods and 
rents; purchase of war bonds; rationing; and credit curtailment. The 
President told the nation that the cost of living can be stablized only if 
profits, wages and farm prices are stabilized at the same time. He said 
“The important thing to remember is that each one of these points is 
dependent on the others if the whole program is to work.” This he laid 
down as the essential principle of equality of sacrifice, of equality of 
privilege for all to work for victory of democracy by democratic means. 

To date this principle has been disregarded. Only wages are being 
subjected to control. Exorbitant personal and corporate profits from 
war production are daily reported in the press. Even greater profits are 
concealed by clever accounting devices. Food prices continue to rise. 
There are no price ceilings on some 25 farm commodities. 

Labor must not be made the scapegoat for the administrative de- 
ficiency in the inflation control to date. There must be one unified policy 
of inflation control equally applied to all groups and enforced by active 
and free participation, willing and understanding, on the part of the 
people themselves. 

Labor will accept wage stabilization which is accompanied by sta- 
bilization of profits and other income payments. Labor insists that 
wage stabilization be achieved not by arbitrary decree but by agree- 
ment. Wage stabilization must not preclude correction of substandard 
rates, elimination of inequalities, nor adjustment of rates to compensate 
for increased skill and output. 

The American Federation of Labor proposes the above program as 
a constructive and workable plan of inflation control under which demo- 
cratic procedures will be safeguarded, collective bargaining will continue 
to be the major instrumentality of wage stabilization and cost of living 
will become firmly anchored. 

Labor can and should be a responsible partner in winning the war. 
The adoption of our plan will enable American workers to increase speed 
and productivity of war industry as free and willing citizens striving 
mightily for victory of democracy over dictatorship and enslavement. 


Future Inflation Control. On September 7, 1942, the President addressed 
another message to Congress in which he reiterated the principles of his 
April 27 program and asked for the enactment of legislation by October 1 
which would provide effective and equitable control of farm prices, as well as 
adequate tax legislation. 
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On September 14 a Joint Resolution was introduced in the Senate con- 
ferring upon the President broad powers to stabilize prices, wages, salaries 
“and other factors affecting the cost of living * * * on the basis of the levels 
which existed on August 15, 1942.” The Resolution provided that maximum 
prices on farm commodities be established at 100 per cent parity. It called 
for wage stabilization which would permit adjustments contemplated by the 
Wage and Hour Law and would make possible correction of “gross inequal- 
ities.” The Resolution precluded reduction of wages or salaries for any par- 
ticular work below the highest wages or salaries paid for such work between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942. A conflicting bill was offered in the 
House by Representatives Steagall, Chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. This bill proposed to peg farm prices at 100 per cent of a new 
and higher parity, opening a way for a new advance of farm prices over a 
wide front. 


This Joint Resolution reflected the feeling on the part of Congress that 
drastic action was necessary to prevent the disruption of American economy 
in the war crisis. The country was clearly suffering from the lack of ade- 
quate inflation controls. It was abundantly clear that the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration’s program did not prove effective in protecting the American 
public from inflationary pressures generated by inadequate wartime economic 
organization. To an important degree OPA’s failure to meet its responsi- 
bility fully was obscured by three basic factors. First, there was a very sub- 
stantial increase in the savings of wage earners which resulted in a voluntary 
curtailment of expenditures for consumer goods. Second, the public responded 
wholeheartedly to the War Savings Bonds campaign, and large purchases of 
war bonds were made by workers throughout the land. Finally, the American 
public responded to the demands of the war by its broad acceptance of the 
rationing programs and its unwillingness to hoard or foster black markets. 

The personal discipline on the part of the large majority of the American 
public was extraordinary and heartening. A large share of the available 
expendable income was effectively contracted through self-imposed savings ac- 
tivity of the people. 

The OPA’s price control program, however, was not couched in the stern 
terms demanded by the economic requirements of war. The price orders 
issued prior to the general maximum price regulation largely evaded the 
problem of turning the trend of industrial prices to lower levels. Instead 
they were carefully planned to disturb as little as possible the peacetime 
pricing policies of business. Only too often industries, after striving mightily 
to bring their wholesale prices up to the OPA ceilings, found prices receding 
to levels considerably below these ceilings. Many attempts, based on prem- 
ises as unjustified as they were uncritical, riddle the price ceilings which were 
set at more realistic levels. 

In the field of rationing OPA sought to postpone as long as possible this 
necessary but unpopular step. The top OPA officials obviously misjudged the 
deadly earnestness of the American people, willing and eager to make sac- 
rifices provided equality of sacrifice is maintained. 
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OPA also lacked courage in attacking the price structures of the initial 
processors of our raw materials—chiefly controlled by giant corporate aggre- 
gates. Many of the basic raw materjal prices ran riot under the pressure of 
war demands in the last two years. Some of the greatest increases in raw 
material prices were hidden, taking effect through the elimination of substan- 
tial discounts from posted prices or through the refusal to offer lower priced 
lines for sale. 

The American Federation of Labor’s proposal for control of costs on war 
contracts was designed as a practical plan to take profits out of war at the 
source and in a way which would not impede maximum production, but 
stimulate it. 

The 1941 Revenue Act provided a thoroughly ineffective basis for profit 
control. The General Motors 1941 income before taxes was $489,743,000, and 
its profit after taxes was $221,408,000. Bethlehem Steel’s profit after taxes 
was $50,000,000. Corporations reported profits as high as thirty times their 
capitalization. There were many instances of enormous salaries paid to cor- 
poration executives. The major portion of excess profits was frequently con- 
cealed through rigged depreciation accounts, special reserves, and many other 
accounting devices. 

The Government relied chiefly on price ceilings and price adjustment boards 
to control profiteering on war contracts. The Price Adjustment Boards re- 
view war contracts and use their influence with companies to scale down the 
prices paid for the manufacture of war equipment and weapons. An in- 
advertently published directive to Price Adjustment Boards created a na- 
tional scandal, spelling out the methods by which the contractors’ profit was 
to be protected under this procedure. 

The OPA attempted to apply price ceilings to contract prices on war pro- 
duction items in their final assembly. This device puts a premium on high 
costs and provides incentive for inefficiency. Price ceilings in rapidly expand- 
ing production are ineffective controls. They must, of necessity, be set high 
enough to blanket in the high-cost producers and invite the efficient low- 
cost producers to escalate their costs. Economies achieved through lowered 
per unit cost, made possible by the expanding volume, cannot be determined 
or recaptured in the absence of industry-wide cost control. 

Labor promptly demanded that the OPA keep its hands off the control of 
munitions prices, so that inefficiencies and inflation would not be frozen into 
the production of war implements and equipment. Instead, Labor proposed 
to establish a system of integrated cost controls on an industry-wide basis 
to make it possible to get costs, prices and profits down to equitable levels. 

The battle against inflation has been a losing battle also because of the 
absence of an effective fiscal policy. Installment credit control on consumer’s 
goods was applied by the Federal Reserve Board in 1941 and was tightened in 
1942. This curtailment of installment buying was regressive, as it curtailed 
the buying power of the low income families only, permitting disproportionate 
spending to those who had cash. Being forced to rely largely on borrowing, 
the Treasury permitted much borrowing that was clearly inflationary. In 
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its War Savings Bond issues only half of the Treasury’s quota was filled by 
the sale of the so-called “people’s bond,” and even those were mostly in de- 
nominations from $500 to $1,000. The other half was bought by investors in 
denominations of from $1,000 to $10,000. It was certain that a substantial 
portion of bond purchases did not effect curtailment of consumer income, but 
represented investment of idle cash funds. 

Other Treasury borrowings included offerings designed to tap the funds 
of savings banks, corporations, trust companies, and insurance companies. 
The great bulk of the Treasury borrowing, however, was from commercial 
banks—a frankly inflationary device. When the Government borrows from a 
bank, the bank simply sets up deposits for Government account until the legal 
minimum of cash reserve is reached. Bank borrowing by the Treasury cre- 
ates new money. Most important of all, it places the bulk of the public debt 
in the hands of the banks and not of the people. 

Labor calls for. an indivisible program of inflation along the entire eco- 
nomic front. It urges a program which is geared to the maximum war pro- 
duction above everything else. It insists on setting up post-war credits 
through the special social security tax proposed in the Eliot bill. It firmly be- 
lieves that it is possible to effect a program which can achieve this without de- 
parting from the principles of equality, fairness and justice, without abandon- 
ing the procedures of democracy, and without outlawing collective bargaining. 


COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, under Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, has in the past year been active in various fields of importance 
to Labor in the United States and in other American Republics. 


Under its auspices, with the cooperation of the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, arrangements were made for a tour of Latin-American 
delegates who were attending the International Labor Conference in New 
York in November, 1941. Several important United States cities were visited 
and representatives of Labor, Industry and Government met with the Latin- 
American leaders. 

Among the Latin-American delegates who toured defense plants in the 
United States were Ofelia Sierra Victorica, Hector Luis Brenta, Jose Dome- 
nech, Francisco Perez Leiros, Luis Lauzet, Angel Borlenghi and Juan Raul 
Pichetto from Argentina; Alfonso Henriques dos Santos Correa from Brazil; 
Isauro Torres, Jorge Aguayo Blaitt, Raul Aldunate, Bernardo Ibanez Aguila, 
Salvador Ocampo Pastene and Dr. Alejandro Ovalle from Chile; Isaac Cowley, 
Tulio Diaz Rivera, Gonzalo Collado Perez, Carlos Fernandez R., Juan Arevalo, 
Luis Almuinas and Andres Fonseca from Cuba; Luis Eduardo Laso and Abel 
R. Castillo from Ecuador; Dr. Jorge Fernandez Stoll and Alejandro Desmaison 
from Peru; Enrique Vicente Rodriguez Aneiros from Uruguay; Dr. Jesus 
Jerez Machado, Dr. Regulo Perez and Calixto Eduardo Noda from Venezuela. 

The delegates visited with many groups in the labor movement and saw 
the factories at work and typical housing developments in many of our cities. 
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In Pittsburgh they visited steel mills, the Jones and Laughlin Strip Mill and 
the Steel Workers’ headquarters. In Philadelphia they visited factories and 
the headquarters of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. While in Detroit 
they visited the American Federation of Labor headquarters, the River Rouge 
Plant and the Automobile Workers’ headquarters. In Chicago they visited 
the Chicago Federation of Labor Radio Station (WCFL) and the Pullman 
Tank foundry in Hammond, Ind. 

Believing that great sections of the working people in Latin- Amottes have 
little understanding and sometimes wrong impressions of the labor conditions 
and problems in this country, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs has begun the preparation of a series of pamphlets on social progress 
in the United States. This step, it is hoped, will contribute to the furtherance 
of the war effort among workers of all the Americas and to the development 
of democratic institutions in terms of labor and social gains. 

In view of the importance of expanding the services of responsible agencies 
engaged in research in the Inter-American labor field, the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs has granted funds to the Division of Labor 
and Social Information of the Pan-American Union, enabling it to increase 
its staff and facilities. 

Since wages and working conditions are a practical expression of the Good 
Neighbor Policy insofar as workers in Latin-America are concerned, this 
Office in cooperation with the Board of Economic Warfare has succeeded in 
incorporating certain clauses into contracts affecting workers of other American 
Republics, calling for the observance by the responsible parties of all local 
laws affecting working conditions, and, in addition, for the setting up of 
minimum standards for health, sanitation and adequate food supply. 

The clauses designed to protect those at work on contracts in other American 
Republics require the management and operation of the enterprise— 

To pay wages no less than those paid for comparable work in that 
nae cele with all local laws and regulations affecting labor rela- 
tions, hours of work, wages, unemployment and disability compensation, 
safety, sanitation, food, shelter, health, education, child labor and’ otner 
like matters. 

To furnish its laborers and employees with adequate and suitable 
shelter, water, sanitation, protection against accidents and controllable 
diseases, on a fair and equitable basis, and, 

To assure them the existence of an adequate food supply at a 
reasonable cost. 


The Office of the Coordinator was also actively represented in the inter- 
departmental conference of the War Manpower Commission, U. S. Employment 
Office, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Tolan Committee, and other agencies called to 
develop minimum standards to govern the importation and employment of 
Mexican labor in various branches of U. S. agriculture and industry, 

In consultation with organized labor’s representatives on its Advisory 
Committee, this Office makes a continuous effort to perform numerous other 
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services designed to bring about public awareness of the importance of cooper- 
ative relations among the working people of the American Republics. Robert 
J. Watt of the American Federation of Labor and James B. Carey of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations represent organized labor on the 
Coordinator’s Advisory Committee. 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


In January, 1942, at the request of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the railroad brotherhoods, a con- 
ference was called at the White House to discuss the role of Labor in Civilian 
Defense. At that time a Labor Advisory Committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Robert J. Watt, International Representative, American Federation 
of Labor; John J. Brophy, Director of Industrial Union Councils, C. I. O.; and 
D. B. Robertson, President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. The con- 
ference adopted the following Statement of Federal Policy: 

The Office of Civilian Defense has been directed, under its Executive 
Order: to study and plan measures designed to afford adequate protection 
to life and property; to plan and promote programs designed to enlist 
full civilian participation in the war effort, to meet emergency needs of 
local committees arising from the impact of the industrial and military 
effort, and to plan and promote activities designed to sustain the national 
morale. 

In accordance with these mandates the Office of Civilian Defense has 
called upon Labor to contribute to the full extent of its ability in the 
organization and manning of the protective services directed to meet 
community problems. Labor has pledged its full support. 

The Office of Civilian Defense recognizes that Labor’s role in the 
war is of vital importance to maximum production, adequate protection of 
persons and property and effective volunteer participation. Labor’s 
responsibilities require that Labor shall be adequately represented in the 
determination of policy and in the effectuation of the Civilian Defense 
Program. 

Despite this statement of policy, Labor has not achieved fair representation 
in the operation of the Civilian Defense. This is partly because the Oftice of 
Civilian Defense operates on a completely decentralized basis and has no 
power or control over state or local defense councils. Many of the defense 
councils are not truly representative of the community, but, instead, reflect 
the dominant political party, the Chambers of Commerce, or the social service 
agencies of the community. Although some of the councils give advisory repre- 
sentation, few of them recognize Labor by making it a real working part of the 
civilian defense program by giving the workers policy-making representation. 

Although it must be noted that the function of the civilian defense councils 
in connection with the war price and rationing boards is simply to make 
recommendations, it must also be noted that fair Labor representation on all 
war price and rationing boards is of special interest to Labor. The local 
defense councils throughout the country have been asked to make recommenda- 
tions on board membership to the Office of Price Administration. In its 
communication covering the qualifications and duties of board members, the 
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Office of Price Administration has stated “membership of the individual 
boards should include members from Labor and, where appropriate, members 
from agriculture. In the selection of labor and farmer members the nomi- 
nating body should consult the recognized state and local organizations of 
labor and farmers.” 


Since the White House Conference took place and the Statement of Federal 
Policy was issued two other policies, both advocated by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have been announced. The second policy is that on plant air 
raid protection committees, which provides for joint labor and management 
committees to perfect and carry out plans for protection of plants and per- 
sonnel in the event of raids. The Office of Civilian Defense has specifically 
stated that “where the workers belong to a labor organization, the union 
representatives should constitute the labor half of the joint committee.” 

Despite this statement of the Office of Civilian Defense, machinery, except 
in a few instances, has not been worked out to utilize the training and 
experience of workers. Under a representative set-up, groups like iron 
workers could cut through buildings quickly to get to trapped victims. Elec- 
trical workers and plumbers are best equipped to do the job of restoring a 
city’s power and water system. Carpenters and other building tradesmen 
are best qualified to do the job of making damaged buildings safe and demolish- 
ing others, and the fire fighters, when properly integrated in the community 
defense organization, can play one of the most important parts in any protective 
system. 

The third policy developed by the Office of Civilian Defense is group regis- 
tration of union members for civilian defense work. This group registration 
has the advantage of saving time for union members who now can be registered 
at their union halls, at special meetings, through their business representatives, 
or through a census taken by their own officials. For the defense council 
group this form of group registration makes it possible to obtain large num- 
bers of specially qualified personnel for defense work. 

A Labor Section has been established by the Office of Civilian Defense, 
charged with the responsibility of keeping Labor informed of all activities 
of the Office of Civilian Defense through the national offices of the American 
Federation of Labor, the C. I. O., and the railroad brotherhoods. This Labor 
Section is also making an effort through state and local groups to keep 
informed of what labor unions are doing in civilian defense, and of civilian 
defense activities as they relate to Labor. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


The question of the selection of fraternal delegates to the conventions 
of the British Trades Union Congress and the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada was considered by the Sixty-first Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and by unanimous action of the convention the 
selection of these delegates was left in the hands of the Executive Conucil. 

Acting in accordance with the authority conferred upon it by the conven- 
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tion, the Executive Council appointed Daniel J. Tobin, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor and President of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, to attend 
the British Trades Union Congress, at Blackpool, England, as the Fraternal 
Delegate representing the American Federation of Labor. 

Also, in conformity with the authority conferred upon it, the Executive 
Council selected Thomas J. Lyons, President of the New York State. Fed- 
eration of Labor, to serve as the Fraternal Delegate from the American 
Federation of Labor to the convention of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada which was held at Winnipeg, Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The American Federation of Labor and its affiliated bodies have continued 
active cooperation with the International Labor Organization. The establish- 
ment of the headquarters of the ILO in Montreal “for the duration” has 
facilitated collaboration between the two organizations. 

‘Through its representatives, the Federation has taken an active part in 
the work of the Canadian-United States Tripartite Committee established by 
the International Labor Office to study problems of labor supply and national 
defense and the reorganization of the labor market to meet the needs of war 
industries. This successful demonstration of Labor-Management-Government 
collaboration has served to emphasize the valuable contribution which Labor 
has to make to the war program and the importance of Labor participation on 
Government agencies dealing with matters that affect Labor and Industry. 
Four meetings of this committee have been held—two in Montreal and two in 
New York City. 

Of particular significance to Labor is the Conference of the International 
Labor Organization which was held in the United States in November, 1941, 
the closing session of which was held in the White House at the invitation 
of President Roosevelt. This was the first general conference since 1939, as 
it was necessary on account of the war to cancel the arrangements for the 
1940 Conference, scheduled for Geneva in June of that year. Robert J. Watt, 
International Representative of the American Federation of Labor and member 
of the Governing Body of the ILO, served as workers’ delegate to the Con- 
ference. Advisors included George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and George Harrison, President of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor. 

Because of the war, which prevented some of the members of the Govern- 
ing Body from attending, it was decided that this meeting should be an 
extraordinary session and that the regular business of electing officers, which 
otherwise would have come before the Governing Body, would not be taken up 
at this session. It was therefore agreed to continue the present members of 
the Governing Body in office for the duration. Mr. Carter Goodrich remains 
as Chairman of the Governing Body; Robert J. Watt as Worker Member; and 
Henry I. Harriman as Management Member. For the same reason the 
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Governing Body did not elect a Director of the International Labor Office, but 
continued Mr, Edward J. Phelan as Acting Director. Since that time, Mr. 
Phelan has appointed Mr. Lindsay Rogers of the Law Department of Columbia 
University as American Assistant Director. 


The importance of the conference is indicated by the fact that 35 nations 
sent representatives to this meeting which was held in the midst of a world 
war. Most of the countries sent tripartite delegations, that is, representatives 
of Labor, Management and Government. Labor delegates from 22 countries 
were in attendance at the conference. These included, in addition to the 
United States, Great Britain and the British Dominions, the European Gov- 
ernments-in-Exile, China, and most of the Latin-American Republics. 

The subjects on the conference agenda were: the Report of the Director 
on “The ILO and Reconstruction”; and “Methods of Collaboration between 
Government, Employers and Workers.” This last mentioned subject had 
been scheduled for the 1940 Conference which was not held. It was supple- 
mented by an ILO study on “Wartime Developments in Government Employer 
and Worker Collaboration.” ; 


A number of resolutions were adopted at the conference which are of 
definite interest to Labor. These include the resolution on post-war emergency 
and reconstruction measures, which was introduced by the United States 
delegation; the resolution endorsing the Atlantic Charter; the resolution on 
war and peace, which was introduced by the workers’ delegates from the 
various countries represented at the conference; the resolution calling for 
the establishment of a World Textile Office by the ILO; another on living 
wages and on agrarian reform; one on the regulation of economic and social 
conditions in the mercantile marine; and another on collaboration between 
governments, workers and employers in the planning and application of public 
policies. This resolution, which was introduced by Labor delegates from the 
United States, recommends that: 


... in agencies set up by public authority which include among their 
functions the planning and application of public policies which directly 
or indirectly affect the interest of workers and employers, the policy- 
making and administrative agencies should include representatives and 
responsible spokesmen of workers and employers acting jointly with 
their Governments, 


The workers’ resolution on war and peace declares that: 


. it is only the victory of free nations the world over, who are fighting 
for democracy and for the maintenance of the inalienable rights of man, 
which can save the world from hopeless chaos. The Conference urges 
all free peoples to contribute to the uttermost limit of their power for 
the victory of China, Great Britain, Russia and their allies by supplying 
all the arms which their industry can produce. 

The conference insists that, after having made sure of victory, the 
most important task for the democracies will be to establish the prin- 
ciples cf economic cooperation which should be laid down between all 
the nations of the world; it is important that a start should be made 
immediately with theestudy of the economic conditions which will make 
social progress possible, so that, when victory has been won, the free 
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nations will be ready to face the great task of reconstruction in order that 
the blessings of peace on earth and good will among men may become 
real and universal. 

The resolution on post-war emergency and reconstruction measures outlines 
the social and economic problems of reconstruction which will confront the 
world at the close of the war and urges that the International Labor Organ- 
ization be given a part in the planning and application of measures of recon- 
struction and that it be represented in any peace or reconstruction conference 
following the war: 

WhHereAs the International Labor Organization, which possesses the 
confidence of the free peoples and includes in its structure the repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers, is for these reasons peculiarly 
fitted to take part in this work in such a way as to minimize misunder- 
standing and unrest and to promote a stable and enduring peace: 

The Conference of the International Labor Organization Requests the 
Governing Body: 

(a) to transmit this resolution forthwith to the Governments of all 
Member States, to call their attention to the desirability of associating 
the International Labor Organization with the planning and application 
of measures of reconstruction, and to ask that International Labor 
-Organization be represented in any Peace or Reconstruction Conference 
following the war: 

(b) To suggest to the Governments of the Member States that they 
should, if they have not already done so, set up representative agencies 
for the study of the social and economic needs of the post-war world 
and that such agencies should consult with the appropriate organs of the 
International Labor Organization; 

(c) to set up from its own membership a small tripartite committee, 
instructed to study and prepare (i). measures of reconstruction, and (ii) 
measures to deal with unemployment, which should be empowered to 
enlist the assistance of technically qualified experts and authorized to 
cooperate with governmental, inter-governmental and private agencies 
engaged in similar studies and with those agencies whose present activ- 
ities in the soc'al and economic field affect the conditions under which 
post-war programs will be carried out: 

Action to implement the resolution has been taken by the International 
Labor Organization through the meeting of the Emergency Committee of the 
ILO which was held in London in April, 1942. Our representative, who is a 
member of the Emergency Committee, attended this meeting. It was decided 
that an Advisory Committee of economic statesmen should be appointed to 
assist the International Labor Office in studying the social and economic 
provisions which ought to be included in any final settlement in order to 
carry out the objectives of the Atlantic Charter. 

In accordance with the maritime resolution, a meeting of the Joint Maritime 
Commission was held in London in June, 1942. This was the meeting of 
seamen and shipowners from 15 countries. Morris Weisberger, Vice President 
of the Seafarers’ International Union of North America, attended as a member 
from the United States. Resolutions calling for more adequate protection of 
seamen were adopted by the conference. 
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The carrying out of these resolutions, and particularly those on the welfare 
of seamen; providing for collaboration between Labor, Management and 
Government in the planning and application of public policies; and the develop- 
ment of a sound post-war reconstruction program in the field of social-economic 
welfare, are of vital importance to Labor in the United States and throughout 
the world. The tripartite nature of the International Labor Organization 
with its representation of Labor, Management and Government—makes it 
peculiarly fitted to assist in the solution of these problems. 


The American Federation of Labor, therefore, renews its recommendation 
of previous years for continued active participation in the International Labor 
Organization and for financial support to enable the Organization to continue 
its work and to carry out the requirements imposed upon it by the conference so 
that it shall be in a position “to give authoritative expression to the social ob- 
jectives confided to it, in the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon the basis 
of ‘improved labor standards, economic advancement and social security’.” 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


Since the headquarters of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
were provisionally transferred from Paris to London after the invasion of 
France and the capitulation of the Petain Government, the first meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the I. F. T. U. was held on January 30 and 31, 
1941, at the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor in Washington, 
D. C., with Sir Walter Citrine, President of the I. F. T. U., in the chair. 
President William Green, Vice-President of the I. F. T. U., attended this 
meeting for the first time since his election to that office at the Congress in 
Zurich, Switzerland, in 1939. 


At this meeting the General Secretary of the I. F. T. U., Walter Schevenels, 
reported to the Executive Committee on the events which had taken place 
since the transfer of the headquarters from Paris to London, and informed 
them of the measures proposed for the continued functioning of the I. F. T. U. 
After a careful examination of the financial situation and the problems which 
the I. F. T. U. would have to cope with, it was decided that the headquarters 
should remain in London for the present. It was agreed that the present rate 
of affiliation fees to be paid by the normally functioning Trade Union Centers 
should be maintained. Sir Walter Citrine for Great Britain and President 
Green for the United States agreed that their respective organizations would 
pay their full affiliation fees in order to help the I. F. T. U. to continue its 
activities unhampered. At that time there were national trade union centers 
with a membership of over 12,500,000 members affiliated with the I. F. T. U. 

Since this executive meeting in Washington several meetings of the 
I. F. T. U. have been held in London with all the International Trade Secre- 
tariats who could be reached in Great Britain present. A committee jointly 
composed of delegates of the I. F. T. U. held preliminary meetings on the 8th 
of May, 10th of June, 25th of June and 29th of June, 1941, for the purpose 
of working out proposals to set up an Emergency International Trade Union 
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Council for the duration of the war and consider all possible measures which 
would be helpful in carrying on the activities of the I. F. T. U. during the war. 

In October, 1941, General Secretary Schevenels and delegates from many 
countries all over the world visited the United States to attend the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference which was held in New York. This presented an 
opportunity to call an informal International Trade Union Conference which 
was held in New York on November 2, 1941, with President William Green 
in the chair and delegates from 22 trade union centers present. Secretary 
Schevenels reported upon the activities of the I. F. T. U. and outlined the 
policies of the organization during the war. All the representatives assured 
the I. F. T. U. of their support and promised to fulfill all their obligations in 
the activities. 

Another conference was held in London on March 19, 1942, with the dele- 
gates from the Belgian, French, Polish, Norwegian, German, Austrian, Czecho- 
slovakian and Spanish Trade Union Centers established in London present. 
These trade union groups have already organized a fair proportion of the 
refugees now engaged in production for war in Great Britain, and contribute 
to the best of their abilities to the trade union efforts in that country. At 
this conference all the proposals discussed at previous meetings were again 
discussed and the participation of the foreign trade unions groups in an 
advisory capacity to the Emergency International Trade Union Council was 
unanimously approved. 

The membership of the I. F: T. U. has undergone some changes since last 
year. In the beginning of 1941 negotiation, which continued for several 
months, with the South African Trade Union movement resulted in the official 
affiliation of that organization representing over 50,000 South African 
workers. During the same period, Finland, with a trade union membership 
of 64,500, had allied itself with Germany and was no longer affiliated with the 
I. F. T. U.; the Dutch Indies were invaded by the Japanese and the National 
Center representing over 30,000 members in that country was no longer 
affiliated; Denmark, with a normal pre-war membership of 450,000, had 
to withdraw from the list of affiliations. However, the loss of membership 
in those three countries has been balanced by the new affiliation of South 
Africa and a substantial increase in the membership of trade unions in the 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, Sweden, Palestine and New Zealand. 

The position of the Norwegian Trade Union Center with its headquarters 
in Great Britain has been under consideration for some time. Since the 
Norwegian trade unions are actually continuing their activities and are paying 
their full normal affiliation fees, it is quite possible that they will soon be 
enlisted again among the affiliated national centers. The Greek workers and 
seamen also are planning to set up in Great Britain their national trade union 
group affiliated with the I. F. T. U. 

At the time of writing this report another conference was being arranged 
to be held in London on July 23, 1942, at which the Emergency International 
Trade Union Council will definitely be constituted, and various proposals for 
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future activities will be discussed. Consideration will be given at this meeting 
to the setting up of a commission to study and work out proposals regarding 
the problems of Labor involved in post-war reconstruction and Labor participa- 
tion in the International Labor Office discussions and studies of these problems. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


In times of emergencies there is need for more than existing and formal 
organization for intercourse between national labor organizations of various 
countries. Both the I. L. O. and the International Federation of Trade Unions 
have been driven from their usual offices and are attempting to function in other 
lands and under serious handicaps. The scope of their work is definitely limited 
by the divisions growing out of war. At such times unofficial work and under- 
takings have best chance for successful liaison work which results in under- 
standings and cooperation. 

In May, Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the British Trade Union Congress, 
submitted to the Executive Council a proposal emanating from the Executive 
of his organization, The American Federation of Labor was invited to join 
with the British Trade Union Congress and the Soviet Trade Unions in a 
joint commission to promote good-will between the three countries, and thus 
to facilitate military effort. 

The Executive Council considered the proposal carefully and submitted to 
Sir Walter Citrine a counter-proposal in the following declaration: 


The American Federation of Labor is fully aware of the issues 
involved in the world struggle now engaging all civilizations, and equally 
mindful of the responsibilities resting on the Government, our labor 
movement, as well as other national groups. 

Among other things, our task is that of interpreting the nature of 
this crisis and the role of Labor in meeting that crisis. We look forward 
to a post-war world that will provide economic opportunity for the people 
of all lands, to free them from fear of hunger and misery and to give 
them the right of free speech, freedom of conscience, and freedom of 
opportunity. 

In order to have these rights, there must be an end of aggression 
and domination, so that free self-government may exist for all people. 

These facts make it imperative for national labor movements to do 
their full part both in shaping developments within their own countries 
and in the international agreements that will make for the early and 
complete defeat of the Axis forces of tyranny and barbarism, now ram- 
pant in the world. It is our duty and responsibility to make secure for 
all the time freedom everywhere and help shape as well as hold the 
peace of the world for all time. 

Where international relationships already exist, they should be 
strengthened and utilized to the full, that understanding and good-will 
shall be maintained and enabled to work in unity and cooperation when- 
ever and wherever channels are available. To these ends we welcome and 
gratefully appreciate the visit of the Secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress. His visit here is evidence of the strong and mutually 
helpful fraternal relationships that have long existed between the 
American Federation of Labor and the British Trades Union Congress. 

It is in the light of the foregoing that we have considered at length 
the suggestion of the British Trades Union Congress. In the best 
interests of all we propose the establishment of an Anglo-American 
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Trade Union Committee, consisting of an equal number of representatives 
of the British Trades Union Congress and of the American Federation 
of Labor, with privilege extended to the American Federation of Labor 
to include in the representation of American Labor the representatives 
of any other bona fide trade union body. 

It is further proposed that this Committee meet at stated periods 
and alternately in our respective countries; that it shall function under 
terms and conditions reserving to each full and complete autonomy and 
yet permit_and encourage the greatest possible degree of cooperation in 
carrying on current war activities and requirements and dealing with 
problems arising therefrom. 

It is our firm judgment that through the medium of the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee the British members of that Committee 
will keep themselves fully informed of matters concerning the trade 
unions of Soviet Russia. Thus we will be able to further our determina- 
tion to render all practical aid to the Russian workers in the prosecution 
of the war. Then, too, by this arrangement the opportunity is presented 
to the British Trades Union Congress to take such steps as may be 
advisable to inform the Soviet Trade Unions of the work carried on 
through the proposed Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, and thus 
act as a liaison with the trade unions of the U. S. S. R. on any matter 
of direct concern to the trade unions which may arise. Future experi- 
ences and developments will indicate whatever additional steps may be 
required to meet whatever emergency or urgency may take place 
thereafter. 

It is our sincere hope that this proposal may meet with favorable 
consideration and acceptance on the part of the British Trades Union 
Congress. To avoid any possible delay in bringing this greater relation- 
ship into immediate realization, the Executive Council hereby directs the 
appointment by the President of the American Federation of Labor of a 
committee, of which he shall be a member, authorized to enter into 
immediate negotiations with the Secretary of the British Trades Union 
Congress and conclude arrangements embracing this suggestion and 
proposal. 

It is to be noted that the American Federation of Labor has from the 
very inception of this great world struggle encouraged and aided our 
Government in whatever undertaking or enterprise it has ventured into 
to defeat the Axis powers and all of the hideous conceptions embraced in 
their philosophies and manifested in their tyrannical and barbaric 
procedures. In addition, and of our own volition, in behalf of our trade 
unions and in cooperation with other voluntary groups, we have en- 
deavored as best we can and to the limit of our abilities to render such 
aid and comfort, encouragement and assistance, to the workers of all 
lands fighting on the side of democracy, as opportunity provided. The 
whole of our program has been based on the threat of invasion and 
domination by the forces of Nazism and Hitlerism. We express un- 
bounded admiration for the dauntless courage of the working people of 
Great Britain and Russia and of all the United Nations in their valiant 
resistance to the powers of despotism and of barbarism, and to the 
workers of all lands temporarily crushed and submerged under the heel 
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i of Hitlerism. We express hope for their early liberation and re-entry 
: into the family of free nations and free peoples. 

: On July 23, we were advised by Sir Walter Citrine that the General 
4 Council of the Trades Union Congress had approved our proposals, expressing 
{ the hope that the arrangement entered into would greatly facilitate collabora- 


tion of workers on both sides of the Atlantic and help bring the war to a 
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successful conclusion. Formal acceptance of this arrangement was announced 
simultaneously by the Trades Union Congress and the American Federation 
of Labor on the following day. 

It was, of course, the purpose and understanding to constitute the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee on the basis of an equal representation of 
the British Trades Union Congress on the one hand and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the other, with five representatives selected by each. It was 
the further understanding that the Committee would meet at least three times 
a year and, if possible, alternately in the respective countries, 

We have since been informed of the approval of the suggestion, that the 
first meeting of the Committee be held in Washington, D. C., and the time 
agreed to has been set for September 23. Prompted by these considerations, 
the following were selected by the American Federation of Labor as its 
representatives and members on the Anglo-American Trades Union Committee: 


President Green, Vice-Presidents Hutcheson, Harrison, Woll and Brown. 


Since this committee is to meet immediately prior to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, it will not only be possible to present the 
report of this Committee and of our representatives to the convention for 
information and for such advice or guidance as may be required, but we hope 
too that the representatives of the British Trades Union Congress may find it 
possible to attend the convention itself, 

The Executive Council is of the opinion that this Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee might well be charged with the additional responsibility for 
developing proposals for the armistice and for Labor’s peace objectives to be 
submitted when delegates are called to formulate the Peace Treaty. Then, 
too, it is the belief that the American Federation of Labor representatives 
might well arrange conferences with national organizations of employers, 
farmers, financiers, etc., of this country and with representatives of labor 
movements of other countries and thus make it part of their work of preparing 
recommendations to the American Federation of Labor. We are confident that 
the establishment of this Anglo-American Trade Union Committee can render 
a most valuable service and that its meetings and deliberations will be pro- 
ductive of far-reaching and excellent results. Not only will it serve to 
promote the spirit of comradeship and of mutual service but, in addition, 
will develop a high degree of cooperation between all of the working people 
of the nations on both sides of the Atlantic. 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR 


Developments during the past year, due to the current war situation, make 
it imperative that an earnest effort be made to work out a Pan-American 
Labor program embracing not alone support of the war by the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere against the Axis powers but including as well a post- 
war program designed to strengthen and enrich the nations and all of the 
peoples of all of the Americas. 

Production in the United States is more than ever directly related to the 
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supply and transportation of raw materials from Latin-America. In addition, 
our Government today, as well as American interests, are making sizeable 
investments in the developing of good neighbor relations with Latin-America; 
our Government is even going to the point of sending missions of persons who 
have little to contribute to lasting relationship, and in developing industries 
with Latin-American countries, but our Government has not taken leadership 
in seeing to it that representation is provided in all existing Pan-American 
institutions. 

It is of greatest importance to this country, as well as to all Pan-American 
countries, that mistakes of former years should not be repeated. It is equally 
essential that the basis for new economic progress should be the development 
and maintenance of labor standards similar to the best in the United States, so 
that these new industries shall not have an unfair competitive advantage due 
to low wages and unwholesome working conditions. New industries should 
bring to the whole of Latin-American nations opportunities for higher stand- 
ards of living, with the rights and protection necessary to prevent their 
exploitation. 

International minimum standards could and should properly be developed 
which will give protection to the workers and which would lift trade and 
economic relations between the United States and Latin-America to a level for 
more good neighborliness and Christian ideals. For example, capital from the 
United States is going into the development of the rubber industry in Brazil. 
but the standards of pay in that country differ little from those of forced labor 
along the Congo. Such a basis for business cooperation is not worthy of a 
supreme effort to achieve a new era of human cooperation and human welfare 
in the New World. 

Development of labor standards, could well be placed in a labor office in 
the Pan-American Union, so that labor progress could parallel progress in 
all other fields. In addition, provision for Labor representation should be 
included in national delegations to the meetings of the Pan-American Union 
and to all other like meetings. In addition, provision for adequate Labor 
representation should be included in all agencies and activities relating to 
Pan-American affairs. 

It must be self-evident that the suppression of Nazi propaganda which is 
going on in the South and Central Republics cannot be dissociated from the 
cooperation and support of the trade union movement of these countries. 
The effort to control prices against inflation is fast going to be realized as one 
of fundamental proportions and requiring the active representation of Labor in 
all phases of control and regulation. All of this makes imperative the working 
out of an Inter-American Labor program. 

A sound beginning in the creating of an Inter-American Labor solidarity 
was made in November, 1941. At that time the representatives of the Latin- 
American National Labor Federations, members of the Confederation of 
I.atin-America, met with representatives of the American Federation of Labor. 
They discussed with us frankly and at length their common interests in the 
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present world crisis. The offer of friendly cooperation based upon mutual 
respect in all matters relating to internal problems might well be implemented 
now by positive action by all who participated in those conversations, including, 
of course, the American Federation of Labor itself. 


These positive facts might well relate to those subjects which properly 
concern organized labor as a vital member of the American Community of 
Nations. Lack of cooperation between Federations of Labor on the Continent 
has made it difficult for a proper presentation of America’s war aims before 
the Latin-American masses. It has weakened the protection of Labor’s inter- 
ests in the transfer of rural labor from one country to another as in the case 
of Mexico and the United States. It has also deprived Labor of proper repre- 
sentation in the formation of plans for a maximum of necessary raw materials 
produced for and by Latin-America. There is no need of channels for the ex- 
change of information among labor organizations in Pan-America. The 
participation of Labor in international bodies dealing with continental problems 
and the educating of all peoples of all the Americas to the fact that Labor is 
fightine for higher living standards for all, and not merely to serve selfish 
interests, are all problems which existed even before Pearl Harbor and have 
now become acute and await urgently the attention which they deserve. 


The clarification of these purposes and the creation of machinery necessary 
to make them operative can be achieved most rapidly and effectively by the 
convening of an Inter-American Labor Congress. Throughout the past vear 
we have explored the possibilities for such a Pan-American Labor Conference 
in order that channels for constructive consultation, collaboration and cooper- 
ation might be set un. Progress has been made in this direction. It is honed 
soon that this ideal might be realized and that such a conference mav be held 
shortly. To that end it is recommended that the officers of the Executive 
Council be urged to continue their efforts in that direction and, if need be, 
call upon the proper agencies of Government to assist, financially if necessary. 
in bringing about the convening of such a Pan-American Labor Conference. 

A Pan-American Labor Conference could well devote its attention to the 
consideration of the basic and fundamental subjects of how workers of the 
American Hemisphere may best assist in increasing the output and trans- 
portation of the instruments of war against Axis powers. The improvement 
of the health and efficiency of the workers through programs of better housing. 
medical service and vocational trainine and bv means of imnrovine the 
economic cooneration among the American neonles to the fullest use of their 
industrial and agricultural resources should receive the attention of such a 
conference. In addition such conference will nrove extremely helpful in the 
maintainine of Labor’s gains. advance civil] liberties. and imnrove wace and 
workine standards, as well as further to protect the richt of voluntarv 
organization of workers into trade unions as an indispensable requirement of 
the democratic nature of the war aims of the American peoples as well as of 
their democratic objectives in the peace conference. 
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PEACE OBJECTIVES 


The United States is the most powerful country in the world, with immense 
manpower, huge natural resources, and unrivalled industrial technical ability. 
This position puts upon us a grave responsibility for the war and for the peace 
that will end it. 

The problems of getting ready to fight the war press so upon our attention 
and our time that only the most general consideration is given to post-war 
planning. Yet an important part of winning the war is to maintain democratic 
institutions and procedures in operation and to state our war objectives in 
simple, clear terms so that they may become a power in helping us to win 
the war. 

Armistice. The end of fighting does not assure the spirit of a millenium 
but reaction usually sets in from weariness of spirit and revolt against destruc- 
tion, in addition to the more evil passions and hatreds engendered by the war. 
The end of fighting is not the end of responsibility. Order must be restored 
and it must be the kind of order for which we are now fighting. Our present 
thinking proposes a long armistice. This proposal has dangers as well as 
advantages. It will mean for conquered nations interim governments imposed 
by the conquerors, but it will give opportunity for nations to revive their 
economic institutions under responsible world leadership. Such rehabilitation 
would have to be financed from world resources. The United States as the 
leading world power has a responsibility to plan and prepare for such aid to 
peoples of devastated areas. 

Restoration of economic and civilian life in all the devastated countries 
should get under way quickly. Unless this is done on a world basis, we shall 
be handicapped for centuries by the low standards of backward areas. Homes, 
industries, commerce, and voluntary organizations for human welfare have 
been destroyed in much of the territory devastated by mechanized warfare. 
Nations are starving as harvest fields and tools are destroved; schools and 
markets are in ruins; means of transportation and communication are useless 
or razed. Credit and monetary institutions must be restored. To save 
nations from mass starvation, epidemics, and frustration, they must be fed, 
clothed, and their homes restored as the basis for restoration of business and 
trade. Agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, must be organized around 
markets and they can best get under way unhampered by political restrictions 
and limitations. 

The Army has already initiated training for personnel to prepare them to 
act as administrators during the period of restoration. A long armistice will 
defer political settlement until the destructive passions of war have had time 
to mellow and to give way to the spirit and needs of constructive relationships. 
While the military must prepare the way for the administrators of peace, it 
does not follow that military officials have the training and the approach of 
civilian administrators who use the educational methods of democracy to 
achieve social welfare. The organized labor movement of this and othe: 
lands will oppose military rule after occupation. From the first, civilians 
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must be in charge of provisional governments, and from the first there must 
be participation of responsible, representative local persons in decisions 
affecting their welfare. 

Whatever provisions the Peace Treaty may make for world order, nations 
will still need regional alignments for the advancement of mutual economic 
and political interests. To keep trade and commerce free, regions and areas 
that feed into various markets must plan for the organization and restoration 
of industries in those areas as geared into markets of world trade. Problems 
of raw materials and finances will be vital in restoring economic and civil life. 
The United States has learned from the conquest of Malay, the fall of Singa- 
pore, and conquest of the islands nearby, that our military and industrial 
progress is threatened by loss of access to raw materials. Unless our chemical 
engineers can develop synthetie rubber rapidly, we shall return to horse-and- 
buggy methods. The same is true of many other basic commodities which are 
largely produced in a single region. Development of agriculture must be 
balanced with development of industry. 

Peace Treaty. When the time comes for negotiation of political terms and 
conditions to prevail in the post-war world, organized labor of the United 
States must be fully and adequately represented in our national delegation 
that negotiates the peace treaty—with a voice in determining the whole 
treaty. 

As representatives of the largest numerical group in all nations con- 
cerned, we maintain Labor should have representation in delegations from 
all countries concerned. 

The workers of all countries want to use their influence for better world 
organization so that problems can be settled by conference instead of by war. 

They want to make sure that world trade in the future does not profit 
financially because of sub-standard labor conditions in any industry or any 
country. 

They want to do their part in making the world peace a treaty peace in 
which all nations are given equal consideration with equal opportunities for 
progress and pursuit of happiness. 

We cannot attack problems and decisions from an emotional idealistic 
approach alone, but we must reinforce our ideals with exact knowledge of the 
forces involved and careful consideration of facts. We should not try to 
eliminate force from the political field, but .to harness it to constructive 
policies and agencies. 

Proposals to isolate countries, to set up buffer states, to balance powers off 
against each other, belong to the past. Technical progress, which eliminates 
space, also eliminates “isolation.” 


1. The principle that must be basic in that peace is “Governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.” , The kind 
of government which other countries may choose may differ widely from 
the institutions of the United States, as the genius and character of one 
nation differs from another. The important thing is that the govern- 
ment shall have the approval of the governed and that there shall be 


no type of aggression. 
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2. The territorial security of all nations and opportunities for peaceful 
change should be assured. By such machinery we hope to work toward 
and to develop a world community of nations. 


We realize that the basis for these must be laid to the development of 
regional cooperation between contiguous countries with common economic 
interests and, if possible, similar cultural institutions. 


When we consider peace we must realize that the entire world is the scope 
and be mindful of relationships between the continents. The terms and 
agencies of peace must deal with the whole world and give ample consideration 
to situations likely to result in injustice and retardation in every country. No 
one race or continent should be dominant. 


3. We further propose that as essential for participation by Labor 
of all countries in these world conferences and agencies, wage earners 
shall be guaranteed the right to membership in free unions controlled by 
the membership concerned. We have repeatedly witnessed the initial 
attack by the new despotism upon the free labor movement, because the 
shackling of this largest group in a democracy left other groups and 
interests helpless to make effective protest. We propose this basic right 
as essential for the world democracy for which this war is waged. 


4. There must be a world agency to decide policies in which all 
countries are concerned, definite provisions to make decisions effective, 
and a world court. 


5. Every political, economic and social instjtution must serve the 
freedom and the welfare of human beings. The inalienable rights of 
free men are the ultimate end which civilization promotes. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES AND CREDIT UNIONS 


Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor are deriving 
more benefit from consumer cooperatives today than ever before. A prelim- 
inary summary of reports from central labor unions shows 85 consumer 
cooperatives and 464 credit unions serving union members, a larger number 
than any previous record since 1920. Of the central labor unions thus far 
reporting, 61 per cent stated that services of either credit unions or coopera- 
tives were available to some or all their members. The accompanying map 
shows the location of services reported up to September 4, 1942. 


These reports show a more substantial type of growth in cooperative 
services than that which preceded 1920. In the years from 1916 to 1920 
trade unions established some 300 cooperatives, chiefly in north central states, 
Illinois, Ohio and Indiana. Lacking assistance to develop good management, 
most of these cooperatives failed in the depression of 1921. 

The growth of consumer cooperative services for trade unions in recent 
years differs in a striking way from the earlier period. Trade unions have 
been cautious about starting cooperative enterprises, owing to their earlier 
unsuccessful experience. Cooperatives have, however, grown up in hundreds 
of American towns and union members are participating in these services. 
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The credit union movement has developed since 1920, and this type of service 
has ‘proved to be of particular value to trade unions. Credit unions are safe- 
guarded by Government charter and the close supervision provided by Gov- 
ernment agents has assisted unions and resulted in an admirable record of 
good management, efficient service and safety. 

Our study shows, however, that union members today are benefiting only 
to a very small extent from the extensive services of cooperatives and credit 
unions available to them. There are in all some 7,700 cooperative stores 
and service agencies in the United States, serving over 2,500,000 members; 
only 85 of which have been reported as serving union members. There are 
more than 9,500 credit unions serving over 2,800,000 members, chiefly indus- 
trial workers; only 464 of which have been reported as serving union members. 

The table herewith shows total figures for the United States on types of 
cooperatives, numbers of members, and volume of business at the end of 1940, 
the latest complete figures (U. S. Labor Department). 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE, 1940 
(Estimated by U. S. Department of Labor) 


Retails 


Number of 
associa- 
tions 
4,650 


Amount of 
business 
$228,325,000 
129,650,000 


Type of association 
Retail distributive associations.... 
Stores and buying clubs 
Petroleum associations 


Members 
990,000 
485,000 
480,000 


Other 

Service associations 
Associations providing rooms, meals... 
Medical-care associations 
Funeral associations 
Housing associations 
Electricity associations3 
Other 

Telephone associations5 

Credit unions 

Insurance associations5 

Wholesales 


Number of Volume of Net 
associations business earnings 


37 $70,178,300 $1,980,723 


1 Actual figure, not an estimate. 
2 Gross income. 


25,000 
682,000 
40,000 
15,750 
32,500 
3,750 
4575,000 
15,000 
330,009 
2,816,653 
6,800,000 


92,875,000 
5,800,000 
20,635,000 
750,000 
345,000 
200,000 
22,530,000 
16,650,000 
160,000 
25,485,000 
6302,339,864 
103,375,000 


Patronage 
refunds 


$1,416,146 


8Based upon reports of Rural Electrification Administration, with allow- 


ance for pre-REA associations. 
4 Number of patrons. 
51936; data not sufficient to warrant later computation. 
6 Loans made during year. 


Recent Growth 


The cooperative movement has grown rapidly in the last five years. 


From 


1936 to 1940, the number of retail cooperative stores and service associations 
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rose from 4,100 to 6,000, the volume of business from $188,000,000 to nearly 
$250,000,000. The number of credit unions increased from 5,400 to 9,500, 
and their loans nearly tripled, from $112,000,000 to $302,000,000. Growth in 
1941 has been equally striking, as shown by preliminary reports, although 
final records are not yet available. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 


A quickening interest in cooperatives throughout the country shows that 
Americans are looking to cooperative democracy as an answer to totali- 
tarianism. Sensing this new interest, the Cooperative League is conducting 
for the first time a nation-wide series of radio broadcasts to bring the benefits 
of cooperation before the American people. 

Since 1930 the growth of consumer cooperative services has been espe- 
cially rapid among farmers, who saw in cooperation a way to combat the 
high prices exacted by large fertilizer companies and to supply themselves 
with gasoline and oil at low cost. Their business branched out into feeds, 
seeds, farm machinery and other farm supplies. Gasoline and oil coopera- 
tives branched into retail groceries, foods and services and were extended 
to city consumers. Cooperative insurance is another service which has grown 
to huge proportions, now serving nearly 7,000,000 members. Farm supply 
cooperatives still have much the largest volume of retail sales (61 per cent), 
cooperative stores selling groceries and household supplies are next (22 per 
cent), and sales of service stations, chiefly gasoline, are third (16 per cent). 


Union Interest 


Unions are interested in some of the gasoline and grocery cooperatives, 
which are now doing an annual business in all of more than $200,000,000, 
much of which is among city consumers. Union interest consists chiefly in 
buying at the cooperatives and participating in the benefits of quality goods 
at fair prices. In very few cases, only 11 out of 85, are members or officers 
of unions reported as taking an active part in the organization or manage- 
ment of a cooperative. 

The 11 cities where unions have been active in cooperatives are all but two 
situated in the Great Lakes region—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Illinois. The cooperative movement has been particularly strong in this 
region, built up by Finnish people who worked in the lumber industry. 
Unions have caught the spirit of cooperative enterprise which pervades the 
region. One of the central labor unions reports from Port Washington, Wis.: 
“We have a cooperative which we started four years ago with 79 cents. We 
have done $12,000 worth of business in one year. A cooperative is a good 
thing if run right.” A number of central labor unions reported interest in 
cooperatives which had not yet crystallized into action. 

Cooperation of farmers and union members is an important feature in 
many cooperatives where unions are active. In a number of cases central 
labor unions report that the membership of the cooperative is chiefly farmers 
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and labor, and point to the constructive joint effort of these two groups, 
strengthening the cooperative and both groups concerned. 


Services of Consumer Cooperatives 


The consumer cooperative movement has three important aspects for 
organized labor: (1) Cooperatives in America have emphasized quality 
products at reasonable prices. Wholesalers, through their testing kitchens, 
keep constant check on the goods they supply to retail stores. The Co-op 
label assures a product tested and graded, according to Government speci- 
fications or other standard tests. Prices at cooperative stores are more stable 
than at other stores. Profits are returned to members as purchasing divi- 
dends. Thus union workers are protected as to the cost and quality of the 
goods they buy with union wages. 

(2) The cooperative movement represents cooperative democracy, owner- 
ship in the hands of the people. As cooperative retail stores increase, whole- 
sales are organized so that retails have the advantage of mass purchasing. 
Wholesales in turn go into the manufacture of goods they sell, making further 
savings. The greatest savings from cooperative enterprise occur when the 
product is manufactured and distributed entirely by consumer cooperative 
wholesales and retails. 

As cooperatives progress into the manufacture of products they sell, they 
establish far-reaching economic controls which benefit not only their members 
but society in general. In fertilizers, the farmers now own large manufac- 
turing facilities through their cooperatives and by competition on the market 
have been able to reduce the price of fertilizers in general and prevent price 
profiteering and exploitation by large corporations. In oil and gasoline, 
cooperatives now own 9 oil wells, nearly 100 miles of pipe line and two 
refineries through which they are able to divert huge savings to their mem- 
bers. Expansion projects in this field will soon add to these savings. 

There are today 85 regional or district cooperative wholesales in the 
United States; there are also 2 national cooperative wholesales which serve 
as large-scale purchasing agents for the 35 wholesales. These wholesales 
employ more than 1,600 workers. Products manufactured by the wholesales 
are as follows: Bakery products, roast coffee, canned vegetables, butter, meat 
products, gasoline, oil, lubricating greases, feeds, tractors, fertilizers, and paint. 

The purchasing dividends of nearly $1,500,000 paid by these wholesales 
to their member retails in 1940 represent the savings on their manufacturing 
and wholesaling transactions. These dividends help the retails to operate at a 
profit so that they can pay purchasing dividends to their consumer members. 

As cooperative enterprise broadens, it tends to become a stabilizing factor 
in the economic field. Studies have shown that sales of cooperatives are more 
stable than sales of private enterprises, due to consumer control and the 
close relationship between cooperative stores and their customer members. 
Employment also is more stable in cooperative enterprise. Expansion of the 
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movement would undoubtedly have beneficial effects in mitigating severe up 
and down swings of production and employment. 

American cooperatives have not as yet taken much part in international 
trade, but this is a possible development for the future. Experience of for- 
eign cooperatives in international commerce before the war indicates that 
the cooperative movement may have an important influence toward world 
peace, because trade between cooperatives in different countries eliminates 
many of the factors in international trade which lead ‘to conflict between 
nations. 

(3) Experience proves that farmers and labor can effectively work together 
in establishing this form of economic cooperation and that such activity can 
increase the strength of both groups. 


Modernization and Efficiency 


Of the central labor unions reporting thus far, 16 per cent told of experi- 
ence with cooperative stores that had failed. Most failures were before 1920, 
but a few reported more recent unsuccessful experiences, Union experience 
is clear proof that a cooperative badly managed is no asset but a loss to the 
membership. 

The cooperative movement today is altogether different from the move- 
ment of 1916 to 1920. Today strong cooperative wholesales stand ready to 
assist their member -retails with problems of business management. There 
are training courses for cooperative managers. The Consumer Distribution 


Corporation, established by Edward A. Filene, stands ready to advise on 
modernization and efficiency. It has assisted more than 100 cooperatives in 
the last 2 years. Wholesales offer help in establishing standard accounting 
practice. The trend is toward efficiency, in an effort to see that cooperatives 
give service at least equal to the best chain stores. Thus unions seeking to 
share in consumer cocperative activities have assistance readily available in 
management problems. 


Organization of Cooperative Employees 

Numerous agreements were signed in 1941 between cooperatives and 
unions of their employees. These agreements have all provided improve- 
ments in working conditions. In Washington, D. C., in July, 1942, Rochdale 
Stores signed an agreement covering members of Local 1501 of the Retail 
Clerks Protective Association, Local 639 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, and Local 555 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. The Retail Clerks report that this is 
the best agreement they have yet been able to establish with any retail 
grocery store in Washington. 
Opportunity for Unions 

In very many towns today there are cooperative stores and services 
unknown to the local labor movement. These offer an opportunity for union 


members to enjoy the benefits of consumer cooperation and take part in 
cooperative activities without the expense or risk of putting up capital to 
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start a new enterprise. We urge that all central] labor unions explore the 
cooperative services available to their members; that they tell members of 
opportunities at cooperative stores. 


Cooperative services are particularly important to union members in war 
time when every saving and economy is vital. 

The cooperative movement together with the trade union movement can 
strengthen each other in the new growth of democracy which lies before us. 
Both are world-wide movements of the people, leading toward peace and 
economic justice. The two movements should go forward in closer alliance 
in this country. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Credit union services have been of particular value to union members in 
peacetime because they give protection against loan sharks, furnish credit at 
low cost and encourage saving at a good rate of interest. In wartime, in 
addition to. these services, the credit union has a special function because 
through it union members can invest their money in war bonds and at the 
same time be sure they can get cash quickly if needed. 

‘Outstanding among the 464 credit unions serving trade unionists are the 
26 Federal credit unions in Chicago operated by members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees. These credit unions 
serve 15,000 members who now have nearly $2,000,000 in savings. 

Credit union reports thus far received show the following: The credit 
union has raised the credit rating of union members in the city concerned 
so that they are given credit by business firms. The credit union strengthens 
the trade union by showing what can be done through organization; by 
helping members financially and seeing that they are not under obligation 
to anyone but their own organization; by creating closer relationship between 
the members through helping one another. There has been extensive pur- 
chase of war bonds through credit unions. 

Credit unions reporting show dividend rates up to 4 per cent and over 
6 per cent on savings; loan rates of % per cent and 1 per cent per month 
for borrowers. 


Safety of Credit Unions 


Over a period of years, before the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
guaranteed bank deposits, credit unions proved to be safer than banks. 
Today their safety record is unimpaired. All credit unions must be chartered 
by Federal or state governments. They are subject to rigid control and 
examination, which reduces bad debts and losses to a minimum. The table 
below shows that in trade union Federal credit unions, bad loans charged off 
in the last 6 years have amounted to between 2!49 of 1 per cent of amounts 
loaned. This is more than covered by required reserves. The rigid Govern- 
ment controls over credit unions relieve union officers of embarrassment in 
collecting loan payments. 
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Experience of Trade Unions 

Most trade union members get their credit union service from credit 
unions covering an entire industrial plant. The Federal Credit Union Service 
prefers to charter that group which covers the largest number of persons. 
In some cases, however, the trade union covers several plants or shops, and 
when this is so, the larger number can be served by chartering the trade 
union as field of membership. 

The table below gives a 6-year record of Federal credit unions having 
trade unions as their field of membership. This shows only a small part of 
Federal Credit Union Service to trade union members, but since no sep- 
arate listing of plant credit unions officered by trade union members is com- 
piled by the Federal Credit Union Section, this is the only information we have. 

The experience shown below is typical of credit unions operated by trade 
unions, except that these credit unions, generally covering more than one 
shop or work place, are more difficult to operate than the usual type of credit 
union covering only one shop or plant. The rapid growth and the extraordi- 
narily low percentage of bad loans in these credit unions point to union 
success with this form of cooperative enterprise. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS WITH MEMBERSHIP LIMITED TO 
MEMBERS OF LABOR UNIONS 


Year Loans 
Ending Credit Member- Outstanding 
Dee. 31 Unions ship Assets Shares to Members 
Bate ois bb emis 8 674 $10,603 $10,545 $8,383 
Sear 10 1,010 27,779 25,724 25,215 
RUS 5S wisse Sisoss's 29 3,933 95,860 87,829 79,600 
Lee 53 8,026 233,716 213,311 190,675 
BONO ccawctices 86 14,603 439,388 396,047 365,008 
REN ee ues soe 102 20,627 729,126 653,306 585,546 

Bad Loans 

Year Loans Made’ Credit Unions Amount Charged Off 
Ending Since Paying of (Per Cent of 
Dec. 31 Organization Dividends Dividends Amt. Loaned) 
NON 5444466500 $14,965 Sips) le ieee Be 
MB hac aseiales 62,109 4 $709 .02 
| ere 224,816 11 2,031 .02 
RED ois 'eseieia%e-n'oe 604,529 16 5,039 02 
PONS cas casas 1,351,253 32 8,964 04 
BRR scat came 2,489,401 61 17,556 05 


Source: Credit Union Section, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


To complete this study we lack much important information from central 
labor unions and local unions who have not yet returned questionnaires to 
report their experience. The study when completed will be printed in pam- 
phlet form and distributed to all international unions, state federations, central 
labor unions and those local unions which contributed information. 
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LOCALS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS HAVING CREDIT UNIONS 
SERVICING THEIR MEMBERSHIP 


Number of Number of 
Credit Unions Credit Unions 
Reported to Reported to 
International Sept. 8, 1942 International Sept. 8, 1942 
Asbestos Workers’ Int. Assn. Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
of Heat and Frost Insula- 
tors Leather Workers 
Automobile Workers of Longshoremen 
America Machinists 
Bakery & Confectioner y Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workers Workmen 
Barbers’ International Union Letter Carriers 
Bill Posters Metal Workers, Sheet 
Blacksmiths, Int. Brother- Molders and Foundry Work- 
hood of ers 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship- Musicians 
builders Painters 
Bookbinders, Int. Brother- Paper Makers 
hood of Pattern Makers’ League.. 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Photo-Engravers 
Union 3 Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
Bricklayers, Masons & Plas- Polishers, Metal 
terers’ : Porters, Sleeping Car 
Building Service Employees’ Printing Pressmen 
Int. Union Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 


Carpenters and Joiners, . Workers 
United Bro. of Railway Mail Association... 
Carmen, Brotherhood of Street, County and Municipal 
Railway 5 Employes 
Clerks, Int. Protective Assn., Stereotypers and Electro- 


Retail 
Clerks, Bro. of Railway 
Clerks, Post Office. . 
Draftsmen’s Union, Safar 
Electrical Workers, Int. Bro. 
Engineers, Operating 
Fire Fighters, = Assn.. 
Firemen and Oilers. , , 
Garment Workers, Int. Ladies Upaciens 


Government Employ ees, A. F, Wall Paper Crafts 2 
Hodearriers and Common Directly Affiliated Unions... 


Laborers 4 Central Labor Unions 


PUERTO RICO FREE FEDERATION OF WORKINGMEN 


In addition to the inevitable difficulties and economic problems of war, our 
Federation has to deal with Governor Tugwell’s Administration which is 
trying to destroy our labor organization in behalf of a dual movement under 
the leadership of Communists, Nationalists and politicians of the Popular 
Democratic Party, the one in power. Notwithstanding this governmental 
conspiracy, the Free Federation of Workingmen has continued with enthusiasm 
and devotion its organizational, economic and educational campaign throughout 
the year, with the moral assistance of the American Federation of Labor. 


typers 
Stove Mounters 
Street and Electric Railway. 
Teachers 
Teamsters 
Stage Employees 
Tobacco 
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Collective Agreement in the Sugar Industry. The Agricultural and Fac- 
tory Labor Unions through their Insular Council won a great industrial battle 
in renewing with fundamental amendments the collective agreement which 
has been negotiated annually since 1934 with the Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers of Puerto Rico. Spurious labor (political) organizations had pressed 
employers to negotiate with them but they refused on the basis of our 
strength, responsibility, and moral support of the workers. The following 
amendments were introduced: 

1. Work Day. Eight of the 24 hours of the day shall constitute the work 
day in the sugar industry, except for ditch-diggers, loppers, and axmen, who 
shall work only 7 hours a day. Overtime to be paid at double rate. 

2. Minimum Wages. In the minimum wage rate per day for cultivation 
and harvesting a 30 per cent increase was made over last year’s wages. In 
the factories and railroads covered by the Wage and Hour Law a 10 per cent 
increase was made over previous wages. 

8. Scale of Increase. The following scale was adopted to be paid over 
basic wages in case of an increase in the price of sugar: 


Scale of Increases 

Pri 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 


Ss 


of Sugar Increase Over Basic: Wage 
to $2.99 y Original basic wage (1941) 
to 3.24 C 
to 3.49 Cwt. 20¢ 
to 38.74 y 30¢ Stabilized basic wage (1942) 
to 3.99 Cw 10c Over stabilized basic wage 
to 4.24 Cw 20¢ 
to 4.49 C 
to 4,74 
to 4.99 
to 5.24 
to 5.49 
to 5.74 
to 5.99 

4. Agrarian Policy. Due to the practical results of this clause which was 
first introduced in 1940, by which the employers have been obliged to furnish 
the laborers with lands not necessary for sugar cane cultivation, the agrarian 
policy was included again with an amendment proposing the appointment of 
a committee having equal representation both of employers and employees to 
prepare a plan for the complete effectiveness of said policy which was destined 
to solve during this national emergency the foodstuff problem of thousands 
of families in the rural zones of Puerto Rico. In reply to a request made 
by Secretary Nicolas Nogueras Rivera to the President of the Association of 
Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, Mr. Ramén Aboy Benitez, he was informed 
that up to date 11,055 acres of land had been distributed among the laborers 
covered by the agreement. These lands are being devoted to the planting of 
minor products, such as bananas, rice, beans, peas, etc, 

5. Duration of the Contract. As a contribution to the war efforts to main- 
tain industrial peace and facilitate the normal production of sugar so badly 
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needed by our nation, the collective agreement was signed for a period of 
three years, up to December 31, 1944. 

This agreement was negotiated by the Insular Council of Agricultural and 
Factory Labor Unions affiliated with our Federation and presided over by 
Secretary-Treasurer Nicolas Nogueras Rivera. 

Revolt Against the Agreement. Having failed to be recognized as the 
bargaining agent for Labor by the employers, the Communists-Nationalists- 
Popular Agitators, inspired and backed by Tugwell’s Administration, started 
on January, 1942, what they called a “general strike.’ The Department of 
Labor, Department of Interior, Department of Finance and even the Police 
Department moved throughout the Island not only to get the people to strike, 
but to prevent them by coercion from working peacefully in compliance with 
the agreement. Government employees and policemen headed more than one 
group of “strikers” who entered in the cane fields to create disturbances. 
In one specific case, that which occurred in Central Aguirre at Salinas, two 
workers were killed and many others wounded. Notwithstanding this reign 
of terror patronized by Governor Tugwell, out of 130,000 workers covered by 
the agreement, only 10,000 went into the so-called “strike,” as informed 
publicly by the Chief of the Police Department. The collective agreement of 
the sugar industry negotiated by the Puerto Rico Sugar Producers and the 
Free Federation was saved once more for the benefit of thousands of workers 
and Puerto Rico in general and as the best contribution to war efforts. 

With President Rivera Martinez at the head, the Free Federation fought 
bravely the enemies of the American Federation of Labor in Puerto Rico in 
order to preserve not only the collective agreement but our institution. 

Hearings of the A. A. A. During February the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration from the Federal Department of Agriculture held hearings 
on the fixing of just and reasonable wages in the sugar industry. A com- 
mittee of the Free Federation attended these hearings, submitting the collective 
agreement as evidence and presenting some other demands. The Secretary 
of Agriculture promulgated just and reasonable wages following the lines of 
the collective agreement. 

Longshoremen’s Agreement. The agreements signed by the longshoremen 
locals and councils with the shipping companies provided a 10 per cent 
increase over previous wages. These agreements covered all the ports of 
the Island. 

A step toward labor unity on the waterfront was taken by representatives 
of our local organizations and of the International Longshoremen’s Association 
who met in the headquarters of said International in New York and with the 
aid of President Rivera Martinez of the Free Federation and Secretary Owens 
of the I. L. A., drafted a plan which was signed by the representatives of both 
organizations proposing the eventual affiliation of all the locals to the I. L. A., 
and the appointment of two district councils. We have demanded repeatedly 
a vice-president to be sent by the International to put said plan into effect. 
Almost all of our locals in the different ports have sent their petition of 
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charters together with the corresponding amount of money but charters have 
not been received as yet. 


Agreement in the Tobacco Industry. An agreement covering almost all 
the employers and employees in the tobacco stripping industry in Puerto Rico 
was signed by the Island locals of the Cigar Makers International Union 
through the efforts of Brother Prudencio Rivera Martinez, organizer for more 
than thirty years for this International. The agreement provides for wages 
over those fixed by the Wage and Hour Division (20 cents per hour) ; maintains 
the closed union shop and provides for the complete affiliation of all the 
employees with the International. This contract is destined to effect a radical 
change in working conditions of nearly fifteen thousand women employees 
who are now receiving the benefit of the agreement. 

Agreement in the Bread Industry. The agreement first signed last year 
between the employees and the Insular Council of the bakers unions was 
renewed this year with fundamental changes. The agreement signed by 
the San Juan Local provides, for the first time in history of the bread industry, 
hourly rates, fluctuating from 65 cents to 30 cents an hour for an 8-hour 
work day and the payment of double wages in overtime. The agreement 
provides for a closed union shop and many other important clauses. 

After fifteen days of passive resistance and hearings at the Mediation and 
Conciliation Commission and a round table conference headed by Acting 
Governor José M. Gallardo, the union succeeded in compelling employers to 
accept the agreement. Secretary Nicol4s Nogueras Rivera represented the 
union in all the hearings and meetings. 

Agreement in the Foundry Industry. The first agreement in the machine 
shops and foundry industry in Puerto Rico was negotiated by our Mechanics, 
Helpers, and Annexed Branches Locals at San Juan, presided over by Brother 
Abraham Cruz, with the employer Sucrs. de Abarca and with the cooperation 
of Vice-President William D. Lopez. The agreement has established a better 
understanding between employer and employees and fixes a 15 per cent 
increase over previous wages, especially for those classifications not under 
the Wage and Hour Law. It establishes a quarterly progressive wage rate 
scale for apprentices. This industry is working largely for war efforts. 

Agreement in the Gas Industry. The Gas Industry Workers Union, San 
Juan Local, succeeded in renewing last year’s agreement with an average 
increase of 12 per cent over previous wages and with a closed union shop clause. 
Brother Pedro San Miguel assisted employees in the negotiations. 


Hair-net Agreement. The employees in the Colette Manufacturing Com- 
pany renewed their agreement with a substantial increase in wages, retaining 
the closed union shop. 


Organization Campaign. An intensive organization campaign has been 
carried on in different trades as follows: 


a. Hospital and clinics’ employees have been organized recently under the 
auspices of the Free Federation through the cooperation of Vice-President 
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Gabriel Blanco. This union reveals enthusiasm and is preparing a proposed 
agreement to employers. 


b. All the employees of the Puerto Rico Railway Light and Power Com- 
pany were organized during the month of May, 1942. The local has presented 
a proposal of agreement to the employer, demanding reasonable wages and 
decent working conditions, As the Puerto Rico Railway Light and Power 
Company was expropriated by the Federal Government on June 20, 1942, 
the union expects to negotiate the agreement with the Federal Works Agency 
through its local representative. This industry serves power to nearly half 
of the towns of the Island. 


The union is claiming the payment of more than half a million dollars in 
back wages not paid by employers in accordance with the Wage and Hour 
Law which is applicable to this industry as specified in recent court decisions. 
Representatives of the union and of the employer are working on the payrolls 
of the company to liquidate the claim. 

c. Employees in the laundries have been organized. The union started 
immediately a campaign to get the full protection of laws dealing with wages, 
health, and working conditions of employees. A committee is working on a 
proposal of agreement to be submitted to employers. 

d. The Ice Industry Workers Union at Santurce succeeded in negotiating 
for the first time an agreement getting an average of 15 per cent increase in 
wages and the closed union shop. 

Industrial Commissions. This governmental agency which was created by 
the efforts of organized labor has rendered splendid work to employers and 
employees. 3,998 cases were decided during the year; 928 public hearings, 
and 333 administrative sessions held. The amendments have liberalized the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law to some extent. 

Mr. Manuel Leén Parra, who was president of this Commission, was 
repudiated by the Senate. Brother Francisco Paz Granela represented Labor 
on that Commission and his services have been publicly recognized and his 
decisions sustained by the Supreme Court. Brother Paz Granela has served 
this position for nearly twelve years with a splendid record. Mr..Juan M. 
Herrero, the other member of the Commission, has also done good work. 

Fifteenth Convention. The Free Federation of Workingmen held its 
fifteenth convention at the City of Ponce on the 13th and 14th of June, 
1942, coinciding this date with the 48rd anniversary of the foundation of our 
institution. Notwithstanding the shortage of gasoline which was rationed by 
this time, 245 delegates were present. Resolutions were adopted to continue 
our increasing cooperation in war efforts; to buy defense bonds and saving 
stamps; to secure economic cooperation for our farm laborers in the raising 
of foodstuff; demanding representation of Labor in governmental agencies 
dealing with wages and working conditions and in the civil and national 
defense committees; protesting against Governor Tugwell’s administration; 
and many other important resolutions. 

The officials of the Executive Council were reelected by the convention. 
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Mediation and Conciliation Commission. In the year 1919 the Mediation 
and Conciliation Commission was created through the efforts of our Federation. 
According to law there are five members, two of whom represent bona fide 
organized labor; two represent the employers, and the President is appointed 
by the Governor to represent the interests of the Government itself. The 
Free Federation of Workingmen has been represented always by two of its 
members who have done intelligent and comprehensive work. Brothers 
Gabriel Blanco and José Menéndez, the first Vice-President of our Federation, 
and the second, President of Local 1450 of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, are the two Labor members. 

Due to a recommendation by Governor Tugwell in his message to the 
last regular session of the Legislative Assembly, no appropriation was made 
for the Mediation Commission and instead there was created a position of 
Mediator in the budget of the Department of Labor to be appointed by the 
Commissioner. But the Mediation and Conciliation Commission is still 
rendering services without appropriation to cover per diems of members. 

Governor Tugwell is interested in everywhere suppressing representation 
of Labor. 

Puerto Rico Employment Service at N. Y. City. Another organism at 
. the service of Labor that has been suppressed by Governor Tugwell was the 
Puerto Rico Employment Service at New York City, a dependency of the 
Department of Labor of Puerto Rico. This office was established twelve 
years ago, and up to June 30, 1942, it has rendered assistance to Puerto 
Ricans in New York in matters of seeking employment as well as in giving 
proper orientation to them. The Free Federation has demanded from proper 
authorities the reestablishment of this service. 

Local Minimum Wage Board. When Father Haas came to Puerto Rico to 
handle the controversy in the sugar industry created by the enemies of the 
Federation he suggested the immediate appointment of the Local Minimum 
Wage Board. Governor Tugwell found an opportunity to prevent the total 
failure of the so-called “general strike” that he inspired against collective 
agreement for the sugar industry by giving representation on the Board to 
the strikers with the promise of paying higher wages with retroactive effect 
to the date “strikers” returned to work. Of four labor representatives two 
appointments were given to the “labor agreement-breakers,” one to the 
Popular Party and the other to head of the movement. Four other members, 
including the President of the Board, were appointed also from the Popular 
Democratic Party. In dealing with the tobacco industry the Board proved its 
partiality and prejudice toward our Federation. This was denounced by 
Brother Prudencio Rivera Martinez as a representative of the Cigar Makers 
International Union of America. This International refused to submit candi- 
dates for the Tobacco Industry Committee and the 15th Convention of our 
Federation authorized the Executive Council to withdraw its representatives 
from the Board. 

Workers Education Program. Under the direction of Secretary-Treasurer 
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Nicolas Nogueras Rivera and due to the courtesy of WKAQ station at San 
Juan, the Free Federation of Workingmen transmits every Sunday morning 
a half-hour radio program for the benefit and information of the workers of 
Puerto Rico and the public in general. A committee headed by Vice-President 
Teresa Angleré conducts the broadcast and helps in preparing the programs. 

Federal Conciliation Service. Mr. Charles A. Goldsmith, U. S. Conciliator 
from the Federal Department of Labor, has rendered splendid service to Labor 
and employers, solving in a satisfactory way many industrial controversies 
that threatened to destroy industrial peace so badly needed during the war. 
He has visited labor organizations, contacting their leaders, attending their 
meetings and talking to the workers. His services are highly appreciated 
by organized labor and employers. ; 

“La Hora.” A monthly magazine entitled “La Hora” (The Hour) “to 
propagate the vibrations of the epoch and to encourage those who struggle 
for the establishment of a fully democratic world where there shall be no 
oppressed or subdued nations, where no mouth shall be without bread, and no 
family without shelter; where comprehension shall succeed intolerance and 
prejudice; where brotherly love among all nations and races shall become a 
reality in the flesh,” began to be published in June, 1942. Secretary- 
Treasurer Nicolas Nogueras Rivera is the editor, and Vice-President Gabriel 
Blanco the assistant editor. “La Hora,” “which springs from the warmth of 
the democratic institutions of the United States of America, shall engage in 
open and sincere work of inter-American understanding.” This magazine is 
being sent to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, to 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor, to the Pan-American Union, to 
Federal officials and to Latin-American countries. 

Building Trades. Little progress has been made in the organization of 
the building trades although constant efforts have been exerted by the 
Insular Council. Low wages paid and Federal restrictions imposed over 
constructions have been decisive against a progressive movement in the build- 
ing trades. Exceptions should be made of plumbers, pipe-fitters, and painters 
who have had some opportunities of employment. The problem of the building 
trades, especially of carpenters, masons, and bricklayers, has been presented 
to corresponding Federal agencies but with little practical results. 

Generalizations. Since the foundation of the Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen, 1899, under the leadership of the late Santiago Iglesias, it 
has encountered many difficulties in struggling to reform the social, economic 
and political conditions of the toiling masses of our Island and in its efforts 
to make the people of Puerto Rico assimilate American democratic ideals. 
In this long route our Federation received the assistance and support of the 
American Federation of Labor to which it has been affiliated since the year 
1901. Men, women, and children were killed in this long battle and leaders 
were deprived of their liberties and rights. After nearly half a century of 
hardships and permanent work, the people of Puerto Rico are harvesting the 
fruits of the seeds sown by the organized labor movement. 
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The first step taken by Governor Tugwell the day after his inauguration 
was to eliminate the representation of Labor from his cabinet, appointing a 
lawyer as Commissioner of Labor instead of the President of our Federation, 
who had been appointed Commissioner since the department was organized in 
1931. After this action similar steps followed. Affiliates of the A. F. of L. 
are forced to resign their jobs in the government, thereby putting the govern- 
mental machinery at the service of those groups hostile to the American 
Federation of Labor. He has stimulated strikes upon sophisticated demands 
to create a dual movement repudiated by the workers. He is using his influ- 
ence as Governor to divide Labor and create animosity among laborers. As 
it has been publicly said, “He is creating a reign of terror in Puerto Rico.” 
We can say that this attitude of Governor Tugwell, welcomed by the Popular- 
Communist-Nationalist leaders, has created a complete disorganization in the 
government, lowering the morale of the people and dividing public opinion 
through confusion. But Governor Tugwell has failed to bend the Free 
Federation of Workingmen and its leaders to his will; and the work of our 
Federation, with the support and assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor, will continue uninterruptedly. We stand loyal to our nation and to 
its democratic American institutions and for a permanent coalition of the 
people of Puerto Rico with the people of the United States of America. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Pursuant to time-honored custom, the Building and Construction Trades 
Department submits to the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor a brief account of its activities for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. 


We reported last year that a Stabilization Agreement had been consummated 
in the month of July with the government agencies engaged in defense con- 
struction work. This agreement covers construction work financed wholly or 
in part by the U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, Maritime Commission, Federal Works 
Agency, National Housing Authority and the Defense Plant and Defense 
Homes Corporations of the R. F. C. We wish now to report that this agreement 
has been eminently successful in expediting the war program. The definitely 
established labor conditions and policy on defense construction projects has 
eliminated the vast majority of our usual problems and has resulted in com- 
pletion of projects substantially ahead of schedule and consequently at great 
savings to the Federal Government. Problems which did arise were satis- 
factorily adjusted by the Board of Review set up by the Stabilization Agree- 
ment or by clarifying directives issued by the Government agency involved to 
its field personnel. 

The great sacrifice of each and every building and construction tradesman 
in relinquishing double-time pay for overtime and in accepting shift work on 
defense projects cannot be too highly praised. This contribution to the war 
effort, more than any other one thing, has made possible the unprecedented 
success of our Government in completing vital construction projects, plant 
conversions and expansion programs in record time. 
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In addition to the Stabilization Agreement discussed above, the Building 
and Construction Trades Department has recently entered into another agree- 
ment with the government agencies engaged in defense construction work. This 
Agreement has been embodied in Administrative Order No. 101 of the United 
States Department of Labor and provides that all wages of building and con- 
struction tradesmen shall be stabilized as of July 1, 1942, unless it can be 
definitely shown that they are inadequate under three conditions set forth in 
the agreement. For the purpose of adjusting existing wage rates, a Wage 
Adjustment Board has been established under Administrative Order No. 101 
and to date has considered twelve cases. Thus, the Building and Construction 
Trades Department has taken a great step forward in the fight against infla- 
tion. We are sure the Wage Stabilization Agreement will be as successful 
in operation as the Stabilization Agreement which preceded it. 

Jurisdictional disputes during the past year, while numerous, have been 
satisfactorily handled under the Plan for Settling Jurisdictional Disputes. 

The Department on several occasions during the year has cooperated with 
the legislative representatives of the American Federation of Labor in oppos- 
ing many attempts by Congress to enact anti-Labor legislation. Our efforts 
proved successful. At all times we have found the Legislative Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor most cooperative in aiding us in obtaining 
the enactment of legislation in which the Department. was particularly 
interested. 

The financial condition of the Department is excellent and all affiliated 
national and international unions are in good standing with the Department 
and will be represented at the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention in September, 
1942. The membership of the subordinate local unions of the nineteen 
national and international unions affiliated with the Department has increased 
substantially and charters for several new Building and Construction Trades 
Councils have been issued during the past fiscal year, notably one for the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT 

The Railway Employees’ Department and its affiliated international organi- 
zations have continued to make progress during the past year in extending 
their organizations and improving the working conditions of railroad workers. 
In addition to revising numerous agreements already in effect, a number of 
new agreements have been secured. Railroad employment has continued to 
increase as the result of improved business and traffic, so that part-time em- 
ployment, which has been prevalent for a number of years, particularly in the 
maintenance departments, has been practically eliminated. The most important 
gain which has been made, however, came as the result of a national move- 
ment to secure vacations with pay and an increase in wages for railroad 
workers, which was brought to a successful conclusion. 

Progress of Organization—Continuing with the program which has been 
in effect for a number of years, the Railway Employees’ Department and its 
affiliated international organizations have directed their efforts toward per- 
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fecting their organizations and improving the agreements on the various 
railroads on which representation has been established. As the result of the 
campaign which was inaugurated in 1933, representation was established on 
substantially all of the large railroads throughout the United States, but, 
pending the conclusion of the organizing campaign, it was necessary in many 
instances to take over the existing agreement. As a rule these agreements 
were defective since they were originally negotiated with the company union 
which was displaced by one of the Standard Railroad Labor Organizations. 
While organizing continues, the primary emphasis has been on amending 
the existing agreements with the view of eliminating objectionable features 
and establishing substantially uniform working conditions in the railroad 
industry. During the past year representation has been established for one 
or more crafts represented by the Railway Employees’ Department and its 
affiliated organizations on 9 new railroads and 10 railroads on which some of 
these organizations were previously established, while new and revised agree- 
ments were negotiated on 23 railroads, 


Railroad Employment—The increasing tempo of war production com- 
bined with the shortage of rubber for highway transportation and the loss 
of intercoastal shipping have all served to place the principal burden of 
furnishing transportation on the railroad industry. Often referred to as our 
second line of national defense, this industry and the employees who man 
it have assumed the responsibility for furnishing the transportation which is so 
necessary to our war effort and are fully meeting that responsibility. Prior- 
ities, and the inability to secure large quantities of additional equipment, 
which this tremendous increase in traffic requires, has made it necessary for 
the management and the employees to use their ingenuity to maintain a 
higher standard of maintenance and secure greater utilization of existing 
equipment. That they have been successful is best demonstrated by the fact 
that there has been no apparent shortage of transportation. 


The extent to which traffic has increased is indicated by the number of 
revenue ton-miles handled, that is, the number of tons carried one mile. 
This measure of traffic is superior to carloadings because it gives weight not 
only to the quantity of traffic measured in tons, but also to the distance it was 
hauled. With the great increase in the length of haul and the heavier loading 
of cars, carloadings no longer accurately reflect the magnificent job the rail- 
road industry is doing. 


According to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
number of revenue ton-miles has shown a constant increase since 1938, 
reaching the highest level in the history of the railroad industry in 1941. In 
excess of 475 billion ton-miles of revenue freight were handled during that 
year, which is an increase of 27.3 per cent over the year 1940 and 6.2 per 
cent over the previous peak which was the year 1929. 


A direct result of the increase in traffic has been a substantial increase in 
railroad employment. For about 10 years following the depression, railroad 
employment declined to a level of about 1,000,000 workers, as compared with 
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better than 1,500,000 workers employed during the 20’s, but since 1939 em- 
ployment in the railroad industry has exceeded 1,000,000 employees and in 
1941 numbered 1,139,753 employees. This is an increase of 11 per cent over 
1940 and 15.4 per cent over 1939. It is interesting to note, however, that while 
railroad traffic has increased by 6.2 per cent over the year 1929, railroad 
employment was actually 31.4 per cent less, indicating the extent to which the 
productivity of the railroad industry has increased. 


The total compénsation of railroad workers has likewise increased. In 
1941 it amounted to $2,336,212,728, which is an increase of 18.9 per cent over 
the year 1940 and 25.4 per cent over the year 1939. 

In order to handle the tremendous increase in traffic, the standard of equip- 
ment maintenance has been vastly improved so that the bad-order situatio. 
is the lowest in many years. According to the Association of American Rail 
roads, the number of freight cars unserviceable of the total on line as of 
July 1, 1942, was 3.3 per cent as.compared to 5.2 per cent on July 1, 1941, and 
9.5 per cent on July 1, 1940. The number of locomotives unserviceable of the 
total on line has likewise declined to 7.0 per cent on July 1, 1942, as com- 
pared with 12.3 per cent on July 1, 1941, and 16.5 per cent on July 1, 1940. 


_ The necessity for securing greater utilization of available equipment has 
caused maintenance of equipment employment to rise more sharply than em- 
ployment in the industry generally. As compared to an increase in employ- 
ment of 11 per cent in the industry between 1940 and 1941. Maintenance of 
equipment employment increased 12.5 per cent. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that the foresight and persistence 
of the organizations affiliated with the Railway Employees’ Department has 
rewarded not only the railroads but the nation as well. For many years 
these organizations have insisted, often over the objection of railroad manage- 
ment, on the inclusion of an apprenticeship program in their agreements, so 
that men having the necessary skill and high qualifications necessary for 
railroad maintenance work would be available to replace those retiring and 
to meet traffic peaks. It is quite apparent that, had not this apprenticeship 
program been in operation, the ability of the railroads to meet present trans- 
portation needs would have been impossible because the skilled men would not 
have been available to maintain the rolling stock of the railroads, partic- 
ularly in view of the shortage of such equipment. Unlike some industries, 
where men can be trained in a few weeks or months, railroad mechanics must 
serve a 4-year apprenticeship to qualify as journeymen mechanics. The 
value of this program is so obvious that no further comment is necessary as 
to the need of continuing to maintain our present apprenticeship program on 
the same high standard as heretofore. 

Wage and Vacation Movement—Early in 1940, 14 Standard Railroad Labor 
Organizations, including those affiliated with the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, served notice on the railway managements, requesting that existing 
agreements be supplemented to provide for a two-week vacation with pay. 
In keeping with the previous policy followed by the railroads and the organi- 
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zations in connection with other national movements, the various manage- 
ments were also requested to form a national conference committee to deal 
with this subject in the event an agreement was not reached in local con- 
ferences. 


The carriers in the eastern and southeastern regions acknowledged the 
notice and set a date for conference with the general chairmen on each rail- 
road, but the carriers in the western region, in acknowledging the notice, 
made a counter-proposal by serving a notice of a request for a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages and that the negotiations be conducted on a regional basis. 

Conferences were conducted locally on each property, as required by the 
Railway Labor Act, but by September 5, 1940, it became apparent that it was 
not the intention of the railway managements to cooperate with the organi- 
zations in handling the matter through national negotiations. An effort was 
then made to secure national handling through the National Mediation Board, 
which was unsuccessful. In view of the unwillingness of the carriers to form 


a national conference committee to negotiate the dispute to a conclusion, 


the matter was referred to the membership on February 15, 1941, in the form 
of a ballot. An overwhelming majority voted to suspend work unless a satis- 
factory agreement could be secured. 


On March 14, 1941, the National Mediation Board proffered its services, 
which were accepted by the representatives of both the railroads and the or- 
ganizations. Mediation proceedings were begun on March 19, 1941, and carried 
on almost continuously until May 31, 1941, when mediation was terminated, 
because no satisfactory settlement of the matters in dispute could be reached. 

On May 31, 1941, the National Mediation Board advised the parties to the 
dispute of its inability to bring about a settlement and in accordance with the 
Railway Labor Act requested that the matter be submitted to arbitration. 
The organizations advised the Board on June 1, 1941, that they were willing 
to submit the controversy to arbitration, and the carriers did likewise on 
June 2, 1941. Accordingly, arrangements were made to meet on June 16, 
1941, for the purpose of executing an arbitration agreement. 

Meanwhile, the insistent demands of the membership for a wage increase 
prompted the same 14 Standard Railroad Labor Organizations which were co- 
operating in the vacation movement to inaugurate a drive to secure an increase 
in wages. 

On June 10, 1941, notice was served on the railway managements requesting 
an increase in wages of 30 cents an hour and the establishment of a minimum 
wage of 70 cents an hour. As in the vacation notice, request was also made 
that the matter be handled in national conferences if an agreement could not 
be reached locally. 

The day before the notices for a wage increase were served, however, 
the railroad managements in the western and southeastern regions served 
notices on the organizations of a desire to make drastic changes in their agree- 
ments amounting to a virtual nullification of the rules which had been estab- 
lished by voluntary agreement and had been in effect for many years. 
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With the serving of this notice, it was apparent that the vacation proposal, 
which involved the question of rules, could not be settled by arbitration, and 
the Board was advised to this effect on June 16, 1941. The Board terminated 
its services on June 17, 1941. 


While further action on the vacation request was held in abeyance tem- 
porarily, negotiations on the employees’ wage request and the carriers’ rules 
proposal were conducted locally on each railroad on which notice was served, as 
required by the Railway Labor Act. 


On July 10, 1941, arrangements were made to conduct national confer- 
ences on the matters in dispute. After securing the necessary authority, the 
conference committee representing the Standard Railroad Labor Organizations 
and the carriers in the eastern, southeastern and western regions met in 
Chicago, Ill., on July 25, 1941, and carried on negotiations until August 5, 
1941, when conferences were concluded owing to the refusal of the railway 
managements to grant any increase in wages or vacations with pay. The 
matter was consequently referred to the membership in the form of a strike 
ballot. 

On August 11, 1941, the National Mediation Board advised that the car- 
riers had invoked its services. Mediation proceedings were begun on that 
date and continued until September 4, 1941, when the Board, failing to bring 
about a settlement, proposed arbitration. This proposal was accepted by the 
carriers but declined by the organizations. 

The result of the ballot was almost unanimous in favor of a suspension 
of work and therefore September 11, 1941, was set as the date on which a 
strike of all employees represented by the 14 Standard Railroad Labor Organi- 
zations would take place. Since a substantial interruption of interstate com- 
merce was threatened, the President issued a proclamation on September 10, 
1941, in accordance with the provisions of Section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, creating an Emergency Board composed of Wayne L. Morse, chairman; 
Thomas Reed Powell, James C. Bonbright, Joseph H. Willits and Huston 
Thompson. The Board was directed to investigate the facts with respect 
to the matters in dispute, make every effort to bring about a settlement and 
report to the President within 30 days. 

In addition to the disputes involving the 14 cooperating organizations, the 
board was also directed to investigate and report with respect to the dispute 
of the five transportation organizations growing out of their request for a 30 
per cent increase in wages. 

The Emergency Board began public hearings in Chicago on September 16, 
1941. Numerous witnesses were heard and a large number of exhibits pre- 
sented by both the carriers and the organizations. In order that all parties 
would have a full opportunity to be heard, it was necessary to extend the time 
for the Board to make its report. The public hearings were finally closed on 
October 22, 1941, and after attempting to mediate the matters in dispute 
without success, the Board submitted its report to the President on November 
5, 1941. 
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The Board’s report was extremely disappointing. Aside from being am- 
biguous and at variance with the facts, it recommended a wage increase of 
only 9 cents per hour and proposed that it be granted as a temporary 
bonus rather than as an increase in the basic rates of pay. Moreover, a one- 
week vacation was recommended, notwithstanding the fact that many em- 
ployees in the clerical group were already receiving 2 weeks vacation, 
and even this vacation would be denied to many employees by the requirement 
that substantially full-time employment was necessary to qualify. There 
were many other objectionable features to the report, but these are sufficient 
to indicate why the Board’s recommendations could not be accepted as a basis 
for settling the controversy. 

After the Board made its report, a series of conferences was held with the 
President and other officials of the Government with the result that the 
Emergency Board was reconvened on November 27, 1941, for the purpose of 
hearing additional arguments from the parties to the dispute. At the con- 
clusion of the hearings, which ended on November 28, 1941, the Board offered 
its services as a mediation board. The Board’s offer was accepted and as the 
result of its efforts a mediation agreement was reached on December 1, 1941, 
which was submitted to the President on December 5, 1941, with the supple- 
mental report of the Emergency Board. 


Although the Emergency Board did not modify its original report in its sup- 
plemental report submitted to the President, the mediation agreement did 
provide for the elimination of many of the objectionable features contained 
in the original recommendations of the Emergency Board. In addition to elim- 
inating the temporary feature of the wage increase proposed by the Board, 
the mediation agreement provided for an additional increase in wages of one 
cent an hour over and above the increase recommended by the Board for the 
employees represented by the 14 organizations. The original proposal for a 
one-week vacation for all employees represented by these organizations was 
modified to provide for a maximum vacation of 2 weeks for clerks and teleg- 
raphers, many of whom were already enjoying a 2-week vacation. The 
details of a vacation agreement were left open for further negotiation. The 
transportation organizations received an increase of 914 cents an hour in basic 
hourly rates, which was a substantial improvement over the 7% cents 
originally recommended by the Emergency Board. 

On the basis of the mediation agreement, formal agreements were later 
negotiated containing the necessary details for their practical application. 
The inability of the parties to reach an agreement on some features of the 
vacation proposal, particularly the service requirement, made it necessary to 
submit them to the Chairman of the Emergency Board, Wayne L. Morse, who 
acted as a referee in this instance. The wage agreement was finally signed 
on December 15, 1941, while the vacation agreement was signed on De- 
cember 17, 1941. 

Briefly, the wage agreement cevering the employees represented by the 
14 cooperating organizations which was made effective December 1, 1941, 
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provided that an increase of 9 cents an hour as recommended by the Emer- 
gency Board would be made retroactive to September 1, 1941, and on and after 
December 1, 1941, 10 cents an hour would be added to the basic rates of pay. 
Arrangements were made to increase daily, weekly, monthly and piece work 
rates accordingly. In addition, a minimum rate of 46 cents an hour, which 
was also recommended by the Emergency Board, was likewise made retroactive 
to September 1, 1941. Finally, the agreement provided that all notices served 
by the carriers for changes in rules would be withdrawn, and that any contro- 
versy arising with respect to the application of the wage increases would be 
referred to a special committee composed of the signatories to the agreement. 

The vacation agreement provided that, effective with the calendar year 
1942, a one-week vacation of 6 days with pay would be granted after one 
year of service to all employees represented by the 14 cooperating organiza- 
tions except that for clerks and telegraphers, employees with 2 years of 
service will receive 9 days vacation and employees with 3 years of 
service will receive 12 days vacation with pay. To qualify for a vacation an 
employee is required to have a minimum of 160 days of compensated service 
during the preceding calendar year, which is considerably more liberal than 
the recommendation made by the Emergency Board. The agreement provides 
further that no employee will be deprived of any additional vacation days 
which he may be entitled to receive under any existing rule, understanding 
or custom, and that if the carrier cannot release an employee for a vacation 
because of the requirements of the service, he shall be paid in lieu of his vaca- 
tion. The notice served by the western railroads for a 10 per cent reduction 
in wage rates, which was in the nature of a counter-proposal to the vacation 
notice, was also withdrawn by the terms of the agreement. As in the case 
of the wage agreement, any controversy arising out of the interpretation or 
application of this agreement will be referred to a special committee com- 
posed of the signatories to this agreement for decision. 

Thus, one of the most vigorously contested disputes in the history of rail- 
road labor relations was brought to a successful conclusion with the signing 
of the wage and vacation-with-pay agreements. 

Short Lines Case—In its report to the President, the Emergency Board, 
appointed on September 10, 1941, declined to make any specific recommenda- 
tions with regard to certain so-called “short lines,” on the grounds that no 
information was submitted on which a recommendation could be made. In 
addition to these lines, there were a number of other carriers, including trunk 
lines, electric lines, switching and terminal companies and refrigerator car 
companies, on which notice had been served and which were, therefore, in- 
cluded in the President’s proclamation establishing the Emergency Board, but 
which were not represented by the Carriers’ Conference Committees and hence 
not covered by the wage and vacation agreements of December 15 and 17, 
1941, respectively. While these carriers were given a full opportunity to be 
heard by the Emergency Board, they declined to apply the wage and vacation 
agreements of December, 1941, which were applied on most railroads through- 
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out the country, with the result that another Emergency Board, consisting of 
Judge Walter P. Stacy, chairman; William H. Spencer and Edwin E. Witte, 
was appointed on July 21, 1942, to hear the disputes involving these carriers. 
Hearings were begun on August 10, 1942, and continued until September 4, 
1942. Settlements were reached on a few of these carriers through the 
mediatory efforts of the Board, but on most of them no settlement could be 
reached. It is anticipated that the Board will file its report with the President 
within a few days regarding the disputes which are still unsettled. 

Minimum Wage Rates in the Railroad Industry—Although a minimum wage 
of 46 cents per hour was generally established in the railroad industry as the 
result of the agreement of December 15, 1941, the statutory minimum which 
was still in effect was 36 cents for trunk lines and 33 cents for the short lines. 
These minima were established as the result of the recommendation of 
Industry Committee No. 9 for the railroad carrier industry in accordance with 
the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and were made effective on 
March 1, 1941, by order of the Administrator. 

On April 4, 1942, the Wage and Hour Administrator appointed another in- 
dustry committee (No. 44) for the railroad industry, which met in New York 
City on April 28, 1942, and, after reviewing the record of the previous industry 
committee (No. 9) and data submitted by the research and statistics branch 
of the Wage and Hour Division, submitted its report to the Administrator on 
April 29, 1942, recommending the establishment of a 40 cent minimum for the 
railroad industry. This is the highest rate which could be recommended by 
the committee under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

After holding further hearings on this recommendation as required under 
the law, the Administrator issued an order effective August 31, 1942, placing 
the 40-cent minimum into effect. Since the present minimum is generally 46 
cents per hour, this minimum will apply only where a higher one is not 
now in effect. Of particular significance is the fact that the present order 
eliminates the classification previously in effect permitting a lower minimum 
on the short lines. 

Canadian Cost of Living Bonus—TIn the light of the recent interest which 
has been displayed in price control in the United States, the steps which have 
been taken by the Canadian Government since it entered the war to meet the 
problem of rapidly rising prices are of particular importance at this time. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the policy of the Canadian Government is 
briefly as follows: (1) In order to prevent a rising spiral in prices, such as 
occurred in the last war, it was proposed that wages be pegged to the cost of 
living. This would assure workers that they would not suffer because of any 
increase in the cost of the necessities of life. Since profits were being con- 
trolled, it was urged that in the interest of the war effort neither Capital nor 
Labor should take advantage of the emergency to make excessive gains. (2) 
Later, steps were taken to freeze prices, which, together with the control exer- 
cised over wages and profits, was calculated to stabilize all elements entering 
into the control of prices, 
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On December 16, 1940, Order in Council P. C. 7440 was issued. This order 
was to serve as a guide to boards of conciliation and investigation and provided 
that wage rates established during the period from 1926 to 1929, or higher 
levels established thereafter, would be considered as being generally fair and 
reasonable, that wages in effect on the date of the order would not be reduced 
by reason of any of the principles set out therein and that, in order to prevent 
an impairment in the standard of living because of the increased cost of liv- 
ing, a war-time cost-of-living bonus, independent of basic wage rates, “may 
properly be paid.” 

This Order in Council was applied to all industries falling within the scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, i.e., mining, transportation, com- 
munication, public service utilities and the production, transportation or stor- 
age of war supplies and the construction or demolition of defense projects, 
although it was hoped that the policy of the order would be adopted volun- 
tarily by employers and workers in all other industries. 

Some confusion resulted with regard to the meaning of the Order in Council, 
particularly as the result of efforts put forth by the Standard Railway Labor 
Organizations to secure a cost-of-living bonus for railroad workers. An attempt 
to clarify this situation was made by the issuance of a statement of “Sugges- 
tions” for the application of the Order in Council by the Minister of Labor, on 
February 17, 1941, but the railway managements continued to refuse to grant 
a bonus so that it was necessary to secure the appointment of a board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The majority report made by the 
railroad and management members recommended that a cost-of-living bonus 
be granted only to employees earning $25 per week or less, while the minority 
report made by the Labor member of the board recommended that a cost-of- 
living bonus be granted to all railway employees. 

The Minister of Labor declined to approve the majority report because it 
was not in accordance with the provisions of P. C. 7440, and on June 27, 1941, 
this Order in Council was amended by the Dominion Cabinet so as to make 
the payment of a cost-of-living bonus mandatory to all covered employees. 
Accordingly, the railways were directed to pay a cost-of-living bonus to all 
railway employees and an agreement was entered into on July 29, 1941, pro- 
viding for a cost-of-living bonus of $1.93 per week, effective June 1, 1941. 

As the result of an increase in the cost of living, the cost-of-living bonus 
for railroad workers was increased to $3.20 per week, effective September 1, 
1941. 

Meanwhile, the increase in the cost.of living prompted the Canadian Govern- 
ment to give considerable study to the question of price control, and in order 
to meet the growing threat of inflation, inaugurated a broad program during 
October, 1941, to stabilize prices as well as wages, The government policy 
in this respect was directed at two main channels; namely, the control of prices 
and the bringing of all wages into line with the Government’s war-time wages 
policy as originally set forth in P. C. 7440. To accomplish this, P. C. 8527 and 
P. C. 8528 were passed under which prices were pegged on December 1, 1941, 
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at the maximum levels reached in the 4-week period from September 15 to 
October 11, 1941, while P. C. 8253, which was a substitute for P. C. 7440, ex- 
tended the coverage of this Order in Council to include the employees in all 
industries with the exception of agriculture, fishing and non-profit organiza- 
tions, provided for uniform dates on which the cost-of-living bonus would be 
determined, and made the wage stabilization and bonus provisions compulsory 
through the establishment of penalties. In addition, the necessary adminis- 
trative machinery was provided for the enforcement of this policy and it 
should be pointed out that both the employers and the employees were given 
the opportunity to participate in the administration of this program. 

In order to establish uniform dates on which the cost-of-living bonus 
would be determined, employers already paying a cost-of-living bonus were 
required to make an adjustment based on the increase in the cost of living 
between the date on which the last cost-of-living bonus was established and 
Qctober, 1941. Employers not paying a cost-of-living bonus were required to 
begin paying a bonus on or about February 15, 1942, on the basis of the rise 
in the cost of living between October, 1941, and January, 1942. Thereafter, it 
was provided that the amount of the bonuses would be increased or decreased 
regularly as of February 15, May 15, August 15 and November 15, in accord- 
ance with announcements to be made by the National War Labor Board which 
is administering this program. 

Following the promulgation of P. C. 8258, and in accordance with its pro- 
visions, the cost-of-living bonus of railroad workers was increased to $3.65 
per week, effective November 16, 1941. The cost of living, which must in- 
crease one per cent or more before an adjustment is made in the bonus, has 
not increased sufficiently since October, 1941, to warrant any further adjust- 
ments. This would appear to indicate that some measure of control has been 
achieved over prices since the price control program was inavgurated. 

The Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order has been amended 
several times since it originally became effective, so for convenience these 
amendments have been incorporated in the new Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P. C. 5963, which became effective July 10, 1942, and supersedes P. C. 
8258. It is in effect only a restatement of the Government’s wartime wages 
policy supplemented by certain additional details to facilitate enforcement and 
remove inconsistencies. It also incorporates certain provisions relating to the 
Government’s fair wages and hours of labor legislation. 

Railroad Labor and the War—As has been already indicated, the railroad 
industry is doing a magnificent job in furnishing transportdtion service to the 
nation. In addition to caring for the domestic needs of the civilian popula- 
tion, this industry has been the life-blood of our war production, which has 
assumed such vast importance in modern warfare that victory depends on it. 
Moreover, the railroad industry has worked hand in hand with the armed 
forces, moving tremendous quantities of supplies and large numbers of men 
under the most trying circumstances. This is all the more remarkable when 
it is realized that the railroads have been required to carry the added burden 
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brought about by the shortage of ships carrying intercoastal traffic and the 
shortage of rubber, which is diverting traffic from the highways. 

Much has been said of the part railroad management has played in this 
achievement, but while their contribution is important and should be recog- 
nized, it should not be forgotten that without the skill, experience and co- 
operation of the railroad workers, it would not have been possible to “Keep 
’em Rolling” to the extent necessary to meet all traffic requirements. 


Railroad labor has contributed generously to this result. The mere fact 
that the railroad industry has only service to sell indicates clearly that such 
service is dependent primarily on the labor of railroad workers. Without 
in any way detracting from the excellent job railroad management is doing, 
the manner in which the railroad industry is meeting its responsibility of 
furnishing adequate transportation to the nation certainly speaks well for the 
good job railroad workers are doing. In other words, railroad workers are 
fully meeting their responsibility to the war effort. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that, in addition to its responsi- 
bility to the public, railroad management also has a definite responsibility 
to its employees. During the last war, failure of the railroads to meet that 
responsibility to their employees resulted in lowered morale, and this was 
given as one of the reasons why our transportation system broke down, making 
it necessary for the Federal Government to take over the railroads. It is 
hoped, therefore, that railroad management will do everything possible to 
maintain high morale in the railroad industry to the end that adequate and 
efficient transportation service may continue to be provided. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


Due to the present emergency every activity of the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor is geared to our total 
effort to win a final victory in our war for world freedom. When one of our 
campaigns coincides with the war efforts of the United States and Canada 
we proceed with full speed ahead. When normal activities do not parallel our 
Government’s war efforts we keep our gear in intermediate. When certain 
campaigns have no relation to war production or other war agencies we 
shift into low. We must not, however, put on the brakes in any drive for the 
principles of our great cause—the continuing urge to all members of organized 
labor to buy union label goods and to use union services. 

There have been very few activities in which our Department has been 
engaged that cannot be classified as a part of our national economy in wartime. 
Our campaign to buy American-made goods is one that creates loyalty. Our 
effort to increase the quality of merchandise and to urge greater skilled 
efficiency among union workers is the highest form of patriotism. It is 
from these ranks of experienced technical men that our nation is now drawing 
its essential war workers. Finally, the advocacy of efficient union services 
adds greatly to the speed of America’s productivity, communications and 
transportation. When all of these factors are considered we can report that 
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our Department is doing a better job this year than last year. We are 
confident that it will add to the total war effort of America to win an 
early victory. 

Our past record in urging consumers to buy only American-made goods 
has been fully justified by the present attempt to suddenly build up our own 
industries in the United States and Canada. Now we are faced with a great 
military struggle to defeat nations which the leaders in our Department have 
always charged with being the greatest menace to American industry. 


Since the very inception of our Department we have urged the boycott of 
products “Made in Germany” and “Made in Japan.” Our efforts have met with 
great success among members of labor unions and women’s auxiliaries. If 
they had been heeded by consumers generally, America would not face a 
shortage of skilled labor and American manufacturing facilities to turn out 
the required equipment for modern warfare. As in the past, we shall con- 
tinue our campaign for union label goods and union services, which we believe 
adds to the economic stability of American industry and the general welfare 
of American workers. In this grave emergency we shall link every service 
at our disposal with all Federal and local war agencies to defeat the enemies 
of civilization—the Nazis, Japs and Fascists—in their brutal attempt to 
enslave mankind and destroy the union standards of workers. 

Instead of a slackening of interest in the union label, shop card. and 
service button, since the start of the war, there has been an increased 
demand for union label products and union services. This is due chiefly to 
the increasing purchases by the Federal Government and the effort of con- 
sumers in civilian life to obtain adequate supplies of clothing and other 
articles before rationing and priorities take some of them entirely off the 
market. 

With a lessening in demand for goods we urge increased activity on the 
part of all members of unions and their friends to promote the sale of 
union label goods and the use of union services. In the same degree that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” so is the demand for the union 
label, shop card and service button one of the chief reasons for the existence 
of many labor unions, While we should take an ever-growing interest in war 
activities, we must continue our efforts so that the campaign for union 
labels, shop cards and service buttons will not lessen the all-out war against 
unfair employers who. are always trying, in the halls of Congress and before 
Federal agencies, to return to the sweatshop conditions with lower wages 
and longer hours of the past. 

The Union Label Trades Department acknowledges the splendid coopera- 
tion that our Department receives from the officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Building and Construction Trades Department; Metal Trades 
Department; Railway Employees’ Department; national and international 
unions; state federations of labor; central labor unions; union label leagues, 
American Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, union label com. 
mittees of local unions and various other union label-conscious organizations. 
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We have received unusual support from buyers’ clubs, cooperative associations, 
and various other consumer groups. We take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation for the general support we have received from the members 
as well as the officials of all the aforementioned organizations. 


President William Green and Secretary-Treasurer George Meany have 
continued the policy of offering all the services of the American Federation 
of Labor headquarters to our Department. The American Federation of Labor 
organizers have been instructed by the President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor to assist in union label campaigns in 
every locality and we appreciate their cooperation. 


The back cover page of the new American Federationist is running adver- 
tisements for the union label, shop card and service button. The A. F. of L. 
Weekly News Service carries all announcements, editorials and cartoons in 
reference to union label campaigns. 

The Union Label Trades Department has been successful in making con- 
sumers union label-conscious and the demand for the union label today is 
greater than it ever was in the history of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. We are confident that this demand will grow to a greater and greater 
extent. Our success depends upon the enthusiasm and cooperation of the in- 
dividual members of the labor unions. We are deeply grateful for the loval 
support we are now receiving from both officials and members of the affiliated 
unions of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Union Label Trades Department continues the use of radio networks 
and local broadcasting stations to carry the union label message to the general 
public. The secretary-treasurer has delivered addresses over the coast-to-coast 
networks of the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Local broadcasts have been made of addresses delivered in various cities 
at union banquets and conventions. The Department is always ready to 
furnish material for union label addresses to officials of labor unions and 
affliated organizations for local broadcasts. In several cities regular weeklv 
labor news radio programs are now being broadcast. Radio addresses of the 
secretary-treasurer have been placed in the Congressional Record by friends 
and thousands of copies have been mailed upon request. 

The Union Label Trades Department is pursuing the same policy of 
recularly issuing news releases, editorials and cartoons which are sent to all 
labor weeklies, monthlv labor journals, state federation of labor annnals and 
other publications. These features are used bv 90 per cent of the labor 
publications. An unusual display is given to them bv some of the official 
journals of national and international labor unions which are not affiliated 
with our Department and in some instances that are not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There is a constant demand for mats of all the official union labels, shop 
cards and service buttons. While there are sixty-eight insignia in all. indi- 
vidually they form a good weekly feature for the Labor Press. Our last 
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cartoon feature contained a patriotic appeal urging everybody to buy United 
States War Bonds as well as to buy Union Label goods and to use union 
services. We shall continue to cooperate with the War Bond Section of the 
U. S. Treasury in the sale of bonds and stamps for victory. 


Union Label Leagues are continually increasing in number and in con- 
junction with central labor bodies and union label committees in various 
cities throughout America have issued many local union label directories, 
held union label exhibits and union label weeks. In order to obtain definite 
action, we encourage all state federations of labor, central labor unions, and 
local unions to immediately organize women’s auxiliaries to all local unions, 
which should be united in a central women’s auxiliary, and also to organize 
a Union Label League in every city in America. 


The 1942 Union Label Catalogue-Directory has been distributed to mem- 
bers of labor unions, women’s auxiliaries and Union Label Leagues. We also 
receive many requests from manufacturers and merchandisers for copies of 
this union label buyers’ guide. 


The Union Label Trades Department is sponsoring Labor’s Nutritional 
Committee, composed of the presidents of national and international unions. 
The purpose of this committee is to augment the nutrition campaign of the 
Federal Government in order that workers and the members of their families 
may know the proper food with adequate supplies of vitamins for their daily 
diet. A great deal of enthusiasm is being shown throughout America in the 
work of this committee. 


Through the secretary-treasurer, the Union Label Trades Department has 
arranged for a series of most valuable and timely feature articles on food and 
diet by several outstanding authorities on nutrition. The current series is by 
Dr. Mark Graubard, one of the nation’s outstanding biochemists and is a 
historian of science and student of food habits of primitive peoples and mod- 
ern nations. He was professor at Columbia and Clark Universities; lecturer 
on science to labor unions since 1938; and is the author of several books on 
science. This valuable feature is channeled through the Defense Health and 
Welfare Services for accuracy of its text. This service is available to the 
Labor Press. 


We regard the Labor Press as a most necessary arm of the labor movement. 
We have ample proof that labor weeklies and-official journals are responsible 
for the growing popularity of the union label, shop card and service button on 
account of the liberal amount of space given by the editors and publishers of the 
labor publications. For this reason we have sought to obtain an outstanding 
feature, without charge, that would aid in increasing circulation of labor papers 
and at the same time do much for the health and welfare of American 
workers. 
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The Union Label Trades Department, with the approval of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, organized an international fed- 
eration to coordinate the women’s auxiliaries of various unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and also the women’s auxiliaries of the 
standard railway unions. It started with a membership derived from national 
and international women’s auxiliaries, local auxiliaries, and central and joint 
council auxiliaries. I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades Department, is also secretary-treasurer of the American Federation 
of Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. The American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor held its convention on June 19 and 20 at the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis, Mo. It was the most important convention of women 
ever held in America. National and international unions which have no 
women’s auxiliaries are urged to immediately make arrangements to form 
them. 

It is more important now than ever before in history that women should 
be-organized because they are rapidly taking the place of men in war industries 
and civilian trades. If these new workers are not educated along the line of 
trade unionism, union men will face strong competition in their effort to 
maintain union wages, hours and working conditions. Millions of women 
workers are now being drawn into our defense industries. It is, therefore, 
necessary that men take a deeper interest in this problem not only during 
the emergency but also to maintain union standards after the war. Four 
million women will actually take over men’s jobs in war industries by the end 
of 1943. If the war continues six years it is estimated that half of the workers 
in industry will be women. 

Members of women’s auxiliaries are also playing a vital part in all civilian 
war activities. They are actively engaged on committees in the various 
branches of war work. Among these are: policing price controls, war bond 
sales, civilian defense, Red Cross, nutrition committees, and other patriotic 
agencies in which it is very important that the women members of trade 
unionists’ families play an important role. 

Only through organizations like the A. F. W. A. L. can women obtain 
representation on the various war agencies and on local committees which 
are carrying out the victory program in the Nation’s Capital, in the various 
states, cities and towns. 

For the duration of our war for world freedom the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, like all other patriotic 
organizations, will devote a greater part of its time to cooperating with the 
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Federal agencies in the all-out effort to win an early victory. We shall 
volunteer for every responsibility required by our Government. We shall 
also make an all-out effort to maintain American labor standards and 
economic security in America so that when the men in our armed forces, 
many of whom are members of the A. F. of L., return home they will have 
the high labor standards that they enjoyed before they were called to the 


nation’s colors. 


CONCLUSION 


We must conclude this report with vitally important issues still in the 
process of determination. Recounting events and compiling this record of 
the year’s events shows how completely our whole national structure has been 
changed to meet the demands of a war that involves the whole globe. So 
radical are these changes and so completely have normal controls been dis- 
placed that we believe the President should set up an over-all Board of Eco- 
nomic and Military Strategy. Such a Board should be charged with the 
responsibility of planning for resources to be mobilized for war, for the eco- 
nomic needs of the civilian population, for the conservation of human welfare, 
and for reconversion to peace. Such over-all planning would guide the operat- 
ing war agencies and determine basic policies which serve to unify the work 
of all. 


Labor has an important function to serve. The Executive Orders recently 
issued limiting the field of collective bargaining; our pledge to forego our 
right to strike; proposals to stabilize wages by legislation instead of agree- 
ment; and finally, the proposed National Service Law by which employment 
in war industries will be controlled; begin to reveal the sacrifices and disci- 
pline that are our part of the war. It is our purpose to parallel these sacrifices 
with agreements for the maximum of security that can be obtained. If 
workers must accept positions and employment as directed, then the U. S. 
Government should accept responsibility for making that employment as safe 
and as healthful as possible and should provide equal compensation for all 
unemployed citizens, adequate and equal opportunities for rehabilitation and 
for the protection of dependents. Wage earners serving in war production 
or in civilian upkeep should be protected against fear of want and dependency 
after they have spent themselves in service. Those citizens in the armed 
service should be assured equal protection. 


The months immediately ahead will bring sacrifices and burdens, but we 
must be prepared to go through with determination and conviction. Freedom 
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in personal living is at stake, without which life loses opportunity. The 
issue is worth what we have in material substances as well as personal 
sacrifice. 
We call upon all wage earners to prepare to stay in the battle till victory 
is won. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Delegate Frank Duffy, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of Am- 
erica, read the following: 


In this, the first Report of your Ex- 
ecutive Council since the formal entry of 
our country in the Second World War, it 
is worthy of note that Labor follows pre- 
cedent established in other national crises 
and is in full support of our Government 
and her allies in its war effort. In the 
Introduction attention is called to the fact 
that Labor fully appreciates the dangers 
which confront us as a nation, and the 
responsibilities which devolve upon the 
wage earners of America as citizens and 
as producers of the materials necessary 
for the war effort. Equality of oppor- 
tunity implies equality of responsibility 
and sacrifice which may become necessary 
and the workers of America as represent- 
ed by the American Federation of Labo: 
have entered on their responsibilities with 
a firm determination to preserve the in- 
stitutions of our nation which are imperil- 
= by the enemies of demtcracy and free- 
dom. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


_ Secretary-Treasurer Meany submits an 
itemized accounting of his stewardship of 
the finances of the Federation for the 
past year which shows a balance on hand 
at the close of the fiscal year of $1,267,- 
171.38 of which $1,049,359 is in the Defense 
Fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions, and the balance of $217,812.38 is in 
the general fund of the Federation. 


During the twelve months ending Aug- 
ust 31, 1942, $1,270,258.91 was expended in 
organizing activities. Of this amount 
$610,228.79 was spent in organizing and 
services for directly affiliated local trade 
and federal labor unions and the balance 
of $660,030.12 was used in the formation 
of and assistance to newly formed local 
unions of national and_ international 
unions and in behalf of state federations 
of labor and city central bodies. 


During the twelve-month period ending 
August 31, 1942, the Federation issued 351 
charters to affiliated bodies. Of these 24 
were to central labor unions, 211 to local 
trade unions, and 116 to federal labor 
unions. _During the same period 42 cen- 
tral bodies disbanded, 8 were reinstated, 
and 1 suspended. Secretary Meany’s re- 
port shows that 40 local trade unions were 
disbanded, 152 suspended, 21 joined na- 
tional or international unions, 1 charter 
was revoked, 10 were cancelled, 36 rein- 
stated. Fourteen federal unions were dis- 
banded, 74 suspended, 9 joined national 
or international unions, 9 charters were 
cancelled, and 16 reinstated. Four na- 
tional or international unions were drop- 
ped during the year. 
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An interesting and informative compar- 
ative statement of membership is present- 
ed, together with a chart showing trends 
in membership in the Federation since its 
inception. It will be seen that the gain 
in membership reported to this convention 
as:-compared to the 1941 convention was 
913,525. These figures are based upon the 
actual paid-up membership of the Feder- 
ation at the close of the fiscal year on 
August 31, 1942. 

Statements are submitted showing the 
financial condition of the Gomper’s Me- 
morial Fund, and the Infantile Paralysis 
Campaign Fund. 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany calls atten- 
tion to the fact that his report to this 
convention covers four months under the 
former per capita tax requirements from 
affiliated organizations and eight months 
under the amended payments which were 
adopted by the 1941 convention. During 
this period over-all receipts exceeded ex- 
penses by $260,021.42. Tnus, despite the 
reduction in per capita tax now being paid 
to the Federation the finances are on a 
very sound basis. 


Trustees’ Report 
The trustees of the A. F. of L. Building 


have submitted a report showing the 
amounts received and expended in the 


conduct of the headquarters building of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Washington, D. C. It will be noted that 
there was a balance on hand on August 
31, 1942, of $20,039.86. 


Organizing Activities 


The organizing department of the Fed- 
eration has been able to render invaluable 
service in the organizing field during the 
past year w!.ich has been reflected in the 
gain in membership and in the character 
of the working agreements negotiated. Our 
international unions have made substan- 
tial progress not only in adding new mem- 
bers but in the negotiation of new agree- 
ments. Attention is called to the fact that 
although as an organization the Federation 
promised to forego strikes for the duration 


of the war, nevertheless, by collective 
bargaining processes and b utilizing 
established channels for mediation and 


conciliation we have secured better pro- 
visions in collective bargaining agreements 
and improved the character of these con- 
tracts. We have also been able to include 
more closed shop agreements and main- 
tenance of union membership clauses in 
agreements than ever before in our his- 
tory. The efforts of the organizing depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. are not confined to 
the directly affiliated locals of the Federa- 
tion but service is rendered to internation- 
al unions in organization drives and spe- 
cial campaigns. During the past year spe- 
cial efforts have been given to Metal 


Trades campaigns in the shipyards and 
aircraft production. Assistance has also 
been rendered national and international 
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unions in handling cases with the Office of 
Production Management, War Production 
Board, National Labor Relations Board 
and War Labor Board. 

During the past fiscal year 38 federal 
labor unions with combined membership 
of 13,978 were turned over to the affiliated 
national and international unions. In 
addition, 318 local unions were organized 
by the Federation and chartered by its 
affiliated international unions during the 
same period. 

Under this caption will be found special 
reports on federal unions, national coun- 


cils (with a special account of the re- 
organization of the _ Office Employees 
International Council) and a_ section 


reporting assistance rendered to central 
labor unions in their organizing work. 

Reports are also included covering the 
organizational problems of Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Due to the strategic 
importance of the territories from _the 
standpoint of war activities, these sections 
are commended to your special considera- 
tion. Attention is‘also called to the need 
for protecting the economic interests of 
workers who are engaged in war work in 
the Carribean. 


Resumption of Peace Negotiations 
With C. I. O. 


There is presented for your information 
a detailed report of the efforts. which 
have been made to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the division which exists within 
the family of organized labor in America. 
That the record may be complete, cor- 
respondence which has passed between 
the executive officers of the two organiza- 
tions is incorporated in this report of the 
iSxecutive Council. 

N--otiations are now under way for a 
meeting of the two duly appointed nego- 
tiating committees looking toward a 
peaceful solution of the problem 


Changes of Title 


Favorable action was taken by the Exe- 
cutive Council during the past year upon 
two applications for change of title. These 
do not involve an extension of jurisdic- 
tion. The two new titles are as follows: 
International Ladies Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers Union, and 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists International Union of 
America. 


International Typographical 
Union 


It is the opinion of your Executive 
Council that the highest and best interests 
of the membership of the International 
Typographical Union will be served 


through reaffiliation of that organization 
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with the American Federation of Labor. 
However no change has taken place in 
the relationship of that organization to 
the A. F. of L. during the past year. The 
hope and desire is expressed that the In- 
ternational Typographical Union will re- 
new its affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor at an early date. 


Machinists — Street Railway 
Employees 


In pursuance with instructions of the 
last convention your Executive Council 
held conferences with the representatives 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America looking toward an adjustment 
of the jurisdictional dispute existing be- 
tween these organizations. It is with re- 
gret however that your Executive Council 
has to report that no settlement was ef- 
fected. 


Paper Makers — Stereotypers 


An effort was made by a representative 
of the Executive Council to secure an ad- 
justment of the dispute between the Paper 
Makers and the Stereotypers over the 
manufacture of paper for dry mats. Since 
no agreement was reached the Executive 
Council at its May 1941 meeting decided 
that the jurisdiction in question belongs 
to the Paper Makers. Subsequently the 
Council at .its January 1942, meeting, 
granted a hearing to the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union for 
the purpose of appealing from the pre- 
vious decision. After a hearing was held 
the Council reaffirmed its previous de- 
cision on the matter. 


Printing Trades — Lithographers 


A report is submitted on the status of 
this jurisdictional dispute which is of long 
standing. No final adjustment of the dif- 
ficulty has as yet been agreed to but it is 
the hope of the Executive Council that 
the tentative proposals now under con- 
sideration will meet with the approval of 
all those concerned. 


Proposed Alaska Terriiorial 
Federation of Labor 


In conformity with the action of the 
Seattle Convention in the adoption of reso- 


lutions Nos. 46 and 49, the Executive 
Council directed the President. of the 


American Federation of Labor to take 
such action as seemed practical and pos- 
sible in order to deal with the question 
in an appropriate and constructive way. 
However, difficulty has been encountered 
in the convening of a conference for the 
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purpose of forming a Territorial Medera- 
tion of Labor in Alaska because of the 
immense size of the Territory and the 
great distance which prevails between the 
towns and villages in Alaska. 

The Council is giving this subject con- 


tinued study and consideration and it is 
hoped that a definite decision upon the 
advisability of calling a conference for the 


purpose of forming such a Federation 
may be reached sometime in the near 
future. 


Proposed Marine Trades 
Department 


Pursuant to the instructions of the 
Seattle Convention an official communica- 
tion was sent by the President of the 
American Federation of Labor to the or- 
ganizations eligible to membership in a 
Marine Trades Department. However, the 
replies received from those organizations 
concerned indicated that they did not 
favor the formation of such a Department 
at this time and the Executive Council 
deemed it inadvisable to proceed with the 
formation of a Marine Trades Depart- 
ment. 


Salaries of Organizers 


In order to deal with the salaries of 
organizers in a practical way in accor- 
dance with changing economic conditions, 
the Executive Council recommends that 
Section 7 of Article 9 of the constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor be 
changed so as to provide that the salaries 
and allowances of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be 
determined by the Executive Council. 


National Labor Relations Act 


Through the rigorous and persistent ac- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
many improvements have been achieved in 
the administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Unfortunately, however, 
the evils complained of in previous reports 
have not been fully removed. A number 
of illustrations are presented for the con- 
sideration of the convention which ex- 
emplify the hostile attitude of some of 
the administrative personnel of the Board 
toward the American Federation of Labor. 
This situation is added proof of the need 
for passage of the amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act which have 
been proposed by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Labor Standards on Government 
Contracts 


Under this caption there is presented a 
report of the operation of the Walsh- 





Healey Act which sets minimum wages, 
maximum hours and other working con- 
ditions on government contracts. 


It is noted that under the impact of war 
conditions strong pressure has developed 
to lower standards prescribed by the Act, 
with particular pressure being exerted to- 
ward the elimination of premium overtime 
rates. An amendment to the Act recom- 
mended to Congress by the Secretary of 
Labor became law on May 13, 1942, per- 
mitting overtime work at straight pay 
under certain circumstances. 


In connection with the administration of 
the Walsh-Healey Act it is pointed out 
that lack of effective machinery and suf- 
ficient personnel in the Division of Pub- 
lic Contracts to make new determinations, 
etc., makes the wages determined no 
longer the prevailing minimum wages and 
serves to lower the wage standards re- 
quired by the statute to be maintained on 
government contract work. 


The work of administrative coordination 
of inspection activities of the Division of 
Public Contracts with the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor has 
been carried on for more than a year. Co- 
ordination of inspection work was gained 
through the exchange of information be- 
tween the Divisions regarding the status 
of companfes subject to both the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This program was gradually ex- 
panded to the point where joint inspec- 
tions were being conducted by the rep- 
resentatives of the two Divisions. This 
consolidation of work has made it possible 
to eliminate much duplication of effort 
and to increase inspection productivity of 
some 1,300 investigators attached to the 
two agencies. The Executive Council be- 
lieves that further coordination and con- 
solidation of field work and personnel is 
highly desirable but is unalterably op- 
posed to the complete merger of the Di- 
vision of Public Contracts with the Wage 
-_ Hour Division of the Department of 

abor. 


An illuminating summary of minimum 
wage determinations of the Secreta of 
Labor in effect as of June 30, 1942, is 
presented for your information. 


Social Security 


Social security, as the Federation views 
it, is a basic social justice measure by 
which workers who have successfully de- 
monstrated their ability to be self-support- 
ing are protected against becoming depen- 
dent recipients of relief because of emer- 
gencies outside of their control. 


Because of its manifest importance to 
wage earners the subject of social secur- 
ity has been carefully studied and trends 
watched so that the interests of the wage 
earners may be best protected and their 
future needs anticipated. Your Execu- 
tive Council has submitted a comprehen- 
sive report of their conclusions and re- 
commendations in the field of social secur- 
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{ty. In addition a report is made of the 
fund set aside for civilian aid necessitated 
by enemy action, and the effort made to 
get Federal funds to supplement state 
provisions for unemployment compensa- 
tion to cover workers displaced in the 
conversion from peace to war industries. 


Wage and Hour Law 
Administration 


Under this caption there is presented a 
report of the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 and the con- 
solidation of the Wage and Hour Division 
with the Division of Public Contracts 
under one administrator. This combined 
division is named ‘‘Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division’’ of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Several cases which resulted from the 
enforcement of the ‘Fair Labor Standards 
Act are reported upon because of their 
importance to Labor generally. 


Legal Activities 


There is presented under this title an 
accounting of the work done by the gen- 
eral counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor during the past year. A number 
of legal cases are explained because of 
their potential importance to organized 
labor generally. 


Labor and the Anti-Trust Drive 


The previously reported anti-trust drive 
of the Department of Justice was shatter- 
ed by the decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Hutcheson and other cases 
during the past year. The statement of 
the Supreme Court has the effect of al- 
most completely excluding unions and 
their activities from the anti-trust law. 
There is a technical point involved which 
it is hoped will be finally disposed of when 
the proper case reaches the Supreme 
Court but in the meantime the lower 
courts have been differing as to the legal- 
ity of anti-trust indictments. 


The American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliates have vigorously fought prose- 
cutions under anti-trust law and thus far 
with considerable success. However, vigil- 
ance will not be relaxed because the Anti- 
Trust Division is persistent in its efforts 
——~ fundamental rights of organized 
abor. 


Labor and Employment 


Under this title the subject of employ- 
ment is considered with particular em- 
phasis on war needs for manpower. The 
figures presented are very illuminating. It 
will be noted that it is expected that un- 


employment will be reducd to 2,000,000 by 
the end of 1943. This represents chief]; 
persons changing jobs, seasonal workers, 
and those who do not wish to leave home 
to find other work. 


Housing For War Workers 


Lack of adequate housing for war work 
ers became a source of critical 


delays it 


war production during the yea Accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor in the summer of 1942 scheduling 


of war work and output itself were 


cur- 
tailed due to acute housing 


shortages in 


more than 20 key war production centers. 
As a matter of war production require- 
ments alone, adequate provision of war 


housing is imperative. For this reason 
the conclusions and findings of the Fed- 
eration’s committee on housing are pre- 
sented in a very comprehensive way fot 
the information and guidance of wage 
earners. In addition to surveying the na- 
tion’s housing needs for the duration 
of the war, the committee has undertaken 
a study of post-war housing problems to 
serve as a foundation for future housing 
policy. 





Hours of Work in War Time 


Immediately after war was declared the 
President called for all-out war production, 
stating that every available plant should 
be placed on a 24-hour schedule for 365 
days in the year. In stepping up produc- 
tion toward this schedul »vertime was 
increased in war industries. Overtime had 
been in effect in many war plants even 
bef: January 1941. 

When the President issued his appeal 
for around-the-clock operation the unions 
affiliated with the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment working in the shipbuilding industry 
were among the first to respond. The 
Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Conference held 
in San Francisco on January 13 and 14, 
1942, established work schedules and pro- 





visions for overtime pay which have 
pointed the way for other unions through- 
out the country. The wisdom of the 


provisions of this agreement has_ been 
proved during the months that followed 
in striking production increases and low 
absenteeism. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
America’s entrance into the war was fol- 
lowed by a campaign of anti-Labor 
interests seeking to abolish the 40-hour 
week. Numerous studies which have been 
made clearly indicate that it is the cours 
of wisdom to limit the hours of work in 
war production to 48 per week This 
standard was also recommended by §& 
Government agencies whose findings grew 
out of the experiences of the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department and Maritime 
Commission with longer hours in wal 
production plants and shipyards. The 
feeling among those responsible for war 
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work is that hours longer than 48 per 
week are not efficient and do not produce 
the best results in war work. ' American 
Federation of Labor representatives on the 
Advisory Commission to the War Man- 
power Board signed this declaration for 
a 48-hour week after making it clear that 
this standard is definitely an emergency 
measure and that the 40-hour week is 
generally accepted peace-time standard. 
Your Executive Council points out that 
the use of the 48-hour week in wartime 
should not be permitted to jeopardize the 
10-hour standard in peace time. 


Wages in War Time 


In this section of the report your 
Executive Council points out that war 
production is greatly affected by wage 
policy since if workers feel that their 
wage policy is not fair and just morale 
will be undermined by discontent. 

The Council points out that the Presi- 
dent’s anti-inflation program calls for 
equality of sacrifice on the part of all 
g.oups. Since the per capita income of 
farmers this year is expected to reach 
an all-time peak, and salaries of business 
executives in many corporations have 
increased markedly since 1940, it is only 
just and in fact it is essential that workers 
continue to receive upward adjustments 
of wages, if we are to maintain our place 
in American society. 

In discussing the subject of wage 
adjustments the Council calls attention to 
the fact that wage increase are not in 
themselves inflationary. Inflation is not 
caused by the income people receive ut 
by inflationary spending which can be 
controlled by special measures. 

An adequate living standard is vital 
now and after the war. If our country 
is to return to private enterprise after 
the war workers must have adequate re- 
serves of buying power stored up in war 
bonds so that their war savings may pro- 
vide a market fot private enterprise. 

Informative and important data on 
wages and living cocts are presented for 
your information. 


Trade Union Benefits 


As is the usual custom of the Executive 
Council, a comprehensive table of trade 
union benefits has been compiled and 
included in the report. Attention is again 
directed to the fact that these figures do 
not represent the entire amount paid out 
in benefits but only the figures presented 
by those national and international unions 
which responded to a questionnaire subh- 
mitted by headquarters. 


Research and Information 


Under this caption there is presented 
a brief report of the research and in- 
formation service of the Federation with 
an explanation of the nature of the ser- 





vices available for affiliated organizations 
through the headquarters research staff. 
With the growing need for research facili- 
ties to provide facts for collective bar- 
gaining negotiations, in presenting cases 
before Government agencies, ete., unions 
should avail themselves of the best pro- 
cedure possible for obtaining information 
and making it available when needed. 


Labor’s Monthly Survey 


A brief report is made of the educa- 
tional value of this publication and your 
Executive Council recommends a. widen- 
ing of this sphere of influence and service. 


American Federationist 


A brief resume of the objectives and 
attainments of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST is presented under this title. 
The Council is pleased with the reception 
being given to the official monthly maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor. 


Publicity, Radio and the Labor 
Press 


The publicity channels of the American 
Federation of Labor have been of great 
service in bringing before the public the 
patriotic policies adopted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the con- 
structive achievements of its members. 
This has served to counteract unfavorable 
anti-Labor publicity. 

Report is made of the new venture of 
the American Federation of Labor in the 
field of radio through a series of ‘‘I.abor 
for Victory’’ programs. The facilities for 
these broadcasts has been made available 
through the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and your Executive Council recom- 
mends that the convention express its of- 
ficial thanks for the opportunity thus pro- 
vided to present Labor’s story. 

Appreciation is also expressed to the 
Labor Press for services rendered during 
the year. 


Education 


In its report under this title your Coun- 
cil calls attention to the alarming amount 
of illiteracy disclosed by the _ selective 
draft for military service and the need for 
remedying this situation as rapidly as 
possible. Of more lasting importance is 
our responsibility for keeping adequate 
educational opportunities constantly avail- 
able to the youth of the country. The war 
trend is adversely affecting local ap- 
propriations for education. The A. F. of 
L.. Committee on Education hopes to have 
legislation enacted providing for emer- 
gency aid to education during the war. 

A report is submitted covering the field 
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of vocational education and the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Educa- 
tion concerning war training. 


Workers Education Bureau 


In presenting a brief accounting of the 
work of the Workers Education Bureau 
for the past year report is made of the 
death of former president Burke and the 
selection of Elmer E. Milliman of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees as the president of the Bureau. 


A report of the labor institutes and 
conferences held during the year is also 
presented. 


National Legislation 


In the report submitted on this im- 
portant subject, attention is called to the 
fact that during the past year Congress 
has concentrated upon legislation designed 
to further the war efforts of our country 
and her Allies. As was natural, this 
reacted against many proposals of merit 
including those of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

A-comprehensive report is submitted on 
anti-trust legislation, measures dealing 
with immigration and naturalization, 
maritime legislation, proposals of par- 
ticular interest to Federal employees, 
legislation for the District of Columbia 
and the Canal Zone, housing proposals, 
taxation, social security, and miscellan- 
en measures of vital importance to 
szabor. 


State Legislation 


A very interesting and illuminating re- 
port is submitted covering legislative 
activity in the several states. This report 
is rendered in detail and indicates legis- 
lative trends throughout the country. 


War 


Of particular importance to wage earners 
are the sections of the report of your 
Executive Council dealing with the war 
policies of the Federation and the partici- 
pation of representives of the American 
Federation of Labor on war agencies 
whenever’ opportunity is presented to do 
so. These sections include reports under 
the following titles: 

From Defense to War, which covers the 
transition from peace to war and the 
policies formulated for guidance during 
the war. 

Combined X Labor War Board. 


The President's Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. 


National War Labor Board, 
War Production Board. 


Women and Children in War Production. 
Prison Labor in War Material Production. 


Manpower. This section is of vital con- 
cern not only to wage earners but to the 
very life of the war effort and is 
especially commended to your careful 
thought and consideration. 


Board of War Communications. 


Price Control and Rationing. This sc tion 
of the report deals with a subject which 
affects wage earners in a most vital 
way. In it the Executive Council has 
briefly explained the principles and 
administrative practices of the war 
rationing program of the government 
and the Office of Price Control which is 
attempting to prevent undue inflation 
through control of prices and rationing 
of scarce materials which are essential 
to daily living. Rent control is another 
subject of vital concern to wage earners 
and the functions of the rent control 
agency is explained in this section of 
the report. There is also included the 
inflation control program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as presented to 
the President. This program is given in 
its entirety. 


Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 


This section of the report covers the 
functions of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs which has been 
active in various fields of importance to 
Labor in the United States and in other 
American republics. 


Office of Civilian Defense 


In this part of the report your Execu- 
tive Council calls attention to the need 
for labor representation on local civilian 
defense agencies. 


Fraternal Delegates 


Your Executive Council reports that act- 
ing under authority conferred upon it in 
the selection of fraternal delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress and the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
delegated Daniel J. Tobin to attend the 
British Trades Union Congress, and 
Thomas J. Lyons to represent the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the conven- 
tion of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. 


International Labor Organization 


The American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated bodies have continued active 
cooperation with the International Labor 
Organization during the past year. A brief 








report of the activities of this important 
agency is included in the report of your 
Executive Council. 


International Federation ci Trade 
Unions 


Several meetings of the executive of the 
I. F. T. U. have been held during the past 
year and at the time of the preparation of 
the report of your Executive Council to 
this convention another conference was 
being arranged at which the Emergency 
International Trade Union Council was to 
be definitely constituted. It was also in- 
tended that this conference would set up 
a commission to study and work out pro- 
posals regarding the problems of Labor in- 
volved in post-war reconstruction and 
Labor participation in the International 
Labor Office discussions and studies of 
these problems. 


Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee 


Under this caption a report is made of 
the establishment of an Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of the 
British Trades Union Congress and the 
American Federation of Labor. This com- 
mittee is to meet at least three times a 
year and has for its immediate function 
the creation of a formal organization for 
intercourse between national labor organ- 
izations of various Allied nations. Your 
Council expresses the opinion that this 
Anglo-American Trade Union Committee 
might well be charged with the additional 
responsibility for developing proposals for 
the armistice and for Labor’s peace ob- 
jectives to be submitted when delegates 
are called to formulate the Peace Treaty. 
It is believed that this committee will 
serve to promote a spirit of comradeship 
and of mutual service and will develop a 
high degree of cooperation between all of 
the working people of the nations on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


Pan-American Labor 


Events of the past year make it clearly 
evident that an earnest effort should be 
made to work out a Pan-American pro- 
gram which will embrace not only support 
of the war by the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere but including as well a post- 
war program designed to strengthen and 
enrich the nations and all of the peoples 
of all of the Americas. Your Executive 


Council reports that a sound beginning to- 
ward this end is already under way. It 
is hoped that it will shortly be possible 
to convene a Congress of Pan-American 
Labor so that a medium for constructive 
consultation, collaboration and  cooper- 
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ation might be set up. It is recommend- 
ed that the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be urged to continue 
their efforts in that direction. 


Peace Objectives 


An important part of winning the war 
is to maintain democratic institutions and 
procedures in operation and to state our 
war objectives in simple, clear terms so 
that they may become a power in helping 
us to win the war. Your Ixecutive Coun- 
cil has given consideration to this im- 
portant matter and presents a general 
post-war program upon which a_ peace 
could be founded. When the time comes 
for negotiation of political terms and con- 
ditions to prevail in the post-war world, 
organized labor of the United States must 
be fully and adequately represented in our 
national delegation that negotiates the 
peace treaty, with a voice in determining 
the whole treaty. 


Consumer Cooperatives and 
Credit Unions 


A very comprehensive report is sub- 
mitted by your Executive Council cover- 
ing the function and service rendered by 
consumer cooperatives and credit unions. 
While the growth of these services has 
been marked, union members today are 
benefiting only to a very small extent 
from the extensive services of coopera- 
tives and credit unions available to them. 
A map is presented showing the locations 
of cooperatives serving union members. 
Your Executive Council urges that all 
central labor unions explore the coopera- 
tive services available to their members 
and that they inform their members of 
opportunities at cooperative stores. 

Credit unions have been of particular 
value to union members in peacetime. be- 
cause they give protection against loan 
sharks, furnish credit at low cost, and 
encourage saving at+a good rate of in- 
terest. In wartime, in addition to the 
above services, the crecit union has a 
special function because through it union 
members can invest their money in war 
bonds and at the same time be sure they 
can get cash quickly if needed. A report 
is submitted under this section relating 
the experience of trade unions with credit 
unions. 


Special Reports 


Included in the report of the Executive 
Council is an accounting of the activity 
of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen. This is a comprehensive re- 
port of the activities of the Puerto Rican 
labor movement for the past year. 

There is a brief but very encouraging 
report on the activity of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department. 
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The Railway Empluyees Department has 
submitted a very detailed report of the 
work of that Department for the past 
year. 


The report of the Union Label Trades 
Department calls attention to its varied 
activities and to the fact that practically 
all of the functions of the Union Label 
Trades Department can be classified as a 
part of our national economy in wartime. 
The campaign to create a demand for 
American-made goods stimulates loyalty, 
and the effort being made to increase the 
quality of merchandise and to urge greater 
skill and efficiency among union workers 
is a high form of patriotism for it is 
from the ranks of these experienced tech- 
nical men that our nation is now drawing 
its essential war workers. For the dura- 
tion of the war the Union Label Trades 
Department will devote the greater part 
of its effort to cooperating with Federal 
agencies in an all-out effort to win an 
early victory 


Conclusion 


In reviewing the record of the past 
year it is obvious our national structure 
has been changed to meet the demands 
of war that involves the whc' globe. 
These chan_es are so radical that your 
Executives Council believes the President 
should set up an _ over-all Board of 
Economic and Military Strategy, such a 
Board to be charged with responsibility 
for planning for resources. to be mobilized 
for war, for the economic needs of the 
civilian population, and for the conserva- 
tion of human welfare and for recon- 
version to peace. 


Wage earners serving in war production 
or in civilian upkeep should be protected 
against fear of want and dependency after 
they have spent themselves in_ service. 
Citize in the armed service should be 
assured equal protection. 


The m iths immediately ahead will 
bring sacrifices and burdens but we must 
be prepared to go through with determina- 
tion and conviction. Freedom in personal 
livirz is at stake, without which life loses 
opportunity. The issue is worth what we 
have in material substances as well as 
personal sacrifice and your Executive 
Council urges all wage earners to stay in 
the bat » until victory is won. 


President Green: I want to thank my 
old friend, Brother Duffy, for the sub- 
mission of this report. I Know you all 
appreciated it very much. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


President Green: 1 want to announce 
again that the Secretary of the Depart- 


ment of Labor of the United States will 
arrive in Toronto tomorrow morning and 
will be prepared to address the delegates 
in ‘attendance at the convention at half- 
past two o'clock. 


I want to appoint a committee to meet 
the Secretary of Labor when she arrives 
and look after her comfort and escort her 
to the hall tomorrow. I will appoint on 
that committee Brother Felix Knight, a 
member of the Executive Council, Brothe: 
Joseph McCurdy, of the United Garment 
Workers of America, and Sister Grace 
Sardegna, of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. I would sug- 
gest this committee meet with First As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Daniel Tracy 
and secure from him the information re- 
garding the time of arrival of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


I want to an. ».unce also that Mr. L. 
Metcalf Walling, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Labor 
Standards Act will be here tomorrow as a 
guest speaker. I cannot at the moment 
tell you the time when it will be con- 
venient for him to address the convention, 
but he will be here some time tomorrow 
and I will announce it later. 


The Chair recognizes Vice-President 
Woll, Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, for an announcement. 


Vice-President Woll: The Committee on 
Resolutions will meet at ten o’clock in 
the morning in Room 10, Mezzanine 
Floor. Anyone interested in any subject 
of the Executive Council’s report or in 
resolutions referred to our committee will 
please arrange to be in attendance to- 
morrow morning. Members of the com- 
mittee will attend promptly at ten o’clock 


President Green: I want to repeat tly 
announcement I made that the Executiv: 
Council will meet in Dining Room 7 fo 
a special meeting immediately after th: 
adjournment of this session of the con 
vention. 


Vice-President Brown: The Committee 
on Organization will meet upon adjourn- 
ment at this table for organization pur- 
poses. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 
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REFERENCE OF SECTIONS OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 


Secretary Meany: I will now read the 
sections of the Executive Council’s re- 
port and their reference to the various 
committees: 


Referred to Committee on Execu- 
tive Council Report 


Changes of Title 

Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union 

International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocket- 
book and Novelty Workers 

International Typographical Union 

Proposed Marthe Trades Department 

Trade Union Benefits 

Fraternal Delegates 

Railway Employees Department 


Referred to Committee on 
Resolutions 


Introduction 

Alaska 

Hawaiian Islands 

Panama Canal 

Naval Bases in the Carribean 

Resumption of Peace Negotiations with 
the C, I ; 

Machinists-Street Railway Employees 

Proposed Alaska Territorial Federation of 
Labor 

National Labor Relations Act 

Labor Standards on Government 
tracts 

Social Security 

—* Aid Necessitated by Enemy Ac- 

on 

War Displacement Benefits 

Wage and Hour Law Administration 

Legal Activities 

Labor and the Anti-Trust Drive 

Labor and Employment 

Wages in Wartime 

Research and Information 

Labor’s Monthly Survey 

‘“‘American Federationist’’ 

Publicity, Radio and the Labor Press 

Anti-Labor Legislation 

Immigration and Naturalization 

Maritime Legislation 


Con- 


Waiving Navigation and _ Inspection 
Laws 

Marine War Risk Insurance 

H. R. 6554 

Medals for Merchant Seamen 

Subversive Activities Among Marine 


Radio Operators 
Federal Employees (Legislation) 
Retirement 
a Sub-Professional Reclassifica- 
tion 
Saturday Pay for Post Office Employees 
Vacation Pay 
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Canal Zone (Legislation) 

Retirement 

McCarran Amendment So Bi 
Appropriations for Dept. of Labor, Civil- 





ian Conservation Corps, etc. (Legisla- 
tion) 
W. P. A. (Legislation) i 
Wages and Hours Act Amended (Legisla- j 
tion) | 


Dies Committee (Legislation) 
Air Line Pilots (Legislation) 
Railroad Retirement (Legislation) 
Peace Objectives . 
Consumer Cooperatives and Credit Unions 
Puerto Rico Federation of Workingmen 
Conclusion 
From Defense to War 

National Labor-Industry Conference 
Combined Labor War Board 
President’s Committee on Fair 

ment Practice 
National War Labor Board 
War Production Board ; 
Women and Children in War Production 
Prison Labor in War Material Production 
Manpower H ; 
Board of War Communications 
Price Control and Rationing 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
Office of Civilian Defense 


Employ- 


Ne ec eens oe Sale 


Referred to Committee on Laws 


Salaries of Organizers 


Referred to Committee on 
Organization 


Organizing Activities 
Federal Labor Unions 
National Councils 
Office Employees International Council 


Central Labor Unions 


Referred to Committee on Labels 


Union Label Trades Department 


Referred to Committee on 
Adjustment 


Printing Trades—Lithographers 

Paper Makers—Stereotypers—Jurisdiction 
over the Manufacture of Paper for Dry 
Mats. 


Referred to Commiitee on 
Education 


Education 
Federal Aid for Public Schools 
Vocational Education 
War Training 

Workers Education Bureau of America. 
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Referred to Committee on State soe Compensation (Federal Em- 
. * Longevity Pay for Postal Employees 
Organization Detroit Post Office Clerks 
State Labor Legislation Vacations (Federal Employees) 


District of Columbia Policemen and 


Legislative Trends 1 f 
thild 1 Firemen Salary Increases 


Child Labor 


Workmen’s Compensation Special Recognition for Canal Builders 
Industrial Home Work Post War Problems 
Reports by State Federations of Labor. Wire Tapping 


Payment of Poll Tax as Prerequisite 
for Voting 


Referred to Committee on Building Merger of Telegraph Companies 
Interned Employees of Contractors with 
Trades the United States 
Federal Assistance for Public Education 
Hlousing for War Workers Aid for the Blind 
Housing Reorganization Migratory Labor Problems 
Progress of the Public Housing Program Regulating Private Employment 
Effect of Shortage of Materials on War Agencies 
Housing Representation under National Labor 
Housing Committee’s Work Relations Act 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- Oppressive Labor Practices 
ment. ; Absentee Voting in Time of War 
Housing. (legislation) Forestry Problems 


Social Security 
Referred to Committee on Shorter Taxation 


Workday 


Hours of Work in War Time Referred to Committee on 


a International Labor Relations 





+ ; International Federation of Trade Unions 
Legislation International Labor Organization 
National Legislation Anglo-American Trade Union Committee 
Nationality Act Amendment Pan-American ‘Labor 
ASSIGNMENT OF SUBJECTS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 
Subject Committee 
SRD vo n.a vc bn. cic Kb WeCebe eC has dadeactnsudsdeemebebadeducdauavasuwacuaces Resolutions 
CRM BOUTOIEE oc cn cccccescvcecevereeteseesnccesecauucunecenecuswenné Organization 
PO CEE -.  cpddceenee set deeebeskbdeuecetesSuneeesyEeeceteuseesete Organization 
PERE TOTES «aa ckcccdecaaseiediciedctintecdadsdnescacvecesennteanes Organization 
Office Employees International Councll ...cccccccccecccccscccccescccce Organization 
POSE DGY CRUG vcvc cc ss cease coccecéevacedoutuevewcaddauetechoumes Organization 
AlaRER cccccccveseses CEKESOMEMEDDEENECUERERGKbRECendeenKeeNueneenceeencetates Resolutions 
RERTRIA THRD noc ccucedd cd oscceeredevcsescanctdecsedsecbedeteast éckeeaseanuee tesolutions 
Panama. Canal ceccccccccccocecesece Seb sobecdeseccesees eeecceces Senceesauces Resolutions 
EOE Se Th. Ce CHF 6c ve cccceedectcrcgntanevecdseveceddévecenaesnsas tesolutions 
Resumption of Peace Negotiations with the C. I. O. ........ccccccccceccces Resolutions 
CURE CE THe sabi cee endccecndees dieceyeccceccnveecéeneese Executive Council Report 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union ...........++. Executive Council Report 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook 
Se DOGE POE occ eccccedseeteencccéededeneucees executive Council Report 
international Typoeraphiea! UNION <occccccccccvesetcscccsseee executive Council Report 
Machinists—Street Railway Employees .......ccccccscccrcecsrsccccseccees ...- Resolutions 
Paper Makers—Stereotypers—Jurisdiction Over the 
Manufacture of Paper for Dry Mate ...cccccccncceccccosesesocccecoedd Adjustment 
Printings Tradee—LathOGraphere oo cccccccccccccccccencscovccecceesesces ces c odieepeeme 
Proposed Alasked Territorial Federation of Labor Resolutions 
Proposed Marine Trades Department .........ccceecccecceees Executive Council Report 
REE, GE SPIRES | on sk cc ccrccnccdeddeccedesche00etecenesteceseeuascentetqasuens Laws 
IORSIOEUEE TAWOE TRGUATIOND BOE ciodikicn vccvesecdcncacccedsdcecsevcusndeesceunes Resolutions 
Labor Standards on -Government ContractS .....ccccccecccccscene eeeeeess. RESOlutions 
BOC BOGUT civic kes icecceveckcek ets veccetsecesessdectsasterevenes wedeawas Resolutions 
GIG ASO TMGUPGNCE occ cccccccccccccscececcesescsecscsece eeeccocces ......Resolutions 
Unemployment Compensation ....... shacndcduseeccdgucuunseeaneueuceaaaces tesolutions 
BICMEHE AMOUMED ccc cccccccccccccccesevceconscecsceccesseeeceosssesoses Resolutions 
PERTIUMLIOTE OR TIOMOTEE 6 acts cucccccdeccecuceceessoudceratuc ceececcosees Resolutions 
Protection Should be UNMOTM oc ccccccccvcsscccvecsccsccesscs Sudweudanee Resolutions 
PINE DONVEON ais caveveducesedenscvnds ane cilerceawatechaceatebusen Resolutions 
PHGADTNUG .4ca0es Syd Waid eie Parecetueericare vice stineaakeweuenuanmaeaae Resolutions 
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Civilian Aid Necessitated by Enemy 
War Displacement Benefits 
Wage and Hour Law Administration 


Resolutions 
Resolutions 
tesolutions 








Se SCRE,’ cn ko-b'o wi parpeoeoA-b bao 04 ween etnseeese Resolutions 
Labor and the Anti-Trust Drive <.... Resolutions 
Labor and Employment .....ccccces Resolutions 
Unemployment .........e. beteees eens ‘asters -oe.+-- Resolutions 
Manpower Requirements ......cccccsscscees ceccrececcesccecescess Resolutions 

Women and Young Persons Take New Positions: 
Or De PEPER 6 n.n 5 ekki ccsacswececeeocees ° cocteseccs eROIUtIonsS 







Priority and Conversion Unemployment 
Unnecessary Unemployment 


tesolutions 


eeeseeseee e itl 


ccccccccccccces -feesolutions 





seme ere rereeeeee eeeree 














re er +++. Resolutions 
Housing for War Workers .. ° swepteuks Building Trades 
Hiours of Work in Wartime .. Shorter Work Day 
Wages in Wartime ........ aie cb 0bS004cnKeNe Oeka cna Resolutions 
Trade Union Benefits seeeeececeecess xecutive Council Report 
Research and Information ° ° ° bbG6 DSCC MSE REVE RDA OR Resolutions 
Labor’s Monthly Survey ° eoceseee-- Resolutions 
American Federationist ..........-. UWGPns AOC RECO ECO CONROE OES. 0608 Resolutions 
Publicity, Radio and the Labor Press. Co cccccecccccccccccecccccccccccccess mesolutions 
Education sa ae PCLT TT CTE CE TT COC OOS SECC ODEO Seb CE Ss Education 

Federal Aid for Public Schools ...... ° Seve savbseovannedwe Education 

Vocational Education .......ccsse0. phere eee Education 

TN ROE Ls ccakechueteeecteses ve ebb se oee Se beens ee eeeNanane Education 
Workers Education Bureau of America, ee ° cecccee oebeneneena Education 
POREAOMML LGGIGORIOR vnc vccccccctecseses oencece re Legislation 





Anti-Labor Legislation ooecce se cktOsOrutions 












Prohibiting Strikes, ete. cosverece Resolutions 
Anti-Racketeering Bills ed cae ens Resolutions 
Registration and Regulation of Labor U nions cossecses Resolutions 
Miscellaneous Anti-Labor Bills ............ ° vececces  SVOROLULIONS 
Immigration and Naturalization ..........e0e6 cece ° obecesonne Resolutions 
Importation of Mexican Labor ........... eecccece . pebcewee Resolutions 
Documentary Evidence of Citizenship ........ ° seeeenaseaceced Resolutions 
Naturaligation Papers ...ceccccscscevccecs ° Prererr yy Resolutions 
Nationality Act Amendments ........ bao RDCCOSS 0 OSCE ES Legislation 


Detention Of Deportable AMONG oo occccccccceccccseccece 
Custody of Japanese in the United States 


- Resolutions 
Resolutions 






























BTS. CAE ons nb ccsscnccenctcezéceeses ma huiece Resolutions 
Waiving Navigation and Inspection Laws . Resolutions 
Marine War Risk Insurance—H. R. 6550 ....... Sevcvees Resolutions 
SO ey | errr rrr era ° Resolutions 
Medals for Mere hant. Seamen ...- Resolutions 
Subversive Activities Among Marine Radio Operators ............. Resolutions 

Federal Employees ...ccccccccccccccccscccccces ee 
ORO UIOINL. 6 5 tnt 56.0 bod 600600900006 64560 00.0 0c chen eee es ° Resolutions 
Custodial Sub-Professional Reclassification tesolutions 
Increased Compensation ...csccccccscccesces cove occoccse LUORIGaAtION 
Longevity Pay for Postal Emplovees ..... Cebeneseeeesesecess Legislation 


Post Office Employees—-Saturday Pay Resolutions 
Detroit Post Office Clerks ......... cena . Legislation 
Vacations. .....« scccccccecccces senses ° Legislation 
Vaontion POe .wccccccccaseeee Resolutions 


District of Columbia .....-cccccccs 
Salary Increases for Policemen and . Legislation 
Catal Zone ..s<cioes TPO TTT CT TTT Terror ery 
tetirement ...ccccece Gh S Ae ete eka eae ...- Resolutions 
McCarran Amendment ............-s.2. ecsien Resolutions 
Special Recognition for Canal Builders Legislation 
Housing ...... S6s6ods0008 Cceecccccccecsececvese e 
cent Shiba oe aleee UT TTT eC Te eee 
Post-Wa PYODIGMBS 0.0.0:6.06.690000000000000000808 


Wire Seauien A 4:40.18 CaN AO esis ein wie oo eke hee 
Payment of Poll Tax as a Prerequisite for Voting 1 
Merger Of Telegraph Companies ...csvccccccsccccccecceccceses biveces Legislation 
Interned Employees of Contractors with the United States ..... .... Legislation 
Federal Assistance for Public Education .........cccccccccccccccess Legislation 
Appropriations for Department of Labor, Conservation 

RL: GEER” uc. pte ete naee eb wane.e os baceab nas initiaineeiwstion Resolutions 
as B.A. weiwhancee eke TTC LEAR EERO E CTU TRC TT eee ......Resolutions 
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Pe BB O¢b cb odenecesbbeneseceKendsaccoadieees Legislation 
Migratory Labor Problems hi ts aida ene te Be ae are ele Se Baar aoe g Legislation 





Regulating Private Empleyment Agencies ...... wtuepeaiceemiaewenns Legislation 
Representation Under National Labor Relations Act ..... oeeseces Legislation 
Oppressive Labor Practices ......... PUTTTTVTTirrr i ee Legislation 
Absentee Voting in Time Of War ..ccccccsccccccvcceccocccecesess « LOSimauon 
NEO@ON GUS EOOUNe AGE AMENMES ciccccccccccnucesdiveccceeccudcasss Resolutions 
Forestry Problems a egislation 


Dies Committee .. 
Air Line Pilots ... 
Railroad Retirement 


esolutions 
. Resolutions 





e6bRaKese OCR ES ceCERS peckcsckdeserneren eceeee-- Resolutions 
MOONE NOUEIED Cc cea eh caceecndeddvecadiusvuchaceuacspbacceavent wones ‘ slation 
PMN p66 546 Af CLES Ge 9514 60s eas Vee Ren nae ma eneus ec euVanenaeceEns Legislation 

State Labor Legislation -CaSneadvakeck uswaceseueseteschaeees 
Legislative Trends ...... ‘ State Organization 





Child Labor 


ciwavbnsacentees eo Ss > Organization 
er OC NMNGUI oo ica Ue ackctcnentedsdekecaanesocecteees State Organization 
Industrial Home Work ............e-see- obec ereccccccececsescs cette COreamenmenem 
Reports by State Federations of Labor .........s...ccc.eeeres State Organization 
From Defense to War .........ccccesecces C 6G Cusdewes Keecnenees heces pie wanes Resolutions 
A. F. of L. War Labor "Policy: cond gwd Cmimanéacueees inaécécevncaunnckals Resolutions 
National Labor-Industry Conference ......... be npr dk ARORA ...-- Resolutions 
Re re ee reer rn re resolutions 


President’s Committee on Fair Employme nt Practice ots tutl 

NGRIOTIE WOE EMDOS ORIG. occ cicnc desc vescersvectccetvcsencceteacens cesolutions 

War Production Board .....c..-ccees eis ga maet amet ntdeduenwecanehnxe ..- Resolutions 
Joint Meetings with Management ............e0- eacukauwvewoutsauems .....-Resolutions 
Manpower Problems in Industrial Conversion ........0.seeeeeeeeeeeees olutions 
LSNOT PYOCWCIION BUVINION sc occcccecenceccetccccsesces tesolutions 
Union-Management Cooperation .......0.seeeeceeees 


solutions 


solutions 





Women and Children in War Production .......cceeeeeeeee tesolutions 
Prison Labor in War Material Production ............. : solutions 
MMOMEOE cc ccccsanceindcennees pA CCEOd AGES CHURRSEKU RE KEENER AeCRN Seas .... Resolutions 
Board of War Communications ...cccccccccccceccecsecces ° .-..- Resolutions 
E'FIGD, SOMEIO: BUG BUNGIE oc vccccdccdecececstticendeccceds tesolutions 
Pe EIOO GRTOR b6.6.nc coc cdectdcegncecegecdarescaseciencdeccavecess weeeee- Resolutions 
Rationing ...... Meseudine deneeavneuedenennuedaneus Wi dae dteeenianaccaennaed Resolutions 
Rent Care SE ae meer T Sebensdanceee ecient eunvursanweat Resolutions 
Labor Policy Committee of O, P. Be Decictagcaciiuccdaceatcne seccese< Resolutions 
A. F. of L.’s Anti-Inflation Program ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccce ..... Resolutions 
Future Inflation Control ............ Ce vekoneenuvetcunsautnaceceen oeeeee Resolutions 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs ...ccccccccccccccccecersees eavenatous Resolutions 
Office of Civilian Defense ......... Cc cccccccececcsceeecersesesesecessseeses Resolutions 
Praternal Delewates ...66.-c-ccccscs Cveeccceecneeensecrecseee Executive Council Report 





International Labor Organization Casesesccccoccececers «+ AMternatone| Labor Relations 
International Federation of Trade Unions ............--International Labor Relations 








Anglo-American Trade Union Committee ....ccccccccccccsesercsensetreeces Resolutions 
PEN MINSTICON LADOD oo cccccccceccdcccceccacsuces -..Intern: tional Labor Relations 
Peace Objectives ....ccccccececvccccescccccceece Sadkvaccavaeescues ..... Resolutions 
Armistice ...... CO cee crc eecceccec sec eeeeeeesereseeseceeerereseosooceseeess Resolutions 
FOGG TEACH 20. ccccdcccvccesoccescesees 0 devencesedcccnesdcucdencanevensnsesE solutions 
Consumer Cesparatives aud QGeadte. WilGne ccaccuasccceccckuccacucsusesexead tesolutions 
Consumer Cooperatives eeered wetwcadnaeuees  Renaintions 
Credit Unmleme ccceccssess seus cnecseceenensasanns Resolutions 
i Rico Free Federation of Workingmen pebadaduaeeeseccheareneaes aad tesolutions 
Building and Construction Trades Department ...i..eeeee eee ence eenes Buil ling Trades 
Railway Employees’ Department ......... eevakveeeweskes _Executive Council Report 


Labels 





TE lutions that came in after the time limit, 
Rave renee RECEIV ED AFTER which will require the unanimous consent 


EXPIRATION OF TIME LIMIT of the euaresatiion 


President Green: Several resolutions ar- Secretary Meany: ‘Three resolutions 
rived after the close of the date on which have been offered by the Metal Trades 
the introduction of resolutions expired. Department, one on the Hatch Acts, one 
The laws of the American Federation of on Assistance to the Metal Polishers, 
Labor provide that when resolutions ar- Piaters and Helpers International Union, 
rive after the expiration date they can and one on Amalgamated Association of 
then be introduced only by unanimous Street and Electric Railway Employees 
consent. The Secretary has several reso- vs. Metal Trades Department. 
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Two resolutions have been received 
from the Building and _ Construction 
Trades Department, one on Compensation 
for Captured Wake Island Construction 
Workers, and one on Works Progress 
\dministration. 

Two resolutions have been received 
from the Detroit and Wayne County 
Federation of Labor, one on unemploy- 
ment benefit insurance for  ex-service 
men, and one on Building Trades Work- 
ers’ Status as Defense Workers. 

President Green: Is there any objection 
to the introduction of these resolutions? 

Delegate Kehoe, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees: What are the resolutions? 

Secretary Meany: The resolutions from 
the Metal Trades Department and the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment do not require unanimous consent. 
The two which require unanimous con- 
sent are those from the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor, one 
on unemployment benefit insurance for 
ex-service men, and the other on Build- 
ing Trades’ Workers Status as Defense 
Workers. 

The resolution from the Metal Trades 
Department which involves the Street 
Railway men has to do with a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between the Street Rail- 
way men and the Machinists. 

President Green: The Chair will be 
compelled to rule, under the constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
that those resolutions that have come 
from the Metal Trades Department and 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department are automatically introduced 
and accepted, because the constitution 
provides that when conventions are in 
session and do not have the opportunity 
to present their resolutions before the ex- 
piration of the time limit, unanimous con- 
sent is not required. 

The two in which unanimous consent is 
necessary are those from the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor. Is 
there objection to the introduction of 
those two resolutions? 

Delegate Hutcheson, 
Carpenters: I object. 


Brotherhood | of 


President Green: Objection has been 
offered and the resolutions therefore can- 
not be accepted. 


The resolutions introduced are as fol- 
lows: 


Hatch Acts 


Resolution No. 188—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, The right of the citizen to 
east his ballot and to freely express his 
opinion on political questions, and to join 
with his fellow citizens in organizing for 
political purposes, must be regarded as 
a right never to be abridged, if we accept 
the theory that Government derives their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and 

WHEREAS, The abridgement of the 
full rights of the franchise has at times 


enabled small but powerful economic 
groups to control elections, and 
WHEREAS, yovernment employees 


have been subjected to a constant and 
increasing encroachment upon their rights 
as American citizens by the enactment of 
laws which have restricted their right to 
participate in political activities vital to 
their interests, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor place itself on record as 
urging the restoration to all Government 
employees of full citizenship rigits, tn- 
cluding the right to vote, the right of 
free speech on public questions, | and the 
right to join with their fellow citizens in 
organizing for political purposes, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That this. sixty-second 
annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor place itself on record as 
favoring the repeal of the so-called Hatch 
Acts, and other legislative restrictions 
placed upon political activities on the part 
of Government empioyees, and that the 
Ioxecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be requested to use their 
best efforts to have the necessary repeal- 
ing legislation enacted. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Metal Polishers, Platers and 
Helpers International Union 


Resolution No. 139—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Due to restrictive orders 
on metal work and bright work, issued 
by the Office of Production Management 
and its successor, the War Production 
Board, has created extensive unemploy- 
ment affecting many thousands of mem- 
bers of the Metal Polishers, Platers and 
Helpers International Union, and 


WHEREAS, These restrictive orders, in 
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addition to throwing thousands of these 
skilled mechanics out of employment, has 
forced the closing down of the polishing 
and plating department in many hundreds 
of companies in the polishing and plating 
business, and 


WHEREAS, Both private capital and 
Government financing has led to the con- 
struction of many new plants, and the ex- 
panding of established plants, and during 
this building and expansion program 
there has been installed new polishing and 
plating equipment, while at the same time 
an enormous amount of such equipment 
in plants formerly operated by members 
of the Metal Polishers and Platers Union 
remains idle because their doors were 
closed due to the above mentioned restric- 
tive orders by Government agencies, and 


WHEREAS, To manufacture and install 
new machinery for polishing and platin 
is requiring tons upon tons of meta 
vitally essential to .war production, and 


WHEREAS, Where this new machinery 
is being installed it is the common prac- 
tice of the employers not to use the skill- 
ed workmen who were idle because of re- 
strictive orders, but invariably to attempt 
to employ unskilled help and train this 
class of labor to do the skilled work, a 
condition which materially impairs 
efficiency, and results in curtailing pro- 
duction and spoiling valuable castings 
and valuable metals because of the in- 
efficient operation of these insufficiently 
skilled and untrained employees, and 


WHEREAS, Since October 1941, the of- 
ficers of the Metal Polishers, Platers and 
Helpers International Union, with the as- 
sistance of the Metal Trades Department, 
A. F. of L., have brought this serious 
condition to the attention of many of the 
Government agencies in Washington, 
D. C., and have presented volumes of 
factual data to substantiate the state- 
ments being made in regard to the above 
unjustified conditions affecting metal 
polishers and platers, and although the 
Government agencies visited agreed that 
the practice of installing new equipment, 
and attempting to train new employees 
while adequate equipment is already in- 
stalled in metal polishing and plating 
establishments throughout the country, 
and their former skilled employees are 
idle, was a most impractical situation and 
should be immediately corrected, yet none 
of the Federal agencies have as yet taken 
steps to prevent the installation of new 
plating and polishing equipment, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
be, and are hereby, requested to give 
every possible assistance to the Metal 
Polishers, Platers and Helpers Interna- 
tional Union in securing an early adjust- 
ment of the problem presented in this 
resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


Amalgamated Association of 

Street and Electric Railway Em- 

ployees vs. Metal Trades De- 
partment 


Resolution No. 140—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, The thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, on request by the Metal Trades 
Department, made the following decision: 

“That the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention, instruct the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America 
to turn over all metal trades mechanics 
to the various organizations that have 
jurisdiction over them. 

“That the American Federation of 
Labor instruct the organization of the 
Amalmagated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America 
not to interfere in any way whatsoever 
with the organizing of the various metal 
tradesmen for the purpose of retaining 
these men in their organization, and 
not to interfere with the object in view 
of making a working contract to cover 
men that are not under their jurisdic- 
tion, but under the jurisdiction of metal 
trades organizations,’’ and 
WHEREAS, The Amalgamated Associa- 

tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America since 1915, with 
few exceptions, has continuously violated 
the said decision, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor (during his 
absence the Secretary-Treasurer) if, and 
when called upon by the Metal Trades 
Department, or any of its affiliates, shall 
notify management of a street car com- 
pany or bus company that the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America does not 
have jurisdiction over employees perform- 
ing work involving the making, installing, 
or repairing of machinery, mechanical 
devices, or any metal products. Copy 
of such correspondence to be furnished 
the Certral Labor Union and the Metal 
Trades Council in the community where 
the said employer’s shops or garages are 
located, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor shall com- 
municate with all A. F. of L. city and 
state branches for advising that the 
Amalgamated has no _ jurisdiction over 
workers employed for the making, instal- 
ling, and repairing of machinery, mechani- 
eal devises and metal products, and 
request that they cooperate with the Metal 
Trades Council and the affiliates thereof 
to the end that the work jurisdiction of 
the metal trades unions be protected from 
further trespassing by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Compensation for Captured Wake 
Island Construction Workers 


Resolution No. 141—By Delegate John 
P. Coyne, Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Over 3,000 construction 
workers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor employed at Wake, 
Guam and other islands, fought as brave- 
ly as they worked to defend our country 
against the enemy attack, and 

WHEREAS, These construction work- 
ers were finally overwhelmed, together 
with the members of the armed forces, by 
the enemy and have been imprisoned, and 

WHEREAS, Compensation for all mem- 
bers of the armed forces and those civil- 
ian employees working for the Govern- 
ment under civil service has been provided 
for by legislation passed by Congress, and 

WHEREAS, Only the’ construction 
workers and other civilian employees not 
working under civil service for the Gov- 
ernment, all of whom are now imprison- 
ed by the engmy at hard labor, are ex- 
cluded from all compensation, except that 
their dependants are allowed paltry sums 
by the Old Age Pension Division of the 
Secial Security Service, and 

WHEREAS, The Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor was instru- 
mental in having legislation submitted in 
the U. S. Senate which provides for com- 
pensation to these needy imprisoned 
workers and their dependants, and 

WHEREAS, Powerful opposition has 
succeeded in stalling this meritorious 
measure; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Sixty-second An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor now assembled go on record 
as endorsing this meritorious legislation. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Works Progress Administration 


Resolution No. 142—By Delegate John 
P. Coyne, Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Many millions of dollars 
have been appropriated by the Congress 
of these United States for the use of the 
Works Progress Administration in its ac- 
tivities, and 


WHEREAS, it would appear that its 
original need no longer exists, due to the 
great demand for workers, in both the 
skilled and unskilled classes, by war in- 
dustry throughout the Nation, and 


WHEREAS, it is doubtful in the minds 
of some whether or not WPA has car- 
ried on the good work intended by its 
sponsors or if it has just become a ‘‘po- 
litical football’’ in the interests of those 
who have only the thought in mind of 
holding down a “‘soft job’’, and 





WHEREAS, WPA has been detrimental 
to the best interests of the building trades 
from its inception—especially so to the 
painter—and has caused much labor 
trouble throughout its years by the plac- 
ing of unskilled workmen as skilled work- 
men at skilled trades, thereby flooding the 
labor market with men unqualified to fol- 
low any trade in the building industry; so 
lowering the standards in the construction 
fleld that, because of incompetence, there 
is a constant demand for wage reduc- 
tions, and 

WHEREAS, At Fort Schuyler, the 
Bronx, New York, all trades were involv- 
ed _in the attempt to construct several 
buildings for the training of recruits for 
the United States Navy and the Merchant 
Marine with WPA labor, which was fin- 
ally discontinued after several weeks of 
dissension and labor difficulty, and 


WHEREAS, This same condition exists 
on public work in the City of New York 
where unskilled workmen, employed by 
WPA, painted the City Hall and other 
projects at laborers wages which are 
much less than the prevailing rate for 
mechanics, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the subject matter 
be referred to the incoming Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor with the request that they advocate 
and assist in the passage of any legisla- 
tion that wiJl abolish the Works Progress 
Administration and transfer its functions 
and funds to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Wood- 
mansee for an announcement. 

Delegate Woodmansee: The Labor 
Press will meet tonight in Room 4 on the 
Mezzanine Floor at 8.30 o’clock. We hope 
the members will come to the meeting 
after the dinner, and if you care to dance 
you can return to the dance after the 
meeting. 


Re-Reference of Resolution No. 36 


President Green: The Chair desires to 
announce that Resolution No. 36, which 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
national Labor Relations, was _ referred 
to that committee through an error. I 
therefore direct that this resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

If there are no further announcements 
and no further business, the convention 
will stand adjourned until the regular 
hour tomorrow morning, 9.30 o’clock. 

At 5.25 o’clock p.m., the convention was 
adjourned to 9.30 o’clock, Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 6, 1942. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


1 Under the provisions of the A. F. of L. Constitution, Article III, Section 
6, All resolutions must be received 30 days prior to the opening of the 
convention, EXCEPTING resolutions adopted after the expiration of the 
30-day period, by a convention of a national or international union or of a 
state federation of labor. Such resolutions shall be received up to five days 
prior to the convening date of the convention. 


ore 


Any resolutions or proposals received after the expiration of the time 
limits shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council 
shall refer all such proposals to the convention with the understanding that 
acceptance thereof is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the con- 
vention. 


| at la AMORA I EET Seo 


Resolutions of state federations of labor must first have received the 
approval of the previous convention of the state federation of labor 
involved. 


| Resolutions of city central labor unions must first have received the 
approval of such central labor union at a regular constituted meeting of 
the organization. 


Resolutions received from directly affiliated local trade and federal 

labor unions are to be referred to the. Executive Council for consideration 

| and disposition. The Executive Council in turn to report to the convention 
as to the disposition made of these resolutions. 


The following resolutions were received within the prescribed time 
limits and conform to constitutional requirements: 


Government Employees Extend Federation _of Government Employees ; 
7 < Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
Thanks to American Federation of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
of Labor tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Resolution No. 1—By Delegates Leo EB. Locher, Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
mond Leiberman, National Association of Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
W. Strickland, Railway Mail Association; American Federation of 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. wae eaters ar Ss Gov- 
: s . . - ernme workers ¢ atec > 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American Amerionn Federation of ‘Labor hare aie 


Teachers. 
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successful in improving standards of em- 
ployment in the Government service, and 

WHEREAS, These notable gains would 
not have been possible except for the 
wholehearted support and cooperation of 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates and officers, and 

WHEREAS, All these unions have re- 
cently reaflirmed their allegiance to the 
American Federation of Labor; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates repre- 
senting unions of Government workers in 
this Sixty-second Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and whose 
names are hereon inscribed, do hereby 
express the gratitude of themselves and 
their fellow members to the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Machinists vs. Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric 
Railway Employees 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegates Harvey 
W. Brown, N. P. Alifas, D. M. Burrows, 
John , Clayton, James Edgar, Robert 
Haddow, International Association of 
Machinists. 


WHEREAS, The 1915 A. F. of L. 
Convention made the following de- 
cision: 

“That the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention, instruct the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America to 
turn over all metal trades mechanics to 
the various organizations that have 
jurisdiction over them.”’ 

“That the American Federation of 
Labor instruct the organization of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America 
not to interfere in any way whatsoever 
with the organizing of the various metal 
tradesmen for the purpose of retaining 
these men in their organization, and not 
to interfere with the object in view of 
making a working contract to cover men 
that are not under their jurisdiction, 
but under the jurisdiction of metal 
trades organizations.’’ 

and 


WHEREAS, Pursuant to the 1915 
A. F. of L. Convention decision and in- 
structions the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America (hereinafter referred to as the 
Amalgamated), finally, after thirteen 
years of continual violation of an 
A. F. of L. Convention decision, did on 
October 25, 1928 enter into an agreement 
with the International Association of 
Machinists (hereinafter referred to as the 
Machinists’ Union); this agreement at- 
tested by the A. F. of L. President, was 





approved by the Executive Boards and 
later the Conventions of both Interna- 
tional Unions. In the said agreement the 
Amalgamated promised that in the future 
when making contracts with employers 
they will not insert or cover in any man- 
ner in their agreements the wages and 
working conditions of workmen who come 
under the jurisdiction of the Machinists’ 
Union. In the said agreement it was fur- 
ther stated that the Amalgamated will, in 
compliance with the agreement, advise 
that all members who are working at 
machinists’ work for street and electric 
railway companies shall become membcrs 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists; and 

WHEREAS, During January = 1942, 
President William Green, pursuant to in- 
structions by the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council, notified the Amalgamated that 
the agreement they entered into with the 
Machinists Union should be complied 
with. Following receipt of this notice the 
Amalgamated notified President Green 
they would not comply with the agree- 
ment they entered into with the Machin- 
ists’ Union. At a later meeting the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. was unsuc- 
cessful in its efforts for having the 
Amalgamated comply with the above-re- 
ferred-to 1915 A. of L. Convention 
decision and the agreeme nt they entered 
into October 25, 1928 with the Machinists’ 
Union; and 


WHEREAS, During the August 1942 
meeting of the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council, a representative of the Amalga- 
mated was present and again notified the 
Executive Council that their union would 
not comply with the provisions of the 
said agreement and further announced 
that as far as the Amalgamated is con- 
cerned the agreement is no longer in 
effect; and 


WHEREAS, During the 1940 A. F. of L. 
Convention the officers of the Amalga- 
mated were charged with not acting in 
good faith and for wilful violation of the 
agreement they entered into with the 
Machinists’ Union. The officers of the 
Amalgamated in reply to the said charges 
promised the_ delgates to the 1940 
A. F. of L. Convention that henceforth 
they would abide by the agreement and 
any differences existing would be handled 
pursuant to the provisions of the said 
agreement. Within less than thirty days 
following adjournment of the 1940 
A. F. of L. Convention the officers of the 
Amalgamated broke their pledge and 
promise given to the delegates attending 
the 1940 Convention and since then have 
continuously disregarded the said agree- 
ment and the herein-quoted order to the 
Amalgamated by the 1915 A. F. of L. 
Convention; and 

WHEREAS, The written record dis- 
closes that the Amalgamated is guilty of 
the following: 

(1) Posting on the shop bulletin board 
a notice urging machinists and auts 
mechanics employed by the Pennsylvania 
Yreyhound Lines, Ine. (Pittsburgh gar- 


age) during a representation vote con- 
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ducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board, to vote for no union in the said 
contest between the Machinists’ Union, 
the C.I.O. and ‘‘neither’’. 

(2) Signed agreements containing sub- 
standard wage rates for machinists and 
auto mechanics. In some instances those 
inexcusable rates are less than 50° per 
cent. of the rates the Machinists’ Union 
established for similar work in the same 
community. 

(3) Refused to abide by an agreement 
entered into with the Machinists’ Union, 
and when called upon by the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council to comply with said 
agreement: the Amalgamated notified the 
Executive Council they would not comply 
with the said agreement; so therefore 
be it . 

RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor (during 
his absence, .the Secretary-Treasurer) 
when called upon by the International 
Association of Machinists, shall transmit 
to management of a street and electric 
railway company or bus company, the 
following: ; 

‘Employees of street and electric 
railway companies or bus companies 
engaged in the making, assembling, dis- 
mantling and repairing of machinery, 
“ tools, mechanical equipment, trucks, 
buses, and tractors or parts. thereof, 
come under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists.’ 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That when the above in- 
formation is addressed to an officer of a 
street and electric railway company or 
bus company, copy thereof shall be ad- 
dressed the President of the International 
Association of Machinists, and to the 
Central Labor Union in the community 
where the said employer’s shops or 
garages are located. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Machinists vs. Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegates Harvey 
W. Brown, N. P. Alifas, D. M.-Burrows, 
John Clayton, James Edgar, Robert Had- 
dow, International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 


WHEREAS, The 1941 A. F. of L. Con- 
vention ruled that the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department possesses no 
authority to render a decision in juris- 
dictional disputes between an affiliated 
and non-affiliated union to the Depart- 
ment unless by agreement of all the 
unions involved; and 

WHEREAS, Within less than 30 days 
following adjournment of the 1941 
A. F. of L. Convention the office of 
President of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department wrote the Per- 
sonnel Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority that: 


‘It has come to the attention of this 
office that there are several large pro- 
jects under the direction of the TVA 
where there is to be a large amount of 
machinery and equipment to be erected. 


“‘The erection of machinery and equip- 
ment or any construction project comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, 
and I would appreciate it very much if 
you would see that the jurisdiction of 
the building trades workers is respected 
in this matter.”’ 


and 


WHEREAS, On June 9, 1942, President 
John P. Coyne, Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, in an effort to 
settle a dispute caused by the United 
Brotherhood cf Carpenters and Joiners of 
America contending their so-called mill- 
wright members shall erect and install 
machinery at the Basic Magnesium Plant, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, did address to the 
Secretary of the Las Vegas Building and 
ree Trades Council the follow- 
ng: 

“In reply to your communication of 
June 3, I wish to advise that the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment recognizes the Millwrights as 
having jurisdiction over the setting and 
assembling of machinery on building 
— construction projects.”’ 

an 


WHEREAS, The violations of the herein 
referred to ruling of the 1941 Conven- 
tion by the officers of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department was 
called to the attention of the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council with a request that 
the A. F. of L. President issue appro- 
priate notice to the end that employers 
will not be influenced by letters or tele- 
grams issued prior or subsequent to the 
1941 A. F. of L. Convention by officers 
of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department or duplicates thereof for 
announcing rulings or decisions for dis- 
posing of a dispute involving the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists.. This 
request to the A. F. of L. Exécutive 
Council which is in keeping with the 
herein-mentioned ruling by the 1941 
A. F. of L. (Seattle) Convention was 
denied, and thereafter the A. F. of L. 
Executive Council took no action for try- 
ing to overcome the harmful effects caused 
by the officers of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department violating the 
herein-referred-to ruling by the 1941 
A. F. of L. (Seattle) Convention; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That_the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, its offi- 
cers or representatives, are hereby di- 
rected to refrain from making any ruling 
or issuing any statement for rendering a 
decision in_a jurisdictional dispute ,o 
tween an affiliated and non-affiliated union 
to the Building and Construction Trades 
Department unless by agreement of all 
the unions involved in the dispute; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That upon adjournment of 
this Convention the President shall com- 
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municate with all Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Councils and Central Labor 
Unions to announce that any and all 
notices issued by officers or representa- 
tives of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department for announcing rul- 
ings, orders, or decisions for disposing 
of a jurisdictional dispute between an 
affiliated and non-affiliated union to the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment are improper and shall not be 
used for interfering with the jurisdic- 
tional rights of any union not affiliated 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department; and be it further 


RESOLVED, If information develops 
indicating that either the officers or repre- 
sentatives of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department or of its subordi- 
nate councils again issue to employers 
statements or rulings involving the work 
jurisdiction of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the President (in his 
absence, the Secretary-Treasurer) shall 
immediately notify said employers that 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department or subordinate councils there- 
of are without authority to render de- 
cisions in a jurisdictional dispute between 
an affiliated and non-affiliated union to 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department unless by agreement of all 
unions in the dispute. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Machinists vs. Carpenters 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegates Harvey 
W. Brown, N. P. Alifas, D. M. Burrows, 
John Clayton, James Edgar, Robert 
Haddow, International Association of 
Machinists. 


WHEREAS, In compliance with actions 
by the 1914 and subsequent Conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Executive Council on February §&, 19388 
instructed President William Green that 
if and when called upon he shall com- 
municate to an employer or interested 
unions the following: 

‘Decisions of American Federation of 
Labor and Building Trades Department 
as set forth in printed pamphlet issued 
by Executive Council sets forth the 
jurisdiction of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists over the building, 
assembling, erecting, dismantling and 
repairing of machinery in machine 
shops, buildings, factories, or elsewhere 
where machinery may be used Stop This 
information is sent you in accordance 
with action of Executive Council.”’ 


WHEREAS, On March 9, 1938 General 
Presidegt William L. Hutcheson, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, addressed President William 
Green for serving notice that the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America did not and would not accept a 





decision made by the 1914 A. F. of L. 
Convention, and further announced that 
if President William Green did not dis- 
continue issuing notices (approved and 
authorized February 8, 1938 by the Execu- 
tive Council, A. F. of L.) the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America would discontinue paying its 
per capita tax to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This threat by the General 
President of the Carpenters’ Union caused 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council to 
direct the President of the American 
Federation of Labor to withhold issuing 
the above quoted work jurisdiction of the 
Machinists’ Union which the Executive 
Council approved February 8, 1938, for 
complying with a direction of the 1914 
A. F. of L. Convention; and 

WHEREAS, The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, in Resolution No. 14 
introduced at the 1941 A. F. of L. Con- 
vention, protested the Executive Council’s 
action of instructing the A. F. of L. 
President to discontinue announcing the 
Machinists’ Union’s work jurisdiction as 
proclaimed by the 1914 A. F. of L. Con- 
vention; and 


WHEREAS, The 1941 Convention, 
strange as it may seem, referred the pro- 
test to the Executive Council which in 
effect was equivalent to asking the Execu- 
tive Council to pass upon the merits of 
its own acts which were being protested: 


an 

WHEREAS, The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, following the 1941 

. F. of L. Convention, petitioned the 
Executive Council to ignore the threat of 
the General President of the Carpenters’ 
Union and to proceed without further 
delay to comply with the 1914 A. F. of L. 
Convention instructions by directing the 
A. F. of L. President that if and when 
called upon he shall notify an employer 
or interested unions of the Machinists’ 
Union's work jurisdiction as set forth in 
Resolution No. 152, adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the 1914 A. F. of L. Con- 
vention. The Executive Council, obviously 
still influenced by the threat of the Presi- 
dent of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, denied 
the request; and 


WHEREAS, As of this date, September 
4, 1942, there has been no action initiated 
by the Executive Council to dispose of 
the subject matter contained in Resolu- 
tion No. 14, referred to the Council by 
the 1941 Convention; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the President (in 
his absence the Secretary-Treasurer) on 
request by an employer or an interested 
union, (pursuant to unanimous decision by 
the 1914 A. F. of L. Convention) shall 
notify such party or parties that the 
International Association of Machinists 
has jurisdiction over the building, as- 
sembling, erecting, dismantling and re- 
pairing of machinery in machine shops, 
buildings, factories, or elsewhere where 
machinery may be used; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the President of the 
A. F. of L. notify the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, and the Build- 
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ing and Construction Trades Department 
to refrain from issuing any statement, 
written or otherwise, or take action in 
any way, for interfering with the work 
jurisdiction of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists as set forth in Reso- 
lution No. 152, adopted by the 1914 
A. F. of L. Convention; and be it 

RESOLVED, That the President notify 
the subordinate councils of both the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment and the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment that pursuant to Resolution No. 152 
adopted by the 1914 Convention, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists has 
jurisdiction over the building, assembling. 
erecting, dismantling and repairing of 
machinery in machine shops, buildings, 
factories or elsewhere where machinery 
may be used. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Fair Employment Practice 
Committee 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, By recent order of the 
President, the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice has been submerged 
in the Man Power Commission which com- 
promises its independent status and pre- 
vents it from pursuing a vigorous course 
as an independent agency for the elimina- 
tion of discriminations in defence indus- 
tries and in the government on account 
of race, color, religion or national rights; 
therefore, be it 
_RESOLVED, That the Toronto conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. go on record in 
harmony with the express position of 
President Green, that the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee be restored to 
its independent status with responsibility 
to the President and that it receive its 
funds from the contingent fund of the 
President. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Social Security for Those in 
Armed Services 


Resolution No. 6—By Trades and Labor 
Council, Middletown, Ohio. 


WHEREAS, Title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, provides that 
monthly retirement benefits shall be pro- 
vided for those who qualify by reason 
of their having sufficient earnings in cov- 
ered employment to meet the require- 
ments set up in the law; and, 


WHEREAS, These requirements are 
that a man’s benefits shall be based upon 
his average monthly wage as determined 
by dividing his total earnings after De- 
cember 31, 1936, by three times the num- 
ber of quarters elapsing during the period 
of time under consideration; and, further, 
the law requires that a wage-earner must 
in all cases have a minimum of six quar- 
ters of coverage but, in the majority of 
cases, a man’s insured status depends on 
whether or not he has one quarter of 
coverage out of each two quarters elaps- 
ing since December 31, 1936, except that 
when forty quarters of coverage have 
been. obtained by the wage-earner he is 
permanently and fully insured for life; 
and, further, the law defines a ‘“‘quarter 
of coverage’’ as any regular calendar 
quarter during which fifty dollars or more 
are earned in covered employment; and, 

WHEREAS, Those men who have en- 
tered the armed services of the United 
States since the passage of the Selective 
Service Act would have earned, at the 
most, from twelve to twenty quarters of 
coverage, and will lose their insured 
status at the expiration of a like number 
of additional quarters; and, 

WHEREAS, The earnings of those serv- 
ing in the armed forces of the United 
States are not included in the total wages 
credited to the individual’s account; and, 


WHEREAS, most of the men entering 
the armed services are young, it is the 
opinion of this body that the benefit rights 
provided for them and their survivors 
under the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, should be protected to the fullest 
extent possible; and, 

WHEREAS, This can be done without 
additional cost to our government; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, A. F. of L., do 
hereby request the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Social Secur- 
ity Act so as to freeze the benefit status 
as at the time of entrance tpon military 
duty. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Unity 


Resolution No. %7—By Delegate Leon 
Williams, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Our nation is today in- 
volved in a just war against the fascist 
axis powers, and 

WHEREAS, In order to achieve victory 
we must have the greatest participation 
of American labor in the battle for pro- 
duction, and 

WHEREAS, The American labor move- 
ment is today still divided into A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O., therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the delegates as- 
sembled, urge that there be established 
the fullest unity in action between the 
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A. F. of L. and the C. IL. O. towards the 
end that we may derive the greatest re- 
sults on the production front, thereby aid- 
ing our country towards an early victory, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That simultaneously, ef- 
forts be made to unite organizationally, 
both bodies of American labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


India 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, India is needed as an ally 
in the fight of the United Nations for 
Victory over the Axis Powers and _ since 
India is in a geographically strategic po- 
sition in this global war and because the 
fight of the United Nations for democ- 
racy, freedom and independence of na- 
tionalities, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-second con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record for the freedom and 
independence of India now, the releasing 
of its nationalist leaders, Ghandi and 
Nehru, abandonment of the shooting and 
killing of the Indian people by British 
Military forces, as an effective step to- 
ward the unity of the darker races back 
of the fight of the United Nations against 
totalitarian slavery of Hitler, Hirohito, 
and Mussolini. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Unity 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The backs of the werkers 
are being pressed hard against the wall 
and the reactionary Tory Senators and 
Congressmen are gunning for the scalp of 
organized labor and since only the unity 
of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. can 
save the gains of labor and prevent labor 
from being subordinated into a second 
class position in the war effort as well 
as stop the rise of Fascism in Aierica 
at the end of the war; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the _ sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. g0 on 
record for the unity of the house of labor 
for the more effective prosecution of the 
war effort, the victory of the arms of the 
United Nations and securing of a just 
peace. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Race Discrimination 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The victory of the United 
Nations in this global war against the 
Axis Powers depends upon national unity 
and since national unity cannot exist if 
there is discrimination against persons 
on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin, and because this war has 
its roots in a mythical racial et 
advocated in ‘‘Mein Kampf’’ of Adolp 
Hitler; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the _ sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. go on rec- 
ord as condemning all the forms of dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin as being in- 
consistent with the fight of the United 
Nations for a free world and also consti- 
tuting the basis of Fascism which is the 
mortal enemy of a free trade union move- 
ment and of the democratic way of life. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


West Indies 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The people of the West 
Indies, like the people of India, are the 
victims of British Imperialism and are 
denied the right of a broad free suffrage 
in the government and administration of 
their insular affairs; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. go on ree- 
ord as supporting the fight of the people 
of the West Indies for a broad free suf- 
frage and dominion status and the libera- 
tlon of? their nationalist leaders from 
concentration camps such as W. A. Do- 
mingo of Jamaica, B.W.I., as in harmony 
with the tradition of the A. F. of L. in 
supporting the fight of the Irish people 
and other smaller nationalities for the 
right of self-determination. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Trade Union Committee to Abolish 
Discrimination on Account of 
Race, Color, Religion or 
National Origin 
Resolution No. 12—By Delegates A, 


Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
WHEREAS, It is necessary that the 


complete manpower of the nation be mobi- 
lized for use in the armed forces and 
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defense industries for the victory of the 
United Nations and since discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion, or 
national origin is a bar to this effort; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. set up a 
minorities committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various minority groups 
in the A. F. of L. such as Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics and others for the purpose of 
thoroughly exploring the question of dis- 
crimination practiced against minority 
groups by unions afliliated with the 
A. F. of L. and various industries with 
a view to mapping out plans and making 
recommendations to the Executive Coun- 
cil and subsequent conventions, to abolish 
these forms of discrimination as _ being 
against sound trade union principles and 
giving aid and comfort to Fascism in 
America, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
A. F. of L. be authorized, in co-operation 
with the Executive Council, to set up a 
minorities committee on discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, to investigate various forms 
and cases of discrimination that may be 
presented to it, or that may come to its 
attention in any way, and that funds be 
provided for transportation and _steno- 
graphic services and other incidental ex- 
penses to the carrying out of the purposes 
of this resolution of the complete aboli- 
tion of discrimination in unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this committee plan 
a systematic educational program -among 
the members and officials of the A. F. 
of L. for the enlightenment of the work- 
ers on the necessity and value of unity 
in the labor movement without regard to 
race, color, religion or national origin. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Racial Equality 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The present world war is 
largely due to vicious and fallacious con- 
cepts of racial superiority and since there 
can be no peace in the world so long as 
one billion and seven-hundred millions of 
peoples of color throughout the world are 
looked upon as inferior and treated as 
vassals and slaves such as obtains in 
Africa, India, China and the isles of the 
sea; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this. sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. go on rec- 
ord as supporting the principles of racial 
equality as essential to national unity and 
the unity of the darker peoples back of 
the fight of the United Nations to put an 
end toward aggression and that this 
principle of racial equahity be duly recog- 


nized and accepted as a basic factor in 
the reorganization of the world at the 
peace table when the war ends. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Race Discrimination in Trade 
Unions 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Millions of American work- 
ers will fignt on all fronts throughout the 
world to put down the evil of totalitarian 
slavery that democracy and freedom may 
live in the world and trade union move- 
ments be preserved; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That workers who are now 
in Uncle Sam’s uniform to fight for the 
freedoms and the Atlantic Charter be 
given the freedom and eligibility to join 
any union affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
at the end of the war without regard to 
race, color, religion or national origin 
for one-half the regular joining fee and 
that any international union refusing said 
workers membership now in Uncle Sam’s 
uniform on account of race, color, religion 
or national origin be expelled from the 
A. F. of L. until said worker is permitted 
to join, as a gesture for strengthening 
the cause of national unity now. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Unity 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegates John 
P. Burke, H. W. Sullivan, James S. 
Killen, Samuel Ashton, Elmer P. Meinz, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers of the 
United States and Canada. 


WHEREAS, Another effort is being 
made by committees from the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to bring about 
organic unity between these two bodies of 
organized workers, and 

WHEREAS, Should the present peace 
negotiations end in failure as did the 
former ones, it would be very injurious 
to the future progress of the American 
Federation of Labor were the American 
workers and their well-wishers in other 
walks of life not given a complete and 
factual statement of the controversy that 
brought the Congress of Industrial Or- 
giifisations into existence and the many 
sincere and earnest efforts that have been 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor to heal this breach in the ranks of 
labor in America, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That in the event that 
the committee of the American Federation 
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of Labor is unable to reach a fair and 
honorable agreement with the committee 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is hereby di- 
rected to arrange to have the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
deliver an address over a nationwide radio 
hookup, telling the American workers and 
the American people the history of this 
great labor schism and the attempts made 
by the American Federation of Labor to 
reunite the forces of labor in America. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Post-War Unemployment 


16—By Delegate James 
Federation of 


Resolution No. 
A. Taylor, Washington 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Before the present war 
emergency there was a serious condition 
of unemployment, and 

WHEREAS. There will be a still more 
serious condition of unemployment after 
the present war emergency is over unless 
every effort is made to prevent this condi- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, The chief cause of un- 
employment is that the employers have in- 
stalled labor saving and production in- 
creasing machinery without raising wages 
and reducing prices so that the increased 
production may be consumed, and 

WHEREAS, The employers have failed 
to take into consideration the evident fact 
that their employees are part of the con- 
suming public and that unless these em- 
ployees receive suflicient wages to buy 
back their just portion of what they have 
produced, surpluses of commodities are 
bound to accumulate, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention assembled in 
Toronto, Canada, recommend that em- 
ployers and employees unite as citizens 
in working out an educational program to 
prevent post-war unemployment by ad- 
justing wage scales and prices so that 
what it produces will be consumed. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Extension of Provisions of Social 
Security Act 


Resolution No. 17—By Delegate Kenneth 
I. Taylor, Massachusetts State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The 
of Labor has 


American Federation 
repeatedly recommended 


that a complete system of social security 
be established to insure wage-earners and 
wage in- 


their families against loss of 
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come because of any major cause of un- 
employment, whether due to old age, lay- 
off, illness or injury, and 

WHEREAS, The purpose of any social 
insurance is to accumulate funds for 
wage-earners while working to protect 
them against major economic hazards 
over which they have no control, and 

WHEREAS, Other countries recognized 
the immediate need for extending the pro- 
tection of social insurance protection to 
those not previously insured and to cover 
hazards not previously covered, and 

WHEREAS, In this country no steps 
have yet been taken to extend social 
security but instead the actual protection 
of existing laws has_ been. seriously 
undermined by the operation of vicious 
employer experience rating systems of 
many state unemployment compensation 
laws, and 

WHEREAS, The extension of social se- 
curity laws would serve now to restrain 
inflation by storing up purchasing power 
of those now working for their protection 
after the war and for the economic health 
of the community during and after the 
war; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor undertake a nationwide 
campaign in the interest of securing the’ 
much-needed and long overdue amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Unity 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegates David 
Julius Hochman, Israel Fein- 
berg, Charles IKreindler, Grace Sardegna, 
John S. Martin, Moe Falikman, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


Dubinsky, 


The Executive Council of 
Federation of Labor has 
resumption of negotiations 


ss of Industrial Organiza- 


WHEREAS, 
the American 
now effected 
with the Congr 
tions, and 





WHEREAS, It is universally recognized 
that a truly united labor movement, 
which could speak as.one voice, formu- 
late one cohesive policy and act as one 
body in defense of labor’s vital needs, 
would electrify the many millions of or- 
ganized workers in America and spur 
them on to even greater efforts on the 
home production front, and 


WITEREAS, While labor feels absence 
of unity keenly today, it would feel its 
absence even more sharply when the criti- 
cal post-war period will confront all 
working America with a multitude of 
problems of economic reconstruction and 
social readjustment, be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That we commend heartily 
the Executive Council for its initiative in 
resuming peace negotiations without 
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strings, conditions or objectives of special 
advantage attached thereto, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That this convention em- 
power the Executive Council to proceed 
with these negotiations in a spirit of con- 
structive compromise and honorable give- 
and-take to the end that they may cul- 
minate in a peace that would embrace 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of 
the great American trade union move- 
ment and would serve as a rallying center 
for the millions of the still unorganized 
wage earners of this country. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Federal Taxes on State and Local 
Government Securities 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon: W. Chapman, Roder- 
ick MacDonald, George L. Turner, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, It has been recommended 
by the Treasury Department of the 
United States that income from state and 
local government securities be subjected 
to federal income taxation, and 

WHEREAS, Such taxation by the fed- 
eral government of income from state and 
local government securities will result in 
a heavy burden of expense to state and 
local governments which will be reflected 
in’ increased taxes on real estate, and 
particularly on the homes of workers 
without compensating benefit to either the 
federal government or state and local 
governments, and 

WHEREAS, Such taxation could rea- 
sonably be expected to result in detri- 
ment to state and local government em- 
ployees, and 

WHEREAS, Such taxation would ad- 
versely affect the ability of state and local 
units of government to carry on public 
works programs after the war when such 
programs will be necessary, and 

WHEREAS, This proposed tax by. the 
federal government of state and _ local 
government securities would be a direct 
infringement of the sovereignty of the 
states, and a direct interference with 
states’ rights, which should not be al- 
lowed by those who believe in our Amer- 
ican system of dual sovereignty, and 

WHEREAS, The tax committee of the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, consisting of Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and Vice-Presi- 
dents Matthew Woll and G. M. Bugniazet, 
in a tax program sent to Congress in 
March, 1942, and released to the press 
on March 20, 1942, gave as point Number 
12 the following: ‘‘All future Federal 
bonds should be subject to income taxes, 
but there should be no Federal taxes on 
State and local government securities’; 
now therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
curs in the position of the tax committee 
of the executive council and opposes fed- 
eral taxes on state and local government 
securities. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Affiliation of Federal Labor Unions 
with Metal Trades Department 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegate Herman 
Seide, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, As now constituted under 
the American Federation of Labor Metal 
Trades Department by-laws federal labor 
unions and local trade unions, even 
though engaged in metal trades work, 
cannot be afliliated with full fledged mem- 
bership, and 

WHEREAS, This means that while they 
may be permitted to affiliate with a local 
council they cannot vote nor hold office 
in the council and are only permitted to 
pay per capita tax and give cooperation, 
and 

WHEREAS, This rule of the Metal 
Trades Department, while no doubt an 
old one and not specifically adopted to 
bar federal labor unions and local trade 
unions, nevertheless affects them ad- 
versely and keeps out the potential back- 
bone or nucleus for any metal trades 
council since the skilled trades in the 
metal industry are more or less now or- 
ganized in their own particular district 
councils;, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in Toronto, Canada, urge the Metal 
Trades Department to amend its consti- 
tution and by-laws so as to permit full 
fledged membership in metal trades coun- 
cils to those federal labor unions engaged 
in the metal industry; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the_ international 
unions now affiliated or eligible to full 
fledged membership in metal trades coun- 
cils be requested to extend their aid and 
influence to the end that federal labor 
unions and local trade unions be granted 
full fledged and bona fide membership in 
all metal trades councils. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Discharge Compensation for Men 
in U. S. Armed Forces 


Resolution No. 21—By Montana State 
Federation of Labor, 


WHEREAS, As a result of the das- 
tardly and despicable attack of the Japa- 
nese upon Pearl Harbor and the align- 
ment of the anti-religious forces of the 
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world against our great democracy, our 
young men have responded to the urgent 
eall of their nation to give their all, if 
necessary, in defense of all that we hold 
dear, and 


WHEREAS, Without thought of self, 
these young men left their civil employ- 
ment with no assurance of their rehabitu- 
lation at the close of the war, this caus- 
ing them much uncertainty and insecurity, 
regarding their future, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in convention 
call upon the Congress of the United 
States to provide that, immediately upon 
the discharge from active service, each 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States, from the position of Army Captain 
(or its equivalent) and all those of lesser 
salary schedule, shall receive the equal 
of six months’ pay, in six equal monthly 
instalments, as an expression of appre- 
ciation of the services rendered and to 
fortify them against the hazards of un- 
employment and insecurity. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


United Nations Labor Conference 


Resolution No. 22—By Delegate John J. 
Egan, Connecticut State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States and the 
United Nations are now at war with the 
Axis powers, and 

‘WHEREAS, The labor movement of 
the United States and the world over is 
whole-heartedly supporting the war effort 
of the United Nations, and 

WHEREAS, Closer cooperation and 
understanding among the Trade Unions 
of the countries that comprise the United 
Nations would make it possible to make 
greater contribution to the war effort, 
therefore be it 
_RESOLVED, That this annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record favoring the International 
Conference of all the Labor Unions of 
the United Nations. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. Pension Plan 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegate J. W. 
Buzzell, Los Angeles County Central 
Labor Council, Los Angeles, California. 


WHEREAS, Old age pensions paid un- 
der the contributor funds of the Social 
Security Law will be insufficient and in- 
adequate until after the law has been in 
eect for at least a quarter of a century, 
an 


WHEREAS, In recognition of this fact, 
many employers are voluntarily main- 
taining a plan whereby employees, 60 
years of age, receive an annuity addi- 
tional to the Federal pension, and 


WHEREAS, No such provision has been 
made for the faithful elderly employees 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
its subsidiary bodies, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in annual convention 
assembled in Toronto, Canada, that the 
Executive Council be and is hereby di- 
rected to investigate the feasibility of a 
contributory pension plan for employees 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
its subsidiaries and affiliated bodies and 
organizations, and to report the_ result 
of such investigation, together with such 
recommendations as may seem fit and 
proper, to the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. Retirement Plan 


Resolution No. 24—By Delegates Leo. E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, 
National Federation of Post Office Clérks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
3urns, 3erniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’ Die Stampers’ and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
Frank J. Coleman, Maryland State and 
D. C. Federation of Labor; Fred W. 
Baer, Thomas Vyles, International As- 
sociation of Firefighters; Selma Borch- 
ardt, Irwin Kuenzli, American Federation 
of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Under present practice 
there exists no policy regarding retire- 
ment of employees and officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 

WHEREAS, Retirement for such officers 
and employees should be a matter of right 
rather than a grant in each individual 
case; be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil be, and upon adoption of this reso- 
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lution is, instructed to draft and report 
to the 1943 convention a retigement plan 
for such officers and employeeS, on a con- 
tributory basis, from both the A. F. of L. 
and the employees set up in a special 
retirement fund with amount of salaries 
and length of service considered in arriv- 
ing at the annuities with retirement op- 
tional by the officers or employees after at 
least five years’ service upon annuitant 
attaining sixty years of age and with re- 
tirement compulsory upon attaining sev- 
enty years of age, unless the Executive 
Council extends, in each case, the service 
of employees for periods of one year. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


St. Paul Salary Standardization 
Plan 


Resolution No. 25—By Delegate John 
Reid, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, A concerted effort is being 
made by a Detroit newspaper in an at- 
tempt to have the so-called ‘St. Paul 
Salary Standardization Plan’’ adopted for 
all municipal employees of the city of 
Detroit, Michigan, and 

WHEREAS, It is the hope of the spon- 
sors of this legislation to enlarge the 
scope of the “St. Paul Plan’ to other 
municipal employees should they be suc- 
cessful in saddling it upon Detroit muni- 
cipal employees, and 

WHEREAS, From written statements 
obtained from City Employees Unions 
in St. Paul the plan is nothing but a pure 
and simple method of keeping wages down 
and has proven a drastic obstacle to over- 
come when attempts are made to adjust 
wages fairly, and 

WHEREAS, Because we _ feel that 
should the movement spread it would 
constitute a major threat to all forms of 
public and private labor, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be and is hereby placed 
upon record as being opposed to the 
adoption of any ‘‘cost of living’’ contracts 
or plans of a similar nature to the “St. 
Paul Salary Standardization Plan’’ and 
to cooperate with all affiliated organiza- 
tions to prevent the incorporation of cost 


of living formulas in Union Labor Agree- 
ments. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Packing Industry Price Ceilings 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Earl 
W. Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, Joseph 
P. McCoy, John J. Walsh, Milton S. Max- 
well, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher, Workmen of North America. 


WHEREAS, The existing price ceilings 
established by the Government on meat 


commodities both in the slaughtering and 
retail outlets of the industry are impos- 
sible of beneficial results, and 


WHEREAS, The plan is by all admit- 
tedly unworkable in that it compels the 
packing plant operator to purchase live- 
stock in some cases at $15.50 per cwt. 
and to sell the finished product at $13.50 
per cwt., and 


WHEREAS, The businesses of hundreds 
of meat packing concerns are threatened 
with disaster, with scores of companies 
already having closed their doors as a 
result of these inequitous mandates, and 


WHEREAS, No ceiling has been placed 
upon livestock, with the cost of same 
constantly rising against a fixed ceiling 
on the finished products which is a ruin- 
ous policy, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor give 
its full support to the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America in its effort to have the Govern- 
ment either puncture the present ceiling 
prices for the entire meat packing indus- 
try, or fix the price of livestock at a rate 
that would insure a reasonable profit to 
the livestock raiser as well as to permit 
the meat packing industry to operate at 
a reasonable profit, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention will 
pledge its support to the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America to, if need be, bring this 
destructive situation to the attention of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
the hope that he will intercede in the 
matter in the event other approaches fail. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Council 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegate Leon 
Williams, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union. 


WHEREAS, International labor unity 
must be achieved to further the fight 
against world fascism, and 

WHEREAS, The Russian trade unions 
represent millions of organized workers 
of our great ally, the Soviet Union, who 
are daily setting the example by their 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the cause of 
victory over fascism, and 


WHEREAS, An Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Council has already been estab- 
lished, and 


WHEREAS, This Council has cemented 
more closely the relations between the 
British and Soviet peoples, thereby ad- 
vancing the tempo of the war effort, and 

WHEREAS, American labor will benefit 
from such collaboration with the Union 
movements of the two great allies of the 
United States, therefore be it ‘ 


RESOLVED, That we, the delegates 
assembled in convention, urge the Execu- 
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tive Council of the A. F. of L. to make 
moves for the creation of international 
links with the British and Soviet trade 
unions, which would demonstrate to the 
world the unity of American labor as 
well as strengthen the bonds of inter- 
national solidarity behind the anti-Axis 
war. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Child Labor in the Present Crisis 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates John 


M. Fewkes, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Ira S. Turley, American 
Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 


of Labor for many years has fought a 
never ending battle against the employ- 
ment of children in American industry, 
and 

WHEREAS, Organized labor has play- 
ed a large part in enacting state and 
federal wages and hours laws which, ac- 
cording to reports of the United States 
Department of Labor, have reduced child 
labor in industry approximately 75%, and 

WHEREAS, Reports from governmental 


and social agencies indicate a tremen- 
dous upsurge of child labor throughout 
the Nation, and 

WHEREAS, There is a_ nation-wide 


movement in the present crisis to abolish 
or amend child labor statutes in such a 
way as to permit children to leave the 
public schools and secure employment in 
industry, and X 

WHEREAS, There is evidence’ that 
employers in many communities desire 
to employ children as a source of cheap 
labor rather than because cf absolute 
necessity caused by economic conditions 
incident to war, and 

WHEREAS, The employment of chil- 
dren in industry in England during the 
last three years of total war has resulted 
in such a tragic increase in child delin- 
quency as to threaten the very founda- 
tions of democratic government, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in Toronto, Canada, in October 1942, go 
on record strenuously opposing any re- 
laxation of standards pertaining to child 
labor which will permit children to leave 
the public schools and secure employment 
in industry, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor insist that children shall 
not be employed in industry until thor- 
ough research and investigation have 
proved that all other sources of man- 
power and womanpower have been com- 
pletely exhausted and that child labor is 
absolutely essential to victory, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That when and if it be- 
comes necessary to employ child labor in 
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industry, the working conditions and edu- 
cational facilities of children shall be 
subject to rigid controls established and 
supervised by experienced teachers or 
other persons adequately trained in the 
care of children. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 
Resolution No. 29—By Delegates David 


Dubinsky, Julius Hochman, Israel Fein- 
berg, Charles Kreindler, Grace Sardegna, 


John S. Martin, Moe Falikman, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


WHEREAS, It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that large sections of the 
American public still have no adequate 
understanding of the aims, ideals and 
achievements of organized labor and that 
suspicion and prejudice against the labor 
movement are systematically fomented 
and financed by anti-labor elements in 
business, industry and in public life, and 


WHEREAS, Such anti-labor trends and 
activities not only tend to destroy mutual 
confidence and respect among the people 
of our country but also menace our na- 
= unity and undermine our War effort, 
anc = 

WHEREAS, It is equally apparent that 
without the adequate support of a well- 
informed public opinion, the social gains 
achieved by the labor movement through 
decades of struggle and sacrifice, are in 
constant jeopardy, be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That this convention in- 
struct and empower the Executive Coun- 
cil to establish a Public Relations 
Department which shall be adequately 
financed through a special fund raised 
from_ contributions of affiliated interna- 
tional unions anj1 federal locals in pro- 
portion to their membership. 


It should be the function of this Public 
Relations Department to widen all avenues 
of contact between tne organized labor 
movement and the general public; to in- 
terpret the true economic and social aims 
of the millions of organized workers to 
the American people, and to present to 
our fellow countrymen in every walk of 
life an undistorted picture of trade 
unionism as a constructive force in the 
national life and the national economy. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Inclusion of Public Employees in 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Roder- 
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ick MacDonald, George L. Turner, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 


Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, Employees of state, county, 
and municipal governments are excluded 
from the federal social security act, and 


WHEREAS, Many state, county, and 
municipal governments make no provi- 
sions whatsoever for retirement pensions 
for their aged employees, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has given attention to the need 
for extension of the Social Security Act 
to include public employees not otherwise 
provided with retirement benefits, speci- 
fically as follows: in 1940 at the con- 
vention in New Orleans by adopting the 
following language recommended by _ the 
Committee on Social Security: ‘“RE- 
SOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor cause to be presented to the 
new 77th Congress of the United States 
a bill embodying the following prin- 
ciples: 1. Permissive legislation for the 
extension of Social -Security coverage to 
state and local government employees not 
now participating in any existing annuity 
benefit or retirement system. 2. Provide 
exemptions for any employee of a state or 
of any political subdivision or instru- 
mentality thereof who is a contributor to, 
or a participant in, any pension fund, 
relief fund, or retirement fund created 
by virtue of any legislative enactment of 
a state, by municipal charter or by ordi- 
nance of any political sub-division or 
instrumentality of a state, provided, how- 
ever that such exemption and exclusion 
shall terminate if such employee becomes 
separated from the public service, or if 
— pension fund ceases operation’’; 
an 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor gave further attention to this 
matter in 1941 at the Seattle convention 
by adopting the report of the Committee 
on Social Security which said in part: 
“Present old age and survivors insurance 
shall be extended to agricultural workers, 
domestic workers, lay employees of re- 
ligious, education and charitable institu- 
tions, with permissive provisions for cov- 
erage of state, county, and municipal 
employees not protected by existing public 
retirement programs’’; and 


WHEREAS, Extensive work was done 
by the American Federation of Labor 
standing committee on a proposal amend- 
ing the Social Security Act, and 

WHEREAS, H.R. 4882, introduced in 
the first session of the 77th Congress and 
known as the Healy Bill, provides for 
the coverage of state and local govern- 
ment employees as recommended by the 
ae Federation of Labor; therefore 
e 


RESOLVED, That this 62nd annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor goes on record in favor of the 
Healy Bill, H.R. 4882, and similar legis- 
lation which would lead to the inclusion 
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of public cmployees in Social Security 
if they are not protected by public retire- 
ment programs. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegate D. E. 
Nickerson, Oregon State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States is now 
engaged in a war which has been thrust 
upon us by a small group of nations 
which seek to destroy the freedom and- 
democratic principles upon which these 
United States are founded, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment is cognizant of the fact that in the 
rise of the Axis powers labor unions were 
the first organizations to be destroyed 
and labor has therefore not only gone on 
record as opposed to such totalitarian 
practices but is also cooperating with the 
employers and government of this nation 
in every possible way in order that suffi- 
cient planes, ships, tanks, guns, and muni- 
tions may be produced to insure Victory, 


even to the extent of foregoing its in- 
herent right to strike, and 
WHEREAS, Labor has insisted that 


the disastrous effects of the war are of 
equal concern to labor and management 
and therefore makes necessary the fullest 
cooperation of both parties in order that 
war production can be most effectively 
accelerated and the best devices yet dis- 
covered for the accomplishment of that 
need are joint labor-management produc- 
tion committees and joint labor-manage- 
ment committees to administer the train- 
ing of both apprentices and specialists, 
where necessary, and 

WHEREAS, Prior to this time of emer- 
gency the American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in the adoption of the 
Fitzgerald Act by which the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was created 
as a permanent part of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for the purpose of estab- 
lishing planned systems for the develop- 
ment of throughly skilled craftsmen 
through apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship is itself composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of labor and 
management and as one of its basic poli- 
cies has consistently advocated the ad- 
ministration of apprenticeship and other 
training programs by similar local joint 
apprenticeship committees; and whereas 
experience has shown this policy to be 
democratic, well-advised, thoroughly 


adaptable, exceedingly effective, and most 
efficient in the administration of training 
systems, and 

WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war is wholly dependent upon the 
ability of this nation to outproduce the 
Axis powers and it is imperative that we 
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have an adequate supply of competent 
craftsmen not only to produce war mate- 
rials with their skills but to supervise 
and direct those of lesser skills who are 
also necessary for the production of the 
needed materials, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its field representa- 
tives and the effective operation of its 
fair and democratic farsighted policies, 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
has so functioned that it is one govern- 
mental agency in which the State Federa- 
tion of Labor has full and implicit con- 
fidence, and 


WHEREAS, The demand by both orga- 
nized labor and management for the ser- 
vices of the field staff of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship to assist in 
the development of programs for the 
training of these necessary skilled crafts- 
men is continually growing and is now of 
such proportions that it cannot be met by 
the present fleld staff, and 

WHEREAS, In the winning of the Peace 
to follow the present bloody baptism 
which the world is experiencing, it will be 
imperative that many craftsmen  pos- 
sessed of full skills of their respective 
trades will be so necessary that the na- 
tion cannot permit the trades to be dis- 
sipated in this time of emergency, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that it strongly recom- 
mends that steps be taken to have the 
staff of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship increased to meet the de- 
mands being made upon it and that Con- 
gress be requested to increase the appro- 
priation for this essential agency to the 
extent that the present staff may be at 
least doubled. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegate Herman 
Seide, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, An effective working rela- 
tionship has been developed between the 
field representatives of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship and the Ap- 
prenticeship Division of the Industrial 
Commission, which is resulting in a rapid 
penne of apprenticeship under the 
Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law; and 

WHEREAS, This relationship should be 
made more effective through additional 
personnel in order that all plants, shops, 
shipyards, etc., who employ skilled men 
may be induced to train their own future 
skilled mechanics through cooperation 
— the Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law; 
an . 

WHEREAS, The present fleld staff of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 





is only large enough to handle approxi- 
mately 50% of the requests for training 
services; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
at Toronto, Canada, use its best effort 
in doubling the staff and appropriation of 
a Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate George 
W. Brayfield, Colorado State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States is now 
engaged in a war which has been thrust 
upon us by a small group of nations 
which seek to destroy the freedom and 
democratic principles upon which these 
United States are founded, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment is cognizant of the fact that in the 
rise of the Axis powers labor unions were 
the first organizations to be destroyed 
and Labor has therefore not only gone on 
record as opposed to such totalitarian 
practices but is also cooperating with the 
employers and the government of this 
nation in every possible way in order tnat 
sufficient planes, ships, tanks, guns, and 
munitions may be produced to insure 
Victory, even to the extent of foregoing 
its inherent rights to strike, and 


WHEREAS, Labor has insisted that 
the disastrous effects of the war are of 
equal concern to labor and management 
and therefore make necessary the fullest 
cooperation of both parties in order that 
war production can be most aay 
accelerated, and the best devices yet dis- 
covered for the accomplishment of that 
need are joint labor-management produc- 
tion committees and joint labor-manage- 
ment committees to administer the train- 
ing of both apprentices and specialists, 
where necessary, and 


WHEREAS, Prior to this time of emer- 
gency the American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in the adoption of the 
Fitzgerald Act’ by which the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was created 
for the purpose of establishing planned 
systems for the development of thor- 
oughly skilled craftsmen through appren- 
ticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship is itself composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of labor and 


management and as one of its basic poli- . 


cies has consistently advocated’ the ad- 
ministration of apprenticeship and train- 
ing programs by similar local joint ap- 
prenticeship committees; and experience 
has shown this policy to be democratic, 
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well-advised, thoroughly adaptable, ex- 
ceedingly effective, and most efficient in 
the administration of apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war is wholly dependent upon the 
ability of this nation to outproduce the 
Axis powers and it is imperative that we 
have an adequate supply of competent 
craftsmen not only to produce war ma- 
terials with their skills but to supervise 
and direct those of lesser skills who are 
also necessa for the production of the 
needed materials, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its fleld representa- 
tives and the effective operation of its fair 
and democratic farsighted policies, the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship has 
so functioned that it is one governmental 
agency in which the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor has full and implicit 
confidence, and 


WHEREAS, The demand by both orga- 
nized labor and management for the ser- 
vices of the field staff of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship to assist in the 
development of. programs for the training 
of these necessary skilled craftsmen is 
continually growing and is now of such 
proportions that it cannot be met by the 
present field staff, and 


WHEREAS, In the winning of the 
Peace to follow the present bloody bap- 
tism which the world is experiencing it 
will be imperative that many craftsmen 
possessed of such skills of their respec- 
tive trades will be so necessary that the 
nation cannot permit the trades to be 
dissipated in this time of emergency, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That steps be taken by 
the American Federation of Labor to 
have the staff of the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship increased to meet the 
demands being made upon it and that 
Congress be requested to increase the 
appropriation for this essential agency 
to the extent that the present staff may 
be at least doubled. 


Referred to Committee on Education: 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 34—By Central Labor 
Union, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


WHEREAS, The United States is now 
engaged in a war which has been thrust 
upon us by a small group of nations which 
seek to destroy the freedom and demo- 
cratic principles upon which these United 
States are founded, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment is cognizant of the fact that in the 
rise of the Axis powers, labor unions 
were the first organizations to he de- 
stroyed and labor has not only gone on 
record as opposed to such totalitarian 


practices, but is also cooperating with 
employers and the Government of this 
nation in every possible way in order 
that sufficient planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
and munitions may be produced to in- 
sure victory, even to the extent of for- 
going its inherent right to strike, and 


WHEREAS, Labor has insisted that the 
disastrous effect of the war is of equal 
concern to labor and management and 
therefore makes necessary the fullest co- 
operation of both parties in order that 
war production can be most effectively 
accelerated and the best devices yet dis- 
covered for the accomplishment of that 
need, are joint labor-management pro- 
duction committees and joint-labor-man- 
agement committees to administer the 
training of both apprentices and special- 
ists, where necessary, and 


WHEREAS, Prior to this time of emer- 
gency the American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in the adoption of the 
Fitzgerald Act, by which the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was created 
as a permanent part of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for the purpose of estab- 
lishing planned systems for the develop- 
ment of thoroughly skilled craftsmen 
through apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship is itself composed of 
equal number of representatives of labor 
and management, and as one of its basic 
policies has consistently advocated the 
administration of apprenticeship . and 
training programs by similar local ~ joint 
apprenticeship committees; which policy, 
experience has shown to be democratic, 
well-advised, thoroughly adaptable, ex- 
ceedingly effective, and most efficient in 
the administration of apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war is wholly dependent upon the 
ability of this nation to outproduce the 
Axis powers and it is imperative that we 
have an adequate supply of competent 
craftsmen not only to produce war ma- 
terials with their skills but to supervise 
and direct those of lesser skills who are 
also necessary for the production of the 
needed materials, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its field repre- 
sentatives and the effective operation of 
its fair and democratic farsighted poli- 
cies, the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship has so functioned that it is one 
governmental agency in which this Central 
Labor Union has full and implicit con- 
fidence, and 


WHEREAS, The demand by both orga- 
nized labor and management for the ser- 
vices of the field representative of the 
Federal Committee on apprenticeship to 
assist in the development of programs for 
the training of these necessary skilled 
craftsmen is continually growing and is 
now of such proportions that it cannot 
be met by the present field staff, and 

WHEREAS, In the winning of the peace 
to follow the present bloody baptism 
which the world is experiencing it will be 
imperative that craftsmen possessed of 
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full skills of their respective trades will 
be necessary that the nation cannot per- 
mit the trades to be dissipated in this 
time of emergency, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED, That steps be taken by 
the American Federation of Labor to have 
the staff of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship increased to meet the de- 
mands being made upon it, and that 
Congress be requested to increase the ap- 
propriation for this essential agency to 
the extent that the present staff may be 
at least doubled. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Curtailment and Closing the - 
Public Schools 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegates John 
M. Fewkes, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Ira S. Turley, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly ‘declared in an- 
nual conventions that adequate educa- 


tional facilities for the children of the 
Nation are absolutely essential to the 


success of democratic government, and 
WHEREAS, Press reports from coast to 
coast and statistics published by the U.S. 


Office of Education show that many 
schools of the Nation will be closed or 
seriously curtailed during the current 


year because of a lack of financial sup- 
port and because of a shortage of teach- 
ers, and 

WHEREAS, In 1940 President William 
Green, at the request of the Permanent 
Committee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor,. presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a declaration on education 
in the present emergency including the 
following statement: ‘‘We recommend that 
our whole program of education be ex- 
panded in the emergency created by the 
War of the Dictators so that citizens and 
future citizens shall have all _ possible 
opportunities for progress and for satis- 
faction in living. While spending freely for 
the defense of democracy we must make 
sure that its basic sources are not ob- 
structed;’’ and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor at its last convention in Seattle, 
Washington, in October, 1941, declared 
that ‘‘education is the first line of national 
defense and as such should be extended 
rather than curtailed’’; and 

WHEREAS, The first step in planning 
the peace after the dictators have been 
crushed is to provide adequate educational 
facilities now for the children who will be 
faced with the tremendous responsibility 
of building a new world upon the wreck- 
age left by the present generation. there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
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in Toronto, Canada, in October, 1942, urge 
all affiliated local, state, national and, 
international bodies to carry out the fol- 
lowing program in the present crisis 
facing the public schools: 

1. To provide whatever local revenue 
is necessary to keep the schools in full 
operation during the present crisis and 
to prevent the closing of schools or the 
curtailment of educational facilities; 

2. To provide adequate state support 
for education for the purpose of supple- 
menting local revenue. (The possibility, 
however, of securing such state aid in 
the future should not be used as a 
means of preventing local support of the 
schools which is absolutely essential 
until additional state aid may be pro- 
vided.) 

3. To support the 
gram recommended by the Permanent 
Education Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor including: 

a. Granting of federal funds by the 
U.S. Congress to provide a minimum 
salary of $1500 for every teacher in the 
nation. 

b. Federal funds to provide for enrol- 
ment and classification by the Federal 
Employment Agency of all available 
manpower in the teaching profession— 
to the end that every teaching position 
in the Nation may be manned by a com- 
petent and qualified teacher. 

ec. Provision of federal emergency 
funds to provide transportation of sur- 
plus teachers to areas where acute 
shortages exist. 

d. Vigorous opposition to dismissal of 
teachers as long as classes are over- 
crowded. (The American Federation of 
Labor has recommended class size not 
to exceed twenty-five). 4 

e. Maintenance of educational stan- 
dards—especially with relation to voca- 
tional education. When and if changes 
in standards are made necessary by the 
war effort, such changes should be 
made in consultation with advisory com- 
mittees representing labor, management, 
and the teaching profession. 


emergency pro- 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Assistance in Organizing and 
Legislative Activities of Puerto 
Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen 
Resolution No. 36—By Delegate P. 


Rivera Martinez, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Workingmen. 


WHEREAS, In the Annual Report of 
the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen (State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor) as incorporated in 


the Annual Report of the Executive Coun- 
Federation of Labor 


cil of the American 
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to this Convention, it is stated that ‘‘our 
Federation has to deal with Governor 
Tugwell’s Administration which has been 
directed to destroy our labor organiza- 
tion in behalf of a dual movement under 
the leadership of Communists, Nationalists 
and politicians’ and that, ‘‘notwithstand- 
ing this monstrous conspiracy of our Local 
Government, the Free Federation of 
Workingmen has continued with enthu- 
siasm and devotion its organizational, 
economical and educational campaign 
throughout the year, with moral assist- 
ance of the American Federation of 
Labor;’’ and 

WHEREAS, It is further stated that 
the Industrial Commission of Puerto Rico 
has been the object of political prejudice 
and persecution to labor as well as other 
governmental agencies dealing with 
wages, working and social conditions of 
the workers; and 

WHEREAS, It is charged in the above 
mentioned report that due to a recom- 
mendation of Governor Tugwell in his 
message to the last regular session of the 
Insular Legislative Assembly, no appro- 
priation was made for the Mediation and 
Conciliation Commission, and that ‘‘Gov- 
ernor Tugwell is interested in suppressing 
from everywhere the representation of 
labor’? and that another official agency 
at the service ‘of labor that has been 
suppressed by Governor Tugwell was the 
Puerto Rican IcXmployment Service at 
New York City, a dependency of the Iu- 
sular Department of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, A further charge made 
against Governor Tugwell is that in ap- 
pointing the Insular Minimum Wage 
Board he gave representation to two of 
the ‘‘labor-agreement breakers’’ the State 
Federation of Labor having decided to 
withdraw its representatives from. that 
Board in view of the partiality of the 
Government against the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union of America, when 
the Industry Committee for the Tobacco 
Stripping Industry was appointed; and 


WHEREAS, It is further charged that 
the first step taken by the so-called ‘‘new 
dealer’? Gcuvernor Rexford G. Tugwell, the 
next day following his inauguration as 
Governor of Puerto Rico was to sup- 
press the representation of organized 
labor from his Cabinet appointing a law- 
yer as Commissioner of Labor, and that 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor are forced to resign their jobs in 
the Government to be replaced by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and Na- 
tionalists advocating secession and inde- 
pendence of the Island, and it is further 
charged that Governor Tugwell has placed 
the governmental machinery at the ser- 
vice of those groups hostile and inimical 
to the American Federation of Labor; 
and 


WHEREAS, It is further stated that 
Governor Rexford G. Tugwell has stimu- 
lated strikes ‘‘upon sophisticated demands 
to create a dual movement repudiated by 
the workers, and that he is using his 
influence as Governor of Puerto Rico to 











divide labor and create animosity among 
the workers’’ a_ situation that never 
existed before in Puerto Rico, nd as it 
has been publicly stated ‘the creating 
a reign of terror’; and 


WHEREAS, !t is further stated that 
Governor Tugwell is responsible for a 
complete disorganization now existing in 
the Insular Government, lowering the 
morale of the people and dividing public 
opinion through confusion; and 

WHEREAS, It is charged in the report 
that having failed to be recognized by 
the employers as the bargaining agency 
for labor, the Communist and National- 
ist agitators, inspired and supported by 
Tugwell’s Administration started on Jan- 
uary 1942 what they termed a ‘general 
strike’’ with the intention of destroying 
the collective agreement entered into be- 
tween the State Federation of Labor and 
the Sugar Producers Association: that 
‘‘the Insular Department of Labor, the 
Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Finance and even the Police 
Department’’ were moved throughout the 
Island not only to get the people intu 
strike, but to prevent them by coercion 
and intimidation to work peacefully in 
compliance with the agreement:~ Govern- 
ment employees and policemen headed 
more than once groups of ‘‘strikers’’ who 
entered in the sugar cane fields to create 
disturbances, and that notwithstanding 
this reign of terror inaugurated under 
Governor Tugwell, out of 130,000 workers 
covered by the Collective Agreement only 
10,000 could be forced to strike, accord- 
ing to the report of the Chief of Police 
which was made public; and 

WHEREAS, This situation having been 
partially reported to the Washington 
Authorities, President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor made an 
inquiry asking the President of the 
State Federation of Labor of Puerto Rico 
to wire him a report upon strike condi- 
tions, having received immediately in 
response the following cablegram dated 
February 5, 1942: 





“San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
February 5, 1942. 

Green 

AFEL 
Washington, D.C. 

Having unreservedly adhered to our 
no strike policy AFL Puerto Rico 
signed satisfactory Collective Agree- 
ment with sugar employers January 
sixteen. Immediately after political 
groups pretending represent labor and 
purporting CIO affiliation started strike 
agitation against AFL agreement 
signed. Insular Government through 
Labor and Interior Departments came 
to communistic agitators support using 
Government officials and employees to 
foree our members to strike. Governor 
and Chief of Police already respon- 
sible for violence, bloodshed and 
assaults to property and to our mem- 
bers have repeatedly refused protec- 
tion to our members to work under our 
agreement. Sole responsible for acts 
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of violence and communistic tactics to 
destroy agreement is the Insular Gov- 
ernment. Six mills totally idle and 
Fajardo Sugar Company and four more 
running less than one fourth produc- 
tion because of government political 
strike. Agitators unable to affect over 
thirty mills working full blast under 
our agreement but there is the threat 
government agitators will try to stop 
everything. Unless Washington authori- 
ties step in situation we will soon 
approach anarchy. Wholesale sabo- 
tage against our Federal Government 
could not be more effective if con- 
ducted by our known enemies than it is 
now as carried on by our Insular 
Government”’ > and 


WHEREAS, In learning of the situa- 
tion in Puerto Rico, President Green of 
the American Federation of Labor wired 
back to the President of the Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor as follows: 


“‘Tremendously surprised over infor- 
mation submitted in your latest tele- 
gram. Difficult to understand how and 
why those in charge of Government 
would refuse protection to your mem- 
bers working under terms of an agree- 
ment but give support to minority 
groups who have resorted to violence 
and terrorism. Will bring your tele- 
gram to attention of proper govern- 
mental officials here’’; and 


WHEREAS, Conditions for labor in our 
Island has grown from bad to worse due 
to the disgraceful administration of 
Governor Tugwell, the Governor having 
bluntly stated to the President of our 
State Federation of Labor that ‘‘there 
are at the present other labor organiza- 
tions more progressive than the American 
Federation of Labor’’ what clearly 
demonstrates his prejudices and par- 
tiality against our organization and, 
which we understood to be an insult to 
our institution; and 


WHEREAS, Up to the present, nothing 
has been done by the Washington 
authorities to remedy this situation and 
to place at the Governship of the Island 
an unbiased and responsible official who 
could bring together all the active forces 
of the Island that would help in solving 
our problems, bring about unity of action 
for Civil Defense and to increase the 
effort which is so vital to win our war; 
the Governor has been depending all the 
time solely on a minority group of the 
“privileged chosen few’’ while the great 
majority of the people constituted by all 
other political parties, civic, commercial, 
fraternal, farmers, labor, and all other 
organizations have declared themselves 
frankly more than once against his polic 
and disastrous experimental plans whic 
will ruin our Island and destroy its 
economic structure, while the working 
classes are bordering starvation; and 


WHEREAS, This situation is becoming 
more and more unbearable every day, to 
such an extent that nobody can foresee 
what might happen in the near future if 
these outrages are not stopped; and 


WHEREAS, Concordant with his plan 
of oppression to our people, the Governor 
has intended to suppress our free press 
and has threatened to establish the 
Martial Law to do away with free speech 
and quench the protest of our people by 
establishing the ‘‘Gag Rule’’; has created 
a big official machinery—at the highest 
salaries ever paid in Puerto Rico—for a 
group of thé so called ‘‘privileged demo- 
cratic kultured’’ people he expects to con- 
tinue to govern the masses with; and 


WHEREAS, As American citizens we 
feel that we have a right to be heard 
when the interests of our people are at 
stake, and as to who shall govern our 
Island,—a right which is being denied to 
us in keeping at the Governorship of our 
Island a man which has proved to be a 
failure—and against the will of the 
majority for which we may speak; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, con- 
scious of its responsibility towards the 
Island of Puerto Rico, inhabited by 
nearly 2,000,000 of peaceful and loyal 
American Citizens cannot ignore or over- 
look the trying situation being confronted 
by our fellow citizens of Puerto Rico, 
neither the vilification and unwarranted 
attacks of which our organization has 
been made a victim by Governor Rexford 
Guy Tugwell and goes on record protest- 
ing most energetically against Governor 
Rexford Guy Tugwell; and be it further 


RESOLVED That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
be directed, and it is hereby directed, to 
make representations before the President 
of the United States, as soon as this 
Convention is adjourned, to inform the 
President of all these facts and _ to 
respectfully and faeny request that 
Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell be re- 
moved as Governor of Puerto Rico, and 
that a high type of official familiar with 
government affairs and fair to all classes 
be appointed as Governor of Puerto Rico; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we do hereby ratify 
once and again, the following Resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at 
Tampa, Florida, November 16 to 27, 
1936, and again ratified unanimously by 
the 61st Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor held at Seattle, 
Washington, in October, 1941, as follows: 


‘“‘We note with intercst what the Free 
Federation of Workingmen has to_say 
about the move to give to Puerto Rico 
the status of an independent nation and 
the apprehension of the Puerto Rican 
workers as to their position if such 
dependence is granted this time. 

‘“‘We would therefore recommend that 
the Executive Council watch the move 
in Congress instituted by Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings to provide for a plebiscite 
for the independence of the Island, and 
that until such time as there is every 
guarantee that independent government 
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set up in Puerto Rico will fully protect 
the rights of the Puerto Rican workers 
to organize and bargain collectively and 
to provide for the Puerto Rican people 
a truly democratic form of government; 
that such move for independence be 
resisted by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

“The attitude of Puerto Rican labor 
at the present is exactly the same as 
it was during the last forty-three (43) 
years of struggle for better conditions, 
and toward the free institutions of the 
United States of America which have 
made possible for the workers to secure 
the necessary guarantees to exert their 
rights as free citizens. 

“RESOLVED, That the Sixty-First 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor hereby ratifies its 
solemn pledge as contained in the above 
quoted Resolutions to continue to render 
all possible moral and financial assist- 
ance to the organized labor movement 
of Puerto Rico in their efforts to estab- 
lish an adequate standard of living for 
all the workers, and will continue to 
see to it that a proper form of per- 
manent government is established in 
the Island in harmony with the dignity 
of. both the people of Puerto Rico and 
the people of the United States of 
America. 

“RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor is hereby authorized and directed 
to take all legal and practical steps 
deemed to be necessary to achieve these 
ends’’; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That we also ratify once 

and again the recommendation and re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions of 
the Sixty First Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in refer- 
ence to the above quoted Resolutions, 
reading as follows: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
wholeheartedly supports the efforts of 
organized labor of Puerto Rico to estab- 
lish adequate living standards. Your 
Committee concurs in the proposal as 
set forth in the above Resolution to 
continue such moral and financial assis- 
tance to the labor movement of Puerto 
Rico to aid them in their efforts in a 
manner which conforms with the dig- 
nity of the people of Puerto Rico and 
the United States.”’ 

Referred to Committee on International 


Labor Relations. 


Amend Constitution Regarding 
Introduction of Resolutions of 
Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate James 
L. McDevitt, Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor is composed of National and 
International Unions, State Federations 
of Labor, City Central Bodies and Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor as the parent body of all of 
these organizations receives a_ certain 
amount of per capita tax from each of 
these organizations, and 


WHEREAS, This per capita tax has, 
no doubt, been levied on the basis of tax- 
ation for representation, and 


WHEREAS, All organizations paying 
thelr proportionate share are entitled to 
an equal and fair consideration in matters 
of policy over which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor exercises control and in- 
fluence, and 


WHEREAS, Under the present consti- 
tution as interpreted by the Executive 
Council, Local Trades and Federal Labor 
Unions do not receive equal and fair con- 
sideration on their resolutions and pro- 
posals submitted to American Federation 
of Labor conventions, and 


WHEREAS, No basis or good reasons 
exist for tius exception since Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions pay well 
above other organizations in taxation to 
the American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has consistently expressed itself 
in favor of democratic procedure in all 
of its activities, and 


WHEREAS, Article III, Section 6, sub- 
section 3, of the American Federation of 
Labor Constitution departs completely 
from democratic procedure in that the 
Executive Council has the sole power in 
determining the action to be taken on 
resolutions or proposals submitted by 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions, 
and 


WHEREAS, Since these resolutions and 
proposals*are submitted to the convention 
it follows that the convention itself should 
have the power to determine the final 
action; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
amended to read: Any and all proposals 
emanating from directly affiliated Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions shall be 
referred to the Executive Council for con- 
sideration. The Executive Council shall 
submit a report on same to the Conven- 
tion and the Convention shall have the 
right to vote on the disposition of the 
report. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 
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Amend Constitution Regarding 
Introduction of Resolutions of 
Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions 


Resolution No. 38—By Joseph Mc- 
Donough, Central Labor Union, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor is composed of National and 
International Unions, State Federations 
of Labor, City Central Bodies and Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor as the parent body of all of 
these organizations receives a_ certain 
amount of per capita tax from each of 
these organizations, and 


WHEREAS, This per capita tax has, 
no doubt, been levied on the basis of 
taxation for representation, and 


WHEREAS, All organizations paying 
their proportionate share are entitled to 
an equal and fair consideration in mat- 
ters of policy over which the American 
Federation of Labor exercises control and 
influence, and 


WHEREAS, Under the present consti- 
tution as interpreted by the Executive 
Council, Local Trades and Federal Labor 
Unions do not receive equal and fair 
consideration on their Resolutions and 
proposals submitted to the American 
Federation of Labor Conventions, and 


WHEREAS, No basis or good reason 
exists for this exception since Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions pay 
well above other organizations in taxa- 
tion to the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has consistently expressed itself 
in favor of democratic procedure in all 
of its activities, and 


WHEREAS, Article III, Section 6 (3) 
of the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution departs completely from 
democratic procedure in that the Execu- 
tive Council has the sole power in deter- 
mining the action to be taken on Resolu- 
tions or proposals submitted by Local 
and Federal Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, Since these Resolutions 
and proposals are submitted to the Con- 
vention it follows that the Convention 
itself should have the power to determine 
the final action, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
amended to read: ‘‘Any and all proposals 
emanating from directly affiliated Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions shall be 
referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration. The Executive Council 
shall submit a report on same to the 


Convention and the Convention shall have 
the i to vote on the disposition of the 
report.’”’ 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


A. F. of L. Office For Northern 
Michigan 
Resolution No. 39—By Delegate Dexter 


D. Clark, Central Labor Union, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


WHEREAS, The Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan produces a great deal of the 
wealth of the United States, and vital raw 
materials for the War Effort, and 

WHEREAS, The vast majority of the 
25,000 workers in the Upper Peninsula are 
unorganized, and because of the great 
distance between the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and any of the major cities of 
the United States or Canada, involving 
too much travel and expense for any one 
International to become interested, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor establish and maintain in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan a branch 
office for the purpose of organizing and 
servicing Locals in the various crafts and 
trades until such time as the prospective 
members have become educated to the 
point where they are able to take care of 
themselves. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Independent Unions 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate Herman 
Seide, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Company unions or so- 
called independent unions maintained 
directly or indirectly by anti-union em- 
ployers for the purpose of preventing the 
establishment of bona fide labor unions 
are in opposition to already established 
unions, and 


WHEREAS, These so-called independ- 
ent unions constitute a dangerous threat 
to the bona fide labor unions by prevent- 
ing genuine collective bargaining and im- 
provement of the standard of living for 
the American workers, and 

WHEREAS, These company unions are 
definitely undemocratic and are a ready 
and willing medium for anti-union em- 
ployers to nullify the efforts of the bona 
fide labor movement to obtain economic 
justice for the wage earners during this 
war emergency and in the post-war period, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers and 
organizing staff of the American Feder- 
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ation of Labor do everything possible to 
eliminate this menace to our movement 
and to our democratic institutions by 
concerted efforts in localities where it has 
gained a foothold, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the officers and 
organizing staff of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor give this matter their 
special attention and use their best efforts 
to carry out the intent of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Jurisdiction of International Broom 
and Whisk Makers Union Over 
Members of Local Union 22754 


Resolution No. 41-—By International 
Broom and Whisk Makers Union. 


WHEREAS, The International Broom 
& Whisk Makers Union were granted 
jurisdiction, many years ago, by the 
American Federation of Labor, over all 
broom makers, whisk makers, broom or 
whisk sewers, hand or power, sorters, day 
workers, broom nailers on metal case 
brooms, operators of patent broom ma- 
chines, or persons .engaged in the prepar- 
ation of material for brooms, and 

WHEREAS, The granting of a charter 
to a federal union in Portland, Indiana, 
known as Broom and Brush Workers 
Union, No. 22754, covering some one hun- 
dred employees of the Jos. Lay & Co. 
and The Standard Broom & Brush Co. of 
Portland, Indiana, who come under our 
jurisdiction, and 


WHEREAS, The charter issued to 
Broom and Brush Workers Union No. 
22754, is a direct violation of our juris- 
dictional rights, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the _ International 
Broom & Whisk Makers Union protest 
against the charter as issued to Broom 
and Brush Workers Union No. 22754, and 
respectfully requests that the members of 
Broom and Brush Workers Union No. 
22754 be transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the International Broom & Whisk Makers 
Union, where they rightfully belong. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Collective Bargaining Agreements 
With Public Agencies and 
Employers 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Roderick 
MacDonald, George L. Turner, American 


Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees. 


WHEREAS, Public officials frequently 
take the position that they do not have 
authority to enter into agreements with 
unions of public employees, and 


WHEREAS, The National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers published a book- 
let in which they support the contention 
that state and local governments do not 
have authority to enter into such agree- 
ments, and 


WHEREAS, Officials hide behind these 
opinions when opposing the use of collec- 
tive bargaining processes in governmental 
agencies, and 


WHEREAS, It is argued that the 
specific exclusion of government em- 
ployees from the Wagner Act and from 
state little Wagner Acts indicates a policy 
to discourage organization among public 
employees, though Judge Padway, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor has said: ‘‘This argument is 
readily refuted. First, the obvious in- 
tention of Congress was to enlarge and 
protect the rights-of private employees 
and not to deal with, and certainly not 
to detract from, the rights of any other 
category of employees. Second, Congress 
clearly is without constitutional authority 
to regulate labor relations between state 
governments and their subordinate bodies 
and all of their employees.’’ And, 


WHEREAS, The improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions of state and local gov- 
ernment e: loyees is being seriously re- 
tarded by the attitudes and biases of 
public officials who oppose collective bar- 
gaining in public service, and 


WHEREAS, Many local unions of pub- 
lic employees have actually engaged in 
collective bargaining and have negotiated 
agreemen. with their employers, and 


WHEREAS, Governmental sub-divisions 
should set an example for the highest 
type of employer-employee relationships 
rather than to stand in the way of de- 
velopment and progress, and 


WHEREAS, State and local govern- 
ments do have authority to engage in 
collective bargaining and to negotiate em- 
ployment agreements within the limits of 
administrative discretion prescribed by 
law; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
through its officers and executive council 
urge state federations of labor and central 
labor councils, to give all reasonable 
assistance to unions of public employees 
or unions which include public employees 
in negotiating collective bargaining agree- 
ments with public agencies and em- 
ployers. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 
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Legislative Program—Govern- 
ment Employees 


Resolution No. 483—By Delegates James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Government Employees has adopted the 
following objectives as its legislative 
program. 


1. Payment of a bonus of at least $240 
a year to all Government employees for 
the duration of the emergency to offset 
the increased cost of living. 


2. Optional retirement at full annuity 
after 30 years of service; optional retire- 
ment at proportionate annuity after 15 
years of service; unqualified disability 
retirement regardless of age or con- 
tinuance on the annuity rolls until re- 
instated of persons who have recovered 
from disabilities; return of deductions 
upon separation from the service; preser- 
vation of the present civil service retire- 
ment system. 


3. Extra pay for extra work. 


4. Minimum compensation of $1,500 a 
year for all full-time employees. 


5. Five-day week distributed over five 
consecutive days, with no decrease in pay; 
and elimination of the stagger system. 


6. Establishment of a Board of Appeals 
to hear and render decisions on appeals 
of employees with authority to enforce its 
decisions so as to protect fully the rights 
of employees. 


7. Amendment to the Classification Act 
to prevent change in duties of employees 
or description thereof when appeals for 
reallocations are pending; to afford em- 
ployees unrestricted opportunity so to dis- 
cuss their positions with a designated 
representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as will appraise him fully of their 
duties and related circumstances; and to 
guarantee prompt consideration of all 
appeals. 


8 Immediate extension of the Classi- 
fication Act to the field services. 


9. Continued extension of the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act and rules 
to cover the entire Civil Service. 


10. The establishment of adequate 
transfer facilities and procedure to afford 
employees greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement, promotion and reinstatement 
and to permit fullest and freest possible 
transfer throughout the service at the 
initiative of employees: to the end that 
they may seek and obtain positions for 
which they are best suited in the offices 
and locations where they can render most 
efficient service. 


11. Greater participation in personnel 
matters by employees and employee 
organizations. 


12. Improvement and standardization 
of efficiency rating system and provision 
of adequate appropriation to accomplish 
this purpose. 


18. Dismissal wage equal to half pay 
for six months for employees with five 
years of service who have been dismissed 
without prejudice. 


14. Uniform application of longevity 
pay principle to all Government positions. 


15. Creation by law of a wage board 
for per diem employees of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, with adequate 
employee representation thereon, such 
Board to meet at designated times at least 
twice a year. 


16. Equitable application of the night 
differential to all positions in all agencies 
where night shifts are required. 


17. Shorter hours, adequate compensa- 
tion and improved working conditions for 
custodial employees, employees in the 
Veterans Administration facilities, Fed- 
eral penal institutions and the Public 
Health Service. 


18. Optional quarters, subsistence and 
laundry with provision of applying cost 
uniformly to all positions wherein it is 
customary to supply such services. 


19. Defraying by the Government of 
the cost of travelling by employees and 
their dependents and all other costs, in- 
cluding the transportation of household 
effects incidental to the transfer of em- 
ployees from one duty station to another 
for the convenience of the Government. 


20. Providing all employees of the Gov- 
ernment with uniforms and necessary 
equipment in those cases where the wear- 
ing of uniforms and use of special equip- 
ment are compulsory. 


21. Compensation during training and 
study courses when conducted on other 
than Government time. 


22. Straight eight-hour shifts for all 
nurses working in Government hospitals. 


23. Provide for pay and grade com- 
mensurate with duties performed for all 
employees, with special reference to gen- 
eral revision upward of salary rates for 
all positions under the Classification Act. 


24. Hstablishment of adequate housing 
projects at reasonable cost to meet needs 
of the national defense employees in na- 
tional defense areas. 


25. Legislation making it possible for 
Government employees engaged in haz- 
ardous work to obtain insurance at nor- 
mal rates. 


26. Amendment of the Hatch Act to 
permit the Civil Service Commission to 
fix penalties for violations of the Act 
commensurate with the gravity of such 
violations. 


Therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention assembled at 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada, endorse the 
aforesaid program and assure its affiliate, 
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the American Federation of Government 
Employees, that its representatives will 
use every effort toward bringing this pro- 
gram to a successful conclusion. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


U. S. Employees Compensation 
Commission 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of- Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; 
John Locher, Washington, D.C., Central 
Labor Union; C. L. Rosemund, Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
Frank J. Coleman, Maryland State and 
D.C. Federation of Labor; Fred W. Baer, 
Thomas Vyles, International Association 
of Firefighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin 
Kuenzli, American Federation of Teach- 
ers. 


WHEREAS, The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission was 
originally established largely at the urging 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
adminster the workmen’s compensation 
law covering government employees and 
since it has subsequently been charged 
with the duty of administering Federal 
Workmen's Compensation Laws applicable 
to longshoremen and other harbor work- 
ers in private industry, workmen in pri- 
vate employment in the District of Colum- 
bia; and the large body of workmen em- 
so on Federal Emergency projects, 
an 


WHEREAS, The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission since 
its establishment has consistently per- 
formed its important functions in a hu- 
mane and sympathetic manner that re- 
flects credit on the system of administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion by an independent bi-partisan com- 
mission, and 


WHEREAS, The increase in the number 
of employees now within the scope of 


Federal workmen’s compensation laws and 
the possible extension of such laws to 
other employments within federal juris- 
diction makes the administration of these 
laws a matter of greater interest to the 
eae Federation of Labor; therefore, 
e 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its stand for the 
preservation of the present form of ad- 
ministration of the Federal workmen's 
compensation laws by maintaining the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission as an independent establish- 
ment; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to request that the U. S. 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, its 
records, and functions be returned to the 
national capital at the earliest practicable 
date, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the 
United States and to all members of 
Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 


r 

Resolution No. 45—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machir‘’ ts; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C. Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The administration of laws 
and regulations having to do with en- 
trance into and advancement within the 
classified civil service of the United 
States, the allocation of positions under 
the Classification Act of 1923, and the ad- 
ministration of the civil service and other 
related retirement acts applicable to civ- 
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ilian personnel affect the welfare and 
working conditions of many hundreds of 
thousands of federal government employ- 
ees, and 

WHEREAS, Regulations and amend 
ments thereto issued pursuant to certain 
of these laws have the force and effect of 
law, and 

WHEREAS, Many decisions had under 
these laws are quasi-judicial ones, and 

WHEREAS, Such necessarily broad 
authority affecting the welfare and work- 
ing conditions of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of federal government employees 
should be vested in a commission com- 
posed of at least three members; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the 62nd conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
continue to be the agency charged with 
the administration of the laws and regu- 
lations affecting civilian personnel within 
the classified civil service of the United 
States, including the administration of 
the United States Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorse the proposition that the United 
States Civil Service Commission continue 
to be a bi-partisan commission; and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorse the proposition that one of the 
members of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission shall be selected with 
particular reference to his active interest 
in organized labor; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to all members of 
Congress. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Salary Increases of Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates Leo. 
E. George, William I. Horner, Louis 
Decker, Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. 
Harvey, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; William C. Doherty, William 
J. Gorman, George A. Bang, Everett W. 
Cox, Raymond Leiberman, National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, Henry W. Strickland, Railway 
Mail Association; George Warfel, Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery 
Messengers; James B. Burns, Berniece B. 
Heffner, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees; Nels P. Alifas, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; James 


Mowatt, International Plate Printers’, Die 
Stampers’, and Engravers’ Union; of 
North America; John Locher, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Central Labor Union; C. L. 
Rosemund, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects, and 
Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. Coleman, 
Maryland State and D.C. Federation of 
Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas Vyle 
International Association of Firefighters; 
Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 








WHEREAS, Postal employees have had 
no upward revision in salaries since 1925 
and other Government employees are be- 
ing compensated under the Classification 
Act of 1923, although living costs have 
steadily mounted and the American stan- 
dard of living has progressively improved 
for all other citizens, and 

WHEREAS, Conditions as regards liv- 
ing costs as well as numerous inescapable 
obligations due to national and _ inter- 
national conditions have seriously and 
adversely affected all Government em- 
ployees, and 

WHEREAS, During the period of de- 
pression in the last decade all Govern- 
ment employees suffered reductions in 
compensation, payless furloughs, and the 
loss of other privileges, an immediate up- 
ward revision of Government pay stan- 
dards would be not only just treatment for 
these public servants, but also is an eco- 
nomic necessity; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled, 
October 5 to 17, 1942, hereby endorse the 
efforts of the affiliated organizations of 
Government employees to secure an equi- 
table upward adjustment of wages; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this Convention in- 
struct the Executive Council to give its 
full support and to urge all organizations 
afliliated with the American Federation of 
Labor to co-operate with the organiza- 
tions of Government employees in secur- 
ing this merited upward. revision of 
compensation. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Substitute Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Leo B. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
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Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Substitute postal employ- 
ees must qualify to perform the same 
duties as regular postal employees but 
must be available for duty at any time, 
day or night, 365 days a year, having no 
regular schedules and being paid only 
for the actual hours worked, and 

WHEREAS, The period of substitution, 
in many instances, extends over many 
years, and 

WHEREAS, Substitute postal employ- 
ees receive no higher rate of hourly pay, 
regardless of length of service; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-second con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor record its endorsement of legisla- 
tion to grant these employees a graduated 
seale of hourly pay commensurate with 
the hourly rates of pay of regular em- 
ployees based upon length of actual ser- 
vice. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Higher Standards in Government 
Employment 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 


George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 


tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli. 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor at successive conventions has 
adopted resolutions favorable to improve: 
working conditions in government em- 
ployment, relating particularly to the 
extension and liberalization of sick and 
vacation leaves; the elimination of harm- 
ful and objectionable speed-up practices. 
the reduction of night work requirements 
the establishment of a Civil Service Em- 
ployees’ Court of Appeals, as a separate 
and independent institution with employ- 
ees’ representation thereon; employee rep- 
resentation on all personnel boards; un 
qualified aherence to and extension of the 
civil service system with respect to ap 
pointment and to tenure of office: the 
improvement of postal substitute employ- 
ees’ and village letter carriers’ working 
and wage conditions; the extension of the 
shorter week principle without reduction 
in wages; equitable upward pay revision: 
equitable automatic promotion systems 
for all employees; prompt payment of 
salaries; extension of the classification 
principle to those groups which would be 
benefited thereby and who desire it; 
prompt elimination of the evils of present 
so-called efficiency rating systems; highe: 
rate of compensation for overtime and 
for night work; liberalization of the Civil 
Service Retirement law and establishment 
of the right to optional retirement after 
thirty years’ service; application of 
seniority principles to all Government 
employees; establishment of a system of 
longevity pay; and kindred betterments 
and 


WHEREAS, These measures conform 
to the program and urgings of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the effect 
that the government establish and main- 
tain employment standards as a mode! 
for establishments in private industry 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-second con 
vention of the American Federation of 
labor reaffirm its position in favor of 
higher government employment standards 
and instruct the Executive Council to 
continue its co-operation with the affili 
ated organizations of government em- 
ployees in furtherance of the remedial 
legislative objectives herein mentioned 
and those of similar purport that are in 
accord with the program and principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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Proposing Extension of Civil 
Service to Special Delivery 
Messengers 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
Union; -C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli. 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that an 
equitable merit system for all government 
employees, as exemplified by the classi- 
fied civil service, is the only system guar- 
anteeing efficient and loyal service to the 
Government and just employment condi- 
tions to the employees, and 


WHEREAS, The position of Special 
Delivery Messenger in the Postal Service 
still remains unclassified, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this its sixty-second 
convention does unqualifiedly endorse 
either legislation, or the issuance of an 
Executive Order the purpose of which is 
to promote or effect the extension of the 
classified civil service to the position of 
special delivery messenger in the Post 
Office service. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Opposing H. R. 6617 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate James 


A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 
WHEREAS, It has lately come to the 


attention of various organizations affili- 
ated with this State Section that certain 
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legislation known as H. R. 6617 has been 
introduced in the Congress of the U. S. 
by Cochrane of Missouri, seeking to re- 
fund several millions of dollars collected 
by the State of Washington as taxes and 
in so doing eliminate Workmen's Com- 
pensation payment in the State of Wash- 
ington, and 


WHEREAS, The majority of the con- 
struction work now _ contemplated or 
under construction in the State of Wash- 
ington is under some branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-second an- 
nual convention. petition the American 
Federation of Labor to take all steps 
necessary to oppose such legislation. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Overtime Payments for Postal 
Employees 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Time and ocone-half for 
overtime is universally accepted as a fair 
reward for American Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Postal employees receive 
approximately 20% less than straight time 
for their overtime, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
endorse H. R. 7144, provided, section 
three is amended as proposed by the af- 
filiated groups to provide time and one- 
half pay based on the actual hourly pay 
for a forty hour week. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Bonus for Government Employees 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Postal Employees 
have not received a pay increase in sev- 
enteen years, and 


WHEREAS, Private industry has made 
adjustments in rates of pay from time to 
time which are more in keeping with the 
American way of life, therefore be it, 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in the city of 
Toronto, Canada, endorse H. R. 7071 giv- 
ing civilian employees of the government 
a $300 bonus per year increase in pay for 
the duration and six months thereafter. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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Substitute Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 583—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is the practice to work 
substitute carriers and clerks at a low 
rate of pay of 65 cents per hour in the 
Post Office, and 


WHEREAS, Though regular employees 
advance in salary through automatic 
grades with length of service, the substi- 
tute works at the one rate no matter 
how long he is employed, be it six months 
or seven years, and 


WHEREAS, We believe it to be directly 
in line with good union principles that 
each employee should receive an advanc- 
ing scale of wages in keeping with his 
experience, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the WHELCHEL 
BILL H. R. 1641 which provides that 
after one year as a substitute, an em- 
ployee shall receive an hourly rate of 
pay equivalent to that received by a 
regular carrier or clerk of the first grade 
and after one year at that hourly rate of 
pay hewshall receive the hourly rate 
equivalent to that of a regular carrier or 
clerk of the second grade and so on until 
his — rate becomes the equivalent of 
the hourly rate of a regular carrier or 
clerk of the highest grade, and be it 
further : 

RESOLVED, That the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Labor appear before the Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee and use their in- 
fluence to obtain an immediate and favor- 
able report on this bill from the said 
committee. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Amendment to Old Age Pension 
Laws 


Resolution No. 54—By Delegates Joseph 
P. McCurdy, Anne Peterson, A. Adamski, 
George C. Slater, W. R. Brooks, United 
Garment Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The present system of 
production is one of speed-up in which 
the use of many and varied machines 
tend to abuse the body to such an extent 
that the life span of a worker has been 
considerably shortened, and calculated in 
years rarely exceeds fifty-five, and 

WHEREAS, Older men who no longer 
can work at a speed formerly maintaine: 
are continually being replaced by the 
available surplus of young people whose 
energies are capable of keeping in step 
with the demands made by industry, and 

WHEREAS, Most workers do not have 
a large enough income to set aside any 


sum to provide for a future when he or 
~~ be unable to work, therefore, 
e 


RESOLVED, That the old age pension 
be revised to state that payments begin 
when a worker reaches the age of fifty- 
five instead of sixty-five, and that the 
a amount to be paid should be 
$80.00. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Sub-Standard Wages of State and 
Local Government Employees 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Rod- 
erick MacDonald, George L. Turner, 
American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, The wages and salaries of 
employees of state and local governments 
have continuously been below standard, 
in many cases constituting barely sub- 
sistence wages, and 


WHEREAS, In public institutions far 
removed from public interest, inspection, 
or scrutiny, conditions and wages have. 
cam and in some cases still are, pitiful, 
an 


WHEREAS, Legislative limitations, 
legal complexities, and official lethargy 
have prevented salary increases in state 
and local government services since liv- 
ing costs have been rising rapidly, while 
many state and local government em- 
ployees continue to work regularly from 
twelve to sixteen hours per day, and 


WHEREAS, Turnover in state and 
local government service is mounting 
rapidly and already presents an acute 
problem with turnover now being spoken 
of in terms of monthly or weekly per- 
centage, rather than in annual percentage 
terms as formerly, and 


WHEREAS, It is increasingly difficult 
to maintain essential public service, and 
costs for maintaining services essential to 
home protection and maintenance of ci- 
vilian morale are increasing as a result of 
~ loss of trained and qualified personnel, 
an 


WHEREAS, Robert R. R. Brooks, 
Executive Director, Labor Office, Office 
of Price Administration, has said: ‘‘It 
would seem likely, however, that in any 
final definition of wage _ stabilization, 
which may be provided by the President, 
provision will be made for the possibility 
of increasing such substandard wages as 
may exist within the area of govern- 
mental employment’’; and 


WHEREAS, A declaration of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on wages and 
inflation issued on July 20, 1942, said in 
part: ‘‘Wage stabilization must not pre- 
clude correction of sub-standard rates, 
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elimination of inequalities and adjust- 
ment of rates to compensate for increased 
skill and output’’; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take cognizance of con- 
ditions of employment in state and local 
agencies of government, recognize that 
these conditions need correction even in 
time of war, and oppose freezing wages 
and salaries of employees working under 
such sub-standard conditions should any 
program of wage freezing be under- 
taken; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and the House and Senate of 
the Congress of the United States. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Seniority System for Government 


Employees 
Resolution No. 56 — By Delegates 
James B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, 
American Federation of Government 
Employees. 


WHEREAS, It is distinctly in the in- 
terest of morale in the service as well as 
the personal interests of government em- 
ployees that opportunity should be afforded 
all employees to advance to the fullest 
extent possible and compatible with the 
abilities of the employees and the welfare 
of the service; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That to achieve’ these 
objectives the American Federation of 
Government Employees strongly endorses 
1 policy of promotion from within the 
service wherever practicable, and_ urges 
that where other factors are equal, sen- 
iority be made the basis of promotions. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Forty-hour Week for All Panama 
Canal and Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. &. 


WHEREAS, Section 23 of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1935 
(Thomas Amendment) provides a forty- 
hour week with no reduction in salary 
for certain employees of the United States 
Government, and 

WHEREAS, Employees of the Panama 
Railroad not being considered employees 
of the United States Government, have 
not been allowed the advantages of the 
forty-hour week, and 


WHEREAS, Less than half of the Pan- 
ama Canal employees _ receive the forty- 
hour week; which is less than one-third 
of the total number of employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad, and 

WHEREAS, Realizing the limitation 
placed on the application of the shorter 
work week, legislation has been proposed 
providing for the shorter work week to 
all government employees alike, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention ot 
the American Federation of Labor make 
every effort to have the shorter work 
week, not to exceed forty hours per week. 
applied to all the employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Railroad on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Overtime Pay Regulations on 
Panama Canal 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. Z. 


WHEREAS, Timekeeping regulations on 
the Panama Canal provide that when an 
hourly employee is prevented from work- 
ing on a holiday occurring during the 
regular five-day work-week from Monday 
to Friday, and then works on Saturday, 
he receives overtime pay for the Satur- 
day worked at the rate of time and one- 
half, and 

WHEREAS, When the same employee 
works on a holiday occurring during a 
regular work-week, he is paid at time 
and one-half for that holiday, but when 
required to work the Saturday at the end 
of the same work-week he is paid only 
at straight time, and 

WHEREAS, The hourly employees of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
desire that regulations be adopted which 
will include holidays in the 40-hour work- 
week, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to ren- 
der all possible assistance to provide that 
a holiday worked within a regular work- 
week be considered as an 8-hour period 
in the regular 40-hour week. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Full Pay While on Leave for 
Canal Zone Hourly 
Employees 
Resolution No. 59—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 

co & 


WHEREAS, Panama Canal regulations 
provide that hourly employees on leave 
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may receive only six days’ pay for every 
seven days of leave, and 


WHEREAS, Each day per week is paid 
for at the regular day’s earnings except 
Saturday, which is considered a “G’’ or 
non-work day, and 


WHEREAS, Hourly employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad are 
being penalized to the extent of one day 
of leave for every seven taken, and 


WHEREAS, Attempts to correct the 
situation through decisions from the 
Comptroller General have failed, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, do everything in their 
power to assist the Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union to obtain by legal means 
payment for every day of leave taken 
by hourly employees. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Provisions for Legislative Repre- 
sentatives of Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. Z. 


WHEREAS, The present National Ad- 
ministration has approved a policy of 
collective bargaining between employers 
and employees, and is fostering the prin- 
ciple of selective representation, and 


WHEREAS, The organized employees 
of the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road have found it necessary because of 
their geographical location a long way 
from the United States, to send selected 
representatives to Washington each year 
for legislative purposes, and 


WHEREAS, Such representatives have 
always been financed by the Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union, the Government in- 
curring no expense through such proce- 
dure, and 


WHEREAS, The Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
specifically gives the Federal employees 
the right to representation before on- 
gress either as an individual or as a 
group representative without reduction 
e compensation or position, therefore, be 
t 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, make every effort 
through the Department of Labor and the 
office of the Secretary of War to provide 
that the chosen representatives of organ- 
ized labor be allowed to proceed to Wash- 
ington under instructions regardless of 
position, leave, or quarters status. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Panama Canal Employees Substi- 
tuting in Supervisory Positions 
Should Receive Standard 
Wage Rates 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. Z. 


WHEREAS, Existing law _ prohibits 
mechanics employed in the Government 
navy yards, arsenals, and on the Panama 
Canal from receiving the proper rate of 
pay when substituting temporarily in 
supervisory positions, and 

WHEREAS, This law is particularly 
objectionable to employees on the Panama 
Canal because of the long period of time 
some employees must substitute as super- 
visors without receiving the proper salary 
for the responsibility taken, and 

WHEREAS, In all fairness, an em- 
ployee assigned to a supervisory position 
should be given the standard wage of the 
position occupied, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to make 
every effort to amend existing laws so 
that employees’ substituting in higher 
supervisory positions will receive the 
wage rate of such position regardless of 
the length of time occupied. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Twenty-five Year Optional Retire- 
ment for Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. Z. 


WHEREAS, Climatic conditions inci- 
dent to employment on the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad are very rigorous 
due to the high temperature, great hu- 
midity, and the actinic rays of the tropi- 
cal sun, and 

WHEREAS, The effects of such a cli- 
mate on the health of white men, women 
and children are accumulative and as they 
grow older in the service their resistance 
is undermined, and 

WHEREAS, Congress during the 74th 
Session passed a bill reducing the period 
of service for military personnel from 
three to two years because of the climatic 
conditions said to be the most undesirable 
in all military tropical service, and 

WHEREAS, Large numbers of employ- 
ees now entering the service of the Gov- 
ernment on the Panama Canal are of 
such an age as will require them to work 
more than 30 years in the tropics to reach 
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oe present retirement age of sixty-two, 
an 

WHEREAS, Several bills have been in- 
troduced in recent sessions of Congress 
providing for a reduction in the years of 
service when completing retirement, and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad employees do not come 
under the provisions of the Civil Service 
retirement acts but have a special retire- 
ment law approved March 1, 1937, and 
incorporated in the Canal Zone Code, 
June 19, 1934, and 


WHEREAS, Any retirement legislation 
sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor should include the employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and provide for 
optional retirement at 55 years of age, 25 
years of service, and with full annuity. 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to support 
during the next session of Congress any 
measure supported by the Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union providing for an 
earlier retirement age with full annuity. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Increasing Injury and Death 
Compensation for Government 


Employees 
Resolution No. 63—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. Z. 


WHEREAS, Injury and death compen- 
sation in Government service is based on 
average earnings of Government employ- 
ees, and 


WHEREAS, The Compensation Act was 
amended February 12, 1927, increasing the 
monthly compensation for total disability 
from $66.66 to $116.66, and 


WHEREAS, Organized employees of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
believe that compensation for injury and 
death should follow the general trend of 
increases, both in wages and cost of liv- 
ing, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to make 
every effort to have introduced legislation 
which will follow out the purpose of this 
resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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Uniformity of Wages for Employ- 
ees oi Federal and Siate Employ- 
ment Service Bureaus 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegate Kenneth 
lt. Taylor, Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Federal unemployment 
taxes contributed under the Social Secur- 
ity Law are in part returned to the states 
to maintain state departments of employ- 
ment security, and 


WHEREAS, Through the efforts of the 
state employment security administrators 
and the Division of Personnel and Stan- 
dardization of the State, the employees of 
State Employment Security programs and 
of the United States Employment Service 
in our state are forced to accept wages 
which are from 30 to 40 per cent less than 
are paid to the employees of other fed- 
eral agencies for doing the same type and 
classification of work, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor investigate this matter 
and confer with appropriate federal offi- 
cials relative to the matter of bringing 
about standardization and uniformity of 
wages among these employees in the sev- 
eral states. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Government Employees’ Pay 
Days 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegates James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government [Employees. 


WHEREAS, Delays in the receipt of 
pay checks by government employees 
often cause embarrassment or even actual 
hardship, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees urges 


that all government employees receive 
compensation ror their work on duly 
authorized pay days, at all times, and 


not on later dates. 
Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Reinstatement of Government 
Employees Entering U.S. 
Armed Forces 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegates James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees. 


WHEREAS, The departure of many 
government employees for the armed ser- 
vices, and the transfer of many others 
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from their positions to jobs considered 
— important in the conduct of the war, 
an 


WHEREAS, The return of peace and 
normal conditions will necessitate numer- 
ous adjustments in the government ser- 
vice; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees bring 
every effort to bear to the end that such 
employees’ rights be protected to the 
fullest possible extent, with respect to 
their return to their former positions, the 
salary advancements to which they would 
have been entitled if ~~ had remained 
in those positions, and the opportunities 
for promotion they would have had under 
such conditions; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That it is the view of the 
A. F. G. E. that the Government should 
take affirmative action to insure that such 
employees assigned to = or civilian 
war service shall in no way be penalized 
for their patriotic endeavor; and be it 
further , 


RESOLVED, That if such employees 
cannot be reinstated in the positions and 
agencies they left, and in approximately 
the same location, by reason of the 
abolition of such positions or agencies or 
the transfer of agencies to new locations, 
the Civil Service Commission shall be 
charged with the responsibility of rein- 
stating them in the civilian peace-time 
service in the most nearly comparable and 
acceptable positions. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


To Combat C. IL O. Organizing 
Drive Among Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Postal Employees com- 
prise 10 per cent. of all government em- 
ployees, and 

WHEREAS, The Congress of Industrial 
Organization has made gains in their or- 
ganization of government employees, and 

WHEREAS, The legislative program of 
the C. I. O. is diametrically opposed to 
that of the A. F. of L. Postal Employees, 
and 

WHEREAS, The Postal labor leaders 
are endeavoring to keep their organization 
in the A. F. of L. ranks, and 


WHEREAS, The C. I. O. is spending a 
reat amount of money in their effort to 
a ‘fone big union of Postal Workers”’, 
an 

WHEREAS, The A. F. of L. Postal 
Unions are ill-equipped to fight all-out or- 
ganization drive by the C. I. O. against 
them, and with the puryose of emascu- 
lating their existing craft unions, and 


WHEREAS, The need for an intensive 
drive by the A. F. of L. to bolster the 
Postal Employee’s belief and faith in the 
é. Zz of L. is sorely needed, therefore, 
e 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor appoint a committee on 
organization of Postal Employees to in- 
vestigate conditions pertaining to the or- 
ganizational drive by the C. I. O., and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That this committee meet 
with Postal leaders to map plans for com- 
bating the organization drive of the 
C. I. O. before the problem becomes acute. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


American Federation of 
Musicians 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Musicians in convention assembled in 
Seattle, Washington, during the month of 
June, 1941, did instruct the International 
President James C. Petrillo and_ the 
Executive Board of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians to make certain de- 
cisions regarding the making of records 
and electrical transcriptions by members 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
the unauthorized use of which have com- 
pletely eliminated musicians’ jobs where 
they previously existed, and 


WHEREAS, Pursuant to this demand 
on the part of the rank and file member- 
ship of the American Federation of Mu- 
siclans through the duly authorized and 
accredited delegates to the convention 
representing 145,000 organized musicians 
in the United States and Canada, the 
International President of the American 
Federation of Musicians, James C. Pet- 
rillo, at the convention of the A. F. of M. 
held in Dallas, Texas, June 6th, 1942, 
expressed the will of the aforesaid 145,000 
members of the A. F. of M. by decree- 
ing that on and after August 1, 1942, the 
members of the A. F. of M. would cease 
the making of recorded music and elec- 
trical transcriptions except for the use of 
the armed forces of our country, for non- 
commercial use in the home, or at the 
request of the President of the United 
States, and 

WHEREAS, The distortions and glaring 
inaccuracies by a section of the Press 
have confused the public mind for the 
deliberate purpose of creating disunity 
and to discredit organized labor’s part in 
the war effort despite the fact the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians has every 
just reason to be proud of the inestimable 
record of occasions on which the locals 
and members comprising the Federation 
have donated freely of their time and 
money to the armed service, in the sale of 
war bonds, in Red Cross drives and every- 
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thing connected with the war effort in 
general, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
expresses its confidence in the judgment 
of the International President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, James 
C. Petrillo, and the 590 accredited dele- 
gates to the Dallas Convention of the 
A. F. of M. in their back-to-the-wall en- 
deavor to retain the last vestige of em- 
ployment for the union musicians, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senator Clark of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Investigating 
Committee, C. C. Fly, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Elmer Davis, Chairman of the Office of 
War Information, James C. Petrillo, 
President, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Job-Freezing 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, By action of the chairman 
of the National Man-power Commission, 
employment in the lumber and mining 
industries in the western states has been 
frozen, workers being denied the right 
to leave their jobs for the purpose of 
bettering their economic conditions, and 

WHEREAS, This action, depriving such 
workers of a basic right which is inherent 
in the democratic system, is unjust and 
un-American, and 

WHEREAS, The flow of labor from 
the lumber and mining industries is due 
to the sub-standard wages paid workers 
in such industries, and 

WHEREAS, This problem, which affects 
also other industries where wages and 
working conditions are sub-standard, can 
effectively be solved only by stabilization 
of such wages and working conditions, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor protest against the above 
action of freezing employment as being 
un-American and undemocratic, and urge 
the Federal Government to take imme- 
diate action to stabilize wages and work- 
ing conditions as a means of minimizing 
the turnover of employment in industries 
paying sub-standard wages. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Oregon-Nevada Unions Over- 


stepping Boundaries 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor 


WHEREAS, A number of unions in 
both Oregon and Nevada have accepted 
nen with employers in California, 
anc 

WHEREAS, A number of these con- 
tracts have infringed seriously on _ the 
present wage scales established by Cali- 
fornia unions, and 

WHEREAS, This practice is an en- 
croachment on the jurisdictional rights 
of the unions in the State of California 
and causes considerable friction and dis- 
turbance in established employer-employee 
relations, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that we request both the 
Oregon and Nevada State Federations of 
Labor to instruct their unions to desist 
from this procedure. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Labor Representation on All 
Peace Deliberations 


» Resolution No. 71—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Labor is_ rightfully de- 
manding and should be given representa- 
tion on all agencies dealing with the war 
effort and postwar planning projects, and 

WHEREAS, It is just as important to 
win the peace as it is to win the war, 
and 

WHEREAS, There can be no genuine 
and equitable peace consummated upon 
the conclusion of the war without Labor 
being given a voice and a vote in all 
bodies dealing with this question, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to. the 
various governmental appropriate bodies 
that Labor be given representation at the 
peace table. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Include Material For Satety 

Measures to Workers Under 
Priorities 

Resolution No. %72—By Delegate C. J. 


Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


“JHEREAS, Due to priorities, badly 
needed material used to make helmets for 
the protection of workers in war indus- 
tries is not obtainable, as well as materials 
for screens to safeguard workers against 
exposed parts and movable machinery, 
and 
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WHEREAS, This is causing a great 
number of accidents in the shipyards as 
well as a serious interference in war pro- 
duction, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor that 
all such material be given priority status, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of the resolu- 
tion be sent to the appropriate govern- 
mental bodies. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Record of Bond Purchases By 
Unions 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHERWAS, The various unions have 
purchased a tremendous number of bonds, 
and : 

WHEREAS, It is extremely important 
to get a record of these purchases in 
order to emphasize the contributions be- 
ing made by the labor organizations, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention 
recommend to all the unions to send in 
reports of their bond purchases and keep 
them up to date to the Federation office. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


War Planning 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The State is intervening 
more and more in economic matters and 
is exercising increasing influence on pro- 
duction, distribution, profits, prices, condi- 
tions of employment, wages and the 
standard of living of the workers in 
order to prosecute the war effort more 
effectively, and 

WHEREAS, When the Government for- 
mulates or applies its various economic 
policies, it is to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain the collaboration of the 
trade unions and thus be able to secure 
their technical assistance as well as 
benefit by their practical competence and 
experience, and 


WHEREAS, In order to make possible 
such a desirable objective, the Govern- 
ment should have represented on all agen- 
cies set up to control, plan or direct the 
national economy, representatives of the 
trade unions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the fed- 
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such 
trade 


eral and state governments that 
representation be given to the 
unions, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this representation 
should be commensurate with and pro- 
portionate to the amount of representa- 
tion given to management. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


The Union Shop 


Resolution No. 75—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The National War Labor 
Board has of late adopted a — grant- 
ing only maintenance of union member- 
ship, even though the union shop which 
has been proven the best guarantee 
against industrial strike has been adopted 
in nearly every instance where Labor has 
been strong enough to demand and receive 
collective bargaining rights, and 

WHEREAS, The union shop has acted 
as a stimulus to production, — it 
possible for it to discipline its members 
and establish peaceful procedures for the 
settlement of disputes, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urges the National War 
Labor Board to abandon its above policy 
of granting only maintenance of union 
membership and to grant union shop pro- 
tection to all workers who have chosen 
to better their economic position by join- 
ing a labor organization. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Pensions For the Blind 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate C. J 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Pensions for the blind are 
a part of the Social Security Service, and 


WHEREAS, These pensions under the 
Social Security Service rule are com- 
pletely inadequate, and 


WHEREAS, There are now pending 
several bills in Congress which would cor- 
rect this iniquitous condition, and 


WHEREAS, We firmly believe that 
relief of the blind will be better accom- 
plished if the States will have the au- 
thority to determine their needs rather 
~. the Federal Government, therefore 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the in- 
coming Executive Council to support all 
bills now pending in Congress favoring 
this position. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Fair Employment Practice 


Resolution No. %77—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has spoken clearly and in plain 
unequivocal language regarding its oppo- 
sition to racial discrimination and unfair 
labor practices, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor recognizes the right of every 
international union to make its own laws 
and regulations, and we believe that it is 
beyond the power of this Federation in 
any way to order unions to take any 
action upon the subject of race discrim- 
ination, and 


WHEREAS, We are firmly of the 
opinion that the whole matter of race 
discrimination and unfair employment 
practices can only be remedied by constant 
educational work, and 


WHEREAS, A number of unions have 
within the last two years removed all 
objection to the acceptance of colored 
workers into membership, but we do find 
employers objecting to employing them in 
a great number of cases, and 


WHEREAS, In a great number of 
cases, because of the lack of education 
on the part of the membership, it is very 
difficult for negroes to be admitted into 
some of the unions, and 


WHEREAS, We know for a fact that 
there are certain elements who seem to 
be more interested in creating an issue 
out of this question instead of clearing 
it up, thus making more difficult the 
whole task of adjusting the differences 
that exist regarding this controversial 
question, and 


WHEREAS, The Federation is_ thor- 
oughly agreed that every American citizen 
should have as equal rights, the right 
to work, the right to learn trades and 
the right to band together with his fellow 
workers for the advancement of the craft 
and the conditions under which its mem- 
bers work, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that_ great 
progress is being made by the Federa- 
tion through its negro organizer, James 
H. Anderson, who deserved the highest 
commendation for the effective work he 
has accomplished and the results in the 
Los Angeles District give proof of 
his capabilities and tact which he has 
applied to this difficult job, proving that 
it can be done, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the work the Federa- 
tion is doing in the field be continued 
and that the Executive Council report to 
the next convention the results thereof, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we give wholehearted 
approval to the President’s Fair Practices 
Executive Order on this subject. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Disfranchisement of War Workers 


Resolution No. %78—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Due to housing shortages 
resulting from the expansion of war in- 
dustries in many localities, the Govern- 
ment has had to lease substantial tracts 
of land from the State and private parties 
to accommodate the influx of workers, and 

WHEREAS, Because of antiquated and 
ambiguous Federal regulations restricting 
the right to vote of those residing on 
Federal property, and 

WHEREAS, Such antiquated restrictions 
are now depriving hundreds of thousands 
of citizens of the right to vote and threat- 
ening many more with the same conse- 
quence, and 

WHEREAS, The said Federal restric- 
tions were never intended to victimize the 
citizens in this way, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record to petition 
the appropriate executive departments of 
our Government to make the necessary 
adjustments to reinstate the voting status 
of all citizens living on Government 
property, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That if the executive de- 
partments of the Government lack the 
authority to make the necessary adjust- 
ments that this matter be submitted di- 
= to Congress for its immediate ac- 
tion. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Commending F.B.1 


Resolution No. 719—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, In order to win this war, 
we must first whip the Fifth Columnists 
at home, and 


WHEREAS, The splendid efforts of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have been 
hampered and frustrated in many in- 
stances by lack of proper laws under 
which they can charge the agents of our 
enemies with the crimes that they are 
actually committing, and 

WHEREAS, It is understood that some 
of the statutes which aided in this work 
during the First World War were re- 
pealed following the close of that war, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in its 62nd Annual Con- 
vention, assembled at Toronto, Canada, 
October 5, 1942, petition the Congress of 
the United States for the speedy restora- 
tion of Federal Statutes which were re- 
pealed and the enactment of new ones 
that are necessary to provide the F.B.I. 
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with legal grounds to cope with espio- 
nage, sedition and subversive activity, all 
to the end that these un-American groups 
and forces may be rooted out into the 
open and locked up for the duration, and 
after proper legal hearing punished for 
their crimes in the interest of the safety 
and welfare of our nation, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we commend. the 
efforts of the F.B.I. for the splendid job 
they have been doing, and we pledge to 
them the efforts of organized labor to 
assist in every way possible to keep up 
the valiant fight which they are waging 
on the home front. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Adjusting Our National Economy 
After the War 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Still ringing in labor’s ears 
is the cry that came after the last World 
War: ‘‘Deflate Labor!’’ the demand for 
deflation of labor came from employers’ 
circles and from sections of the public 
throughout the country, because at that 
time wages had risen to the highest level 
that America had ever seen, and, as in 
the present period, most of America’s in- 
dustries had been transformed from 
peace-time occupations and production to 
war needs, and 


WHEREAS, It was of importance for 
industry in this country to revert to their 
normal activities for the following rea- 
sons: 


1. Most of them had to be re-tooled. 


2. The market for their products had 
pom destroyed, and it required re-build- 
ng. 

3. No provision was made by anyone to 
take care of the millions of workers who 
were thus unemployed, and, by the very 
reason of their unemployment, great 
amounts of money were taken away from 
the national income which were necessary 
to help industry restore its markets, and 


WHEREAS, In the last World War, 
just as is the case now, hundreds of ship- 
yards were built and hundreds of thous- 
ands of men were drawn into this indus- 
try and kindred war industries, and upon 
the conclusion of the war the whole ship- 
building program was stopped and the 
vast army of war workers was turned 
loose on a labor market without demand. 
The United States found itself with 
thousands of trucks and automobiles for 
which it had no use, and it was faced 
with the nearly unbelievable necessity 
of choosing whether to sell them for pub- 
lic use or to destroy them, and 

WHEREAS, War and the preparations 
for war not only disjoint the normf’l in- 
dustrial and economic life of the nation 


but saddle on the people a tremenuous 
tax burden, which the people and the 
Government are naturally anxious to lift 
Although this activity and diversion of 
our resources to the defense of the nation 
is justified, it still is equally the duty of 
the Government to protect industry and 
labor after the war is over, and 
WHEREAS, The inauguration of relief 
programs, either as a direct dole or in ac- 
cordance with the philosophy that was de- 
veloped under the W. P. A., will not serve 
to relieve the depressing conditions that 
are sure to come; because, first, it must 
be borne in mind that, in addition to all 
of the hundreds of thousands of people 
who must necessarily be employed when 
war industries cease, there will be a re- 
turn to private life of at least eight mil- 
lion men from the armed forces. It is 
quite obvious, therefore, that it will not 
be remotely as easy as promised to carry 
out the promise that these men will be 
returned to their former places in indus- 
try when they come out of the army. 
Many of their jobs will no longer exist. 
and for other jobs there will be available 
a new vast army of civilian workers, and 


WHEREAS, It seems extremely advis- 
able to take advantage of our experience 
of the post-war days of the last World 
War and the efforts of the American 
Government in attempting to meet and 
overcome the depression that started in 
1930 and continued until 1939, and 


WHEREAS, We believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States should now en- 
act necessary legislation which will con- 
tinue in effect the full tax burden that 
is operative at the close of the war for a 
period of at least two years. This, in our 
judgment, should be done in order to 
provide the national revenue to enable the 
Federal Government to subsidize the in- 
dustries of America so that they may 
continue to operate on the full-time fin- 
ancial basis, even though markets and 
fiscal circumstances may only warrant 
part-time productive operation. Such an 
arrangement would make it possible for 
industry to go through what may prove 
to be a long period of re-tooling and 
readjustment of business by advertising 
and other selling operations, to re-create 
markets and public demand for con- 
sumers’ goods of all kinds, and 

WHEREAS, Congress should include in 
such legislation specific provisions re- 
quiring all industries, before the subsidy 
would be made available to them, to offer 
substantial proof that they are in a posi- 
tion and willing to guarantee a continu- 
ation of the high standard of living to 


sits employees, and that they also stand 


ready and willing to recognize and to 
engage in the practice of collective bar- 
gaining with their employees’. through 
bona fide labor organizations of the em- 
ployees’ own choosing, restoring thereby 
the short work week and short work day 
which existed prior to the war effort, and 

WHEREAS, We firmly believe that 
adequate compensation should be planned 
in advance for the men who return from 
the war, and that such a plan should be 
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devised so as to balance these payments 
with employment opportunities, keeping 
the purpose in mind of providing these 
men with an opportunity to live properly 
without the deplorable alternative of beg- 
ging from either the public or the Gov- 
ernment, and 


WHEREAS, Careful planning should be 
made to redistribute employment to men 
now working in the war industry, in- 
ducted into it as a result of the war 
emergency, so that in peace time they 
will not be forced to return to trades and 
occupations offering lower pay, since this 
will not be equitable but will create con- 
siderable dissension and havoc in their 
lives, and 


WHEREAS, A continuation by the Fed- 
eral Government of its so-called ‘‘long 
range’’ plan of public improvements, as 
a means of creating employment as well 
as bringing about social improvements 
internally, will be very helpful in many 
respects in satisfying some of these needs, 
and this policy should be conducted on 
the same basis as if they were private 
enterprises. In these enterprises labor 
should have the complete right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively, and 
the Government should not compel the 
workers to work directly for it, but 
through intermediary private employers 
if necessary, since the workers could 
thereby handle their grievances without 
being stultified through the long and 
frustrating policy of going to Congress 
and other legislative bodies for satisfac- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, We are firmly convinced 
that the soundest governmental policy 
must be based on the capitalistic system 
of private enterprise, and that the Gov- 
ernment should engage in industry only 
to a very limited degree and only in those 
fields where the manufacture of commodi- 
ties is required by the Government itself, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor initiate legislation on a 
national scale to implement the objectives 
sought in this resolution and to imple- 
ment further these aims by its directives 
to the various organizations and the ex- 
erting of its influence upon the appro- 
priate Government legislative bodies, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the thoughts and 
proposals contained in this resolution act 
as a guiding force in the activities of the 
American Federation of Labor, both in 
the state and in the nation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Recognition of War Service of 
Merchant Seamen 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The _ personnel of _ the 
United States Merchant Marine did_ its 
part for this country in World War 
number 1, and 

WHEREAS, the A. F. of L. seamen 
who are now taking most of Victory 
Merchant Fleet to sea and delivering 
goods to our armed forces and our 
= armed forces all over the globe, 
and 

WHEREAS, Many have given the 
supreme. sacrifice in performing these 
duties for their country, and 


WHEREAS, The merchant seamen are 
fighting our fight as strongly as are the 
armed forces and are as vital to this 
effort as if they were on the direct firing 
line, and 

WHEREAS, The federal government 
now owns and/or operates all the United 
States Merchant Marine vessels through 
the War Shipping Administration, there- 
fore, be it. 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor go on record to have 
introduced as soon as possible in Congress 
suitable legislation to the effect that any 
seaman who has made a voyage to sea 
on the United States Merchant vessel 
during this war, and whose character 
and loyalty warrant it, be given an 
honorary discharge from the United 
States Government after this war, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this discharge shall 
have the same recognition as the one 
given to persons serving in our armed 
forces, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the senators and con- 
gressmen from the State of California, to 
Admiral Emory S. Land, Administrator 
of the War Shipping, Administration, to 
ame of the Navy and Secretary 
°o ar. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Ten Per Cent of Wages For 
War Bonds 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The buying of defense 
bonds will help pay for this war, and 

WHEREAS, It is our patriotic duty to 
support this war, and 

WHEREAS, The membership of the 
International Brotherhood of _ Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America has subscribed in excess of 
the percentage requested by the Govern- 
ment, therefore, be it ; 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge all union mem- 
bership to invest at least 10 per cent. of 
their wages in War Bonds. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Labor-Management Committees 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, One of the most import 
guarantees of the defeat of the See is 
the continuation of the all-out production 
effort throughout our nation, and 

WHEREAS, The State of Californi: 
ranks first in’ vital shipbuilding ¢ ‘ 
craft industries, and - — 

WHEREAS, In dozens of industries 
where Labor-Management committees 
have been set up there has_ resulted 
streamlining of production, the saving of 
ee 7 ee and closer co- 

on etween yer, 

labor. —. the employers and 
HEREAS, Wherever these committees 
neve been set up they build the morale 
o the workers by making them feel that 
ey are a vital part in the planning and 
production for victory, and where, in 
pe these workers Kave contributed in 
— and suggestions for greater output, 

WHEREAS, In spite of the obvious 
benefits of Labor-Management committees. 
some employers in vital war industries 
still continue to evade their responsibility 
de ae hee for maximum pro- 

effort, thereby creatin serous 
and wasteful friction, and wiemamias 


WHEREAS, Many of the bottleneck 

eos — ais could be 2 
abor-Manag 

aie ee anagement cooperation, 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention agueunbied 
calls for the strengthening and further 
development of Labor-Management com- 
mittees where they now exist for greater 
production and for better relationships 


‘ between labor and employers, and that 


this convention further urges the imme- 
diate setting up of Labor-Management 
committees in every one of those in- 
dustries where such committees do not 
now exist, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention urges 
each and every union to exercise its 
fullest efforts in bringing about the estab- 
pono oma of these Labor-Management com- 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


National Federation of the Blind 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Organized labor is always 
anxious to assist any handicapped or 
underprivileged group of our fellow citi- 
zens, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor naturally 
appreciates and approves any movement 
of any such group to better its own con- 
ditions, and 

WHEREAS, It appears that the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind is an 
organization of blind men and women for 
— aid and common action, therefore, 

e it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that we express our general 
approval of the National Federation of 
the Blind, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we request our Ex- 
ecutive Council and all other committees 
and bodies of organized labor to give 
eareful and sympathetic consideration to 
all matters of legislation sponsored by 
said National Federation of the Blind, 
and that all councils and_ constituent 
unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor welcomed bonafide repre- 
sentatives of the National Federation of 
the Blind who may desire to address such 
councils and such unions, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the National Federation 
of the Blind. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Revision of Initiation Fee Require- 
ments in Going From One Cratt 
to the Other 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor have 
been experiencing a terrific turn-over in 
membership due to the war emergency, 
and 

WHEREAS, Involved in this turn-over 
are thousands of old-time A. F. of L. 
members, who upon leaving one craft to 
engage in the work of another craft, are 
faced with a requirement that they pay 
another complete initiation fee, and 

WHEREAS, A great number of these 
A. F. of L. members have already paid 
several initiation fees, and 

WHEREAS, The International Unions 
and their members affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor should 
immediately make a study of and pre- 
pare uniform amendments to their initia- 
tion fee requirements in order to avoid 
penalizing members of the American 
Federation of Labor in their prosecution 
of the war effort, therefore, be it ~ 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor place itself on record 
to take such steps as will bring about a 
coordinated effort by all of its affiliated 
International Unions in solving the prob- 
lem of bringing about a just and amic- 
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able revision of initiation fee require- 
ments for A. F. of L. members going 
from one craft to another in connection 
with the war production effort. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Overtime Pay on Sixth or Seventh 
Consecutive Work Day 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The President of the 
United States has  reeently issued an 
Executive Order to become effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, whereby Saturday and Sunday 
as calendar days have been eliminated so 
far as overtime is concerned, and 

WHEREAS, This proclamation estab- 
lishes a five-day week with two consecu- 
tive days off in the operation of all war 
industries where 7-day week operation is 
practical to operate upon. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation further provides that 
if workers in such industries are re- 
quired to work on a 6th or 7th consecu- 
tive day, they should be paid time and 
one-half for the 6th day and double time 
for the 7th day. The A. F. of L. and its 
several departments have agreed to such 
a plan, which is in conformity with Or- 
ganized Labor’s pledge of support to the 
President, and 

WHEREAS, There are certain types of 
operation in war industries where cer- 
tain trades are employed for short times 
only, even though the men _ themselves 
may work quite steadily, meaning that 
they may work for two or three contrac- 
tors within a week or they may work on 
jobs where their craft would be only em- 
ployed for eight or ten days, and in many 
cases the employer will insist that it is 
in keeping with the President’s procla- 
mation that Saturday and Sunday be 
worked for straight time. Under these 
circumstances, many building tradesmen 
are required to work more than five days 
in a week for continuous straight time, 
which in our judgment is in conflict with 
the principles set forth in the President’s 
proclamation, and 


WHEREAS, The proclamation by the 
President is so concise that it leaves little 
room for interpretation, and it is the be- 
lief of this convention that the procla- 
mation ought to be amplified, or at least 
an interpretation given to it, that will 
provide opportunity for relief of the cir- 
cumstances complained of herein, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention that it support 
the Building Trades Unions in their con- 
tention as outlined in this resolution, and 
be it further 
RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 

cil be authorized to appoint a committee 


to interview the proper authorities and 
to present this case with a view of bring- 
ing about an interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation as described, or the 
creation of an agency to which such cases 
as complained about herein can be ap- 
pealed to for relief. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Right to Vote of Residents of 
Trailer and Government Camps 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Citizens of our United 
States are now denied the right to vote 
because they have no permanent resi- 
dence and because they live in trailer 
camps and in government camps, and 

WHEREAS, This denial to American 
citizens of their fundamental right to 
vote is both un-American and contrary 
to every fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy, and 

WHEREAS, This denial to vote is one 
that affects primarily working people and 
to that extent is class legislation, there- 
fore, be it . 

RESOLVED, That the legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor be and he is hereby directed to 
cause to be prepared and introduced at 
the forthcoming legislature appropriate 
legislation to correct this evil and put an 
end to this un-American practice. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Black-out of Mail Car Windows 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Due to wartime regula- 
tion, railroad trains in Pacific Coast 
areas are blacked out at night, and 

WHEREAS, The railroad companies 
have complied with this regulation by 
painting mail car windows with black 
paint, and 

WHEREAS, This compels Railway Mail 
Clerks to work continuously under inade- 
quate artificial light, impairing their eye- 
sight, and 

WHEREAS, Although this regulation 
applies only to the Pacific Coast area, the 
cars operate in areas where the black- 
out is not enforced, affecting clerks in 
those areas also, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor go on record as favor- 
ing the removal of paint from mail car 
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windows and the substitution of curtains 
therefore, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That copies of this_resolu- 
tion be sent to the Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, and to the South- 
ern Pacific, Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
Railroads. ; 
Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Old Age Benefits For Engineers in 
Dried Fruit Packing Plants 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Engineers (and _ other 
workers) in dried fruit plants are classi- 
fied as agricultural labor, and therefore 
exempt from Old Age Benefits, under a 
ruling made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue in_a letter by 
Deputy Commissioner C. J. Schoeneman, 
dated June 21, 1941, carrying symbols 
A to C: R. R. 3, classifying agricultural 
labor under the United States Tveasury 
Department’s ‘‘Regulations 107’’ on ‘‘Ex- 
cise Tax on Employers’’ section 403.208, 
subparagraph 2, page 23, and 

WHEREAS, Dried fruit packing com- 
panies are not collecting the Old Age 
Benefit tax from stationary engineers in 
their employ, and ; 

WHEREAS, Stationary engineers in 
dried fruit packing plants do not handle 
or come in contact with the commodities 
processed or packed, and the operation 
of boilers and engine room equipment 
therein should not be classed as agricul- 
tural labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record to request 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. S. 
Treasury Department, to revoke or revise 
this ruling and reinstate such stationary 
engineers as eligible for Old Age Benefits. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Broaden Definition of Defense 
Worker For F.H.A. Housing 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It seems that the War 
Production Board has ruled that ‘De- 
fense Workers’’ only are entitled to pur- 
chase or rent houses that are constructed 
under Federal Housing Authority regu- 
lations, and that the F.H.A. officials 
claim they are powerless under this in- 
terpretation to O.K. the contract of sale 
on any such property unless the pur- 
chaser can qualify as a Defense Worker 


under the provisions of the rulings of 
said War Production Board, and 


WHEREAS, The War Production Board 
has defined a ‘‘Defense Worker’’ as a 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States or a civilian in the employ of the 
armed forces or one who is directly en- 
gaged in producing munitions or ma- 
terials for the armed forces of the United 
States, and 

WHEREAS, This narrow and circum- 
scribed definition of those who are eligible 
as potential purchasers or owners of 
property under the Federal Housing Au- 
thority program, excludes thousands of 
our members engaged in construction 
work on Federal Housing projects as well 
as those of a more permanent nature; 
such as hospitals, dry docks, training 
stations, and many other activities di- 
rectly connected with the prosecution of 
the war effort, and 

WHEREAS, A _ logical definition of the 
term ‘‘Defense Worker’’ should include 
many classifications of workers now con- 
cerned and employed directly on work 
for the purpose of winning the war. It is 
self-evident that the bus driver who 
enables a shipyard worker to get to work 
on time is no less a defense worker than 
said shipyard worker and the mechanic 
constructing housing or other facilities 
which enables the aircraft worker to be 
more comfortable and happy and there- 
fore more efficient is no less a defense 
worker in a true sense of the term than 
the aircraft worker himself, and 


WHEREAS, Representatives of many 
unions whose principal business it is to 
furnish workers for the war industry and 
to keep the jobs rolling are not eligible 
to rent or purchase homes under the 
rulings of the War Production Board as 
hereinbefore set forth, yet it is a self- 
evident fact that these said representa- 
tives are an important part of the defense 
machinery, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American ,Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as pro- 
testing the rulings of the War Produc- 
tion Board and its definition of defense 
worker for the reason that it is disorim- 
inatory against many of our members 
and representatives, that it is unjust in 
its application and that we petition the 
War Production Board to change and 
modify the restrictive terms defining ‘‘De- 
fense Worker’’ and so broaden the scope 
of that classification as to enable our 
members who are engaged in any phase 
of work for the prosecution of the busi- 
ness of winning the war, to qualify as 
defense workers and as such to be en- 
titled to rent or purchase property through 
the machinery of the Federal Housing 
Administration with the approval of the 
War Production Board, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Chairman of 
the War Production Board to the Secre- 
tary of the War Department, Secretary 
of the Navy and to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Greater Participation by Labor in 
War Economy 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The high purposes of the 
United Nations in this war are identical 
with the ideals and aspirations of Organ- 
ized Labor, and 

WHEREAS, Labor performs its duty 
with cheerful pride upon the battlefield 
and the production front, and 

WHEREAS, The necessary economic 
burdens rest most heavily upon the 
shoulders of Labor, and 

WHEREAS, We in the Labor Move- 
ment have undertaken our jobs’ with 
vigor and determination to sce the 
struggle through to Victory, and 

WHEREAS, The appointment to posts 
of serious importance in the administra- 
tion of our war economy of men known 
to Labor as enemies, by their past posi- 
tion andg performance, creates serious 
doubts and suspicions within the ranks 
of Labor, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor protest the appointment 
of known reactionaries to many posts of 
power in the war and defense establish- 
ments of the government, and insist upon 
greater participation by Organized Labor 
in the determination and administration 
of policy in the various government war 
agencies and upon the removal of officials 
obnoxious to the Labor Movement by 
reason of their history and performance. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Eliminate Discrimination Against 
Negro Workers 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Our nation has engaged 
in the war for the preservation of De- 
mocracy and the defeat of Naziism and 
its medieval theory of race superiority, 
and 

WHEREAS, We cannot conduct. a 
Democratic war abroad without practic- 
ing complete Democracy at home, and 


WHEREAS, There is evidence that dis- 
crimination against any section of the 
laboring population handicaps the ad- 
vancement of union organizations, as wit- 
ness the Southern States, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED-~ That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record in favor 
of doing away with all obstacles which 
keep the Negro people from participating 


in our industries in line with the recent 
Executive Order of President Roosevelt 
on fair employment practices. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Maintenance of Collective 
Bargaining Agreements 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many of Labor’s hard-won 
rights are now in danger of being swept 
away by ill-advised governmental action 
modifying existing collective bargaining 
agreements between labor unions and em- 
ployers, and 

WHEREAS, Such action is_ unconsti- 
tutional and contrary to our democratic 
system and traditions, and if put into 
general application, will make collective 
bargaining agreements nullities and bring 
chaos into the field of labor relations, 
therefofe, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as being 
opposed to any action which would modify 
or set aside any existing collective bar- 
gaining agreements and thus take away 
any vested right or interest of Labor. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Isolationism 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor, and its various units, have 
always worked in close harmony and co- 
operation with that great national organ- 
ization, the American Legion, and 


WHEREAS, The National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion, meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Indiana, shortly after 
our involvement in this war did adopt 
a Declaration of Policy which spells the 
death of isolationism in the program of 
the American Legion, and which is as 
follows: 


“That whether we like it or not we 
are a part of the entire world; that as 
a nation we cannot escape repercussions 
from mighty social, economic and political 
upheavals in any quarter of the world; 
that isolationism is dead; that now is 
the time to condition the public mind for 
full acceptance of this inexorable fact; 
that however complete the military vic- 
tory may be, we cannot win the peace, 
we cannot provide assurance to our 
people against periodic repetition of our 
involvement in world catastrophies, un- 
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less we as a major nation recognize and 
assume our responsibilities and take our 
position of leadership in organizing the 
world to establish and maintain order; 
that there can be no assurance or perma- 
nent national security except through 
world security’, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its 62nd Annual Con- 
vention, assembled at Toronto, Canada, 
October 5, 1942, also adopt the same 
Declaration of Policy recited above as 
adopted by the American Legion for and 
on behalf of organized labor against the 
proven unworkability of isolationism as 
a national policy in world affairs. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Pledging Support of War Effort 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegate Cari 


H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
labor. . 


WHEREAS, Our Nation and the other 
United Nations are waging a war against 
the’ aggression of the Axis Powers, and 
which war was commenced by a treacher- 
ous and dastardly sneak attack at: Pearl 
Harbor at a time when our President was 


attempting to maintain this country at 
peace, and . 


WHEREAS, The members of organized 
labor believe as trade unionists, that in 
order to maintain free labor and free 
government, we must dedicate ‘‘our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor’’ in 
this hour of our Nation's peril, and 


WHEREAS, We are in this fight to a 
finish and we are determined to wage re- 
lentless warfare until our enemies are 
decisively defeated and in so doing, there 
can be no compromise with the hateful 
forces who oppose us and no bartering 
with their leaders, and only unconditional 
surrender can be accepted, and if neces- 
sary, our unconquerable troops must fight 
their way into Berlin and Tokyo to en- 
force it, and neither the appeasers at home 
nor the aggressors abroad should be per- 
mitted to place us in a position of wast- 
ing our sacrifice and our efforts through 
compromise or surrender of our prin- 
ciples, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in its 62nd Annual Con- 
vention, asserabled at Toronto, Canada, 
October 5, 1942, that we pledge our united 
strength to our Commander-in-Chief, Pre- 
sident Franklin D. Roosevelt, and to our 
gallant armed forces of the army, navy, 
marines and air service, to achieve a 
smashing and final victory for free men 
and women everywhere. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Commission on Labor Education 


Resolution No. 96—By Delegate Carl 


H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The activities of the 
Workers Service Project of the WPA 
have been of great value to the educa- 
tional progress of organized labor, and 

WHEREAS, It now appears that this 
project can no longer be extended or in 
some cases even continued, now that 


= funds are so drastically reduced, 
an 


WHEREAS, Organized labor realizes 
the need of education to keep the mem- 
bership informed on_ subjects vital to 
their various needs in industry, the com- 
munity, and as citizens, and 

WHEREAS, Federal funds are being 
used to offer trade training to, and to 
develop educational work among farmers, 
and in many cases to aid in maintaining 
county offices in the interest of the 
farmers, and 

WHEREAS, No comparable program 
with federal recognition of Federal Aid 
exists to assist the industrial workers to 
function more adequately in induxsiry, in 
the community. in labor relations and_ 
management, or other activities affecting 
his success as a loyal and good citizen, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That a Commission on 
Labor Education and Morale be set up 
by the President under some appropriate 
agency of the Federal Government to 
initiate and operate a broad educational 
program, assisting labor to understand 
and to take part in the war effort, and in 
the post-war period, thus strengthening 
labor’s cooperation with the community 
and with Government departments and 
strengthening the war effort, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That in the organization 
and conduct of this Commission, the 
active help of organized labor be used, 
both in the initial stages of planning and 
policy making, and in the operation of 
the program, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, assembled in 1942 Con- 
vention, go on record as being in favor 
of extending cooperation to the President 
in the establishment of such a Commis- 
sion to carry on these activities. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Medical Care of War Workers 
and Families 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The number of absentees 
from work in shipyards and other indus- 
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tries has grown to alarming proportions, 
causing tremendous loss in production 
hours, and 

WHEREAS, This absenteeism is caused 
in far too many cases by sickness in the 
families of workers engaged in war in- 
dustries, who, living in congested war 
industry areas with inadequate housing 
facilities and insufficient medical super- 
vision and control, are unable to obtain 
proper and adequate private medical care, 
and 

WHEREAS, To remedy this serious 
situation these war workers and their 
families must be provided with as much 
good medical care as possible, and 

WHEREAS, The armed forces are 
taking away the major portion of doctors, 
thereby making it necessary for the en- 
tire civilian population to take greater 
precautions in sickness prevention, and 


WHEREAS, The _ remaining private 
practitioners are unable to solve this 
problem unless their efforts are organized 
and coordinated on an efficient basis so 
that they can serve a maximum number 
of patients in as little time as possible, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as favoring 
the establishment of systems of medical 
eare for these workers and their depend- 
ents in the war industry areas, to be 
financed by them on an equitable basis 
and in conformity with the standards 
worked out by the appropriate govern- 
=" agencies associated with this 
work. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Post-War Financial Aid to 
Members of Armed Forces 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has gone all out for the war 
effort, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has been conducting a fight for 
the working peoples of the United States, 


and 

WHEREAS, The greater percentage of 
all men bearing arms for the United 
States are from the working class, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record as furthering legislation to 
provide all service men up to the grade 
of major with a minimum sum of money 
equal to not less than the average rate of 
pay of such men for a period of six 
months in order for them to be financially 
able to readjust themselves, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this shall apply to 
all men within these classes who receive 


honorable discharges from the United 
States Forces, who have served not less 
than ninety days during the period of the 
war, and who do not have a disability 
that entitles them to greater pay than 
the sum otherwise provided. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Low Rate Hospitalization 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegate Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Medical and hospital 
facilities are inadequate for people with 
small means, and 

WHEREAS, Our workers are working 
long arduous hours lowering their re- 
sistances, resulting in sickness and dis- 
ability, and 

WHEREAS, Men in our armed service 
will always receive adequate medical care 
by our Federal Government, while the 
vast army of men and women making the 
implements for war and peace, leaving 
them dependent on their own meager re- 
sources which, in many cases, are entirely 
inadequate for proper medical care, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record requesting 
that local, state and federal government 
take immediate steps to establish health 
centers, and to provide low rate hospital- 
ization, or free if required, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in Toronto, Canada exert its full power 
to achieve the enactment of laws neces- 
sary for the fulfillment and meaning of 
this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Retirement Pensions 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Under the present Federal 
Social Security Act no provision is made 
for retirement income for those who al- 
ready have reached retirement age, or 
for those who later will attain that age 
and who have as farmers or business or 
professional men and women or in other 
capacities created jobs for themselves and 
others, or for those who have been em- 
ployed on farms or in homes, churches, 
public offices or other employment ex- 
cluded from Title II of the Federal Social 
Security Act, except by” submitting to 
poverty registration of themselves and all 
members of their families, while retire- 
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ment income and widow's pensions are 
made available to all employed in busi- 
ness and industrial establishments with- 
out question as to their economic status, 
thereby discouraging individual initiative 
and private enterprise, now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor memorialize the 77th 
Congress of the United States of America 
to so amend Title I of the Social Security 
Act so as to make a minimum of $30 per 
month available, as a matter of right, to 
every retired citizen 60 years of age or 
older, who is not drawing annuities in 
that amount under any other Federal 
system, as provided in the General Wel- 
fare Act, H.R. 1410, now pending in Con- 
gress, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all House Members 
and Senators not now members of the 
non-partisan Steering Committee of over 
160 Congressmen for the General Wel- 
fare Act, H.R. 1410, be requested to con- 
sider most seriously and immediately the 
matter of becoming members of this 
Steering Committee, and that all Con- 
gressmen not having already signed the 
Larrabee Discharge Petition, No. 6, to 
have this measure heard on the floor of 
Congress, do so at once, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this mem- 
orial be sent to each of the United States 
Senators and members of the U.S. House 
of Representatvies, requesting them to 
support legislation which will make the 
objectives of this memorial effective; and 
to the national offices of the General Wel- 
fare Federation of America, 945 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
for their information and office records. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Include Cemetery Workers in 
National Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Every State in this Union 
now has an act on its statute books for 
protecting the workers, and 

WHEREAS, The National Social Se- 
curity Act has exempted all religious, 
charitable and _ non-profit institutions 
from its provisions, and 

WHEREAS, Certain cemeteries and me- 
morial properties come within this ex- 
emption and their employees are deprived 
of the benefits of this act, and 

WHEREAS, All these institutions en- 
gaged in the disposal of bodies have as 
their dominant intent one of profit, and 
hence should be bound by the provisions 
of this act, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as urging 


the amendment of the National Social 
Security Act so as to include cemetery 
and memorial property workers within the 
benefits and provisions of this Act. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Unity of Purpose and Action by 
A. F. of L. 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, In this hour when the fate 
of our nation hangs in the balance the 
members of all American Federation of 
Labor affiliates should and must, in unity, 
remain at the task of building plants and 
producing the necessary arms, munitions, 
and all the needs of our armed forces, 
and 

WHEREAS, Unity of purpose and ac- 
tion is necessary if we are to fulfill our 
part of the important assignment which 
is ours, and 

WHEREAS, Unity is difficult to achieve 
so long as jurisdictional disputes arising 
between affiliated organizations of the 
American Federation of Labor remain un- 
settled and others continue to exist de- 
spite the fact that decisions have been 
rendered by its conventions providing for 
their settlement, and 

WHEREAS, In these critical times when 
the enemies of Labor have launched an 
all-out attack through reactionary mem- 
bers of Congress and the unfriendly sec- 
tion of the press for the purpose of de- 
stroying our free trade-union movement 
and the right to settle our own problems, 
the American Federation of Labor must 
not shirk its responsibility to settle all 
jurisdictional disputes between its af- 
filiated organizations, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That if and when the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, renders a decision in 
a trade dispute the Executive Council 
should then, without fear or favor, co- 
operate fully with the organization in 
whose favor the decision has been ren- 
dered, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
exercise its authority, without delay, to 
the end that the Organized Labor Move- 
ment may be free of internal strife, thus 
making possible the unity needed to meet 
the attacks by the common enemy. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Surrendering the Right of 
Organized Labor 
Resolution No. 103—By Delegate C. J. 


Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 
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WHEREAS, Organized Labor, has al- 
ready surrendered many of their hard- 
earned gains in a spirit of national duty 
to the war effort, and 


WHEREAS, Directives already issued 
by Presidential authority and legislation 
now pending in the halls of Congress 
makes it appear most certain that fur- 
ther and even more drastic sacrifices 
must be made to the workers, and 


WHEREAS, In the administration of 
the war program there are agencies, 
boards and individuals who constantly 
seek to extend their sphere of influence 
and their powers far beyond the authority 
vested in them, and 


WHEREAS, It is no longer a mere 
question of the abrogation of existing 
agreements with employers, but the very 
fundamental rights guaranteed = law 
to a Labor Organization to bargain col- 
lectively and represent its members that 
are rapidly being swept aside, and 


WHEREAS, It now appears imminent 
that we are faced with a general ‘‘freez- 
ing’’ of labor and the workers on their 
job, or in the industry where they work, 
which means the end of free labor for the 
duration of the war, and 


WHEREAS, The constant and continu- 
ed trend to reduce or destroy the long- 
established yfunctions of the labor move- 
ment must have the inevitable effect of 
destroying the faith of newly organized 
workers in their union, and 


WHEREAS, We firmly believe that a 
solid Trades Union Movement is the only 
institution which is capable and indispen- 
sable in either war or peace-time to per- 
petuate a truly democratic way of life, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby goes on record 
as declaring our willingness to assume 
our right and just obligations in the war 
effort, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That with equal determina- 
tion we hereby demand and call upon the 
constituted authorities and agencies of 
the Federal Government to commit them- 
selves without reservation to a guaran- 
tee of the restoration of every right and 
privilege of organized labor with the pass- 
ing of the present national emergency. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


American-Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Unity 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States, to- 
gether with England, Russia and other 
nations, is now part of the United Nations’ 
struggle against the rapacious Axis, and 


WHEREAS, The governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and _ the 
Soviet Union recently concluded to agree 
to vitalize, co-ordinate and make more 
efficacious the prosecution of our com- 
mon war effort against the enemy, ard 


WHEREAS, This common aim could be 
strengthened and the war effort generally 
benefited by closer cooperation among the 
trade union movements of these coun- 
tries, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of closer coopera- 
tion between the trade union movements 
of the United States, Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


India 


Resolution No. 105—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is our belief that an 
underlying principle should be firmly 
ingrained into every part and every pro- 
gram of the war that would literally 
guarantee to the participants in it on 
the side of the United Nations that the 
declaration of the four freedoms, as 
initiated by the President of the United 
States and the Premier of Great Britain 
means what it says and will be-guaran- 
teed to all of the peoples in the United 
Nations, and 


WHEREAS, In making this suggestion 
and recommendation, we are not un- 
mindful that the lack of support to the 
United Nations’ war effort by the Indian 
people is caused because of a feeling of 
resentment that has been growing in 
India for a long period of years because 
of the denial by Gt. Britain of the domin- 
a. status to India and the Indian people, 
an 


WHEREAS, According to press reports, 
the President of the United States has 
already made an offer to act in the 
capacity of a mediator in the dispute be- 
tween England and India, and 


WHEREAS, We urge the President to 
continue his efforts to mediate this dis- 
pute favorably for the United Nations, 
as continued friction between India and 
England will undoubtedly weaken the 
war effort, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we go on record as 
favoring complete freedom for India, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That we urge the Presi- 
dent to intercede in behalf of this objec- 
tive. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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Standardization of Wages 
Before Stabilization 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The formula of the War 
Labor Board, arbitrarily establishing a 
figure of 15 per cent. to compensate for 
the rise in living costs over the level of 
January, 1941, is manifestly unjust in 
that 15 per cent. does not represent the 
actual increase in the costs of basic 
necessities to working people, upon whom 
such increases bear most heavily, and 

WHEREAS, The War Labor Board 
formula for allowable wage _ increases 
especially interferes with the improve- 
ment of the.conditions of work in_in- 
dustries and regions paying sub-standard 
and sub-subsistence wages, and 


WHEREAS, The present threat. to 
“‘freeze’’ wages and to ‘‘freeze’’ workers 
to jobs is a matter of the most grave 
concern to organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The threat of inflation can- 
not be met by freezing a wage structure 
where glaring inequalities of wages exist 
for. the same types of work, not only as 
between different regions, but even within 
the same geographical area, and 

WHEREAS, The problem of migration 
and ‘“‘piracy’’ of labor by employers must 
not be solved by forcing workers to -re- 
main on jobs where wages and working 
conditions are inferior to those of other 
workers in similar employment, and 

WHEREAS, The twin principles of ‘‘A 
Fair Day’s Pay for a Fair Day’s Work”’ 
and ‘‘Equal Pay for Equal Work"’ are 
the only standards acceptable to a Labor 
Movement devoted to winning this war 
—— the dark powers of Nazi tyranny, 
an 

WHEREAS, The effect of rigid formulas 
for ‘‘freezing’’ and stabilizing, without 
the most zealous effort to establish stand- 
ards of fair and equal pay for the same 
work, will have the disastrous effect of 
demoralizing workers, thus retarding pro- 
acne for the war effort, therefore, be 
t 

RESOLVED, That the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
recommend to the incoming Executive 
Council the adoption of a policy and an 
effective program which will establish 
standards of fair and equal pay for the 
same work, before approving any rigid 
formula for the freezing of wages or 
jobs, as advanced by any agency or Gov- 
ernment. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Poll-Tax 


Resolution No. 107—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, At a time in history when 
the United States, along with all freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, are fighting 
for their very existence and the demo- 
cratic way of life, several million Amer- 
ican citizens are denied the right to vote 
in eight Southern States due to the out- 
moded, undemocratic poil-tax require- 
ments, and 


WHEREAS, Some of thé most anti- 
labor, anti-social legislation is endorsed, 
initiated, and pushed through Congress by 
poll-tax representatives and senators such 
as Cotton Ed Smith of Virginia, author 
of the Smith amendments, elected in 
many cases by only 8 per cent of their 
constituents, all such legislation impeding 
the war effort and serving as a severe 
blow to national unity, and 


WHEREAS, The Executive Council of: 
the American Federation of Labor has 
taken a firm and concrete stand against 
the poll-tax as a requisite for voting, and 


WHEREAS, There is now buried in a 
Congressional Committee a Bill to outlaw 
the poll-tax, requiring only 16 signatures 
on a petition to bring it to the floor of 
Congress, and 


WHEREAS, The passage of the anti- 
poll-tax bill by Congress would serve to 
more completely involve in the nation’s 
war effort against the Axis those several 
million citizens living in these eight South- 
ern States, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record in favor 
of the passage of the anti-poll-tax bill, 
and urges our Congressional Represen- 
tatives, both in the House and Senate, 
to fight for the passage of the Bill, and 
does specifically request those who have 
not yet signed the petition to bring the 
bill out of Committee, to do so im- 
mediately. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


United Seamen’s Service, Inc. 


Resolution No. 108—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Merchant 
seamen, prior to the war and before the 
entry of our country into the war against 
the Axis, have continually sailed our mer- 
chant ships all over the world, carrying 
supplies, ammunition, food, etc., to our 
armed forces and to the armed forces of 
our Allies, and 


WHEREAS, Hundreds of our merchant 
ships have been sunk by enemy submarines 
and blasted out of the waters by enemy 
dive-bombers, with the result that ap- 
proximately 1,800 American merchant sea- 
men have lost their lives and thousands 
of others have suffered physically and 
mentally through nerve-wracking attacks 
by enemy war craft, and by spending 
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days, weeks, and even months in life- 
rafts and life-boats, and undergoing phy- 
sical and mental tortures, and 


WHEREAS, Recreational and convales- 
cent facilities have been established by 
popular subscription for the armed forces, 
such as the Navy and Army boys, but 
there are no facilities established to take 
eare of our merchant seamen who are 
considered in active war service, yet thou- 
sands of them have no place to go to 
regain their health and heal their shat- 
tered nerves after experiencing enemy 
action at sea, and 


WHEREAS, Recently a non-profit cor- 
poration was organized in Washington, 
D. C., by Admiral Emory S. Land, and 
Henry J. Kaiser was appoined Chairman, 
which is to be called the United Seamen’s 
Service, Inc., specifically to raise $5,000,- 
000 to establish convalescent homes and 
recreational facilities for American and 
Allied merchant seamen, and 


WHEREAS, President Roosevelt said 
as follows about the United Seamen’s 
Service: 


“In the newly organized United Sea- 
men’s Service, the people of our Country 
have an instrument through which we 
may discharge a small part of our debt 
to merchant seamen—the men who are 
vitalizing the vast tonnage we are pro- 
ducing to defend our way of life. 


“The men of our merchant marine need 
facilities for rest and recreation, a chance 
to build up the strength and fortitude 
necessary for their hazardous journeys 
carrying the implements of war to our 
fighting forces. Through the United Sea- 
men’s Service, whose purposes and aims 
I heartily endorse, rest, recreation and 
recuperation centers will be established 
for them. Friendly, human service will 
be ready for them ashore. 


“The United Seamen’s Service is an 
undertaki: deserving the fullest sup- 
port of the American people. It com- 
mands the thoughtful consideration all of 
us want to show to our merchant seamen. 
Sept. 11, 1942, Franklin D. Roosevelt’, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as whole- 
heartedly endorsing this organization and 
this most humane project, and call upon 
all affiliated organizations and Organized 
Labor as a whole to endorse this project 
and to donate financially to it as much 
as they possibly can and as soon as pos- 
sible, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all financial dona- 
tions be made payable to United Seamen’s 
Service, Inc., and forwarded to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the United Seamen’s 
service at Washington, D. C. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


President Roosevelt's Seven-Point 
Program 


Resolution No. 109—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The. seven-point program 
for economic stabilization proposed by 
President Roosevelt contains the elements 
necessary to secure the home front and 
provide the transition of war economy. We 
realize that sacrifices will have to be 
made by all sections of the people in the 
course of the war The tremendous drain 
on the production facilities of the nation 
for the manufacture of the machinery of 
war will bring a sharp curtailment in 
the production of civilian goods, and 

WHEREAS, ' President Roosevelt’s 
seven-point program provides for equality 
of sacrifice, by calling for: 

(1) Heavier taxes, with the main- 
tenance of personnel and Corporate 
profits at a low reasonable rate, and 
the limitation of private incomes to 
$25,000 a year. 

(2) Ceilings on prices and rents. 

(3) Wage stabilization. 

(4) Stabilization of farm prices. 

(5) Purchasing of war bonds. 

_(6) Rationing of essential commodi- 

ties. 

(7) Limitation of installment buying, 
and encouragement payment of debts 
and mortgages, and 


WHEREAS, Since the American people 
are in this war together, this program 
cannot be applied in piecemeal or in a 
haphazard fashion. We oppose those who 
clamor for the application of all sections 
except the one affecting their private 
interests, and we equally condemn any 
effort of a single group to hold back in its 
support of this program over the demand 
that all sections be applied before the one 
dealing with their place in the economic 
structure, and 


WHEREAS, There being no place in 
this program for any special interests, we 
concur in this program of our Commander- 
in-Chief, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as urging 
the adoption of the following steps neces- 
sary to guarantee the effective enforce- 
ment of the seven-point program and 
its contribution to the speediest victory 
over the Axis: 


(1) Immediate revision of the pend- 
ing tax bill along the lines proposed 
by Organized Labor. The tax bill must 
stem from the principle of equality of 
sacrifice and avoid placing the major 
burden of the war on the lower income 
brackets. 

(2) Rigid enforcement of ceilings on 
prices and rents, and extension of the 
scope of price fixing to commodities 
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now sky-rocketing because of lack of 
control. 

(3) The principle of wage stabilization 
should take into consideration the labor 
supply, prevention of labor pirating, in- 
crease in the cost of living, and _ the 
substantial lifting of sub-standard 
wages as a necessary step towards the 
maintenance of morals and to increase 
production. 

(4) We heartily condemn the program 
now being advanced by the so-called 
Congressional farm block. 

(5) We encourage maximum purchase 
of war bonds by the membership of our 
Union, and urge they adopt the Ad- 
ministration’s program of payroll de- 
ductions of ten per cent for the purchase 
of bonds. 


(6) Strict enforcement of rationing 
and the extension of rationing to cover 
all commodities where production has 
been terminated or curtailed. 

(7) Labor has ‘perhaps the greatest 
stake in the enforcement of this seven- 
point program. Laboring groups are 
the first to suffer from_ inflationary 
conditions and have the least remedy 
against depression of their living stan- 
dards by rocketing prices. The effective 
enforcement of the program for eco- 
nomic stabilization calls for broad repre- 
sentation by labor on all government 
boards entrusted with this program. 
This should include representation on 
both the policy-making bodies and the 
various administrative agencies such as 
rationing boards, etc.; and be it further 
_RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 

tion be forwarded to the President of the 
United States. 
Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Defense Workers Transfer of 
Membership 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegate George 
W. Lawson, Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many of our present 
manufacturing plants, due to the total 
war effort, are at the present time manu- 
facturing articles and using materials 
entirely different from what they have 
in the past, and 

WHEREAS, Many more factories will 
be making changes in types of articles 
manufactured and materials used, and 

WHEREAS, This _ necessitates many 
changes in place and types of employ- 
ment of workers, and 

WHEREAS, Many of our union mem- 
bers may have to work on jobs coming 
under a different jurisdiction than that 
covered b their present membership, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That on Defense Produc- 
tion Work, International Unions having 
jurisdiction accept into their Union, mem- 


bers in good standing of any A. F. of L. 
union, without the payment of their re- 
spective initiation fee, for the duration 
of the war. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Wage Readjustment for Men Dis- 
charged From Armed Forces 
and War Production 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegate Reu- 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The war effort of our 
country has dislocated the ordinary 
economic life of the nation by diverting 
the channels of trade and industry from 
peactime commodity production to essen- 
tial war production, and 


WHEREAS, According to _ Selective 
Service Director Brig. Gen. Hershey the 
year 1943 will find some ten to thirteen 
million men in the armed forces of the 
U. S. A., and 


WHEREAS, At the end of the war 
these millions of men, atong with an 
equal or greater number of workers now 
engaged in war work will be released to 
seek civil employment which will not be 
available due to the curtailment of 
civilian consumption during the war and 
the time lapse necessary to change our 
war production back to commodity pro- 
duction, and 


WHEREAS, This huge surplus of labor 
at such a time of economic dislocation 
would depress wage levels and imperil 
working conditions and create a situation 
that would have serious consequences to 
labor and the trade union movement un- 
less steps are taken to bring about an 
orderly control of this dangerous condi- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, Some plan that will main- 
tain the living standard of the workers 
and assist the restoration of normalcy 
should come from the labor movement of 
this country, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor at its 1942 convention work 
for the enactment of a law that will 
procure an adequate readjustment wage 
paid by the Federal Government to all 
workers discharged from the armed 
forces or displaced from war production 
until they can  be_ reabsorbed into 
economic life. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Pan-American Federation 
of Labor 
Resolution No. 112—By Delegate P. 
Rivera Martinez, Central Labor Union, 
San Juan, P. R. 
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WHEREAS, The sixty-first annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor held at Seattle, Washington, Oc- 
tober 6 to 16, 1941, approved the follow- 
ing Resolutions: 

No. 146.—‘‘To extend the benefits of 
the Social Security Act to the workers of 
Puerto Rico’’; 


No. 155.—‘‘To extend the benefits of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act to the Island of 
Puerto Rico’’; 


No. 170.—‘‘To revive the activities of 
— Pan American Federation of Labor’’, 
an 


WHEREAS, In spite of the efforts put 
forth the workers of Puerto Rico are 
still unjustly deprived of the benefits of 
the above mentioned Acts, and no prac- 
tical measure has been adopted to comply 
with the provisions of Resolution No. 170, 
above referred to, therefore, be it, 


RESOLVED, That this Sixty-Second 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor hereby ratifies again the Resolu- 
tions above referred to and instructs the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to use all legal means 
possible to obtain for the workers of 
Puerto Rico the benefits of these Acts, 
and to make more effective the provisions 
of Resolution No. 170 on the activities of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on International 
Labor Relations. 


St. Paul Standardization Salary 
Plan 


Resolution No. 118—By Delegates Fred 
W. Baer and James Preston, International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, A concerted effort is being 
made by taxpayer groups in an attempt 
to have the so-called “St. Paul Salary 
Standardization Plan’’ adopted for all 
municipal employees throughout the 
United States, and 


WHEREAS, It is the hope of the spon- 
sors of this legislation to enlarge the 
scope of the St. Paul Plan to other pri- 
vate employees, should they be successful 
in ees it upon municipal employees, 
an 


WHEREAS, From first-hand informa- 
tion and statistics obtained by representa- 
tives who were sent to St. Paul to study 
this plan, it was stated by Mr. J. B. Probst 
who originated the plan, that it is already 
in operation in 703 cities at the present 
time, although he refused to supply a list 
of the same, and 


WHEREAS, From written statements 
obtained from city employees, and unions 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, the plan is noth- 
ing but a puré and simple instrument for 
keeping wages down and has proved a 
drastic obstacle to overcome when at- 
tempts are made to adjust wages and 
salaries fairly, and 


WHEREAS, Should the movement 
spread to other states it may jeopardize 
and become a major threat to all forms 
of public and private labor, and 


WHEREAS, The seriousness of this 
attempt is of such import that in Septem- 
ber of last year the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Central Trades and Labor Council 
and the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor went on record as being opposed 
to the St. Paul Salary Standardization 
Plan, and further instructed all Minne- 
sota local unions to avoid the incorpora- 
tion of any ‘‘Cost of Living’’ formulas 
in labor contracts by reason of their 
detrimental influence as experienced in 
the past, and 


WHEREAS, The International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, at its convention 
held in Columbus, Ohio, September 14-17, 
1942, went on record as being opposed to 
the adoption of any ‘‘Cost of Living’’ con- 
tracts or plans of a similar nature to the 
St. Paul Plan, and has warned all local 
unions in the International Association 
of Fire Fighters to take precautions 
against the attempts of groups which 
would attempt to place’ any such type 
plan in effect, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates as- 
sembled at this, the sixty-second conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
go on record as being opposed to the 
adoption of any ‘Cost of Living’’ con- 
tracts or plans of a similar nature to the 
St. Paul Plan. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Poll-Tax Repeal 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Discrimination against the 
Negro people has long been a blight on 
our country’s democratic principles, and 
the poll-tax law in the South is a par- 
ticularly flagrant manifestation of such 
discrimination, and 


WHEREAS, The Nation recognizes the 
important contribution the Negro people 
are making and can make to the Nation's 
war effort, and 


WHEREAS, The pee-eae law allows 
many Southern reactionary politicians to 
enter Congress on a tiny minority of 
actual votes and thus permits them to be 
in a position to hamper the full prosecu- 
tion of the war, and 


WHEREAS, It is particularly important 
this November to elect a Congress which 
will be 100 per cent. behind the Presi- 
dent’s war program and 


WHEREAS, The continuation of the 
poll-tax law would give sustenance to the 
pro-Hitler forces still in our country in 
their attempt to undermine the war- 
effort, and 
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WHEREAS, The repeal of the poll-tax 
law would be a strong assurance to all 
colonial peoples that the United Nations 
are waging a truly democratic war, and 


WHEREAS, Repeal of the _ poll-tax 
measure would strike a powerful blow 
against the ‘‘white supremacy’’ movement 
of Governors Talmadge and Dixon and 
Horace Wilkinson, which represents the 
hope of reaction for continued subver- 
sion of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and 


WHEREAS, A large section of the 
whites in the South are disfranchised by 
the poll-tax, therefore, ke it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record urging the 
repeal of the poll-tax. 


Referred to Commitee on Legislation. 


Appointment of Substitute Clerks 
to Regular Clerkship in the 
Postal Service 


Resolution No. 115—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHERBAS, Lines of communication are 
all-important in the defense of the coun- 
try and in the conduct of the war, and 

WHEREAS, The Post Office Department 
has traditionally and consistently main- 
tained lines of communication under all 
conditions, and 

WHEREAS, An_ exceptionally heavy 
burden falls on the San Francisco Post 
Office because of its strategic position in 
the first line of defense and also as the 
port of embarkation in the present crisis, 
and 

WHEREAS, Many trained men in _ the 
San Francisco Post Office have volun- 
teered or have been called into the armed 
forces of the country and many more 
will be called, and 

WHEREAS, Increased retirement de- 
ductions reduce the hourly rate of pay for 
qualified and trained substitutes with 
years of service to 62 cents per hour, and 

WHEREAS, Conditions of employment 
in private industry are very much more 
attractive than in the postal service and 
many trained men are leaving the postal 
qoeviee to take up employment in private 
industry, and 

WHEREAS, The loss of the services of 
those trained men who have left the 
Postal Service has not been replaced ex- 
cept by untrained temporary help, with 
the result that overtime is excessive, and 


WHEREAS, The Post Office Depart- 
ment has adopted a policy of withholding 
the filling of vacancies in the service by 
normal causes, such as death and retire- 
ments, and 


WHEREAS, It is most unfair to the 
qualified substitutes in the postal service 
to withhold their deserved promotion to 
regular positions left vacant by normal 
causes, and 

WHEREAS, The Honorable Thomas E. 
Scanlon, Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania has introduced a bill H. R. 
7404, which provides that all regular va- 
cancies in the postal service shall be 
promptly filled by promotion of eligible 
substitutes, and which further provides 
that vacancies occurring as a result of 
employees entering the armed forces shall 
be filled by eligible substitutes on a pro- 
visional basis for the duration of the 
war, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor recognize the advisabil- 
ity of maintaining a highly efficient postal 
system in these times of great stress, and 
does hereby petition the Postmaster 
General of the United States to take im- 
mediate steps to fill all legitimate exist- 
ing vacancies in the regular clerical force 
in all post offices with qualified substi- 
tute employees, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the aforemen- 
tioned H. R. 7404, and does petition that 
the House Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee immediately render a favorable 
report on this bill. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Local Housing Authorities 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, One of the points of pro- 
duction that is absolutely essential to the 
successful carrying out of the produc- 
tion war machinery in America is the 
quick establishment of housing facilities 
for war workers in sufficient quantity and 
quality, and located close to the was 
plants, and 


WHEREAS, The plans for the construc- 
tion of such housing is under the super- 
vision of the Federal Housing Authority 
and National Housing Agency, jointly 
creating cumbersome machinery and 
sometimes operating in opposite direc 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, Local housing authorities 
have been set up in various cities ani 
are of limited authority, and 


WHEREAS, It is believed that if thes« 
local housing authorities had a greater 
scope of authority and discretion, the 
problem of war housing would be facili- 
tated very materially, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor recommend to the prope: 
authorities that the local Housing Author- 
ities be vested with the democratic right 
to determine the needs of their respective 
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localities; be designated the sole agency 
for determination of such need; be 
granted the power of development of a 
reasonable and equitable method for 
securing without undue delay, from the 
Federal Government, the necessary funds 
to plan, construct, and manage War 
Housing projects with the highest co- 
ordination of skills; to the objective that 
American workers will be fittingly housed 
to produce to their greatest capacity in 
the service of our ultimate victory, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
Federation be instructed to appoint an 
appropriate Committee to consult and 


work with the Housing Authorities in the 
State. 


Referred to Committee on Building 
Trades. 


Minimum Monthly Annuity for 
Railroad Workers 


Resolution No. 117—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Engineers and Firemen have pro- 
posals pending to submit to Congress to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act so as 
to establish a maximum monthly annuity 
of $175, and 

WHEREAS, The proposals do not pro- 
vide a minimum monthly annuity for 
menial workers on railroads, and 

WHEREAS, Actuaries will be required 
to calculate the premium costs for such 
annuities and said costs will be apportion- 
ed equally between the carriers and their 
employees, and 

WHEREAS, Ninety dollars ($90) is a 
reasonable minimum monthly annuity to 
maintain the American standard of living, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as endors- 
ing the sum of ninety dollars ($90) as a 
minimum monthly annuity for railroad 
workers, 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Compensation for Captured Wake 
Island Construction Workers 


Resolution No. 118—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Over 2,000 construction 
workers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor employed at Wake, 
Guam, and other Islands, fought as 
bravely as they worked to defend our 
country against the enemy attack, and 

WHEREAS, These construction workers 
were finally overwhelmed, together with 


the members of the armed forces, by the 
enemy and have been imprisoned, and 

WHEREAS, Compensation for all mem- 
bers of the armed forces and these civil- 
ian employees working for the Govern- 
ment under civil service has been provid- 
ed pr by legislation passed by Congress, 
anc 

WHEREAS, Only _ the_ construction 
workers and other civilian employees not 
working under civil service for the Gov- 
ernment, all of whom are now imprison- 
ed by the enemy at hard labor, are ex- 
cluded from all compensation, except that 
their dependents are allowed paltry sums 
by the Old Age Pension Division of the 
Social Security Service, and 

WHEREAS, S. 2329 introduced in the 
Senate by Senators Walsh, LaFollette and 
Thomas, would provide for compensation 
to these needy imprisoned workers and 
their dependents, and 

WHEREAS, Powerful opposition from 
anti-labor sources has succeeded in stall- 
ing the adoption of this meritorious mea- 
sure, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now assembled go on 
record as endorsing S. 2329; and, be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we immediately urge 
all members of Congress and all other 
interested governmental bodies to pass 
immediately this measure in relief of 
these men and their needy dependents. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Civil Service Court of Appeals 


Resolution No. 119—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is an urgent need 
for a law granting employees the right 
of appeal from the judgment of offi- 
cials in cases involving removal from 
the service, reduction in salary, or other 
severe disciplinary action, and 

WHEREAS, Injustices may frequently 
be inflicted upon pcstal employees in the 
absence of such _ protective measures, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record as endorsing 
the enactment of a law establishing a 
Civil Service Court of Appeals. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Salary Increase for Postal 
Employees 
Resolution No. 120—By Delegate C. J. 


Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The constant study of 
schemes, Postal Guide and Postal Rules 
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and Regulations is necessary in_ order 
to equip Post Office Clerks mentally for 
their duties, which definitely places them 
in a highly skilled, technical class of 
labor, and 

WHEREAS, The prices of all commo- 
dities have been constantly rising for the 
past three years and are continuing to 
rise, as evidenced by all known commo- 
dity indices, and 

WHEREAS, Throughout the length and 
breadth of these United States labor of 
all classes, and especially skilled, tech- 
nical labor, have demanded and have se- 
cured increased wages due to the higher 
living costs, and 

WHEREAS, Post Office employees 
have not had an increase in pay since 
1925, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as endors- 
ing the quick passage of increase in pay 
for Postal Employees. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Overtime for Postal Clerks 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Government recognizes 
the justice of overtime pay at the rate 
of time and one-half in private industry 
and requires private industry te pay 
that rate to all employees engaged in 
interstate commerce, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Oflice 
Clerks in their demand for time and one- 
half rate of pay for overtime. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Postal Employees’ Optional Retire- 
ment After Thirty Years 


Resolution No. 122—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The present retirement law 
does not allow one to retire from the 
Post Office Department until he is sixty 
ae old at a full retirement annuity. 
anc 


WHEREAS, The retirement law in 
many respects is unfair, unjust, and dis- 
criminates against those entering into the 
service at an early age, requiring them 
to work as long as forty years before be- 
os eligible for retirement, therefore, 
e 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Office 


Clerks in their position favoring the en- 
actment of legislation that would provide 
for thirty-year retirement at full an- 
nuity, regardless of age or roster title. 
Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Post Office Promotions by Civil 
Service Examination 


Resolution No. 123—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Promotions in the _ post 
office are now made by the personal choice 
of the appointing power, and 


WHEREAS, This method embodies in 
actual practice the worst features of the 
spoils system, as definitions of merit are 
formed to suit the individual prejudices 
of the appointing power, and 


WHEREAS, The Civil Service law, rules 
and regulations provide for promotion 
by examination, and 

WHEREAS, Tests of fitness, not only to 
determine an applicant’s technical knowl- 
edge, but also to determine his ability 
to supervise personnel, have in the past 
few years been developed to a high de- 
gree of accuracy, and 

WHEREAS, A concrete and objective 
basis for promotion made public to all 
employees of the Department would re- 
dound to the benefit of the Department, 
the public, and to every employee of the 
Department anxious to express the best 
within him in his chosen life work, there- 
fore, be 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks in their petition to the President 
of the United States to use the authority 
vested in him by the Civil Service Act to 
have instituted in the Post Office De- 
partment a system of promotion by open 
competitive examination based on the best 
acceptable procedure and the findings of 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


War Service Appointments for 
Postal Clerks 


Resolution No. 124—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State I"ederation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Appointments of postal 
substitute clerks to regular clerk posi- 
tions in the Postal Service have been sus- 
pended in order to avoid retrenchment at 
the conclusion of the national emergency, 
and 

WHEREAS, All other Government 
agencies are continuing to make full regu- 
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lar appointment, as authorized under 
the War Service Appointments Act, as 
well as normal replacements, and 

WHEREAS, Postal substitute clerks 
are willing to accept retrenchment, if 
necessary, and the denial of these ap- 
pointments constitutes discriminatory ac- 
tion toward this large body of Govern- 
ment employees, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks in urging immediate proposal of 
legislation toward bringing about appoint- 
ments for all vacancies, including those 
included in the -War Service Appointment 
Act. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Citizenship of Natural-born 
Americans 


Resolution No. 125—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Today, fifty-four million 
Americans who were born in the United 
States are unable to prove either their 
age or their citizenship, and 

WHEREAS,' It is almost impossible to 
secure employment in most of the defense 
industries without a birth certificate, and 

WHEREAS, Naturalized citizens get the 
preference on these jobs, leaving natural 
born citizens unemployed or compelled to 
take any kind of makeshift jobs they are 
able to secure, and 

WHEREAS, Bill H. R. No. 7239 which 
will remedy this situation, is in Commit- 
tee and has been for several months, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor petition Congress to take 
same out of committee as soon as pos- 
sible. : 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Civil Service for All National 
Memorial Property Employees 


Resolution No. 126—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Cemetery and memorial 
property workers who are not employed 
by the United States Government are not 
classed in this certain type of work, and 


WHEREAS, The rate of pay for these 
workers employed in the national ceme- 
teries and memorial properties is far be- 
low theg wage scale provided for in the 
working agreement of the mausoleum, 
columbarium and cemetery workers 


unions and is detrimental to organized 
labor and the mausoleum, columbarium 
and cemetery employees’ unions, and 


WHEREAS, All United States Govern- 
ment employees, with the exception of 
armed forces and cemetery and memorial 
property employees, are classed in their 
respective crafts under Civil Service, and 

WHEREAS, Men working in cemeteries 
and memorial properties should have the 
protection of Civil Service and be classi- 
fled as mausoleum, columbarium and 
cemetery employees and enjoy a wage 
comparable to that earned by organized 
mausoleum, columbariua. and cemetery 
employees, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as endors- 
ing a minimum wage payable under Civil 
Service for said national memorial prop- 
ert employees of one hundred eighty 
dol ars ($180) per month with two weeks’ 
vacation with pay per year. 

Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Prevailing Union Rate for Govern- 
ment Elevator and Maintenance 
Employees 


Resolutien No. i27—By Delegate C. J. 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Government of the 
United States of America has and now is 
acquiring improved real estate for gov- 
ernmental purposes, and 


WHEREAS, The elevator operators and 
other maintenance employees employed in 
said properties were being paid the pre- 
vailing union wage at the time of acquis- 
ition of such properties, and 


WHEREAS, The government has, upon 
acquiring said properties, reduced the 
prevailing union rate of pay to said ele- 
vator operators and maintenance em- 
ployees, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED. 1. That the policy and 
practice of the government of the United 
States of America, in reducing and lower- 
ing the prevailing union rate of pay to 
elevator operators and maintenance em- 
ployees employed in said properties ac- 
quired by the government of the United 
States of America, be and the same is 
hereby protested. 


2. That the government of the United 
States of America, upon acquiring an 
property for its use and purpose, shall 
pay to the employees thereof, the prevail- 
ing union rate of pay in force at the time 
of acquiring the property. 


8. That the American Federation of 
Labor be requested to take all necessary 
action and steps to require the United 
States Government to pay the elevator 
operators and maintenance employees the 
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prevailing union rate of pay in force at 
the time the Government acquires the 
property. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


Merchant Marine Training 
Schools 


Resolution No. 128—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States has 
committed itself to a policy of increasing 
the U. S. Merchant Marine, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Government 


has established training stations for 
licensed officers and unlicensed personnel 
located in the various sections of the 
United States, namely: 

= Trumbull, New London, Connecti- 
cut. . 

Government Island, Alameda, California. 

United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, New York, New York. 

Hoffman Island, New York, New York. 

bo Petersburg, Florida. 

heepshead Bay, New York. 

Port Hueneme, California. 

Gollupsi Island Radio School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and 


WHEREAS, These training stations or 
schools are under the direct supervision 
of the U. S. War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, All vessels of the merchant 
marine of the United States are directly 
or indirectly under the control of the 
War Shipping Administration, and 


WHEREAS, The men employed as 
Masters, Mates, Chief Engineers, Assist- 
ant Engineers are licensed by the Mer- 
chant Marine Inspectors, U.S. Coast 
Guard after passing a Federal examina- 
tion; and these men, to obtain that license, 
must have spent a certain amount of 
time at sea to obtain the practical experi- 
ence, and after being licensed by the U. S. 
Government are of necessity employed 
and controlled by the U. S. Government, 
or by private lines which are at present 
operated under the control of the War 
Shipping Administration, and 

WHEREAS, The safety of the crew, 
the passengers, the cargo, and the vessels 
are of vital importance to this nation, and 

WHEREAS, At the present time there 
are in the United States four state Mari- 
time Academies; namely, the California 
Maritime Academy, Marine Maritime 
Academy, Massachusetts Maritime Acad- 
emy, and New York State Maritime 
Academy, maintained by the various 
States, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of these stations 
and school ships operated by the States 
is out of all proportion to their useful- 
ness, if any, and a waste of the taxpay- 
ers’ money, and only create confusion and 


a duplication of the academies operated 
solely by the U. S. Government, through 
the War Shipping Administration, there- 
fore,. be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as being 
opposed to the duplication of maritime 
academies by the States, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we favor permanent 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academies under 
the sole control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the incorporation of the pres- 
ent state academies under the _ super- 
vision of the U. S. Government-operated 
training schools, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we petition and re- 
quest the War Shipping Administration to 
the effect that the education and train- 
ing ot officers and personnel of the Mer- 
chant Marine of the United States, both 
publicly and privately owned, and under 
the control of the Federal Government, 
be exclusively in the hands of those who 
have gained their knowledge afid prac- 
tical experience in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine on either public or privately owned 
vessels, and who have proved by their 
experience that they are the only ones 
able and qualified to understand the prob- 
lems that are peculiar and_ exclusive 
problems of the U. S. Merchant Marine. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Training Within Plant 


Resolution No. 129—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The tremendous need of 
skilled and semi-skilled craftsmen is be- 
ing felt with an ever greater pressure by 
the war industries, due to the induction 
of so many wage-earners into the armed 
forces, and 


WHEREAS, The paramount need of 
continuing uninterrupted production in 
the successful prosecution of our war ef- 
fort requires no further elucidation, and 


WHEREAS, In order to maintain this 
uninterrupted production, it is the duty 
of the labor unions to help supply the 
necessary skilled or semi-skilled crafts- 
men to the war industries, and 


WHEREAS, Plans for training these 
skilled and semi-skilled craftsmen within 
the plants under the jurisdiction of the 
unions in collaboration with management 
have proved highly successful in a num- 
ber of war industries, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, ‘That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as favor- 
ing the training-within-plant plan wher- 
ever it is possible, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the unions initiate 
such policies. 

Referred to Commission on Education. 
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Rehabilitation of Disabled Mili- 
tary Service Men and Women 


Resolution No. 130—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It became necessary for 
the United States of America to declare 
war against the Axis Dictator Powers on 
December 8, 1941, immediately following 
the treacherous attack that was made 
upon the United States of America at 
Pearl Harbor by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and 

WHEREAS, Men and women from all 
walks of life have been inducted into the 
armed military forces of our Government 
to wage active combat against Axis ag- 
gression, and 

WHEREAS, It is inevitable that many 
of our young men and women who now 
service our country to preserve for us 
the principles of democracy upon which 
our country was founded will be wounded 
and disabled by reason of the _ heroic 
sacrifice that they are making, and 

WHEREAS, It is just as inevitable that 
these men and women, after they have 
been returned to our communities, must 
immediately be rehabilitated in order that 
they may maintain their self-respect by 
sustaining themselves and carrying on a 
useful life, and 

WHEREAS, Existing facilities in the 
public schools make such immediate re- 
habilitation possible, irrespective of what 
the endeavors of these disabled ex-service 
people may be, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend that Boards 
of Education throughout the States at 
once set up machinery and inform every 
person who has been disabled in the ser- 
vice of our country of the existing facili- 
ties now available for rehabilitation 
training to all who have suffered dis- 
abilities in this war, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention like- 
wise recommend that all local State and 
Government educational agencies be re- 
quired to immediately organize and oper- 
ate training centers throughout the States 
to teach these disabled veterans the trade 
or occupation to which they are best 
adapted, and be it further. 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor request our Congressmen 
and Senators to petition the Congress of 
the United States of America to appro- 
priate the necessary monies to put such 
training programs into operation on a 
nation-wide scale, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor petition the Congress of 
the United States of America to pay a 
reasonable amount of money to all people 
who have been disabled in the service of 
their country to the extent that they will 
be allowed to completely rehabilitate 
themselves. 

Referred to Committee on Education. 


Protecting Educational Opportuni- 
ties for the Young 


Resolution No. 131—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Although immense expen- 
ditures for war are forcing us to curtail 
funds for many civilian purposes, and 

WHEREAS, There are some civilian 
activities which are as indispensable to 
life and the war itself as are military 
and production preparations and should 
not be jeopardized even in this hour of 
peril, and 

WHEREAS, Educational opportunities 
for the young seeking to develop their 
minds and their trainings for the various 
occupations and provisions in life are of 
greater importance today than ever be- 
fore, not only to win the war through a 
continually renewed supply of technically 
skilled workers on all fronts at home and 
abroad, but to ensure the peace that will 
follow, and 


WHEREAS, We must see to’it that ap- 
propriations for this purpose are main- 
tained without limit or restriction of these 
vital activities, and 

WHEREAS, Sufficient properly trained 
personnel for teaching positions is being 
seriously threatened because persons 
trained for teaching now find they can 
get higher incomes by taking positions in 
government service or private business, 
and 

WHEREAS, The basic pay of Govern- 
ment stenographers or clerks is approxi- 
mately $1500 a year, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record favoring 
salaries for all school teachers to be high- 
er than this minimum, because of the 
time required for the training and the 
need of attracting the most competent 
personnel. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 1382—By Delegate Reu- 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor was instrumental in the enact- 
ment of the Fitzgerald Act by which the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship was 
created as a permanent part of +he 
United States Government for the purpose 
of establishing planned systems for the 
development of thoroughly skilled crafts- 
men through apprenticeship, and 

WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship advocates the establish- 
ment and administration of apprentice- 
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ship training through joint participation 
by Tabor and management committees, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor approves this policy as demo- 
cratic, well advised, thoroughly adaptable, 
exceedingly effective and most efficient in 
the administration of apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war program is dependent upon 
the ability of this nation to out-produce 
the Axis powers, and it is imperative 
that we have an adequate supply of com- 
petent mechanics not only to produce war 
materials with their skills, but to super- 
vise and direct those of lesser skills who 
are also necessary for the production of 
the needed materials, and 


WHEREAS, In the winning of _ the 
Peace to follow the present bloody bap- 
tism which the world is experiencing, it 
will be imperative that many mechanics, 
possessed of full skills of their respec- 
tive trades, will be so necessary that the 
nation cannot permit the trades to be 
dissipated in this time of emergency, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its field representa- 
tives and the effective operation of its 
fair and democratic farsighted policies, 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
has so functioned that it is one govern- 
méntal agency in which the American 
Federation of Labor has full and implicit 
confidence, and 

WHEREAS, The demand by both or- 
ganized labor and management for the 
services of the field staff of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship to assist 
in the development of sound apprentice- 
ship programs is continually growing and 
is now of such proportion that it cannot 
be met by the present field staff, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assembled, 
urges that all affiliated organizations 
contact their Congressmen and United 
States Senators and request that the staff 
of the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship be increased to meet the demands 
being made upon it and that Congress 
be requested to increase the appropria- 
tion for this essential agency to the ex- 
tent that its present staff may be at least 
doubled, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be instructed to use its 
best efforts to see that the above recom- 
mendation is carried out. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Fire Fighters Status in Trade 
Unions ? 


Resolution No. 133—By Delegates Fred 
W. Baer and James Preston, International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, There are members of or- 
ganized labor who have entered the ser- 


vice of various fire departments who have 
continued to hold membership or with- 
drawal cards in their trade union or 
craft, and 

WHEREAS, Many of these members 
never join the Fire Fighters local while 
they are members of the fire department, 
and 

WHEREAS, Many of these men are 
now retiring to take fire protection jobs 
in industry or are taking jobs at their 
old trade as good union members, when 
in reality they never joined the Fire 
Fighters local while employed in the fire 
department, and 

WHEREAS, As a result of this practice 
the delegates to the International Assoc- 
iation of Fire Fighters convention, held 
at Columbus, Ohio, September 14-17, 1942, 
went on record as condemning the prac- 
tice of any union taking dues from any 
person who was not a paid-up member of 
a Fire Fighters local at the time he left 
the service of a regular fire department, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the respective unions 
take the proper steps so that persons who 
were former firemen or fire department 
officers shall be denied membership in 
their unions unless they were members 
of the Fire Fighters union at the time of 
their retiring or leaving the regular fire 
department service. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Dual Unionism on Railroads 


Resolution No. 134—By Jackson County 
Federation of Labor. 

WHEREAS, For a considerable period 
of time there has been a dual organiza- 
tion on the railroads, and 

WHEREAS, This dual organization has 
been very detrimental to our organization 
in causing trouble in the rank and file, 
and 

WHEREAS, This dual organization is 
very active in putting pressure on new 
employees to join their organization, al- 
though they have no contract to protect 
these employees, and 

WHEREAS, This organization is known 
as the Utility workers and is set up sole- 
ly for the purpose of encroaching on our 
membership, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That our respective inter- 
national officers put forth a unified effort 
to have this dual organization disbanded 
so that peace and harmony can again 
prevail. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


Johns-Manville Employees’ 
Organizing Campaign 
Resolution No. 135—By Delegate Reu- 


ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, Federal Labor Union 19508 
of Waukegan, Illinois will immediately 
open negotiations with the Waukegan, 
Illinois plant of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration for the purpose of pegs So a 
new contract, such contract to include 
union shop provisions, and 


WHEREAS, The Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration is a large manufacturer of build- 
ing materials, ninety per cent of which is 
consumed through the hands of A. F. 
of L. tradesmen, with seventeen factories 
and mines in the United States and Can- 
ada, employing approximately 20,000 
workers, and 


WHEREAS, Federal Labor Union 19508 
believes that a union shop agreement 
would insure a stronger and better unity 
and harmony among all the workers and 
by that a better and higher rate of pro- 
duction could be reached and maintained 
to speed up and complete victory over the 
enemies of democracy, and 


WHEREAS, Resolutions were adopted 
in the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at New Orleans in 1940 
and at Seattle in 1941, to create a nation- 
wide drive to organize the various plants 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation, where 
they were also approved and passed, 
therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor assist our 
locals in the Johns-Manville Company 
plants in the United States and Canada 
to secure union shop agreements and to 
create a nationwide drive to bring all of 
the Johns-Manville Company plants and 
all non-union firms in the absestos indus- 
try into the fold of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and eventually the Union 
Label on all of these producis. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Financial Aid to City Central 
Bodies 


Resolution No. 136—By Delegate Reu- 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor organizers in the State of IIl- 
inois are few in numbers, and 


WHEREAS, City Central Bodies are 
operating in a large number of the coun- 
ties of this State, and 

WHEREAS, Most of these City Central 
Bodies have active organizing commit- 
tees, but lack sufficient finances to carry 
foe aggressive organizing campaign, 
an 

WHEREAS, We believe that, if the 
American Federation of Labor would as- 
sist City Central Bodies in financing or- 
ganizing campaigns, many thousands of 
workers could be brought under the ban- 
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ner of the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, to be held 
in Toronto, Canada, October 5, 1942 lend 
financial aid to City Central Bodies in 
their efforts toward organizing the un- 
organized by matching dollar for dollar 
spent by City Central Bodies. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


Opposing National and State 
Sales Tax 


Resolution No. 137—By Delegate J. C. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, As a result of the combined 
pressure of the high income groups and 
emergency requirements following the 
first World War to obtain the higher 
revenue which was claimed to be needed, 
the indirect tax was resorted to as a 
means of reaching the low income groups, 
and 


WHEREAS, While formerly the direct 
taxes supplied all the revenue, the in- 
come from the indirect tax, which in 1934 
supplied 59 per cent. of all the revenue 
to our Federal Government, rose to 65 per 
cent. in 1937, and a year later reached 
the impressive figure of 70 per cent., and 


WHEREAS, There is no sound economic 
reason to shift the taxation burden to the 
working people, since not only does the 
Sales Tax, which is one of the most of- 
fensive kinds of indirect taxation, reduce 
the real wages of the workers by in- 
creasing the cost of the products he buys, 
but it forces him to curtail his purchases, 
thereby restricting the amount of sales 
which, in turn, affects industry and con- 
tributes toward depression and unem- 
ployment, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Government is 
increasing taxes to such an extent that 
the low income groups, especially the 
workers, are paying and will be paying 
even more than is equitable in comparison 
with the high income groups without re- 
sorting to the Sales Tax, and 


WHEREAS, Greater efficiency and 
economy of government as well as just 
direct taxation on all groups in propor- 
tion to their incomes is a good way to 
solve the problem of revenue without 
making it necessary to use the Sales Tax, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor go on record as being op- 
osed to the national and State Sales 
ax as an unduly and unjustified burden 
on the low-income groups, and unneces- 
sary from the standpoint of justly solving 
the problem of revenue 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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SECOND DAY — TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
Toronto, Canada, October 6, 1942 


The convention was called to order at 
9.40 o’clock by President Green. 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath of the 
Holy Blossom Temple will pronounce the 
invocation this morning. Rabbi LEisen- 
drath. 


RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 
(Holy Blossom Temple) 


O God, Who art the supreme artisan 
of mankind, Thou Master Craftsman of 
all creation, Thou who has fashioned and 
formed all that is, has been and ever 
shall be, we praise Thee for having en- 
dowed us likewise with creative capacities, 
to be workers with: Thee in the endless 
task of perfecting the universe which 
Thou hast placed in our keeping. We 
thank Thee also for having raised our 
prophets in the past who have placed 
before us in flaming vision the blueprints 
of a world founded upon righteousness 
and justice. We thank Thee also for the 
prophets of the present who would goad 
us into more vigorous action to make true 
this vision wherewith Thou wouldst have 
us build Thy good world. Cause us in 
unity to seek the fruition of this age old 
dream when men will no longer live in 
fear or want or need but when all will 
be satisfied of the abundance which Thou 
wouldst vouchsafe unto each of Thy chil- 
dren. Cause us in this grim hour to 
recognize our common kinship, each man 
with his fellow being. Cause no dis- 
tinctions of race or creed or class or 
nations to divide us one from the other. 
Knable us to understand that the hurt of 
one is the hurt of all; that the welfare 
of each is the blessing of all. Band us 
together in a solid phalanx for the right 
in order that through this conflict upon 
which we are now engaged we may in 
truth learn that righteousness alone 
exalteth the nation; that the work of 
righteousness only bringeth peace, and 
the effect of justice is quiet and confidence 
forever. Speed the day when men will 
no longer labor in vain nor bring forth 
in sorrow, when men will not build that 
another might inhabit nor plant that 
another eat the fruit thereof; but when 
he who builds will himself inhabit and 
when he who plants will himself eat the 
fruit thereof. Amen. 


RE-ASSIGNMENT OF COMMIT- 
TEE MEMBERS 
President Green: The Chair wishes to 


announce the transfer of C. M. Harvey 
of the Railway Mail Association from the 


Committee on Education to the Commit- 
tee on Legislation, and the transfer of 
Brother Don. M. Burrows of the Machin- 
ists from the Committee on Legislation to 
the Committee on Education. 


Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Adminis- 
trator of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor, will 
address the delegates this morning at 
about eleven o’clock. I wish to appoint 
a committee for the purpose of escort- 
ing Mr. Walling to the convention floor 
at about eleven. I will appoint on that 
committee Brother Edward Flore, Bro- 
ther Joseph M. McDonagh and Brother 
William Schoenberg. 


I wish this committee would get in 
touch with Mr. Walling and arrange to 
escort him to the hall at his convenience. 


The Chair recognizes Chairman Moran 
of the Credentials Committee for a 
supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CRE- 
DENTIALS 


Committee Chairman Moran reported 
as follows: 


In accordance with instructions. re- 
ceived from President Byron of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association, 
your Committee on Credentials recom- 
mend the seating of Fred Hock in place 
of Delegate-elect James J. Ryan, 51 votes. 
Due to an accident Brother James J. Ryan 
will be unable to attend the convention. 


Your Committee on Credentials have 
examined credentials and recommend the 
seating of delegates, as follows: 

New Hampshire State Federation of 
Labor—John L. Barry, 1 vote. 


United Automobile Workers of America 
—Peter Noll, 92 votes; George Kiebler, 
92 votes. 

In accordance with letter received from 
President E. M. ‘Moore, of the Norfolk, 
Va., Central Labor Union, we recom- 
mend the seating of J. Forrest Witten, 
with one vote, to represent the Norfolk 
Central Labor Union in his place. 


Chairman Moran: I move that the 


change be made and that the delegates be 
seated. 
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The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany for the pur- 
pose of reading communications. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following: 
Boston, Mass., October 5, 1942. 
George M. Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Toronto. 

Greetings and best wishes for a most 
successful convention. Our thanks and 
commendation to President Wm. Green for 
his able presentation of our objectives, 
namely salary increase and equitable over- 
time pay before the Senate Civil Service 
Committee; also the same to Frank 
Fenton for his most invaluable assistance 
to the Western Massachusetts Affiliated 
Postal Council. 

Wm. A. Collins, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Massachusetts Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. 


Delegates Returning to the United 
States 


Secretary Meany: The following mes- 
sage was received from the Legal Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor. 
There have been a number of inquiries 
in regard to the status of men in the 
draft upon returning to the United States. 
There was some apprehension on the part 
of some of our delegates, and Mr. Pad- 
way has made an inquiry in Washington 
which I think will clear this matter up. 


This message is addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Federation: 
October 6, 1942. 
Secretary George Meany, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Dear Mr. Meany: 

“The following telegram was received by 
me from my associate, Henry Kaiser, 
who was instructed to take up the matter 
you referred to me. I believe this will 
clarify the situation so that our delegates 
will experience no further difficulties in 
returning to the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A. PADWAY, 
Gefteral Counsel. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 5, 1942. 

Joseph A. Padway, 
General Counsel, — 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Can. 

Charles M. Rothstein, chief of Travel 
Control Division, Department of Justice, 
advises that all field immigration officers 
on Canadian border have been informed 


of the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and have been instructed to 
facilitate passage across border of all 
delegates to the convention. Regulation 
requiring permission from Draft Board 
applies only to non-citizens of the United 
States. Such non-citizens are not per- 
mitted to leave the United States without 
appropriate permission. Citizen delegates 
to the convention should not have difli- 
culty in returning to the country. On the 
contrary, official instructions to immigra- 
tion officers are to aid and facilitate their 
re-entry. 


HENRY KAISER. 

Secretary Meany: This will be in the 
record of today’s convention proceedings, 
and any delegate who wishes to take that 
record with him will then be in a position 
to show it to the immigration officers. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Woll of the Committee on 
Resolutions for an announcement. 

Committee Chairman Woll: The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions is now meeting in 
Room 10. Any delegates interested in 
any matter referred to that committee 
will please arrange to appear before the 
committee immediately. All members of 
the committee are requested to come to 
the meeting at once. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Bates for an announcement. 

Committee Chairman Bates: The Com- 
mittee on Executive Council’s Report will 
meet in the room on the mezzanine floor 
at 10.30. 

President Green: The members of the 
committee will please take note of this 
announcement, 

Are there any other announcements that 
any of the chairmen of the convention 
committees may wish to make? 

There appear to be none. Will the 
convention therefore be at ease for just 
a little while, and Mr. Walling will be 
prepared to meet with us and deliver his 
address in a very short time. 

President Green: Secretary Meary will 
read to you messages addressed to the 
convention. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read 
messages: 


the following 


Fort St John BC 
September 22 1942 
Wm. Green 
President, A F L 
Convention Headquarters 
Toronto, Ontario 
To you and the delegates assembled we 
extend our best wishes for a _ successful 
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convention stop also that your stay in 
Canada may be a pleasant one. 
MR AND MRS H SIMPSON 


American Red Cross, 
National Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., 
September 25, 1942. 

Mr. William Green, 

President, 

American Federation of Labor, 

901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 

Washington, D. 


Dear Mr. Green: 

As a member of the American Red Cross 
Board of Incorporators, will you please 
extend to the delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor the greetings of the American Red 
Cross, and its appreciation for the full 
and generous support which organized 
labor has given it in this time of emer- 
gency? 

These are grave times. The determina- 
tion of the working men and women of 
America to preserve the spirit of de- 
mocracy has been shown by the sacrifices 
of your members—sacrifices which have 
been assumed by each and every one of 
them without fear or prejudice. 

To.save the lives of men whose blood 
is spilled in battle, the soldiers of industry 
have given of their own blood through 
the American Red Cross Blood Donor Ser- 
vice. Workers in many fields have offered 
to the Red Cross the benefit of the skills 
which serve them in wartime jobs, making 
a special contribution as Red Cross volun- 
teers. Every appeal has met with over- 
whelming response from the men and 
women of the American Federation of 
Labor, who know the full meaning of 
mutual aid. 

Realizing that the shadow of war will 
have bearing on every plan and_. pro- 
gram, the convention delegates. will, I 
know, plan to continue the excellent war 
relief work which has so merited the 
recognition and appreciation of the entire 
American Red Cross. 


Sincerely Yours, 
NORMAN H. DAVIS, 
Chairman. 


Message from Mr. Jan Stanczyk, 
Polish Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare, Vice-Chairman 
of the International Miners’ Ex- 
ecutive, General Secretary oi 
the Polish Miners’ Union and 
former Chairman of the Polish 
Trade Union Congress. 


Dear President and fellow delegates: 

It is not only a pleasant duty, it is also 
my sincere and heartfelt desire to thank 
you most cordially for your kind wishes 


for Poland and the Polish people on the 
third anniversary of the barbarous attack 
on our country by the Nazi hordes. 

I also wish to convey, on behalf of the 
Polish workers, their fraternal greetings 
to the degelates of the Congress of Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and to all its 
members. 


I should like you to know, dear friends, 
that Poland has been transformed by the 
barbarous invaders into one vast prison, 
one huge camp of oppression and mass 
murder. Thousands of Polish workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia are dying 
slowly in the torture chambers of German 
prisons and concentration camps. <A mil- 
lion and a half of Polish workers and 
peasants have been torn from their homes 
and put to forced labor in Germany, 
where they are treated as slaves. The 
extent of German crimes may be illus- 
trated by the number of death sentences 
executed on Polish citizens in the two 
months of June and July, 1942. The num- 
ber of murdered people—as officially an- 
nounced by the German authorities— 
reaches 1,091, which, however, is only a 
part of the real number of murders com- 
mitted by the Germans. The actual num- 
ber of executions has reached 2,000. This 
ficure does not include the 600 people, who 
faced the Gestapo firing-squads in the 
same two months without even the for- 
mality of a trial. 

Do not imagine that these terrifying 
figures are the result of intensified terror. 
They just happen to be contained in the 
last report which has reached London 
from Poland. Previous reports give more 
facts about the numbers of savage crimes 
committed by the Germans. In all coun- 
tries now under the German rule mass 
murder is a daily occurrence. 

The fury of the Germans towards the 
Polish nation has been aroused because 
Poland was the first among the nations 
of Europe to take up the German chal- 
lenge. 

Dear Friends, I am not recalling these 
crimes in order to stir your conscience. 
I only want to show you that should Hitler 
succeed in achieving his aims, the whole 
world including your own proud country 
of freedom, would be transformed—like 
Poland and other European countries— 
into one vast inferno of enslavement, 
brutal terror and mass executions. 


Freedom is indivisible. If it is de- 
stroyed in one part of the globe, oppres- 
sion and enslavement follow inevitably in 
other parts of the world. This must be 
remembered by the working classes of the 
United States. On your country, on your 
people and on the great President of the 
United States rest the hopes of millions 
of enslaved and tortured people of Europe. 


Your message of hope has been re- 
ceived with deep gratitude by my country- 
men in Poland, to whom I have broadcast 
it recently. I would like to assure you 
that nothing can shake the faith uf the 
working masses of Poland in the ultimate 
victory of freedom over tyranny. They 
shall not only endure the terror which 
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sweeps over Poland, but they shall neve! 
give up the fight for their freedom and 
that of the whole world. 

The working masses of Poland, the 
working masses of all conquered countries 
realize now that mightier efforts and 
greater sacrifices will have to be made 
before victory is achieved. The fight for 
freedom is being fought not only on the 
battlefields of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
but also in the factories, where the tools 
for achieving victory are being produced 
by the free workers of the United Nations. 

Dear Friends, you in the United States, 
as we in Europe, realize that the task 
confronting us is not only destruction of 
Hitlerism and Fascism and all that these 
systems stand for, but also to build a 
new world, based on such moral, political 
and economic principles which will leave 
no room for slavery and will prevent ex- 
ploitation of the working masses_ by 
people who are today in control of capital. 
The new world arising from the struggles 
and sacrifices of the nations must bring 
new conditions in which all will have the 
right to work and live—the small nations 
as well as the great, the weak as well as 
the powerful. Remember that should the 
freedom loving people fail in this task all 
the sacrifices and all the blood shed by 
our soldiers will have been in vain. 

I wish you, dear Friends, every success 
in your Conference and in your efforts for 
victory and the speedy realization of our 
common aims and ideals. 

London, September, 1942. 

The committee previously appointed to 
escort Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling to the 
convention arrived with Mr. Walling. 

President Green: Now it affords me 
very great pleasure to present to you our 
guest speaker of this morning’s session 
You will recall I advised you that our 
very good friend, Mr. L. Metcalfe Wal- 
ling, would attend this morning’s session 
and deliver an address to the delegates 
and visitors in attendance at this con- 
vention. It seems unnecessary for me to 
advise you just who the guest speaker 
really is. You know that he is the 
Administrator of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act in the Wage and Hour Division 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, and I can therefore truthfully say 
to you, of my knowledge of the work he 
has been doing, that he has been doing 
a splendid job in administering the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in accordance with 
his spirit as well as in accordance with 
his letters. 

I am happy indeed to present to you for 
an address this morning the Administrator 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, our 
friend, Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling. 


MR. L. METCALFE WALLING 


(Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Public Contracts Division, 
United States Department of 
Labor) 


President Green, members of the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor.—It is always an honor to be in- 
vited to address one of these great con- 
ventions, but I was particularly happy to 
accept your kind invitation this year be- 
cause I wanted an opportunity to say to 
you personally what I have had an oppor- 
tunity to say before many public audi- 
ences, especially those composed of non- 
members of labor, to pay tribute to the 
magnificent job which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has done and is doing 
in helping to win the war—and_ notice 
that I said win the war, not lose it. 


I have had the privilege in the six or 
seven months since I assumed my re- 
sponsibilities as Administrator of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, in addition to 
those involved in the administration of 
the Walsh-Healey Act, to speak before 
many State Federations of Labor. I 
have addressed conventions in New Eng- 
land; I have talked to them in the South, 
and I need not remind you that you are 
making great strides in membership and 
in public support in the Southern States. 
I have talked to your local groups in 
California, Washington, and Oregon, and 
I had the pleasure of addressing the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Convention of the 
State Federation of Labor in Wisconsin, 
and the Jubilee Convention of the Up- 
holsterers’ Union in Chicago. I have been 
able to have the benefit of the wise coun- 
sel and advice of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor through its national officers 
and its state officers in these six months, 
and I want to thank you here for the 
support which you have given to us, for 
the rallying which you have always been 
able and willing to do when we were 
under attack—and that has been more 
often than not, as you know, and I want 
to say to you that we are going to con- 
tinue the policy of having representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor par- 
ticipate in every industry committee 
which we set up to establish minimum 
wages. 

Tomorrow morning when dawn breaks, 
exactly 10 months will have passed since 
the bombs fell on Pearl Habor, joining 
the United States and Canada once again 
as formal allies in a struggle that every 
man could now understand was a struggle 
to the death, a struggle for his own liber- 
ties, his very life, and for the lives and 
liberties of those dear to him. It is in 
the spirit of that anniversary that I want 
to speak to you today and through you 
to every man and woman who labors on 
this continent to win the war. 

It has been a bitter 10 
dificult readjustments at home to gird 
ourselves for the necessary industrial 
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task that others counted us unable to do. 
We have already disappointed our enemies 
in this. We have aJready done more than 
they thought we ¢ould do. If we have 
disappointed ourselves as well, if we have 
not proved as efficient and as mighty as 
we ourselves hoped we could become by 
miracles of effort in this short time, then 
let us not lose courage or faith, but 
knuckle down the harder to the job. 


Donald Nelson has just reported that 
United States war production in August 
was 14 per cent below expectation. I know 
that if each one of us can bring himself 
back today to the feeling of sober shock, 
of quiet determination, that followed the 
news of Pearl Harbor, there can be no 
doubt of our response to the challenge 
of that statement. 


That is the spirit in which | go about 
my job and that is the spirit in which 
every one of us must go about his job. 
For we know what defeat would mean, 
defeat that would bring into the homes 
of every one of us the awful indigni- 
ties that we read about, suffered by the 
men, by the American men and women 
on Bataan. It is the very peril that we 
are in, the very need for total mobiliza- 
tion for victory, that makes us believe 
today more than ever in the urgency of 
a strong and disciplined labor organiza- 
tion’ and in the maintenance of those fair 
labor standards under which we_ have 
already been able to convert toward total 
war production with speed and smooth- 
ness. 


When the nation’s defense effort—as 
we called it then—was going into full 
gear, General Philip B. Fleming, my pre- 
decessor as Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division, a soldier and a West 
Pointer, stood like a sentry at his post 
in the barrage of attacks that came 
against the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
not so much from employers, not so much 
from management, but from people unin- 
formed on the situation and from kibitzers 
who wanted to take advantage of emer- 
gency to kill reform. 


At that time General Fleming reported 
to the President of the United States: 
“As a soldier, the nation’s defense is my 
primary interest. My assignment to the 
administration of a labor law has in no 
way lessened that interest. Were there 
any defense need in certain industries for 
abrogation of the time and one half rule, 
nothing could keep me from so reporting. 
In my contacts with industry no such 
need has yet been demonstrated to me.” 


So we of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions say today. We 
know we Americans are fighting for our 
very lives and that things are going 
against us temporarily. We are at our 
jobs to interpret and enforce the laws 
oaeae so that they will promote the war 
effort. 


With our staffs experienced in inspec- 
tion and decentralized all over the coun- 
try, we have done whatever we could to 
help the war agencies in combatting mal- 
distribution of materials. We made in- 
spections of aluminum and tire inven- 


tories for the OPM and OPA, inspec- 
tions of silk, copper scrap and defense 
housing inventories for the War Pro- 
duction Board. We are making a survey 
of steel warehouses to help in rational- 
izing the materials situation, and we are 
now also making inspections for the 
WPB under its PRP plan. 

With the consolidation of our two divi- 
sions, the Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, has given us a streamlined or- 
ganization which will cut out multiple in- 
spections and enable us to accomplish our 
same work with an annual saving of 
nearly half a million dollars. 


As you know, interpretatian of the 
Executive Order ending double time for 
Sundays as such on all work relating to 
the prosecution of the war has_ been 
placed within the Secretary of Labor. 
That is a far different thing from wiping 
out all overtime, as was proposed this 
spring in the so-called ‘‘Oklahoma Prairie 
Fire.’’ I publicly opposed that proposal 
to remove overtime at that time, and I 
have seen no reason since to change my 
mind. You and I know that it was 
nothing more nor less than a disguised 
and entirely unjustified wage cut. 

At the Convention of the New York 
State Federation of Labor in Rochester 
a few weeks ago I pointed out that the 
American public had come to have a 
dangerously negative attitude toward 
Labor, that it had come to think of Labor 
not in terms of the vast war production 
that Labor has accomplished, but in terms 
of what strikes and dislocations had sub- 
tracted from the war effort. I pointed 
out that it was unhealthy in a democracy, 
where public opinion rules, to have the 
public lose perspective as to the vast 
number of its fellow-citizens who form 
the public’s largest segment. I appealed 
for positive action by Labor through the 
re-establishment of unity within the 
House of Labor, through the elimination 
of division, discord and _ jurisdictional 
strife, as your President, William Green, 
put it, and through other action to» dra- 
matize to the American public the titanic 
constructive force that American Labor 
in its loyalty has shown itself in our 
war production. 


You have heard about strikes and heard 
enough times over that they represent 
less than so many tenths of one per cent 
of total production. But have you heard 
dramatized to the American public the 
basic fact that where our production falls 
below schedule the lack of machine tools 
still stands in the front rank of causes, 
shortage of materials in the second rank, 
and days, millions of man-days_ lost 
through occupational deaths and accidents 
in the third rank; many, many times the 
production lost through strikes, which 
doesn’t even show compared to the total 
lost production from these three. 


Anyone who strikes on war production 
is helping Hitler, and so are those who 
exaggerate the strikes. This last cause, 
preventable accidents, is one which falls 
within my responsibility. We are utiliz- 
ing the safety and health requirements of 
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the Wage and Hour Act to see to it that 
our industrial workers can do the super- 
human job expected of them under safe 
working conditions. 

I have already said publicly that by 
working the single Fourth of July holi- 
day this year Labor added more produc- 
tion than strikes have supposedly sub- 
tracted. But let us face one fact frankly: 
Any time whatsoever lost by strikes is 
particularly galling to the American 
people because it seems wilful; it seems 
to have the color of mutiny. 


The answer to strikes, however, is not 
banning them by law, but more discipline 
all down'*the line, more sense of loyalty 
to Labor leadership right down the line, 
not less discipline and less leadership as 
you have heard suggested. More con- 
sciousness right down the line of the 
desperate situation we are in, in this total 


war, will bring that discipline and that 
loyalty to Labor leadership’s no-strike 
pledge, I have every confidence. But if 
there had been no Labor leadership to 
give the no-strike pledge, where then 
would we be? 

Over 3.000 American workers of the 


civilian labor force have been killed, cap- 
tured or are missing in invaded lands. 
You know from your own knowledge that 
thousands more have been rescued when 
their ships were shot from under them 
and have gone back to keep our vital 
life lines of supply open. You know of 
your own knowledge of the many, many 
thousands—the numbers we cannot make 
public because the work of these men 
is so vital thet their very presence around 
the globe is aé_ military secret—the 
marooned truckers who volunteered for 
the Burma Road, those in Iran, the 
skilled construction workers who are 
building the bastions from which de- 
mocracy must launch its offensives, build- 
ing from the North Seas to Newfound- 
land, from the Caribbean to the South 
Seas and despite frozen fingers and 
jungle fever, as the case may be, break- 
ing all construction records. This is part 
of the story that must be dramatized to 
the American public, part of the story 
of American Labor in this emergency 
that must be dramatized if we are to 
have a healthy and informed public 
opinion. 


You know of your own knowledge the 
part that labor organizations played both 
directly and in co-operation with the 
employment service in recruiting these 
thousands upon thousands of civilian 
workers for the hazardous posts so far 
away. 

To help the American public get all the 
facts, to help present the whole picture in 
true perspective, that is a part of the 
vital job of Labor leadership. And if 
you are to do your most effective work 
for unity and for the preservation of our 
American way of life and the winning of 
the war, you must include in that picture 
the unorganized, the groups of Labor who 
have no way of reaching the public on 
their own. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


You may have noticed the passage in 
the President’s fireside chat on inflation 
in which he brought up the situation of 
low-wage people in the face of rising 
living costs. I think the general public 
has little idea of the human plight in 
which such people find themselves, as re- 
vealed in the letters that they write to 
the President, some of which are for- 
warded across my desk. I want to quote 


you briefly from such a letter from 
California, a state you would think of 
ordinarily as of fairly high standards. 


Here is what this one woman writes to 
the President: 

“T listened to your speech on Labor 
Day and I am in favor of it, only I think 
the little fellow ought to have enough 
wages to pay the prices as well as the 
fellow that makes the big wages. My 
husband is a flagman on the railroad and 
by the time the company takes out of his 
salary for everything, we have less than 
$80 a month to live on. We pay high 
rent. My husband is past 68 years old 
and can’t do hard work. We really don’t 


have the things to eat we need and I, 
myself, have to buy medicine all the 
time. I have the arthritic. We have 


nothing only the little income my husband 
makes. We also bought a bond out of 
our little salary. I think the little fellow 
does more than his share now. I hope I 
haven’t said anything that isn’t right.’’ 
If more of our editorial thinkers in 
their ivory towers had personal contact 
with those whose incomes have _ not 
increased in the last few years, and 
whose responsibilities have remained the 
same, they would be jolted out of their 
assumption that everybody is_ finding 
money growing on trees these days. 


You may have seen that recently I 
called public attention to the fact that 
there are still as many as 7,500,000 work- 
ers in the United States who are getting 
less than 40 cents an hour or less than 
$16 at the most for a forty hour week 
and that a great many in lines of work 
not covered by the Wage and Hour Law 
are getting less than 30 cents, some as 
little as 15 cents an hour or less. 

One of the ivory tower editorial writers 
complained that such figures should even 
be made public, said flatly that ‘‘in the 
main it is obvious that the vast ma- 
jority of our wage-earners in the $16 a 
week class are unmarried men _ and 
women’’. Just two weeks ago one of our 
most influential weekly magazines as- 
serted blandly on its lead page that 
‘nearly everybody is employed at high 
wages’’. 

Now I have no doubt that the people 
who write these things are sincere. Like 
the great majority of the American pub- 
lic, no doubt they probably have never 
worked on an industrial farm. They 
probably have never been through the 
employees’ entrance of a hotel or a de- 
partment store. Their personal connection 


with the canning industry is no doubt 
limited to the can opener end. I only 
ean wish that they would look around 
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them before they make statements that 
dangerously mislead the American public 
as to our true situation. 


Not even in these war times do_the 
modest minimum provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act enforce themselves. 
Even in these war times there are still 
employers who illegaly withhold from 
their workers the modest minimum wages 
prescribed by law. Since Pearl Harbor 
about $18,000,000 in restitution has been 
agreed or ordered paid to more than 
450,000 workers in some 22,000 establish- 
ments throughout the United States, and 
that is because the wage and hour laws 
have been effective. Some people urge 
that Congress act now to raise the statu- 
tory minimum wage to 40 cents an hour 
in the fleld already covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act instead of proceeding 
gradually, as is now provided by statute 
toward the 40-cent minimum by 1945. I 
eall your attention to the fact that the 
recent Wage Stabilization Act specifically 
exempts from freezing the wage and hour 
law standards. Fortunately, we laid the 
ground work back in 1936 in the Walsh- 
Healey Act which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor played so large a part in 
securing, and again in 1938 in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, because in both 
Acts we have the necessary machinery to 
implement and make effective the wage 
stabilization program. 


I merely want to emphasize that lL 
believe it is part of the full function of 
labor to present to the American public 
the situation in which the lower income 
groups find themselves, to defend the 
American standard of labor, whether 
organized or unorganized. 


The degree of social decency which we 
have attained in this country, imperfect 
though it may be, is after all one of the 
weapons with which we are fighting this 
war at home and abroad. I ask you in 
the name of Pearl Harbor, in the name of 
total victory, to think of nothing else but 
to act and to refrain from acting in such 
manner as will make you forever proud 
of the monument your hands have built 
to the memory of your fellow workers, 
members of your own unions, who have 
fought and sweated and died or gone to 
horrible captivity in the far-flung corners 
of the world that America might live in 
freedom. As you go about your tasks, 
keep those men in your hearts. If you 
do, I know we cannot fail. And in turn 
I pledge to you that we in the Depart- 
ment of Labor will not fail in our obliga- 
tion to you and the other wage earners 
of America and to the American people. 


President Green: We are _ fortunate 
indeed in that we were privileged to listen 
to this most interesting and educational 
address delivered by Administrator Wal- 
ling this morning. He came all the way 
from Washington for the purpose of 
bringing to us this message. I am grate- 
ful for the message and for the service 


he rendered, and in your behalf and in 
your name I thank the Administrator for 
his visit to. our convention and for the 
splendid address he delivered. 


I want to announce that the Secretary 
of Labor, Madame Perkins, will deliver 
an address at this afternoon’s session at 
2.30 o’clock. Please come back promptly 
after lunch because I know you will be 
pleased to be here and listen to the 
address “which the distinguished Secretary 
of Labor will deliver. 


I want to announce that the fraternal 
delegates will address the convention on 
Thursday morning beginning at 10.30 
o’clock. Please put that down in your 
notebooks and let the visitors of this 
convention and our friends know of this 
program. That will be Thursday morn- 
ing at ten o’clock. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


President Green: | have received a 
most interesting message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of our 
great country. I wam to submit it to 
the convention right now. The message 
reached me last night by special delivery. 

I will call upon Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany to read to you the message 
directed through me to you from Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Secretary Meany read the following 
message: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear President Green: 

Your invitation to attend the annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor is always a welcome one, but be- 
cause of pressing duties here I must deny 
myself the privilege of being with you. 

Will you, however, express to the offi- 
cers, delegates and members of the 
American Federation of Labor assembled 
at this, its sixty-second annual conven- 
tion, my cordial appreciation of all they 
have done to further the war effort? Our 
production record speaks for itself and 
for the working people; it is splendid. 
Everywhere during my ‘recent inspection 
of war activities, I found the workers 
doing all that was laid out for them and 
more. At every turn they gave assurance 
that they can take whatever it takes to 
win this war. They are not afraid of 


hard, continuous, precise and dangerous 
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work. They are walking up to it as their 
duty and part in the war. They are 
proud of it. 


The various groups which comprise the 
Federation will, I hope, make available 
at this time their most statesmanlike 
leadership. Officers and delegates of the 
Trade Union movement, consecrated to 
preserve the freedom of humanity, can 
serve today the whole people of this 
ery as well as the loyal member- 
ship. 


With best wishes for a_ convention 
whose words and actions will contribute 
to that unity of purpose so essential in 
this hour when civilization itself is at 
stake and with warm congratulations, 
believe me 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

President Green: We deeply appreciate 
this inspiring message just read to you 
from the President of the United States. 
1 want to say in reply and in your behalf 
that the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor will respond to 
every request that the President of the 
United States may make, and to every 
order which he may issue as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. We recognize him as the 
Commander of the army of production 
just as much as he is the Commander of 
the armed forces of the nation. 


Please note that he stated in this mes- 
sage that he found—not that he was 
informed—during the trip that he made 
throughout the United States that the 
service of the workers of our country 
was splendid. That strikes me _ very 
deeply, as I know it strikes you. It con- 
firms the claims we have made that the 
soldiers of production are measuring up 
to the high standards set for us by the 
President of the United States. 

Publicly and in your presence here | 
want to thank the President of the United 
States for this inspiring message sent to 
this convention. 

(Applause. ) 

The Chair recognizes Chairman Jenoves 
of the Local Committee on Arrangements 
for a few brief announcements. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Committee Chairman Jenoves: Mr. 
President and delegates, on behalf of the 
Local Committee I want to make the 


‘not been able to get any. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


following announcements. Due to the 
demand on theatre tickets, we have twice 
run out of supplics. We appeal to the 
delegates who have procured tickets and 
who cannot use them to pass them along 
to some of the other delegates who have 
However, the 


committee has purchased the whole 
ground floor and we have taken what 
box seats are available. We are now 


attempting to get as many seats as are 
left in the balcony in order that nobody 
will be disappointed and not be able to 
get tickets. 

Now, the means of transportation to 
the theatre is something that we have 
not been able to provide for, owing to the 
short distance it is to the theatre from 
the hotel. It has not been possible to get 
street cars, sO we suggest that you start 
a few minutes earlier. It is only about 
a ten minute walk from the hotel if you 
go right up York Street to King Street 
and turn left at King. It is only about 
a ten minute walk. The performance, 
we are told, starts at 8.15, so try to be 
there on time. 


I want to repeat the announcement that 
was made yesterday in connection with 
the street cars that will be used for the 
tour around the city. It was suggested 
that the blue tickets that were handed 
to the delegates might be filled out and 
left on the table so we will know exactly 
how many street cars to provide. I will 
repeat that, because it hasn’t been very 
clear. We are requesting the delegates 
to fill out the cards, the number in your 
party who are going to take the street 
car ride around the city so that we might 
be able to provide sufficient cars. 


In connection with the announcement 
that was made yesterday in regard to the 
Famous Players, the representative of 
the Famous Players was on duty outside 
there yesterday at two o'clock. There 
are some of the delegates who are taking 
advantage of the splendid opportunity 
placed before us by the Players, and they 
have procured their tickets, but there are 
still plenty of tickets available and we 


would like you to apply for them as 
soon as possible because the represen- 
tative will be there only today and to- 
morrow. 
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We have had to make a change in 
connection with a _ reception that has 
been arranged for the entertainment of 
the ladies, due to the fact that Madam 
Perkins is going to speak here this after- 
noon at 2.30. We did not think it advis- 
able to attempt to hold the session at 
two o’clock if Madam Perkins was go- 
ing to speak here, so we have re- 
arranged the reception for Madam Perkins 
at four o’clock in the afternoon at the 
Roof Garden. Madam Perkins is expected 
to be there along with the representa- 
tives of our Canadian Government. We 
will appreciate it if you will pass that 
information on to your wives and visitors 
who are here with you. 1 thank you. 

President Green: The Chair desires to 
announce a meeting of the Executive 
Council in Dining Room 7, immediately 
after the adjournment of this morning 


session. 


Do the chairmen of the committees wish 
to make announcements? 


Chairmen of the Committees on Legis- 
lation and Shorter Work Day announced 
meetings of their respective committees. 


President Green: It seems that we have 
completed the work of the morning ses- 
sion. Before we recess the Chair will 
inquire again if there are any further 
announcements on the part of any of the 
chairmen of the committees. 


Please bear in mind the announcement 
that I made of the special meeting of the 
Executive Council to take place in Dining 
Room 7, immediately. 


The convention will stand recessed until 
2.30 o’clock this afternoon. 


At 11.40 a.m. the convention recessed 
to reconvene at 2.30 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY — TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 2.30 o’clock. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Kreindler, Secretary of the 
Credentials Committee, for a supplemental 
report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Kreindler, Secretary of the 
Committee, reported as follows: 

In accordance with communication 
received from General President John E. 
Rooney of the Operative Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Association of the United States 
and Canada, advising that Delegate John 
Donlin is unable to attend the convention, 
we recommend the substitution of Edward 
J. Leonard, in his place, as delegate to 
represent the Operative Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Association, with 62 votes. 

We have examined credentials and 
recommend the seating of the following 
with vote: 

Office Employees’ Union No. 22422 — 
David Hanly, 1 vote. 


Your Committee on Credentials has 
been advised in letter received from Presi- 
dent W. L. Allen of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union that Delegate Arthur 
Markel was taken ill and will not be able 
to be present at the Convention. In ac- 


cordance with his instructions we recom- 
mend the seating of George R. Pawson 
to represent the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union with 35 votes. 

The report of the 
adopted. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany for sub- 
mission of a supplemental report of the 
Executive Council. 


committee was 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany read _ the 
following: 

The Executive Council submits the fol- 
lowing declaration for consideration and 
action by this convention: 

For a period of years the American 
Federation of Musicians has been engaged 
in a labor dispute with manufacturers of 
records and _ transcriptions, and with 
broadcasting companies over practices 
of the said employers, which have caused 
the unemployment of thousands of musi- 
cians affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. The employers have 
not shown a disposition to resolve this 
important controversy and it became 
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necessary for the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians to cease 
work in the making of records and elec- 
trical transcriptions. By unanimous 
action of a duly accredited convention of 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
held at Seattle, Washington, June, 1941, 
its President was directed to inform all 
members of the American Federation of 
Musicians to cease work in the making 
of records and electrical transcriptions. 
As a result of such order of the conven- 
tion, the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice has instituted a suit 
against the American Federation of 
Musicians in an effort to further the in- 
dividual economic views of the head of 
said department, which views threaten 
the destruction of free trade unionism 
and have been previously repudiated by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


The civil suit instituted by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice unfairly aids employers in their ar- 
bitrary resistance to a fair and equitable 
solution of the dispute. ‘The objectives 
sought by the Anti-Trust Division of the 
Department of Justice would prohibit the 
use of peaceful measures in labor dis- 
putes, would deny the exercise of freedom 
of speech, and would impose involuntary 
servitude upon the workers of the coun- 
try. Therefore, the American Federation 
of Labor condemns the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice for its 
persistent campaign to destroy constitu- 
tional rights of a free and democratic 
labor movement. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor gives unqualified support to 
the American Federation of Musicians in 
its just struggle to protect the skill and 
employment opportunities of its members 
from the destructive inroads made by the 
arbitary and unrestricted competition of 
labor displacing mechanical devices 
which the Musicians are continually 
called upon to help to manufacture with 
the result of destroying their own em- 
ployment opportunities which, without 
their help, could not be done. 


President Green: The Supplemental Re- 
port of the Executive Council, just read 
by Secretary Meany will be referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions for con- 
sideration and action. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


The Chair 
mansee for 


recognizes Delegate Wood- 
an announcement. 

Delegate Woodmansee: Just a brief 
announcement that the Labor Press will 
hold a meeting at five o’clock tonight in 
Room 38 on the Mezzanine Floor. This 
will be the last meeting of the Labor 
Press at this convention. 

President Green: Officers and delegates 
and visitors in attendance at the conven- 
tion, I am pleased to announce that our 
guest is here prepared to speak with you 
and to visit with you for a short time 
this afternoon. You will recall I an- 
nounced on the opening of the conven- 
tion that an invitation had been extended 
to Secretary of Labor Perkins to attend 
this convention as our guest and to 
address the delegates and visitors in 
attendance. She responded promptly to 
the invitation extended her, and I am 
pleased to present her to you this after- 
noon for the delivery of her address. 


Perhaps I should remind you of the 
fact that these are trying days for all 
of us, and they are especially trying for 
the Secretary of Labor, who at this 
moment fills a very important position 
in the government of the United States. 
All of us have watched her work and we 
have all been impressed with the way in 
which she has administered the affairs of 


the Department of Labor. We are very 
happy to note that even recently she 
measured up to the high standards we 


have set for her when she interpreted the 
President’s Executive Order in a broad 
and wonderful way. 


I know we consider the Department of 
Labor in the United States as our 
Department, a department of government 
in which we are tremendously interested, 
just as the working men and women of 
Canada are in the Department of Labor, 
both in the Provinces and in the Domin- 
ion, and because of that fact we watch 
more carefully the administration of the 
affairs of labor by the Secretary of Labor. 
I know I can truthfuly express your 
sentiments when I announce to you that 
we are very much pleased over the man- 
ner in which Secretary of Labor Perkins 
administers the affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the United States. We 
are especially pleased in that ske re- 
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sponded so promptly to our invitation 
to make a trip to Toronto to attend this 
convention. 

Now I deem it an honor, a privilege 
and a pleasure to present to you Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor in the United 
States of America. 


HONORABLE FRANCES PERKINS 


(Secretary of Labor, United States 
of America) 


It is a pleasure to be here today to 
address the 62nd annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and to join 
with your organization in thanking the 
City of Toronto and Canadian labor 
groups for their warm welcome and gen- 
erous hospitality. 

I think, too, we all have a special word 
of thanks for the Canadian government, 
especially through its Ministry of Labor, 
which has done so much to make this 
visit interesting to me personally, and I 
am sure to many of you as well. 


The bond of friendship between Canada 
and the United States has always been 
strong but never as strong and as bind- 
ing as it is today. Our countries are 
united in a common cause and dedicated 
to bring about the end of dictatorship and 
the restoration and continuation. of the 
way of life of free peoples everywhere. 


There is an identity of interest between 
these groups today which is perhaps 
more strong and more important than at 
any other time in the history of the 
peoples who settle and live upon this 
great continent. 


We salute Canada for her great effort 
for the United Nations, for the sacrifices 
she has made and for the loyalty, gal- 
lantry and bravery of her sons battling 
on land, on sea and in the air in many 
far flung lands. We of the United States 
find inspiration in the way in which our 
Canadian friends have brought all their 
people into the war effort organizing in- 
dustry, agriculture, and social life for 
the one purpose of winning the war. This 
spirit will prevail and the capacity for 
voluntary organization and cooperation of 
our two great democracies will be the 
dominant factor in the ultimate and 
sweeping victory which will make this 
world a better place in which to live for 
all time, and the skill and the speed and 
the intelligence with which the labor 
groups in both the United States and 
Canada have applied their knowledge and 
their organization and their imagination 
to making their contribution in the war 
effort has been a great inspiration. I have 
had the privilege this morning of being 
taken about, being given an opportunity 
to examine in some detail the work being 
done in two of the great enterprises here 
in the neighborhood of Toronto where they 


are making exclusively munitions of war, 
and the most important kind of munitions 
of war. It is a very great insipration, a 
great bit of education which the Cana- 
dian government has offered to the gov- 
ernment of the United States in making 
this education available to me, for I saw 
there just the kind of thing we want to 
see — ‘round-the-clock operation, good 
skill, well applied, the testimonial of em- 
ployers that they have moved to three 
eight-hour shifts in the interests of  ef- 
ficiency and better production, for less 
fatigue, and for reduced absenteeism, the 
testimonial of the Canadian employers 
that they have found that where they 
made women physically comforta®le they 
had full production results. If they are 
physically comfortable they can do the 
work as well as men. I was interested 
in that and I was interested in the spirit 
with which these young women had ap- 
proached their tasks, showing intelligence, 
skill and devotion to duty, which is_ such 
as I believe we ought to expect of Cana- 
dian women and women in the United 
States. But it is inspiring to us in the 
United States, who are just beginning to 
use women to the full extent in war and 
munition plants. 


A year ago, at your convention in 
Seattle, Washington, I had the pleasure 
of discussing with you the growing status 
of trade unions as a necessary social in- 
stitution. I talked about your great or- 
ganization, not as a group that was strug- 
gling to be recognized, but as a vital part 
of this democratic society. I recognized 
that trade unionism was no longer a prin- 
ciple barely tolerated but rather it was a 
widely accepted instrument of coopera- 
tion on behalf of the great mass of indus- 
trial workers in this nation. 


Today labor’s response to the Nation’s 
need has indicated the capacity and 
adaptability of trade unionism as an in- 
stitution in a nation’s day of peril. 


And that is the test, is it not, of any 
social institution, that it can adapt itself 
and face the necessities when a nation is 
imperilled. 


American labor is to be congratulated 
on the way it has faced its responsibilities 
since the United States was forced into 
the second World War. Trade unions have 
demonstrated their sense of discipline and 
public responsibility. 


The fury of unprovoked attack fell upon 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor as soon as it fell upon the armed 
forces of the United States. Your mem- 
bers kept the faith in that dark hour. The 
raids of the Japanese on Guam and Wake 
Island found the members of your or- 
ganization working there side by side, do- 
ing their work with the heroic sailors and 
marines who defended those island out- 
posts. 

Today those of your members who did 
not die in that defense are in enemy con- 
centration camps. They kept the faith and 
worked to the last for the sake of the 
freedom they rightly cherished. Still 
others among your brothers, members of 
the Teamsters’ organization, have risked 
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their lives and have made the supreme 
sacrifice in the noble work of kecping open 
the lifeline to China. Over winding moun- 
tainous roads, they have been delivering 
food and munitions to our Chinese allies. 
Machinists and electricians have gone to 
carry on their trade for Uncle Sam in 
other far flung parts of the world in the 
defense of human freedom. 

We always knew that all sailors are 
brave and courageous and fighting men, 
but who could see the men of our Mer- 
chant Marine in operation and not have 
a realization of how much we could rely 
upon them and how able they were to 
meet any demand that was made upon 
them. This is true in both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic Oceans and in the coastwise 
and fishermen’s trades, for they, too, have 
faced the enemy with courage and bravery 
that made it possible for our goods and 
our food to be carried to all parts of the 
world. 

After Pearl Harbor, organized labor re- 
sponded immediately to the President’s 
call for uninterrupted production of 
greater and still greater supplies for the 
fighting forces of the United Nations. 
Voluntarily labor set aside for the dura- 
tion its basic right to strike against pro- 
ducers of war equipment and” entrusted 
the settlement of its legitimate disputes 
to the process of mediation and arbitra- 
tion. It is notable that this vital step 
was not taken by government decree. In- 
stead the responsible representatives of 
organized labor and management met and 
agreed upon methods for settling their 
honest differences for the duration of the 
war. This is the way of free men. 

At the outset of the war labor placed 
itself squarely behind the Conciliation Ser- 
vice of the Department of Labor and the 
war labor agencies. Today it recognizes 
the usefulness of the Conciliation Service 
in dealing with the great mass of labor 
disputes and the authority of the National 
War Labor Board as the agengy of final 
determination. 

You will be called upon in the coming 
months to face new duties. If you treas- 
ure the role of trade unionism, as I do, 
and if you remember the sacrifices of our 
armed forces, you will not flinch in the 
face of duty. You will know that per- 
suading a dissatisfied membership to ac- 
cept a decision after you have done your 
utmost to present the case, is a real con- 
tribution to the war effort. By perform- 
ing such a duty you will help to enhance 
the value of trade unionism as an institu- 
tion and at the same time that you for- 
ward the war effort. 


Labor has contributed to production by 
supporting the President in his effort to 
encourage ,continuous operation of plant 
equipment. The Government has recog- 
nized the need of individual working men 
for adequate rest. The Government strives 
at the same time for the maximum use 
of equipment within the bounds of a hu- 
mane use of the labor of workers. Hence, 
the President desired an abolition of pre- 
mium wage rates for Saturdays, Sundays 
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and holidays and a substitution of pre- 
mium rates of pay for the sixth and sev- 
enth days of continuous work of individual 
laborers. 

Your union supported the movement of 
the President to bring that about gener- 
ally throughout the nation, and I was glad 
that Mr. Green feels that we have been 
wise in our interpretation of the order, 
and that our purpose to allow practice, 
custom and agreement just as full play 
as possible, while getting at the basis of 
the thing that was intended by this order 
is carried out for what was intended by 
this order which forbids premium pay for 
Saturday, Sundays, and holidays, what is 
intended by it is to present absenteeism on 
regular straight-time working days, which 
often used to take place, for which there 
was a temptation, and to facilitate ’round- 
the-clock operation. Any method that will 
facilitate ‘round-the-clock operations and 
that will reduce absenteeism on_ the 
straight-time basis is an acceptable way 
of carrying out the spirit of the Order, if 
it is a matter of custom, habit, and agree- 
ment in the community, and we expect to 
interpret that order when questions arise 
in that general point of view. 

Organized labor has participated ac- 
tively in all of the wage stabilization pro- 
grams proposed by the government. Your 
own organization has been a party to the 
most notable of these programs, those 
covering building construction and _ ship- 
building. In each of these cases the mem- 
bers of your organization gave up certain 
gains they had expected. They made these 
sacrifices in the interest of stable wage 
and collective-bargaining conditions. 

Trade unions have responded to the need 
for more and more workers in munitions 
factories by setting aside, for the duration 
of the war one after the other of the long- 
established practices that have been de- 
veloped to protect members against low 
wages, poor working conditions and un- 
employment. Membership requirements 
have been relaxed and initiation fees have 
been reduced by many unions. Apprentice- 
ship programs have been greatly liberal- 








ized and unions have participated fully, 
effectively in the progress for training 


new workers and for diluting skilled with 
unskilled labor—known in the United 
States as upgrading. 

In all of these ways and in many others, 
organized labor has thrown its resources, 
its energy and its imagination into the 
battle for freedom. Thus, trade unionism 
is meeting its growing responsibility as a 
public institution. Without in any way 
qualifying my appreciation for this public 
spirit, it is clear that the task ahead will 
call for even greater adjustments, even 
greater imagination on the part of trade 
unionists. 

This is a hard war. The United Nations 
must and will win a decisive victory. 
Trade unions and other natural associa- 
tions of free men for their own self ex- 
pression and improvement will not dis- 
appear from the face of the earth. The 
winning of this war and that alone will 
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assure this fundamental right of men to 
be free and to cooperate voluntarily with 
other men of good will for social, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual betterment. 


I know that you know this in your 
hearts but it may be easy to forget it 
when dealing with the tough, practical 
day-by-day problems of your members. 
No small privilege, no difference of dol- 
lars is worth the risk of delaying the vic- 
tory. I could not say this to you, who 
have shown so much loyalty and en- 
thusiasm for the fight for a free world, 
unless it applied equally to all American 
groups. It is not today a question of com- 
parative loyalty. Every local union, every 
employer and every person must give full 
energy in the service of the Nation. No 
defense is good enough which consists 
merely of pointing to the faults of some- 
one else. 

Organized labor is directing its energies 
as never before to the achievement of 
maximum production on the job. Organ- 
ized labor is helping to iron out the kinks 
in the production line, is helping to 
devise new methods of work to speed 
production and to reduce the waste of 
critical materials. It is taking an active 
part in the training of new workers— 
women, those in the older groups and 
the unskilled so as to reduce delaying 
accidents on the job. Here is an effort 
that calls for the very best leadership 
that trade union leadership can give. 

During the last six years the labor 
movement has been troubled by a major 
conflict between two great groups. I am 
glad to report that the actual interruption 
of work because of jurisdictional mis- 
understandings has been insignificant in 
recent months. I am glad that your 
officers and your members have not 
waited for a declaration of formal unity 
in the labor movement, but have gone 
ahead to act in unison locally with the 
representatives of other labor organiza- 
tions in numerous cases where the war 
effort required unified and non competitive 
labor action. 

The President’s 7-point program to 
check the rise in living costs was sup- 
ported from the beginning by organized 
labor. Your organization has actively 
promoted the voluntary purchase of war 
bonds and stamps and has urged your 
members to authorize a payroll deduction 
for this purpose. Your unions themselves 
have invested a large part of their capital 
resources in victory bonds. By such 
means you are promoting an ever-growing 
flow of funds into the Treasury, to pay 
for the war while, at the same time you 
are building for your members and your 
unions a nestegg of purchasing power for 
the post-war period when goods can be 
produced again in normal volume. Not 
only that, you are by these methods con- 
tributing to a vital part of the President's 
7-point campaign against inflation. 

Labor and_ society are making many 
new discoveries, many new adjustments 
under the necessities of war time. One 
of the discoveries of the war period is 





that labor disputes can be reasonably and 
fairly settled by a systematic and judicial 
method. In recent years we have had 
in the United States by-law the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Board as 
the final authority to settle a special and 
formerly very disrupting type of industrial 
disputes. It determines the collective 
bargaining rights of the unions and 
settles problems of discrimination. The 
Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor mediates the great mass of labor 
disputes and secures settlement by agree- 
ment 96 per cent of them, as a matter of 
fact. The National War Labor Board 
in recent months (an emergency agency) 
makes final determinations in the remain- 
ing unsettled cases that threaten to affect 
the war effort. 

With the cooperation of labor and 
management, this combination of govern- 
ment agencies has been successful to a 
striking extent in settling disputed issues 
and in making possible uninterrupted 
production. In the nine months since 
Pearl Harbor the man-days of idleness 
caused by strikes or lockouts decreased 
steadily. Lost time during strikes since 
Pearl Harbor has amounted to less than 
one-tenth of one per cent of available 
working time. The system of settlement 
of disputes without strike proved adequate 

-it worked. 

Here is a great lesson, out of our ex- 
perience showing forth realistically, as 
to the possibility of free men settling 
their industrial disputes as well as other 
disputes fairly, peaceably and without 
loss of working time. I wonder what 
other human institution for adjustment 
of disputes could be found that worked 
with an efficiency of 99.9 per cent, while 
reasonably achieving the aspirations of 
free men. I know, of course, that the 
decisions in many of the disputed cases 
have not been to the liking of your mem- 
bers. This phenomenal record of un- 
interrupted production could never have 
been achieved except for the fact that 
unions made the utmost effort to settle 
their differences with management on the 
spot, that you as trade union officials 
gave real support to the Conciliation 
Service and that you urged on your mem- 
bers the necessity of accepting the final 
decisions by the Labor Relations Board 
and War Labor Board. 

One of the great privileges of living in 
a free society, a democracy is the privilege 
of disagreeing violently with one’s neigh- 
bor. An equally great privilege is that 
of being allowed to settle the differences 
by compromise. Every governmental 
decision in a dispute is, in the last 
analysis , a compromise. No compromise 
is logically satisfactory in the absolute 
sense to either of the parties who disagree. 
But to free men every practical com- 
promise involves the moral sense of both 
partics and so it can be acceptable. You 
have learned, and we have all of us, 
in the hard school of experience the 
importance of being free to disagree, the 
importance of compromise, the importance 
of accepting a final decision by a fair- 
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minded experienced and knowledgeable 
authority after both parties have been 
heard. : 
Is not this system 
scrapped at the close of the war? The 
common law under which we settle our 
civil differences and even set up our 
criminal restraints developed in the same 
way—by trial and error, by compromise 
and common sense, by the development of 
codes and the final acceptance by society 
of this method of getting along. Men 
stopped fighting everything out privately 
because the simple early pattern of adjust- 
ment (not stable enough to be called 
codes) worked well enough and gave 
sufficient moral satisfaction to make the 
codes so developed acceptable. May it 
not be that in this new field of industrial 
disputes we can gradually approach a 
permanent systematic procedure? 
_, While retaining the civil right to strike, 
if we retain and develop this machinery 
after the war and use it conscientiously 
and cooperatively is it not possible that 
a set of principles and a common morai 
conception will evolve in this field? Its 
quiet acceptance by labor, employers and 
the public is evidence of its humanity. 
It is a human and natural system. Logic 
and legalism, over-refinement and over- 
statement must not interfere with this 
slow-growing natural system of practical 
adjustment of industrial processes to 
human needs of both workers and em- 
ployers. The cooperation of employers 
and workers in finding the practical 
answers in the disputes before the War 
Labor Board is one of the elements of 
strength, although one must admit that 
the presence of conflicting points of view 
slows down the operation at times. 


There is a growing sense of public re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of industry 
and the conduct of unions and of public 
responsibility in the resolution of the dis- 
pute over the division of the profits and 
benefits of industry. 


The English and Scandinavian systems 
of industrial adjustment so often spoken 
of with envy grew up in emergency situ- 
ations. This is our emergency and some- 
thing as yet experimental is certainly 
growing up. Labor hates a strike as a 
method of industrial adjustment. It is 
costly, disruptive and risky. Employers 
hate strikes for other reasons but some- 
times pride urges them to provoke or 
assent to such a method of settlement. 


Is this machinery of negotiation, media- 
tion and settlement by the War Labor 
Board the substitute for strikes and lock- 
outs? Can mediation procedure and in- 
formal litigation—the day in court—the 
opportunity to tell the full story be made 
the moral equivalent for the old _ style 
battle between labor and employers? We 
are trying now—testing—whether _ this 
method is the answer and we shall know 
more clearly with each month of prac- 
tice and self-discipline and cooperation. 

I have often testified as many of you 
know that in general the labor-employer 
relationship in the United States was not 


too good to be 
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sufficiently developed to make it practical 
to force by law upon industry generally 
the pattern of labor relations and re- 
quirements spelled out in the Railway 
Labor Act, which itself sprang from a 
well-developed, long-established labor- 
employer relationship. But in war times 
we move fast and learn fast and the year 
of trial and error of this method has 
taught us more than 20 years could show 
us in normal times. 


I hope your unions will study this 
question and think about it for the future 
when peace comes again. Let us at any 
rate prepare for a systematic method of 
industrial negotiations, mediation when 
necessary, and adjustment in the un- 
resolved cases by a properly constituted 
public authority but let it all be solidly 
built on an actual but most unused right 
to strike and lock-out, to work or not to 
work, to hire or to fire. 


Let us not scrap the War Labor Board 
process when peace comes—let’s change 
its name, retain the experience and the 
habit which has served a useful purpose. 
1 do not suggest that the use of this 
method be made compulsory but rather 
predict that if we retain and develop this 
machinery conscientiously we shall_ built 
up gradually an all but universal reliance 
on the process of adjustment rather than 
on the strike or lock-out as a method of 
settlement of differences about wages, 
hours and working conditions, about 
unions’ rights and obligations, individual 
rights and obligations and employers’ 
rights and obligations. 


A second lesson of permanent value to 
a free society is that we must continue 
und strengthen the work of the United 
States Employment Service. Many of you 
will remember that we hastily created a 
national employment service during World 
War 1 and proceeded to scrap this organ- 
ization at the end of that war over the 
protests of organized labor. During the 
depression the present Administration re- 
built the system of public employment of- 
fices. It was fortunate that when the 
war began in 1941 we had this system 
operating effectively. Today this service 
is the very core of the necessary work of 
distributing manpower properly. Let us 
pledge ourselves that we will not have it 
scrapped or curtailed at the end of this 
war. 


Another lesson to be learned from the 
present situation is the need to train men 
for skilled work, Five hundred years ago 
the guilds of artisans and craftsmen recog- 
nized the importance of apprenticeship. 
The need for systematic apprentice train- 
ing has been recognized by the unions but 
generally speaking achievements as a Na- 
tion in this fleld had been inadequate 
until the war demand made strong, quick 
action necessary. Now we are training 
hundreds of thousands of all around ap- 
prentice mechanics. 


The need for systematic training on 
the guided by organized workers and 
employers, is as necessary today as it 
ever was and will continue to be in the 
future. In times of labor surplus it was 
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easy to overlook this need. Various 
theories as to the displacement of skilled 
men by machinery also encouraged an 
abandonment of systematic training. To- 
day we are paying for our lack of fore- 
sight in employment problems arising out 
of shortage of workers with an all around 
apprentice training. At the end of the 
war we may again hear that skilled work- 
ers are no longer needed and that ap- 
prenticeship is no longer necessary. Let 
us fight off those counsels, too. 


A fourth lesson that is now emerging is 
the importance of regulating the physical 
conditions of work places. Today, under 
the challenge of war-time needs we, in 
the Department of Labor, appreciate that 
working schedules, safety appliances, 
sanitary equipment, rest periods and a 
hundred other conditions that surround 
a job may determine what kind of out- 
put, quantity and quality, can be obtain- 
ed over the long pull and what kind of 
human beings will be doing the work. 


We in the Department of Labor are 
embarking on a_ renewed program of 
studying working conditions and of ad- 
vising employers as to methods that may 
be used to increase output while dimin- 
ishing accidents, diminishing strain and 
fatigue and dissatisfaction. We welcome 
your counsel on the project and we trust 
that you will give it your support after 
the war, as well as at present, for this 
kind of work to prevent industrial acci- 
dents, to prevent occupational disease and 
illness, to prevent fatigue and to increase 
efficiency and comfort ought to be a per- 
manent function of the Department of 
Labor and of permanent interest to the 
labor movement. 


Above all the specific lesson cited is the 
sense of all of us that any organization 
and any activity must be judged in 
terms of its contribution to the common 
welfare. Trade unionism is a _ socially 
desirable institution because it expresses 
in organized and systematic fashion the 
aspirations of the great group of indus- 
trial workers. The leaders of organized 
labor are learning out of actual experi- 
ence the need for reconciling the aspira- 
tions of workers with the common good, 
and as a result the nation is rapidly 
learning the real aims and objectives of 
organized labor. 


Your labor press, your labor research 
and educational departments, your radio 
programs and your day-by-day work of 
seeking constructive ways to improve the 
life of workers all contribute to this end. 
When we face the work of reconstructing 
the world at the end of this war trade 
unions will have influence, not primarily 
because of the millions of persons they 
represent, but because they have learned 
to look at social and economic problems 
in the light of the general welfare. 


I have spoken again and again of the 
problems of the post-war world because 
[ know that in every man’s heart today 
there is the aspiration to achieve out of 
the agony of this war a better way of 
life. Each of us must be preparing our 
minds and our habits to take part in the 
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deeds and actions of unselfish and scien- 
tific progress to this better way. Out of 
the roots of your experience you are 
gaining knowledge as to how such a 
world can be built—built painfully but 
hopefully by each of us. 


The kind of a world we wish to build 
after the war is fairly plain to all of us. 
We want to restore a society where free- 
dom is possible. We want to maintain 
a place for free business enterprise and 
free choice, for the free association of 
working men and other men for common 
good purposes. To attain such a free 
society we must plan together for the 
optimum volume of employment, produc- 
tion and distribution, that can be ob- 
tained in a free economy. 


The present labor situation demon- 
strates that full employment is really 
possible in a machine age. All that is 
lacking in ordinary times is the will, the 
necessity to achieve the best opportunity 
of the world’s working people to use their 
skill and strength for the provision of 
goods and services to satisfy the needs 
of the whole world. Today munitions 
of war absorb their skill. Tomorrow the 
healing of the scars may offer the chance 
for full and useful employment. 


The importance of adequate employ- 
ment to a free society is probably obvi- 
ous to all of you. It was the fact of 
mass unemployment that gave the Hitlers 
and Mussolinis their chance in the enemy 
nations. In the United States we saw 
a few demagogues rise during the de- 
pression, but fortunately the measures 
taken by this Administration—the faith of 
the people in each other and in our own 
form of Government and the immense 
national resources of the nation—were 
adequate to prevent any growth of fanati- 
eal leadership. 

The need of the devastated world to 
be clothed and housed and fed at the 
close of the war will be for a generation 
a challenge to keep the workers and 
machinery of the world at top employ- 
ment and production. 


I am glad to report that the Depart- 
ment of Labor is actively studying the 
means of building a good post-war world. 
In this work we welcome your thoughts 
and suggestions. Surely here is a task 
that demands the best thought and imagi- 
nation of organized labor, employers and 
the government alike. 


No one can doubt that a_ better stan- 
dard of living for the millions of the 
depressed populations of the world—the 
maintenance of reasonable and expanding 
standards of living for those who already 
have subsistence and a free opportunity 
for each man to achieve a fully satisfy- 
ing standard by work and intelligent fore- 
sight—are all essential both for the econ- 
omy of comfort, out of which a long 
peace may come, and for sustaining such 
a world economy by a consumer and ex- 
change capacity complementary to the 
enormous productive power which the 
organization of world industry for war 
has shown to be inherent in the machine 
system of production. 
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In 1937 at the Textile Conference of the 
International Labor Office (in circum- 
stances where the textile industry was 
almost in collapse because its productive 
capacity had greatly exceeded the capac- 
ity of the world to consume textiles), I 
pointed out the unsatiated millions of 
people in the world who knew neither 
tent, shelter, or the clean luxury of bed 


sheets and towels or bandages _ for 
wounds, or furniture, or adequate 
clothing. I pointed out that if every 


one in the world might by his own labor 
and activity earn and achieve at least 
the equivalent of cotton cloth for 2 shirts 
or a sarong each year in addition to 
present comfortable standard of 30 
pounds per capita consumption in U. S. A. 
that the cotton supply of the world 
would have to be increased 5% times. 


Many other industries are similar. 


World wide good nutrition depends to- 
day on a good supply of processed food 
in large quantity and distributed into un- 
accustomed places. Where canned spin- 
ach and dehydrated pork chops have gone 
to American doughboys to support a mili- 
tary movement, the same vitamins and 
calories may go in cans and packages, 
by seeds and plows to people long de- 
prived by their captors, long hungry or 
long inadequately supplied with elements 
now known to be essential to the full phy- 
sical and intellectual vitality of man. 


That revival of vigor from good food 
supply leads itself to productive work and 
economic development which turns a 
community into both a supply source and 
a market in a healthy world economy 
where a man looks forward with hope 
that he will be able to live and live bet- 
ter by the work that he does. 


So the mission of the best 
ideal of brotherliness may find itself the 
key to the new economy. Surely the labor 
movement will support such an ideal and 
work toward it. The future is full of 
problems for American labor—but full of 
adventure and hope also. 


American 


The realistic cooperation between labor 
and employers and Government to make 
and deliver the munitions of war has 
been remarkable. The production now 
flowing is a triumph of American _busi- 
ness and labor in skill and speed and 
organization for work. 


The dogged courage of American labor 
men, many of high skill, involved by 
the accidents of war in frgnt line and 
rear guard fighting and in benind the line 
supply and maintenance has been notable. 
The high patriotism in which the work- 
ing people send off their sons and thei! 
brothers, their working associates to the 
armed forees while they toil to maintain 
the supplies for them is in the _ best 
American tradition. 


The intelligence and public spiritedness 
with which the American workers have 
entered enthusiastically into every civic 
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project for financing, for recruiting, for 
helping the armed forces, for keeping the 
home fires burning and _ protected has 
Sliven confidence in our undying devotion 
to our own basic unity of purpose in the 
United States of America. 


This record means much for labor and 
shows forth with certainty how Labor 
will contribute to win this war and hold 
this new peace as a precious opportunity 
to establish on earth some part of the 
Kingdom of Heaven for which we pray. 


President Green: In your name and for 
you I thank the Secretary of 
the United States for the most 
ing, educational and instructive address 
which she has just delivered. I know all 
of us deeply appreciate her visit to this 
convention and the tremendous interest 
which she has displayed in our common 
problems. I know I can say to 
your name and for you that she can 
count on the cooperation and support of 
the American Federation of Labor in all 
the efforts she has put forth to solve 
these economic problems which have de- 
veloped out of the change which has 
taken place from a peace time to a war 


Labor of 
interest- 


her in 


time economy. We are grateful to her 
for her. visit to our convention and we 
ask her to remain with us as our guest 


as long as she can. We hope she will 
enjoy a pleasant visit to the city of To- 
ronto, and we wish for her a happy and 
safe return to the United States of 
America. 


Now I am happy indeed to present to 
you our mutual friend, a very dear 
friend, Peter Heenan, the Minister of 
Labor in the Province of Ontario. Most 
of you are acquainted with our dis- 
tinguished visitor of this afternoon. He 
has attended previous meetings, has met 
many of the officers and delegates who 
attend the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. He has served 
with distinction both in the Dominion of 
Canada and in the Provincial Govern- 
ment. You know that for some time he 
served as the Minister of Labor in the 
Dominion of Canada. Now he has served 
well and faithfully, measuring up to all 
requirements and to all high standards 
set for him as the Minister of Labor in 
the Province of Ontario. I present to 
you our friend and our’ co-worker, 
Brother Peter Heenan, Minister of Labor 
in the Province of Ontario. 
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MR. PETER HEENAN 


(Minister of Labor, Province of 
Ontario) 


It affords me a great opportunity to 
meet and shake hands with many of 
the old timers, old timers who helped to 
build and to carry on the American Fed- 
eration of Labor against any and every 
obstacle. I am glad also to meet the 
younger delegates, because upon their 
shoulders will be laid the burden of carry- 
ing on and meeting the problems of the 
future. Future problems will be difficult, 
but they will not be as heavy as the 
problems involved in building this organ- 
ization and in establishing the principles 
of trade unonism. They will not have 
to sacrifice and they will not have to go 
through the trials that the old pioneers 
did when trade unionism was more un- 
popular than it is. today. The younger 
generation will not find trade unionism 
quite so hard in this respect, that trade 
unionism is now well established. Nothing 
can prevent it from going ahead, so that 
the younger generation or the younger 
delegates will have the machinery to 
build up a bigger and a better trade 
unionism than that which we know today. 


The people of this Continent now 
realize what trade unionism stands for. 
It stands for the betterment of human 
beings and their conditions of employment 
under which they live, rather than mater- 
ial things. The people know, as President 
Green well said last night, that it is only 
through labor and labor agitation that 
so many social reforms have been brought 
about, and I am sorry that our good old 
friends, Tom Moore and Paddy Draper, 
are not able to be here at this convention, 
because they have fought long and hard 
for some of the social legislation we have 
on the statute books of this Dominion 
today. 


The people know that agitation for the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, Mothers’ 
Allowance Act, the Old Age Pension Act 
and other acts of a similar character was 
initiated by the labor movement of this 
country and likewise of the United States. 
I am very happy that I have represented 
labor’s views in public life for the last 
twenty odd years. It has not been an 
easy matter. These reforms are not given 
to us on a silver platter, and I was one 
of the first to have to bear the brunt of 
a great deal of criticism. In fact, some 
of the newspapers in their editorials 
christened me as a man in the Cabinet 
representing labor’s views and represent- 
ing labor organizations. Strange to say, 
I never denied that I did represent labor’s 
views. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not intend to 
take much of your time, because you have 
heard from the Dominion Minister of 
Labor and the Secretary of Labor of the 
United States. Since coming to this con- 
vention you had bestowed upon you a 
great many compliments because of the 


manner in which you have carried out 
your duties as the head of this great 
organization, to all of which you are 
entitled, and more. 

But just before you came here a certain 
gentleman made a public statement which 
the newspapers, by the way, carried in 
big headlines—and I hope they did him 
an injustice—in which he was quoted as 
stating that labor unions were not neces- 
sary. No doubt, he would like to go back, 
as many others, to the dark ages when 
labor was regarded as a chattel. And 
there is evidence that there are many 
thinking in the same line as | was. From 
my long experience, extending now over 
25 years, and being in a position to an- 
alyze and to see for myself, I believe when 
I say this I speak for the best employers 
of labor in Canada, when I say that we 
could not get along without trade unions. 
You heard the Premier yesterday morning 
say here that he asked me to take over the 
Department of Labor again, at least for 
the duration of the war, and if Humphrey 
Mitchell is in the audience now I want to 
repeat, as I have before, that so long as 
I am Minister of Labor for this great in- 
dustrial Province of Ontario, he will have 
my wholehearted support in all his under- 
takings. 


The first thing I did when I occupied 
this position again after eight years of 
absence in another capacity, I called the 
representatives of organized labor to my 
office and asked for their cooperation in 
industry for the duration of the war, to 
give me an opportunity to effect a settle- 
ment in any of their grievances they might 
have. With what result? Out of a million 
people working in industrial enterprises 
in this Province during this year—and 
the year is now nearly spent—we have had 
6,000 persons involved in a strike, and the 
number of days lost was but three days 
per person. Now that is not perfect, but 
I will wager this, that those who talk 
about it and ridicule it and write about it 
spend more than three working days on 
the golf links—and sometimes I think the 
country would be much better off if they 
spent more time on the golf links. 


And so I want to take this opportunity, 
Mr. President, of thanking your members 
for the wholehearted cooperation in doing 
their all during this last year. I want to 
say further to this gentleman or anyone 
who thinks like him that those 18,000 days 
lost were not lost with trade unionism or 
with trade unionists. They were lost 
chiefly because of a fight for the recog- 
nition of unions for the right of collective 
bargaining. 


Can you imagine in this day and age 
that one has to fight for the natural 
rights that belong to him? During the 
last war, or at least after the last war, 
when the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed, it contained Article XIII, a pro- 
vision which called for freedom of asso- 
ciation, and now we have to have another 
war twenty odd years later in order to 
carry out some of the undertakings that 
we signed for at that particular time. So 
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far as I am concerned and so far as my 
power will permit me in this great i- 
dustrial Province of Ontario, there will 
be no more fights for the right of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

We should not permit the hampering 
of our war efforts over a fight for a thing 
that ought to be taken for granted long 
years ago. And so I reported my find- 
ings to my Premier and my colleagues in 
the Cabinet, and they at once authorized 
me to prepare a bill to present at the 
next session of the Legislature in order 
to force those backward employers of 
labor to recognize collective bargaining 
and the principle of freedom of asocia- 
tion. Since making that announcement I 
have had a good many suggestions, more 
from different walks of the labor move- 
ment, and I have had also many sugges- 
tions from the employers. I have had a 
few from politicians as well. But my 
answer to the politicians is this: that the 
men and women who are going to labor 
under this legislation should have some 
say in the drafting of it, and I invite 
them to come to my office and offer sug- 
gestions that will compose a bill that will 
mean what it says, say what it means, 
and will stand the test of time. 

And so the suggestion was made to me, 
‘Well, if you make the bill so that there 
is equal responsibility it will be all 
right.’’ I asked them what equal respon- 
sibility meant, and they said financial re- 
sponsibility. They said, ‘‘If we are to be 
forced to recognize unions, forced to bar- 
gain collectively with them, then they 
ought to be made to put themselves in a 
position that if they do damage to our 
property we can come on them to the 
courts.’’ My answer to that is ‘this: Can 
we have equal financial responsibility 
under the present system under which we 
live? You own the tools—as I said last 
night, the tools and the means of pro- 
duction, the exchange and everything else. 
You can give a man or a woman a job 
and you can take it from them. What 
equal responsibility can they have? All 
they have is the sale of their labor, and 
so long as they live up to their agree- 
ment that they make with you, that is 
their end of it without any further finan- 
cial responsibility. 


And so I would like to invite a com- 
mittee of your members, Mr. President, 
to come up to the office just as soon as 
this convention is over. We will have the 
first draft of the bill ready, and I want 
you to examine it and criticize it, and for 
God’s sake, don’t ask me to put a lot of 
frills in it that do not mean anything. 
Put something in it so that it will mean 
just what it says and it will say what it 
means. 


Bill Green, I want to thank you again 
for the invitation to be with you, and I 
know I bespeak for the laboring men of 
this Province their sentiments when we 
wish you well and wish you a long life 
and happiness, that you may be spared 
to preside over this great convention for 
many years to come and that you will live 
to enjoy some of the fruits of your labor. 
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I have worked in the coal pits as we 
call them in the old country — that is 
England, not Ireland. I have worked in 
the iron ore mines; I have worked in the 
blast furnaces; I once was a deep sea 
diver. That is where I got all my in- 
tellect, down among the suckers; I have 
worked on the railroads and I have car- 
ried a union button ever since I began to 
work. was honored a few months ago 
by being invited over to Cleveland to ad- 
dress a convention, and there I had the 
great honor and distinction of having the 
President of that organization pin a gold 
button on my lapel which signified forty 
years of continuous service membership 
in one organization. I hope I have earn- 
ed that, not only with my membership 
but with my services to the labor men 
of the North American Continent. 


When I give you all that history I want 
to tell you that the knowledge gained 
in these different jobs caused my friends 
to feel that I would be useful to them if I 
became a legislator, and so they put me 
in politics. Some of you Canadian dele- 
gates may think, but I don’t want you to 
say it, that I made such an awful failure 
out of everything else that politics was 
the only thing I was fit for. Anyway. 
have now had twenty-five years of it, still 
going strong, and I hope to be able to live 
to do something in a better way and a 
better world than we have today. 


I thank you. 


President Green: I thank Brother Hee- 
nan for his visit and his address at this 
convention. I know that it was deeply 
appreciated. There is no one of us that 
fails to realize the devotion and loyalty 
which he has’ shown to the principles and 
philosophy and the policies of the great 
trade union movement. We reciprocate 
his wishes by expressing the hope that 
he may continue to serve as Minister of 
Labor either in the Dominion of Canada 
or in one of its Provinces indefinitely 
and forevermore. 


I want to present to you one whose 
face is familiar and whose presence has 
been recognized at conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor for many, 
many years. He has served as directing 
head of the department sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor for many, 
many years. and in that position, as you 
all know, he has done excellent work. 
He came here to Toronto for the purpose 
of bringing his annual message to the 
convention. I am pleased to present to 
you Spencer R. Miller, Jr., Secretary of 
the Workers Educational Bureau of 
America. 
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SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


(Director of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America) 


President Green and delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor: 


You meet today in a time of revolution. 
You meet on the soil of a sister republic, 
devoted to the ideals of freedom. You 
meet at a time when the citizens of this 
Dominion are mourning the loss of some 
of their bravest sons who took part in 
Commando raids on the beaches at Dieppe. 
You meet here at a time when the fate 
of civilization hangs in the balance. Yet 
these are days when we are seeing new 
examples of heroism everywhere. 

Stalingrad still holds! For _ forty-on¢ 
days the Russian army and civilians have 
withstood the might of Hitler’s legions, 
generations hence will discuss this siege 
as one of the great symbols of men’s 
heroism when they fight a people’s war. 
As you meet China stands today un- 
afraid after five years of ruthless war- 
fare. They have shown a devotion to 
the cause of freedom, and what _ the 
Chinese call the ‘‘better way of life,’’ 
which is unrivalled. But as you meet in 
this great parliament of Labor on the 
American continent there will not be one 
single man or woman who will not have 
become sobered by the events of the last 
ten months. 


We know now, if we have not known 
it before, that this war is global in extent 
and total in character. Total war means 
or must mean that we are all engage 
or we are not fully at war. It is war 
that must be fought not on one front but 
on a hundred fronts,—the battlefront, the 
production front, the home front, the 
educational front, the governmental front. 
There is not an area of life where men 
are engaged where we must _ be fully 
engaged in this titanic struggle. It is 
against the background of a world in 
revolution that I make bold to make to 
you my annual report on education and 
labor. This is a vast human drama in 
which you and I are not only both 
audience but actors as well. 


These last twelve months since last you 
met in Seattle have been momentous days 
for all of us, as well as momentous days 
in the development of a _ program of 
workers’ education. Education more than 
ever is vital in this people’s war. For 
the modern army is an army of specialists. 
Napoleon once said that every army 
travels on its belly; today it would be 
more accurate to say that an army 
functions on the basis of its education 
and training. 


For every one hundred men who are 
drafted into the armed services of these 
United States 63 are there and are sub- 
ject to special training. Forty per cent. 
of the men who have gone out into the 
armed services have been graduated from 
the high schools of America. 200,000 on 


the other hand have been deferred be- 
cause they are illiterates. 


Education and training are thus not 
only indispensable in modern mechanized 
warfare but our surest defense against 
subversive forces within. 

Let me be more specific in relating our 
training needs to our war effort. 


Today the armed services faces acute 
shortages of skilled men. You would 
think in America, with more radios than 
any people in the world, that we would 
have a great abundance of radio me- 
chanics. Yet when the Army looked over 
the draft list and wanted to find at least 
15 radio mechanics, in every thousand 
draftees they found but one and were 
short 14. When they looked for medical 
technicians they found that they needed 
4,501 medical technicians; and they could 
discover but 166 in every 300,000 inductees, 
with a shortage of something over 4,335. 
In America where everybody has learned 
to drive an automobile, they found that in 
every 300,000 inductees there was a shor- 
tage of 10,487 automobile mechanics. 
There was a shortage of 4,029 telephone 
and telegraph linemen. Master mechanics 
were short 1,548 in every 300,000 inductees. 
In a word, what our statistics disclose, 
that in an army of 4,000,000 men we face 
today major shortages of skilled men 
totalling 838,040. 


So, you see that today a modern army 


must be an army of specialists and tech- 


nicians. 


Never before has the nation been more 
conscious of the place of education and 
training in the building of a modern 
army. And never has_ technical. skill 
been quite so vital not only for the arm- 
ed forces but for those who remain behind 
at the production front to make the muni- 
tions of war. 

This should have a special significance 
for labor. We have said that the trade 
union movement was not only a bulwark 
but one of its basic institutions. Today 
I would add that the trade union move- 
ment as a repository of the skill of the 
worker has become thrice important as 
providing the very condition of victory. 


But this is @ specialized view of educa- 
tion and training. There is that other 
vital task of acquainting the membership 
of labor with the gravity of this world 
revolution. I do not know how many of 
you who had the high privilege of listen- 
ing to Brother Tobin’s radio address on 
September 26 over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. It was a report to the 
American people on what he found in 
Great Britain. If you did not hear that 
I commend to your reading and to your 
sober reflection his address printed in full 
in the current issue of the Teamsters’ 
Journal. What he saw with his own eyes 
and what he learned about what the Brit- 
ish people faced these past years, he has 
given to us in vivid word picture. 


But few of us will have the privilege of 
seeing at first hand what he has seen, or 
hearing what he heard, but we can read 
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how British labor fights and learn better 
“What are the stakes of this life-and- 
death struggle in which we are engaged?”’ 

That has been the major emphasis of 
our educational services these past twelve 
months to give labor wherever it has as- 
sembled in convention halls, in labor 
temples and trade union halls, in con- 
ferences or institutes on university cam- 
puses. 

A sense of the nature of this struggle, 
the issues involved and the role of labor 
both in the war and the peace to come. 


Our lecturers and visiting lecturers from 
overseas have gone up and down this 
country holding our institutes and con- 
ferences on labor and the world crisis. 
We have attempted not only to interpret 
this global war but we have sought to 
lift men’s sights so that they could see 
that the way we win the war would con- 
dition the peace we built. 

Perhaps the highest compliment that 
could be paid to our services was that the 
government imitated what we have been 
doing. These conferences under govern- 
ment auspices have presented the govern- 
ments’ point of view and interpreted the 
function of the various governmental 
agencies. 

In this work there has been a great 
demand for labor speakers’ before the 
various service clubs, business and fra- 
ternal organizations. People everywhere 
have wanted to know what labor thought 
about this struggle and their role in its 
prosecution. We have considered this an 
opportunity for the education of the pub- 
lic without a form of public relations. 


During these past twelve months we 
have had an opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion of broadcasting facilities not only 
through America but through the use of 
short-wave, to broadcast to our soldiers 
overseas in Australia, and in Iceland, as 
well as workers in the occupied coun- 
tries. We have sought to give them 
some sense of the concern on the part 


of the American workers for their 
heroic services. 
We have as well continued to _ issue 


pamphlet material, interpretive of the 
war as well as education which has 
been widely used. Copies of this litera- 
ture you will find on the tables at the 
exhibits. We are under special debt to 
the American Federation of Teachers, as 
well as President Green, for the assign- 
ment of John Connors, one of their Vice- 
Presidents, who has been an invaluable 
assistant to me in carrying on the multi- 
farious duties of the Director in servicing 
the many requests throughout the coun- 
try. 


No story of our Workers’ Education 
Bureau during these past twelve months 
would be complete without a word about 
him who for sO many years served with 
distinction and unselfish devotion as the 
President of the’ Workers Education 
Bureau. Those of you who have attended 
convention of the Federation for the 
past three decades will remember that 
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lovable figure of Thomas Burke, General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Asso- 
ciation: of Plumbers and Steam Fitters’. 
His enthusiasm for the trade union move- 
ment and workers’ education was bound- 
less. I know of no good soldier in this 
movement who in season and out of 
season devoted himself more unsparingly 
and more effectively to advance the best 
interests of the trade union movement and 
workers’ education than Brother Burke. 

When the Workers Education Bureau 
was started 21 years ago Thomas Burke 
was among the very first men who recog- 
nized its value. For almost that length 
of time he served as an official of the 
Bureau. When he went out to Seattle 
last year on what was his last mission 
in behalf of labor he toiled until he was 
taken ill for the movement and the 
Bureau. His death immediately follow- 
ing the convention was a grievous loss to 
labor and to our Bureau, I am proud to 
pay my tribute to this loyal friend and 
inspiring leader before this company 
of his fellow trade unionists. 

I am happy, however, to say that the 
mantle of office has fallen upon the 
shoulders of Elmer Milliman, the General 
President of the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees. He is now 
earrying the light which Brother Burke 
bore so ably. It is a fortunate organiza- 
tion or movement that can have the 
services of two such loyal, devoted and 
capable leaders as Brother Burke and 
Brother Milliman. 


Men of labor, we stand today in the 
valley of a shadow. These are difficult 
and dark days for free men everywhere. 
We need to give each other the courage 
of our faith and the fullest measure of 
our cooperation. I have come to assure 
vou that the complete facilities of the 
Bureau are at your disposal without 
reservation of any kind. We could ask 
no more than that you use our services 
to the full as we face the hard road that 
lies ahead. 

We have the heritage of free men, and 
we have a living faith that righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation. 


When Colonel Romulla, the last man 
to leave Bataan, to become subsequently 
the Aide-de-Camp to General MacArthur, 
arrived in this country he said of Bataan 
and of that heroic struggle of five months, 
that it would stand in the annals of 
military history as a hope that died but 
of a faith that will never pass away. 
What was that hope? It was the hope 
that somehow or other it would be pos- 
sible for a handful of men to withstand 
the might of the legions of Hirohito. 
“That hope failed.’’ But what was 
that faith that will not die? It is this 
faith in freedom, in free governments, 
in free institutions, in free labor, in a 
free world, that deathless quest of the 
human spirit for freedom will never die. 
It is to that high quest that we are all 
summoned in this hour to pledge our- 
selves and all that we are and all that 
we possess, that that faith and that 
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dream of a better world will not perish 
from the earth. 


President Green: I thank you, Brother 
Miller, for your attendance at our con- 
vention, and for the educational and il- 
luminating address which you _ have 
delivered this afternoon. We are always 
pleased to have you at our convention. 
I know the delegates look forward with 
deep interest to your attendance at the 
convention, and they anticipate the 
pleasure of listening to your addresses. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


The Chair wishes to announce that 
Under Secretary of War, Robert Pat- 
terson, will attend and address the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor tomorrow before noon. He is com- 
ing from Washington, D. C. Please bear 
in mind this announcement and come in 
to the morning session as promptly as 
possible. 

I have not yet secured information as 
to the exact time of Secretary Patterson’s 
arrival, but I assume it will be in the 
morning, and he will speak to the con- 
vention shortly after his arrival. _ 

In addition to that the Honorable 
kkdward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the 
International Labor Organization, will 
address the convention tomorrow fore- 
noon. The office of the International 
Labor Organization is now located in 
Montreal, Canada. It was formerly lo- 
eated at Geneva, Switzerland. Brother 
Phelan will come to us from Montreal. 
Hie will visit with us and address the 
convention tomorrow before noon. 

Please bear in mind those announce- 
ments. 

I will appoint a committee to escort 
Under Secretary of War Patterson to 
the hall when he arrives tomorrow. That 
committee will consist of Vice-President 
Hutcheson, Brother Martin Durkin of the 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters International 
Union, and Brother Robert Byron of the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ organization. 


I will appoint another committee to 


escort Brother Phelan to the hall. That 
committee will consist of Vice-President 
Bates, Brother James Duffy of the Oper- 
ative Potters, and Brother Percy Ben- 
gough, the Acting President of the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


Please keep those appointments in mind. 


COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTION 


President Green: Brother Van Horn, 
representing the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union, who was appointed to the 
Committee on Labels, was unable to at- 
tend the convention because of illness. I 
will substitute the co-delegate as _ the 
member of the Label Committee, Brother 
A. P. Bower of the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union. 

The Chair _ recognizes Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany for the purpose of read- 
ing a message. 


COMMUNICATION 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany read _ the 
following: 


Montreal, Que., Oct. 6, 1942. 


American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


Conference of Canadian locals, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
representing over ten thousand Canadian 
members sends greetings for successful 
convention. We hope your next convention 
finds the trade union movement of the 
United States and Canada united into one 
solid organization, more able to defend 
the interests of the toiling masses. We 
wish coming convention will celebrate vic- 
tory over Naziism and Fascism and begin- 
ning of a better and democratic world for 
all peoples to live in. 

I. STENZOR, Secretary. 
Dominion Planing & Coordinating 
Committee, International Ladies 

Garment Workers Union. 


There was no further business to come 
before the convention at this time, and 
on motion of Delegate Meehan, Painters, 
the convention adjourned at 4:45 o'clock, 
p.m. until 9:30 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 7, 1942. 
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THIRD DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
Toronto, Canada, October 7, 1942 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9.50 o’clock. 


President Green:.The Reverend Canon 
W. W. Judd, General Secretary of the 
Council for the Social Service for the 
Church of England in Canada, President 
of the Christian Social Council of Can- 
ada, will pronounce the invocation this 
morning. Dr. Judd. 


REV. CANON W. W. JUDD 


(Department of Social Service, 
Church of England) 


O God, the Father of all children of 
men, Thou Who hast called us to be co- 
workers and laborers with Thee in the 
establishment of the kingdom of righteous- 
ness, we pray for Thy guidance in this 
time of difficulty and danger. In our 
deliberations today give us wisdom and 
understanding and increase in us _ the 
spirit of service. In these days when the 
dark wings of war tower over our coun- 
tries grant that we in all groups may 
feel our responsibility for a common vic- 
tory against the forces of aggression and 
selfish domination, whether within our 
countries or among the nations. 

Laying aside lesser things, grant us to 
devote ourselves to its attainment. Give 
peace to the troubled world in Thine own 
time, peace founded upon justice wherein 
the rights of minorities and the reign of 
law may obtain among men. Grant that 
we may devote ourselves to these objects 
and to the extension of Thy kingdom on 
earth as it is in heaven. These things we 
ask through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

President Green: The Chair appoints 
Brother Albert Adamski and _ Brother 
William Howlin as the Good Will Com- 
mittee. I hope that when they call on 
you you will respond in a most welcome 
and generous way. 

The Chair wishes to announce again 
that the fraternal delegates will transmit 
their message to you tomorrow morning, 
Thursday morning beginning at ten-thirty 
o’clock. I hope the delegates and all the 
visitors will be here promptly tomorrow 
morning to listen to these most interesting 
and inspiring messages. Please put that 
down on your agenda. 

The guest speaker for this morning’s 
session will be here in just a short time. 


We have here with us on the stage a 
veteran in our movement, one who, as | 
told you the other day, has attended 
forty consecutive conventions of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor without inter- 
ruption. That is a wonderful record. 1 
want to present him to you this morning 
for the purpose of giving you some in- 
formation and for the purpose of telling 
you an interesting story. I present to 
you our dear old friend, a faithful and 
loyal servant of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, one whom 
we hold in highest regard and esteem, 
Brother Frank Duffy. 


FORTY YEARS AGO 
By Frank Duffy 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the con- 
vention: Within the last few days we have 
had some very fine speeches made by the 
representatives of the governments of 
Canada and the United States, all of 
which made a very fine record. President 
Green asked me a day or so ago if 1 
wouldn’t tell you some of my experiences 
or a little of the history of forty years 
ago, before and after, in the American 
Federation of Labor. I told him that 1 
would. You know, he is a good soldier 
who obeys orders, and when the chief 
tells me to do something it is my duty 
to do it. 


Now, you are going to hear from one 
of the old timers, one of yourselves, in 
your own language. I have quite a story 
to tell of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the pioneers of the American 
Federation of Labor who were my chums, 
my pals, my friends, my fighters in the 
days gone by and who have now passed 
to the Great Beyond. We should remem- 
ber them once in a while. 


I would not want to give offense to 
anybody. I hope I won't do that either 
this morning or any time when this con- 
vention is in session. There are others 
here who have a long record in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, perhaps not 
forty years. For instance, what about 
the record of the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the last 25 
years or more? What about the record 
of Dan Tobin and his side partner, John 
Gillespie, who has been coming here for 
over 25 years? What about Matthew 
Woll, the Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor? What about the 
record of Bill Hutcheson of the Car- 
penters, who has been with you for the 
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last 27 years? What about Joe Franklin, 
Edward Flore and others? In order that 
I will not slight anybody I will take you 
all into my confidence and say that I 
include all. 


Here is my story. In order that I 
might be correct I went to Secretary 
Meany and secured the record of forty 
years ago, so that I would have the record 
correct, and my quotations would be 
correct. I know pretty well what has 
been said and done in those conventions, 
but I wanted to be sure. President Green 
said for me to give a short history of 
that forty years. Well, history may not 
be a very nice subject to deal with. Some 
like it; some don’t. My definition of 
history is that it is the story of the past, 
truthfully told as a guide for the future. 
And so that I might be correct, I applied 
to the office of Brother Meany, Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, for 
the records, and I have got them with 
me. 


Forty years ago in November, 1902, the 
Twenty-second Annual Convention of the 
American Federation’ of Labor was held 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. I was a dele- 
gate to that convention from the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, and I have represented the same 
organization ever since. The records show 
that 312 delegates were present, repre- 
senting 73 national and_ international 
unions; twelve state bodies; 74 central 
bodies; 37 local trade unions; 28 federal 
labor unions; the British Trade Union 
Congress, and the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, with a total vote of 
9,371. When the roll call is distributed 
by Secretary Meany later to the delegates 
at this convention you can find out what 
the vote is now, forty years afterward. 


Two hundred and thirteen resolutions, 
dealing not only with trade union matters, 
but with social, industrial, economic and 
political questions as well were presented 
and acted upon. Decisions of that con- 
vention have been referred to on many 
occasions, but now after 40 years they 
are seldom ever mentioned. We are living 
in the present, not in the past. 


Many changes have taken place in the 
last 40 years, but none greater than the 
thinning out of the old guard, of the 
fighting veterans of the labor movement. 
Only a few of them are with us today. 
You can almost count them on one hand. 
Some are delegates to this convention 
and some are visitors. Here they are: 
Frank Morrison of the Typographical 
Union, who is not a delegate but a visi- 
tor. He is always welcome. He is the 
old Secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor for 43 years; Joe Weber of the 
Musicians, a delegate to this convention; 
Bill Mahon of the Street Car Men, a 
delegate to this convention; Frank Duffy 
of the Carpenters, a delegate to this con- 
vention; John P. Frey of the Molders, 
also a delegate to this convention; James 
Wilson of the Pattern Makers, a visitor 
here with us; Martin Lawlor of the 
Hatters. whom I have met several times 


during the past week and who Is a visitor 
at this convention. 


Our predecessors were men of ability; 
there were no cowards among them. They 
were not afraid to speak their piece either 
in public or in private life. They were 
ever on guard to protect the rights of 
the workers by every just, honorable and 
fair means at their command. I listened 
to them many times with the greatest 
attention, respect and admiration. Sam 
Gompers, the champion and defender of 
the wage workers, said in response to an 
address of welcome at the New Orleans 
convention in 1902 that ‘‘The labor move- 
ment knows no barrier, no South, no 
North, no East, no West. The labor 
movement is as broad as the_ uni- 
verse. The labor movement stands for 
the emancipation of mankind. As the 
light is given us we make for _ the 
straight road, battling right and left, 
striking at those who impede our progress, 
determined that nothing shall stand in 
our way to attain justice and right.” 


At that time the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was called upon 
to make a report to the convention, and 
in his report Sam Gompers said: 


“The misery of the past, the struggles 
of the present, and the duty for the 
future, demand that no effort be left 
untried, that all energy be exercised, 
and opportunity taken advantage of, to 
organize the toilers of our country upon 
the broad platform of the trade union, 
in full affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. The dim, dismal 
past, with all its pain and travail, must 
give way to the better and brighter 
future for which the workers have borne 
the burdens, and made the sacrifices 
that the people of our time, and for all 
time, may be truly free.’’ 

That is as applicable now as it was 
forty years ago. Then some years later 
when he was asked, ‘‘What does labor 
want?” he promptly replied: 

“We want more school houses and 
less jails, more books and less arsenals, 
more learning and less vice, more con- 
stant work and less crime, more leisure 
and less greed, more justice and less 
revenge—in fact, more of the opportu- 
nities to cultivate our better natures, to 
make manhood more noble, womanhood 
more beautiful and childhood more 
happy and bright.”’ 

Peter J. McGuire, the great_ labor 
orator, not only of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but out on the road, 
exorted the workers of all trades and 
eallings to organize under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor. He 
spoke first in English and then in Ger- 
man and was cheered to the echoes by 
his listeners. 


In fancy I can hear him say: 


*‘And who will mock the rude, un- 
polished ways 

That swayed us in the good old- 
fashioned days 

When labor wore the badge of man- 
hood, set 
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Upon his tawny brow in pearls of 
sweat? 

Who dares today to turn a scornful 
eye 

On labor in his swarthy majesty? 

Or wreathe about his lips the sneer 
of pride 

Where brawny toil stands towering 
at his side? 

By industry alone we gauge the 
worth 

Of all the 
earth; 

And side by side with honesty and 
toil 

sae tana walks round the furrowed 


richer nations of the 


soil. 

That belts the world, and o’er the 
ocean ledge 

Tilts — the horn of plenty on its 
edge. 

"Tis not the subject fawning to the 
king, 

"Tis not the citizen, low cowering 

Before the throne of state—’Twas 
God’s intent. 

Each man should be a king: 
dent; 

And while through human veins the 
blood of pride 

Shall ebb and flow in Labor’s rolling 


a presi- 





tide. 

The brow of toil shall wear the 
diadem, 

And justice gleaming there, the cen- 
tral gem, 

Shall radiat the time when we 


shall see 

Each man rewarded as _ his 
shall be. 

Thank God for this bright promise! 
Lift the voice 

"Till all the waiting multitude re- 
joice. 

Reach out across the sea and clap 
your hands 

’Till voices waken out 
lands 

To join the song, 

heaven waits 

To roll an answering anthem through 
the gates.’’ 

Listen to him,—listen to him make his 
eloquent plea to the Central Labor Union 
of New York on May 8, 1882. What was 
the plea? What did he propose? This. 
that one day in the year be designated as 
Labor Day and be established as a gen- 
eral holiday for the laboring classes. That 
was Pete McGuire’s proposition at the 
Central Tabor Union of New York on 
May 8, 1882; and in support of that propo- 
sition he said: 


“Pagan feasts and Christian obser- 
vances have come down to us through 
the lone ages, but it was reserved for 
this century and the American people 
to give birth to Labor Day and in this 
way honor the toilers of the earth and 
pay homage to those who from rude 
nature have delved and carved all the 
grandeur we behold.”’ 


He claimed that ‘‘Labor Day should be 
observed as one festal day in the year 
for tribute to the genius of American 
industry.’’ Continuing, he said: ‘‘There 


works 


of foreign 


while listening 


are other worthy holidays representative 
of the _ religious, civic, and military 
spirit, but none representative of the 
industrial spirit, the great vital force 
of every nation.’’ In concluding that 
eloquent address he advised that Labor 
Day be dedicated to peace, civilization 
and the triumphs of industry. 

Gabriel Edmondston, the student of 
economics whom some of you will remem- 
ber, the first General President of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, the Secretary 
of the Federation in 1884 and 1885, the 
Treasurer of the Federation in 1886, 1887 
and 1888, presented the following resolu- 
tion to the Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Federation of the Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada, afterwards known as the 
American Federation of Labor. It was 
held in Chicago, Illinois, in October of 
1884. What did he propose? He proposed 
that ‘‘eight hours shall constitute a legal 
day’s labor from and after May 1, 1886.’’ 
This was adopted after a lengthy discus- 
sion. 


Today many of you remember John 
Mitchell, the gentlemanly fighting coal 


miner, who advised his men to respect the 
law, to commit no violence, to go home 
and till their gardens and leave the set- 
tlement of their disputes with their Inter- 
national Officers and representatives who 
would notify them when an agreement 
was reached. 

My old friend and pal and chum and 
co-worker for many years, Jim Duncan, 
the adviser and peacemaker, reminded us 
that no matter what we suffered and en- 
dured, what we lost or what we won, “a 
man’s a man for a’ that.’”’ 


Jim O’Connell, the _ conciliator, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Grievances 
of the American Federation of Labor Con- 
ventions for years, it seems had every- 
body’s troubles to deal with, especially 
with jurisdictional disputes and dual and 
rival organizations. At the convention 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1911, when 
his committee was ready to report, he 
said: ‘‘Your committee is unanimously of 
the opinion that there is room for but one 
organization of one trade in America.’’ 

That was endorsed by an overwhelming 
vote, a vote of 36 to 1, and has been the 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor ever since. 

Andy Furuseth, the seaman philosopher, 
was always up in arms in defense not 
only of the gally slave and the man be- 
fore the mast, but of all seafaring men 
the world over. 

Though the great majority of the pio- 
neers of our movement have gone, the 
policies and principles, the objects, aims 
and purposes laid down by them have 
been carried on by their successors, and 
it is now your turn to do your share, your 
part, your duty without let-up. We must 
keep on keeping on so that when we reach 
the end of the road each one of us can 
say: 

‘“‘Let me today look back across the 
span, 
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Twixt dawn and dark and to my con- 
science say, 


Because of some good deed to beast 
or man, 

The world is better that I lived to- 
day.”’ 

Let this be our answer to our critics 
and so-called friends whom it seems are 
over-anxious at all times to find fault 
with us. I am not opposed to just criti- 
cism at any time, but when it comes with 
ridicule, spite and spleen, then I strenu- 
ously object. We are human beings with 
human natures, frailties. We do not claim 
to be better than anyone else but by the 
same token we are as good as anyone 
else and in many instances much better. 


President Green: I know we all deeply 
appreciate this historic quotation brought 
to our attention this morning. No one 
is more fitting and able to perform the 
task of bringing ‘to our attention quota- 
tions of these fine orators, beloved and 
distinguished members of the American 
Federation of Labor, than our own com- 
rade, Brother Duffy. I thank him for 
the services he has rendered us this morn- 
ing and for his research in delving into 
the records and preparing these quota- 
tions which will appear in the proceed- 
ings of today’s conventions. 


Thank you, Brother Duffy. 


Brother Edward J. Phelan, Director of 
the International Labor Organization, is 
our guest speaker this morning. I am 
pleased to announce that he is here and 
is prepared to visit with us for just a 
while and to deliver his address. We 
have enjoyed his visits to our conven- 
tions on several occasions. I recall, as 
you recall, the splendid address he de- 
livered one year ago at Seattle. Most of 
you know who he is. I think perhaps 
all of you know him. He is the Acting 
Director of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, with headquarters in the city 
of Montreal, Canada. Furthermore, he 
has served with the International Labor 
Organization at Geneva, Switzerland. 
When war came those who were serving 
in that administrative capacity at their 
headquarters with the International Or- 
ganization were forced to leave and find 
other quarters. The headquarters at the 
present time, as I just stated, are located 
in the city of Montreal. 

I am sure that there is no man con- 
nected with the International Labor Or- 
ganization who is better fitted with train- 
ing and experience to serve in the re- 


sponsible position of Acting Director of 
the International Organization than 
Brother Phelan. He has been with it 
from the beginning. 


I am sure that I can truthfully say to 
him that we all deeply appreciate his visit 
to our convention this morning. 1 will 
now present to you the Honorable Edward 
J. Phelan, Acting Director of the Inter- 
national Organization. 


MR. EDWARD J. PHELAN 


(Acting Director, International 
Labor Office) 


President Green, members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, delegates and advisers: 


It was always a privilege to be invited 
to address the Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is more 
so than ever on this occasion when the 
urgent problems arising out of the war 
must necessarily take precedence over the 
consideration of many other questions to 
which in normal times the Convention 
would have wished to give careful atten- 
tion. I should hesitate indeed to do more 
than thank you very sincerely for the 
welcome you have extended to me today 
were it not that many phases of the work 
of the Internatonal Labor Organization 
are directly connected with the over- 
whelming preoccupation in your minds. 


I must first express my appreciation of 
the resolution adopted by the Convention 
last year at Seattle expressing your en- 
dersement of the work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and urging that 
in this time of world crisis the Organiza- 
tion should not only be maintained but 
strengthened. Your unanimous endorse- 
ment of our work has given us an addi- 
tional incentive to deserve the confidence 
which you and the great movement which 
you represent have placed in us. 


We may, I think, fairly claim, without 
exaggeration on the one hand or false 
modesty on the other, not to have be- 
trayed that confidence. 


Shortly after the close of your Con- 
vention in Seattle, we held a Conference 
of the International Labor Organization 
in New York, which was attended by dele- 
gations from no fewer than 33 Member 
States—delegations which included not 
only 103 authoritative representatives of 
Governments, including 14 Ministers of 
Cabinet rank, but also 48 workers’ dele- 
gates and advisers. 


That Conference provided a unique op- 
portunity for an expression of opinion on 
the world crisis. In the clearest possible 
terms it unanimously expressed the opin- 
ion ‘‘that the victory of the free peoples 
in the war against totalitarian aggression 
is an indispensable condition of the at- 
tainment of the ideals’’ for which our 
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Organization stands. The final sitting of 
the Conference was held in the White 
House in Washington, where it was ad- 
dressed by President Roosevelt. The 
President in speaking to that interna- 
tional audience took the opportunity of 
expressing to the world the attitude of 
the United States to the issues at stake in 
the struggle into which the world had 
been plunged. He spoke in some detail 
of the sacrifices which American workers 
were already making to equip the armies 
of the democratic belligerents, and he 
dramatically underlined the continuity 
and universality of labor’s views in the 
following passage of his speech: 


“Today, you, the representatives of 
thirty-three nations, meet here in the 
White House for the final session of 
your Conference. It is appropriate that 
I recall to you, who are in a full sense 
a parliament for man’s justice, some 
words written in this house by a Presi- 
dent who gave his life in the cause of 
justice. Nearly eighty years ago, 
Abraham Lincoln said: ‘The strongest 
bond of human sympathy, outside of 
the family relation, should be one unit- 
ing all working people, of all nations 
and tongues, and kindreds’.’’ 


And having thus stated the ties which 
bind labor the world over, the President 
went on to indicate the potentialities of 
the International Labor Organization in 
the tasks with which the world would be 
confronted after the war and the part 
which it might play in building a freer 
and more prosperous world when _ the 
present conflict has been successfully 
terminated. 


mente had the echo of the President’s 
words died in our ears than the treach- 
erous aggression on Pearl Harbor still 
further widened the area of armed con- 
flict. The United States entered the war, 
and the need for concerted action Detween 
the free Republics of North and South 
America became even more immediate 
and imperative than before. It is. 
think, not too much to say that the dis- 
cussions at the New York Conference of 
the International Labor Organization, the 
whole atmosphere of that Conference and 
more particularly the opportunity which 
it gave for discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of organized workers in the 
free Republics of the Americas did much 
to prepare the ground for the successful 
unification of continental opinion in the 
face of external danger. 


In April of this year, the mergency 
Committee of the Governing Body of the 

L. O. met in London to work out in 
reater detail the application of the reso- 
utions of the New York Conference. I 
will not attempt to deal with them in 
detail and would draw your attention 
only to one point of vital importance to 
organized labor. 


The International Labor Office was ap- 
pointed a clearing-house for all the plans 
and policies concerning post-war recon- 
struction and was further entrusted with 
what I may call a right of scrutiny of all 
such plans—that is, it was recognized 


that the I. L. O. should be entitled to 
examine such plans from the point of 
view of their social implications and, if 
necessary, to press for their amendment 
a it should consider it desirable 
o do so. 


Thus, organized labor, through its 
representatives in the Emergency Com- 
mittee, the Governing Body and the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, can make its 
views known and can directly influence 
the preparation of post-war policies at 
the stage of their preparation. 


Closely following the meeting of the 
Emergency Committee there was held, 
also in London, a meeting of the Joint 
Maritime Commission of the I. L. ks 
which was attended by 64 representatives 
of shipowners and seamen of 15 different 
nationalities. Labor as a _ whole has 
thrown itself unselfishly into the task 
of the war effort, but the seamen are 
doing their part in conditions of discom- 
fort and danger which call for the highest 
qualities of human endurance and hero- 
ism. The task of the Joint Maritime 
Commission was to consider the condi- 
tions under which seamen work at pres- 
ent in keeping open the life-lines of the 
United Nations across the oceans and to 
see, in consultation with the seamen 
themselves, whether there were not meas- 
ures which could and which ought to_be 
taken to eliminate any unnecessary dis- 
comforts and to take further precautions 
to meet the inevitable risks involved. 
That Commission produced unanimously 
a long series of recommendations, many 
of which have already been put into 
operation by the Governments concerned. 


Only a few weeks ago another Con- 
ference met in Santiago-de-Chile on the 
generous invitation of the Chilean govern- 
ment to examine the problems of inter- 
American social security. It was essen- 
tially a technical Conference, atterded 
by some 110 delegates and advisers from 
American countries, and by a tripartite 
delegation of the governing body of the 
I. L. O., the workers’ member of which 
was Mr. Robert Watt, who is well known 
to you. The measures which it took to 
improve social security and thereby to 
improve the health and the powers of re- 
sistance of the workers in the different 
countries are a direct contribution to 
strengthening the democratic war effort. 
But in present conditions, no :nterna- 
tional meeting, however technical its 
agenda, can ignore the underlying situa- 
tion. The Santiago meeting in a general 
resolution solemnly affirmed that the 
health and capacity of the workers of 
any one American nation is the concern 
of all American nations. This declaration 
is a further significant step towards conti- 
— solidarity in the face of the present 
crisis. 


That the International Labor Organiza- 
tion should have been able to hold no 
less than four such important meetings 
while the world is at war, meetings at- 
tended by delegates of Governments and 
of responsible labor and employer or- 
ganizations, who in many cases travelled 
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across the Atlantic and even the Pacific 
to attend them, is indeed a sign of its 
vitality and its utility. 


I will not give you other details of our 
work. Some of you know perhaps of the 
assistance which the I. L. O. has ren- 
dered to the Governments of the U. S. A. 
and of Canada by organizing the series 
of joint meetings between the representa- 
tives of those countries on man-power 
problems, meetings which have been at- 
tended not only by the leading officials 
concerned but also by the members of 
the respective advisory man-power com- 
mittees, comprising representatives of 
workers and employers. 


: I have, however, I hope said enough to 
justify my claim that the I. L. O., despite 
the difficulties of the situation and the 
modesty of its resources, has been able 
to render the kind of service you have 
come to expect of it. 


I will say but one last word. As the 
New York Conference so emphatically 
stated, the victory of the United Nations 
is the first and indispensable condition of 
the successful pursuit of our social aims. 
For that @nd, all energies must be mob- 
ilized, all sacrifices cheerfully accepted. 
a ene recognized that necessity to 

e full. 


But let us not forget that this is a 
total war, total not only in its extension 
over the oceans and the continents, but 
total in the issues at stake. A total war 
can only be ended by a total victory—it 
will not be ended by a military victory 
only, however complete. 


When that victory has been achieved 
we must be prepared to go on with the 
same determination and the same unity 
to the victory over the devastation, ruin 
and dislocation which the war will have 
caused. We must be ready to wage war 
against poverty and injustice, against 
insecurity and want. As Ambassador 
Winant said in his speech to the miners 
at Durham: ‘‘When the war is done the 
drive for tanks must become a drive for 
houses. The drive for food to prevent 
the enemy from starving us must become 
a_ drive for food to satisfy the needs of 
all people in all countries. . . . The drive 
for man-power in war must become a 


drive for employment to make freedom 
from want a living reality.”’ 
The democratic nations were caught 


unprepared by military aggression. They 
have paid dearly for it. It is indeed the 
proof that they nourished no secret de- 
signs of attack or conquest. 


But they must not be unprepared for 
the war which will follow this war, the 
war on the economic and _ social evils, 
which if not won must again precipitate 
military conflict. 


It was in that sense that President 
Roosevelt spoke of the _ International 
Labor Organization, ‘‘with its representa- 
tion of labor and management, with its 
technical knowledge and experience’’, as 
being ‘‘an invaluable instrument for 


peace’’ in the post-war period and as hav- 
ing ‘fan essential part to play in building 
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up a stable international system of social 
justice for all peoples everywhere.” 


To play that part successfully, the 
Organization must continue to have the 
full and enlightened support of all free 
organized workers. That is why the 
unanimous endorsement which this Con- 
vention gave to the I. L. O. last year is 
so important. Strengthened by Labor’s 
active support, the Organization can con- 
tinue to render useful service to the Uni- 
ted Nations and can work steadily towards 
the effective implementation of the man- 
date given to it by the New York Confer- 
ence. It can help to focus the democratic 
will of the free peoples so that when 
aggression has heen decisively defeated, 
and when the period of destruction has 
been halted, we may tackle with unity, 
courage and determination the task of 
building something better than what has 
been destroyed. Only when men every- 
where are free to dispose of their true 
inheritance, only when they can walk on 
this earth in dignity, freedom and se- 
curity, will democracy have won a total 
victory. 

President Green: We are deeply grate- 
ful for this most interesting and educa- 
tional address delivered by Acting Direc- 
tor Phelan of the International Labor 
Office this morning. I want to assure 
him that the American Federation of 
Labor will cooperate with him and those 
associated with him in the administration 
of the affairs of the International Labor 
Organization in every full, complete pos- 
sible way. We entertain a very deep 
interest in the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 


We are reminded this morning that 
it was the great Samuel Gompers who 
presided at the conference in Paris when 
the International Labor Organization was 
formed. Out of his great mind, training 
and experience in the field of economics 
and social advancement, he was able to 
make a genuine contribution toward the 
establishment of the International Labor 
Organization upon what we believe to be 
a sound and enduring basis. We think 
of him this morning as one from our 
great movement who was a builder, who 
helped build and establish the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. We are under 
obligation because of the great service 
he rendered, because of the great work 
the International Labor Organization has 
performed since its origination, and we 
are further under obligation to continue 
to give to that great international labor 
movement our full and complete measure 
of support. 
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We thank you, Director Phelan, for 
your visit with us this morning. 

Now I am pleased to present to you a 
great administrator, one who has shown 
himself as the possessor of the necessary 
administrative capacity to meet the 
changing situations which have 
out of the great World War. It has been 
my pleasure to know our guest speaker 
of this morning, not only to watch him 
and to understand the motives which in- 
spire him to serve our country, the United 
States of America and the United Nations, 
but to understand and to know what a 

i what wonderfully amazing 


arisen 


genius he is, 


administrative qualities he really pos- 
sesses. 
Under Secretary of War Patterson 


eame all the way from Washington to 
address the officers and delegates in 
attendance at this convention. We are 
deeply grateful to him for his visit to 
this convention. Perhaps I can and 
should tell you, in presenting our distin- 
guished speaker, that he possesses a sym- 
pathetic, broad, comprehensive under- 
standing of the aims and purposes and 
philosophy of our great labor movement. 
I say to labor truthfully, from what I 
know, that it is extremely fortunate that 
we have Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson serving us as Under’ Secre- 
tary of War at this time. We hold him 
in high regard and in high’‘esteem. We 
are going to him with our problems, fully 
understanding that he possesses the power 
to understand them and that he will be 
sympathetic to our proposals. 

Now 1 am happy indeed to present to 
you the Under Secretary of War of the 
United States, the Honorable Robert P. 
Patterson. 


THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
(Under Secretary of War, United 


States of America) 

Thank you very much, ladies and 
gentlemen. I am here to pay tribute to the 
most sincere and effective and solid sup- 
port of the war elfort given by organized 
labor—particular tribute to that part of 
the war effort that is represented by the 
War Department. In over two years you 
have not failed us. You have given the 
most cordial cooperation to the govern- 
ment in its time of need and to the nation 
as well. We have hard tasks ahead of 
us, even harder than those we have gone 
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through. We know full well that we can 
count on the same measure, the fullest 
measure of support from organized labor 
for the entire war effort. 

I am not going to 
having the greatest 
You men of labor, 


speak about labor 
stake in this war 
Americans and Cana- 


dians, have the same stake as the rest 
of your countrymen—no more, no less. 
Like the others, you have brothers and 


sons in the armed forces, facing the hard- 
ships and perils that are the lot of the 
soldier and the sailor. You have the same 
risks that all Americans and Canadians 
have in the outcome of the war—continu- 
ance of your existence as free men in 
case of victory, slavery in case of defeat. 
We are all in the same boat, and it is up 
to all of us to pull our weight in the boat. 
The matter that concerns us all now is 
the conduct of the war effort. That is our 
only item of business. I have heard people 
talk of the need of maintaining civilian 
morale and civilian comforts and conveni- 
ences. Unless I am badly mistaken, our 
citizens are willing, more than willing, to 
sacrifice their comforts and conveniences 
in order to arm and equip the men who are 
fighting for us. As for maintenance of 
morale, civilian morale will be better taken 
eare of by a vigorous prosecution of the 
war than by anything else I know of. 
We now have in the United States Army 
1,000,000 men, about as many men as we 
had under arms at the end of the last 
war. We had 300,000 men two years ago, 
so that you can see what our rate of 
growth has been and what a colossal task 
this Army faces. People have asked what 
the size of the Army will ultimately be 
The answer to that question is that it 
will be large enough and strong enough 
to whip Hitler and his Japanese allies. 
(Applause. ) 
I want to tell 
our soldiers, 
Our soldiers are 


you a few words about 


trained to fight, and 
they have the spirit to fight. Daily we 
receive reports cf the heroism of our 
men on the fighting fronts. Let me give 
you a recent example. In a raid of Fly- 
ing Fortresses against German shipyards 
in Occupied France on August 24, a 
Fortress, flying in formation at a height 
of four miles above the ground, was at- 
tacked by German Focke-Wulf 190’s as 
it went past the French coast in broad 
daylight. Machine gun fire ripped through 
the wings, cannon shells raked the fusel- 
age, the gunners in the upper turret, a 
waist gunner and the radio operators 
were hit. Two engines were put out of 
commission. The gas tanks were full 
of holes. A propeller on a_ remaining 
engine was badly battered. The plane was 
hit by over 2,000 machine gun bullets and 
12 explosive cannon shells. Still this plane 
kept its place in the formation and car- 
ried out its mission of bombing Nazi 
shipyards. On the return flight, enemy 
fighters again attacked. Three of the 
wounded men in the plane were out of 
action as were two of the plane’s engines, 
but the guns of that Flying Fortress 
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Lieu- 


drove off the attackers. The pilot, ; 
ship 


tenant Lipsky, brought his battered 
safely back to Britain. 

You who are working to supply the 
armed forces with the material with 
which they will bring about the defeat of 
with 





our enemies must each day | your 
hands and your skill match in produc- 
tion the skill and courage of that pilot 


and his crew. 

You must also match in production the 
bravery of the Canadian forces—and that 
is a high standard. We Americans pay 
tribute to the gallant members of the 
Canadian armed forces. We are fully 
aware that you have been in this war 
much longer than we, and we realize that 
your participation, in the light of the 


relative sizes of the two countries, has 
thus far been greater than _ ours. We 
know, too. of the bravery of the First 


Canadian Division in France in 1940. We 
know of the courage and sacrifices of 
the Canadian forces in the raid on Dieppe 
on August 16, the first large scale opera- 
tion against Hitler in Western Europe 
since the fall of France. That operation 


is one of which the Canadians. can_ be 
proud, for it was chiefly a Canadian 
effort. Although the losses suffered were 


heavy, the lessons learned at Dieppe will 
loom large in the assault which must be 
made, as soon as possible and with every 
force at our command, against Hitler and 
his fortified stronghold of Europe. 

To equip an Army of the size we have 
and that we contemplate and at the same 
time to furnish our allies with equipment, 

planes, tanks, field guns, machine guns 


and all the rest,—is the biggest produc- 
tion job we have ever tackled. That 


job calls for the greatest production 
effort by the Army and by industry, man- 


ngement and labor alike. Production of 
this armament will require deeper and 
deeper cuts into production of goods to 


supply civilian needs. It will require the 
suspension of many of our peacetime 
standards as to hours and conditions of 
Inbor. It will require that there be no 
deviations from the pledges so patriotical- 
ly given by the leaders of labor that there 
will be no strikes or stoppages in war 
production. Strikes are few and far be- 
tween now. There should be none, and 
I am confident that as the full significance 
of the war is brought home to all our 
people, there will be none. 


The balance of 
victory or defeat 


power that will spell 
may lie in the dif- 
ference between ‘‘A Good Day’s Work,”’ 
measured by ‘‘A Peace-time Standard’”’ 
and by “A War-time Standard.’’ 


There is unused productive 
Which lies dormant in the hands 
minds of men. Everyone who wor 
a shop knows that on some days he 
a lot more work done than on other days. 
What he produces depends on many 
things; on how he feels, how his foreman 
feels, how things are at home, who is 
benefiting from his work, and, most im- 
portant of all, what he and the men in 
the shop consider ‘‘A Good Day’s Work,”’ 
and the men in the shop know. 


capacity 
and 
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In peace-time, the amount produced in 
a day's work may not be a serious mat- 
ter but, in war time on war work, the 
difference between a good day’s work and 
less than that is of vast importance. 

There are millions of us employed in 
war production. Together, we must make 
every ship, every plane, every tank, gun, 
bomb and every round of ammunition. If 
we fail to deliver ‘‘Enough and on Time,’’ 


the day of victory will drag out, and 
thousands more of our boys will be 
“‘missing in action’’ because millions of 


“‘you”’ and ‘‘me’’ failed, each one of us, 
to produce that important difference be- 
tween what constitutes a war-time good 
day’s work and a peace-time good day’s 
work. 

We will 
effectivene 
ago it 


not fail in the quality and 
ss of our weapons. Some time 
was being said that the Army’s 
Garand rifle was an inferior weapon. 
That charge, I assure you, was utterly 
untrue. The Garand rifle has three times 
the fire power of any comparable rifle. 
General MacArthur reported from Bataan 
that the Garand had amply proved its 
superiority in combat. Charges of in- 
feriority died away in the face of actual 
performance. Next it was our tanks. 
Stories were told that the recoil of the 
gun knocked off the tracks, that the fire- 
power of our tanks was below the fire 
power of the German tanks. Those stories 
had no foundation and the charges were 
dropped. Recently it was our planes. It 
was said that our P-40 was inferior to 
the Japanese Zero. But actual  per- 
formance in combat is a better test than 
the opinion of backseat drivers. The re- 
sults for the month of August were that 
the P-40’s shot down 18 Japanese Zeros, 
with the loss of only 2 P-40’s. If that 
is failure, make the most of it. The 
same so-called ‘‘inadequacy,’’ I suppose, 
was responsible for the combat record set 
in the thirty-day period from August 14 
through September 14. In that period the 
ratio of enemy planes destroyed in com- 
bat by the United States Forces to loss 
of our own planes was 71-2 to 1. 

Careless criticism of our weapons does 
not advance our cause; it serves Hitler’s. 
Even though false stories may eventually 
be shown to be untrue, they may have 
the harmful effect of shaking the confi- 
dence of our soldiers in the effectiveness 
of their weapons—and I might add, in 
shaking. the confidence of the men of 
labor who are engaged in producing those 
weapons. The rumor monger can thus 
cause trouble. 


In the days 











to come, Hitler will re- 
double his efforts to divide the nations 
now united against him, and in ths he 
will make use of the rumor mongers 
among us. His agents will spread stories 
in the United States and in Canada that 
reflect on Britain. We will hear more of 
the old yarn that the British are trying 
to get others to do the fighting.“ The 
story is contradicted by the casualty lists, 
but Nazi agents will concoct figures of 
their - In Britain his agents will 
spread the 


story that the Americans are 
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not one their part in fighting but are 
interest only in making money out of 
the war. And he will try to alienate us 
from Russia. He wrote his methods all 
out in his book; how he would spread dis- 
trust and confusion and conquer from 
within, 

When our thoughts are on Britain, we 
will recall the heroism of the Dunkirk 
withdrawal; we will bear in mind that for 
a whole year Britain faced Germany, 
alone, save. for the help of Canada and 
the other colonies, and at a time when 
she was virtually unarmed; we will re- 
member the gallantry with which the 
British and colonials went to the assist- 
ance of Greece, though the odds were al- 
most hopeless. When we turn to Russia, 
we will not forget the heroic defense of 
Stalingrad, and we will not forget that 
the Russians have killed more Germans 
than Hitler can afford to lose. When the 
history of this war is written in years to 
come, it will be set down that the invas- 
ion of Russia was Hitler’s great mistake. 

What we will Keep foremost in our 
minds, throughout this war is that we 
have a common cause against Hitler and 
his fellow-criminals. It is the cause of 
free men everywhere. Hitler is deter- 
mined to put the entire world in chains. 
We are determined to destroy Hitlerism 
and the chains which he has forged. That 
is the unswerving purpose and pledge of 
the United Nations. 


(At the conclusion of the address of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, the dele- 
gates arose and applauded enthusiasti- 
cally for some little time.) 

Under Secretary of War Patterson: 
I always feel better when I get out of 
Washington. I feel a lot better now. 


President Green: You have expressed 
your sincere and deep appreciation of the 
wonderful address just delivered by 
Under Secretary of War Patterson in a 
more convincing and eloquent way than 
I can possibly do it. We will be pleased 
to have his address incorporated in the 
report of the proceedings of today’s con- 
vention, and I know each and all of you 
will read it over and study it, because 
it contains within it most interesting and 
uplifting information. 


I should like to say to the Under 
Secretary of War that his address was 
delivered to the representatives of 6,000,- 
000 solid, trained, loyal, devoted members 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
the United States and Canada. He was 
speaking to the representatives of a larger 
number of men who are serving faithfully 
in this great war than he has enlisted in 
the armed forees of the United States, 


under the administration of his Depart- 
ment. These are the men who occupy 
the first-line trenches. I want him to 
carry back to Washington and to the 
President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of War, to the representatives 
of the Government, the solemn, sincere 
pledge of the representatives of these 
6,000,000 soldiers of production that they 
will serve as faithfully and well in the 
production field as our armed forces will 
serve on the battlefield. 


We have been moving up to the high 
standards of maximum production. We 
have been moving up as fast as manage- 
ment made it possible for us to move, 
as fast as basic materials, supplied in 
volume, would permit our workers to 
construct them into the war material so 
badly needed. We will reach maximum 
production very soon. I can assure the 
Secretary of War that that is our aim, 
that is our objective. We will not be 
satisfied until it is reported to the people 
of the American continent that the soldiers 
of production on the American continent 
have reached maximum production. 


(Applause. ) 


I extend to the Under Secretary of 
War a most hearty welcome in your 
name. I ask him to be our guest while 
he is here and to remain with us as long 
as he can. 


I thank you sincerely, Secretary Pat- 
terson, for your visit and your address. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR THE 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 


President Green: I want to announce 
for your information that the Commander 
of the American Legion will arrive in 
Toronto on Friday morning prepared to 
address the convention. I want to ap- 
point a committee to meet and greet the 
Commander of the Legion and look after 
his comfort and bring him to this con- 
vention, Brother John M. Gillespie,’ of the 
Teamsters, Brother Harry J. Steeper, of 
the Musicians, and Brother Andrew 
Myrup of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union. 
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The Chair presents to you Chairman 
Moran of the Auditing and Credential 
Committee for a report. Brother Moran. 


REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


Committee Chairman Moran: Mr. Chair- 
man, your Auditing Committee now is 
ready to report. We have a very ex- 
cellent report. Your affairs have been 
very excellently and economically con- 
ducted, and the report reflects credit upon 
the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor. I will now call upon the Sec- 
retary to read the report. 


Committee Secretary Kreindler reported 
as follows: 


TO THE OFFICERS AND DELEGATES 

OF THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR: 


The Auditing Committee appointed in 
accordance with Article 3, Section 5, of 
the Constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor submits the following re- 
port for the consideration of the Conven- 
tion. The Committee has examined and 
checked all of the books and records of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
fiscal year beginning September 1, 1941, 
and ending August 31, 1942. 


The Committee is pleased to report that 
all books and records are found to be 
correct in all ‘respects. We are very 
pleased to report that while the cash bal- 
ance on hand on August 31, 1941, amounted 
to }1,007,149.96, the cash balance as of 
August 31, 1942, amounts to $1,267,171.38. 

The securities of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as listed on the books of 
the Secretary-Treasurer, were personally 
examined, counted and found to be correct 
as recorded. These securities are listed 
in this report. The cash balances on hand 
as of August 31, 1942, were verified 
through the medium of letters written by 
the banks where funds are on deposit. 
These letters certify as to the amounts 
on deposit to the credit of the American 
Federation of Labor at close of business, 
August 31, 1942. 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, August 31, 1941. . $1,007,149.96 
Per Cnplta C88... ccces $1,283,848.90 
Assessments........ « 1,068.24 


Paid subscriptions, 
MERICAN 


WMEMERs ods wnawniccts 1,161.73 
Percapitasubscriptions, 

AMERI & 

POMER 8 cdewewnnes 435,019.98 


Per capita tax from 
locals allocated to De- 


fense Fund......... 298,702.85 
Initiation fees......... 179,235.61 
Reinstatement fees.... 6,686,00 
TN escissncneds 25,134.59 
RINE ccdcaucs eee 14,004.24 


Premiums on bonds of 
officers of unions 
bonded through A.F 
Wiss ce caudeuncos 25,556.85 


Disbanded and _— sus- 
pended unions and 
miscellaneous receipts 38,762.73 


TOU RECOE:... cbicccccscaveas 2,309,181.72 


| Ee ae peer $3,316,331 .68 


Expenses 


Organizing........... + 728,805.75 
Organizers’ salaries... . 541,453.16 


Office employees’ sal- 
EO stevacauuee nds 226,500.48 


Administrative cnlariee. 62,661.40 
naan general 


Roucecscaneucse 313,140.44 
Printing and ee 
IC 
PEMEES< Keece seeds 105,580.06 
Defense Fund......... 49,398.00 
Premiums on bonds ot 
officers bonded 
through A.F. of L.. 21,621.01 
PORTS « haictbcidcccnns $2,049, 160.30 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1942. . $1,267,171.38 


Recapitulation 
Bt GRE Brie oe iccceesicdaves $ 217,812.38 
In Defense Fund for ocal trade and 
federal labor unions. ............ 1,049,359.00 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1942. . $1,267,171.38 








We have verified the cash balances and counted 
the securities, and find the funds of the American 
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Federation o. Labor to be nvested ana deposited 
as follows 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 

(B¥%). ..eeeeeee--4 225,000.00 


Premiums on U. S 
Treasury Bonds 


UO 2,070.32 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 
(3%%), ($50,000) at 
i, 19,281.25 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 
PNUD 60:00 s0we6s-0s 00,000.00 
Premium on U.S. Treas- 
ury Bond (2%%).. 1,531.25 
U. S. Treasury Bond: 
SMEs cae ckGuse-6s 100,000.00 
U.S. Defense Saving 
ee 90,000.00 
Canadian Defense 
: Sskaecnetaew 9,912.50 
Tota. investment in bonds...... $ 637,795.32 
Riggs National Bank (Subject to 
ER Ccb Sk Seende ex eueas 6so8 ss 581,980.0¢ 
City Bank (Subject to check)...... * 5,000.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., N.Y. 
CE NBCE GO GOCK)onn cc cic cc cease 2,000.00 
300 shares Union Labor Life Insur- 
ET SI. THUGS 0 5.5 ccc ecvwncccs 15,000.00 
396 shares Mt. Vernon Mortgage 
NE IED 6 0-50-46 c0se¥naseey de 396.00 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., N.Y. 
(Collateral deposit).............. 25,000.00 
Secretary - Treasurer’s balance Au- 
GE BL TOES en ks ov vscnves ois00 SEOIG LT Le 





_ The numbers and denominations of the securitie 
listed above are as follows: 


U.S. Treasury Bonds (3%): 





14436F 5,000.00 
28631A 10,000.00 
28632B 10,000.00 
28633C 10,000.00 
28634D 10,000.00 
28635E 10,000.00 
28636F 10,000.00 
BRGRIEL. ooo csc ccs 10,000.00 
28638) 1.0... 322: 10,000.00 
NOME. <Saineessew's 10,000.00 
BOBEDIS An esascess 10,000.00 
BRGAUA. Sve sw see 10,000.00 
eee 10,000.00 
BREOK Gn i oscars 10,000.00 
29974D ...... .... 10,000.00 
BONIS. cree e ct 10,000.00 
976F ...... «+++ 10,000.00 
GT i esecyvns 10,000.00 
SPE ono. cscvee 10,000.00 
BERR chews 10,000.00 
BR s\ngekuces 10,000.00 
NE ees yess 10,000.00 
29983C 10,000.00 
Total. . eet aes dace: SQIOORIOO 


U. S. Treasury Bond. (34%): 





816F ‘peewe ue se $ 10,000.00 
WENN + Seesdasecs 10,000.00 
1097H eoccccecce 10,000.00 
Mn ctycepnes 10,000.00 
TIT Clk ctcccccee §=IOOORGD 
DO ic ccccinsscusvens teseeess 50,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bond (2%%): 
MN he55A cee eeeeseehesna 100,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bonds (24%): 
SIOTE ooo cccvcececcc® ICCD 
COGS vere eececesce 10,000.00 
CE Nensccvauveas - 10,000.00 
GRUMe Sosecccveceuse 10,000.00 
WEN 04 hho ene ceees 10,000.00 
BEE ave chcaeees 10,000.00 
i 10,000.00 
Pe Ss xwaeectesacs 10,000.00 
RERUNS ri haboeeawwnes 10,000.00 
REROE Salsusieddccicenes 10,000.00 
PUN, as c0nsesreneseeecses ass 100,000.00 
U.S. Defense Savings Bonds; 
X39464G .00 
X39465G .00 
X39466G .00 
X39467G .00 
X39468G .00 
DE. 654-068 or4ckn 10,000.00 
PETER ovis ceenece 10,000.00 
EEE on kee eects 10,000.00 
MEEEA «ont ce esses 10,000.00 
PES. ane sacieves 10,000.00 
DRED. 6cetaeeous 10,000.00 
TOES cccceneces 10,000.00 
TONES ceckascece 10,000.00 
ULC IES bes0e wens 10,000.00 
PERCMEES ciccessecs 10,000.00 
MG 656 tawecusseue cues ees $ 150,000.00 
Dominion of Canada Bonds (24%) 
 scicnaseen * 1,000.00 
EEE va e ee waen 1,000.00 
1,000.00 
re 1,000.00 
es  ssccédeeeee 1,000.00 
Cae 1,000.00 
A 1,000.00 
oe re 1,000.00 
Pes 8 —«-_- 8.68 40 BORO 1,000.00 
re ee - 1,000.00 
WEN 5 65000664 bs sax eee 10,000.00 
396 shares Mt. Vernon Mortgage 
Corporation Stock at $1.00...... 396.00 


300 shares Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Stock et $50.00... ....cccee. 15,000.00 
Total Par Value.....ccsseseeeess--$ 650,396.00 
On motion of the Secretary of the Committee, 
this portion of the Committee’s report was unani- 
mously adopted 


XUM 
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Gompers Memorial Fund 
Receipts trom December 20, 1924, to 
and including August 31, 1942...$ 133,660.0% 


Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and 


including August 31, 1942........ 122,728.87 


Balance on hand August 31, 1942...$ 10,931.21 


We have verified the cash balance in the Gomp- 
ers Memorial Fund and have counted the securi 
ties, and found them to be as listed 

Funds deposited as follows: 

1266 Shares Mt. Vernon Mortgage 


CA: TOMA, 6.6 vince cctecsiscaces $ 1,266.00 
Riggs National Bank (Checking Ac- 
CORE 6-6 se evcsacccscteneccene 2,165.21 
U. S. Savings Bonds 
Series B: 
M21871B M21870B 
M21873B M21872B 
M21875B M21874B 
M21877B M21876B 
M21879B M21878B 


Maturity value, $1,000.00 per 
bond; Maturity date April, 1946. 
Purchased April 10, 1936, at 
WES du chbtakcnnescueanaws 


Balance on hand August 31, 1942..$ 10, 931. 21 


7,500.00 





On motion of the Secretary of the Committee, 
this portion of the Committee’s report was unani 
mously adopted : 


Infantile Paralysis Campaign 
Fund 


Total receipts from January 12, 1942 


So eS ae $ 13,690.30 
Amount forwarded to Keith Morgan, 

National Chairman.............. 13,690.30 

Account Balanced... .......... $ 0.00 





On motion of the Secretary of the Committee, 
this portion of the Committee’s report was unani- 
mously adopted 


AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 
BUILDING FUND 


Receipts 
Balance on hand August 31, 1941. 14,981.06 
Mc Ne ceecepeee $ 41.496. > 
Dividends.......... 36.54 
Fire replacement. . 10.20 
Sale of waste paper.. 59.37 
po er eee ee 41,602.64 
Receipts and Balance... ........... $ 56,583.70 


Expenses 
Maintenance 
Pay roll (building em- 

PO ovccccvcces $ 20,981.13 
Re sae keuee ececscs Gao 
Electricity...... eoccee 1,970.38 
Fue! (coal)..... eeeees 836.55 
SOs a ciccccnsweces 3,218.49 
Upkeep and repairs.... 3,141.42 
Plastering and painting 550.63 
Cleaning windows..... 440.00 
Insurance (Liability) . . 131.91 
WHE IGE a vineseves 41.16 
Hauling ashes and 

Ear ree 147.00 
Safe deposit (rent)... . 3.60 
Upkeep and repairs ol 

COs cdivnvccne 1,127.90 
Contribution to Civilian 

RIES 65-6 ces cew ee 15.00 


Social Security Tax: 
Unemployment _Insur- 


err 524.88 
Old Age benefits. ..... 194.43 - 
Total expenses..............$ 36,543.84 


Balance on hand August 31, 1942..$ 20,039.86 


Recapitulation 
Receipts and balance. .............¢ 56,583.70 
DOOR chudidceiecewisaces hae 36,543.84 


Balance on hand August 31, 1942..$ 20,039.86 


Moneys deposited and invested as follows. 
Mt. Vernon Mortgage Corperntion. 


CIS nccuvacdvesaoueeal 1,218.00 
Riggs National Bank (Checking ac- 
GOURD. civivcvicnconanscesndesed ee 11,321.86 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


Series B: 
M273333 M273338 
M273334 M273339 
M273335 M273340 
M273336 M273341 
M273337 M273342 


Maturity value, $1,000. per bond 
Maturity date, July 1946; Pur- 
chased July 21, 1936 at $750.00.. 4,500.00 


Balance on hand August 31, 1942..$ 20,039.86 
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On moton of the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, this portion of the Committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


Concluding our report, we desire to ex- 
tend our appreciation to Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany and his assistants for the co- 
operation and courtesy extended to your 
Committee in the performance of its work, 
May we add to this concluding paragraph 
the statement that the books are excel- 
lently kept, clear on all matters, and 
simplified the work of this Committee. We 
think we can readily give credit to the 
Bookkeeping Department of the A. F. of 
L. for the ‘‘fine job they are doing.’’ 


Respectfully suubmitted, 


WM. J. MORAN, 
Chairman, 


CHARLES T. CRANE. 


CHARLES KREINDLER, 
Secretary Auditing 

Committee. 

Committee Secretary Kreindler: Mr. 

Chairman, I move that the entire report 

be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and carried 

by unanimous vote. 


President Green: We will now hear 
from the Secretary of the Credential 
Committee for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT—COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Kreindler 
mitted the following report: 


sub- 


In accordance with instructions of Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America we are herewith substituting 
Fred R. Balbach in lieu of Henry F. 
Schmal, who will be unable to attend the 
convention. 

Committee Secretary Kreindler: The 
Committee recommends that this delegate 
be seated, and I move that this supple- 
mental report of the Credentials Commit- 


tee be adopted. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Green: Chairman Tobin of 
the Committee on Laws desires to make 
an announcement. 


Vice-President Tobin: The Committee on 
Laws will meet in Dining Room 9 on the 
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Mezzanine Floor tomorrow morning at 
10.00 o’clock. iI hope the committee mem- 
bers are present at the meeting. 


Mr. Chairman, while I am here might 
l take advantage of the opportunity to 
get to the microphone and make this 
statement—I hope that I am not violating 
the rules. There seems to be some con- 
fusion in the minds of the delegates that 
I am to make a report to this convention 
of my visit to England as the representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor 
to the British Trade Union Congress. Il 
want to clear that up. I am not to make 
a report of my visit as a delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress, because 
that is not the procedure of the Federa- 
tion in recent years. My report was made 
to the Executive Council as the delegate. 
of my observations at the Congress, and 
a copy of my address to the Congress 
was also given to President Green for 
the records of the American Federation 
of Labor. A delegate to the Congress 
does not make a report to the convention. 
I want that cleared up. 


On my other mission, as representative 
of the President, I delivered as much 
news as I was permitted to divulge ove: 
the air a week ago Saturday night. | 
just wanted the delegates to know that 
I vannot and am not going to make any 
further report on my visit to England at 
this convention. 


Vice-President Bugniazet, Chairman of 
the Committee on State Organization, 
announced a meeting of his committee 
to be held in Room 5, Mezzanine Floor, 
tomorrow morning at 10.00 a.m. 


The members of the 
committee will please take note of the 
announcements and make arrangements 
to attend the meeting. 


President Green: 


Escort to Commander, American 
Legion 


I desire to add to the reception com- 
mittee who will meet the Commander of 
the American Legion, two outstanding 
Legionnaires, men who saw service during 
the World War—Major George L. Berry 
the President of the Printing Pressmen's 
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International Union, and Maurice A. 
Hutcheson, a representative of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. I hope all the members of 
the committee named will arrange to 
meet the Commander of the American 
Legion when he arrives here in the city 
on Friday. He advises me that he will 
be prepared to address the convention 
Friday morning. 


The Chair recognizes Vice-President 
Birthright, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Local and Federated Bodies. 


Vice-President Birthright, Chairman of 
the Committee of Local and Federated 
3odies, announced a meeting of his com- 
mittee immediately after adjournment of 
the morning session. 


President Green: Brother Fewkes, who 
will speak to you now for a short time, 
is the newly elected President of the Am- 
erican Federation of Teachers. It has 
been my privilege to know him and work 
with him, and because of that fact I 
have learned to admire and to appreciate 
very much his devotion to the American 
Federation of Labor and to his own 
organization. He has a message for you 
this morning which he wishes to deliver. 
l am recognizing him now for that pur- 
pose. 


I present to you Brother Fewkes, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers and a delegate to this con- 
vention. 


JOHN M. FEWKES 


(President, American Federation 
of Teachers) 


President Green and delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor: I am 
very jealous of the time of the American 
Federation of Labor, and although I have 
attended this convention for a number of 
years now I have seldom taken the floor. 
1 assure you that I will not encroach 
upon your time. 


In recent weeks I have heard one na- 
tional figure after another say something 
to the effect that education was the foun- 
dation stone of our democracy. I have 
heard military leaders say that education 
was the first line of defense for the 
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United States of America and the world. 
Repeatedly we have heard prominent 
figures state that unless we do a good 
job in educating the people it will do us 
no good to win this war. Now, I hope 
that we are going to pay more than lip 
service to promoting education in the 
United States of America and on this 
great Continent and_ throughout the 
world. Certainly it will do us no good 
to win the war if we do not win the hat- 
tle on the home front. If the youth that 
are now in our military service at the 
present time return home after this war 
to find that we who are left behind have 
lost the battle against graft, greed, cor- 
ruption and selfish interests here at home, 
then they will feel certainly that the 
sacrifices of their lives, their actual 
blood shed on the battlefield, was abso- 
lutely without justification. 


The Assistant Secretary of War de- 
voted a great part of his speech this 
morning to refuting attacks made against 
our military leaders and those who are 
gua for carrying on our military 
effort. 


He refuted very clearly and definitely 
charges made of incompetency in our 
military forces. Several times recently 
l have heard the statement made that 
education has failed. Gentlemen, I deny 
that charge. The public schools of the 
United States of America have done an 
enormously fine, effective job of edu- 
cating our boys and girls. The school 
teachers of America are as fine citizens 
as you can find in any walk of life. They 
have done a better job of educating the 
boys and girls of the United States than 
the citizens deserve to have done, because 
the citizenry of the United States of 
Ameriea largely has neglected education. 
The American Federation of Labor is one 
of the few places where we find an actual 
attempt made to promote and to protect 
public education. The long record that 
the American Federation of Labor has in 
promoting public education is one of the 
high spots, one of the things that this 
organization can be most proud of; in my 
estimation. 


Those teachers who belong to the 
American Federation of Labor are proud 
of their affiliation. The ideals of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor are fundamentally 
fine and sound and we are glad to be a 
part of it. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, you say 
that you are interested in public educa- 
tion. Well, if you are, then I think at 
the present time the American Federation 
of Labor, every central trades and labor 
body, every individual local union 
throughout the country has a golden op- 
portunity to do something practical about 
the situation. Our teachers in the class- 
rooms must be organized. I make the 
statement in this fashion that we must 
emancipate the classroom teachers of the 
United States of America if organized 
labor is to have a fair hearing in the pub- 
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lic schools—if you want to put it in just 
that selfish fashion. 


Organized labor does not receive a fair 
deal in the press. There are very few 
places outside of our labor press where 
organized labor gets a fair break in the 
news throughout our country. There are 
a few liberal newspapers that do give or- 
ganized labor a fair break. Now ladies 
and gentlemen the only place where your 
organization will get a fair hearing is in 
the classrooms of America. For some 
period of time Mr. Irvin Kuenzli, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers, I myself, and others within the 
American Federation of Teachers, have 
been trying to have introduced into the 
eurriculum in our public schools, some- 
thing about the record that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has made, the 
share that it has had in the history of 
our country in the last 100 years. 





Now the teachers cannot, they do not 
dare in most of the cities throughout the 
United States of America, give labor a 
fair hearing in their classrooms. Why? 
Simply because you men and women of 
labor have failed, absolutely failed the 
teachers and education in the United 
States of America. And how have you 
failed? You have failed to see that mem- 
bers of organized labor were elected to 
school boards. You have permitted the 
manufacturers’ associations and the big 
industrialists to select your Boards of 
Education, and your Boards of Education 
have selected the superintendents and the 
principals of schools, and any time that 
any individual teacher dared to give labor 
a fair hearing in the classroom, that 
teacher was immediately without a con- 
tract for the next year and was looking 
for a job. 





If we are going to be practical about 
this workers’ education we had _ better 
start right in the public school system 
and see to it that in our public school 
curriculum we incorporate some of the 
objectives and some of the underlying 
principles of the American labor move- 
ment. You can’t do that, ladies and gentle- 
men, until you have freed the teachers 
from an autocratic administration which 
comes directly from individuals who do 
not want labor to have a fair hearing in 
the public schools. 


Now your teachers are particularly vul- 
nerable in this work. The American 
Federation of Labor has been conducting 
some research to find out what teachers 
are paid, and it is unbelievable, but about 
eighty per cent or more of the teachers in 
the United States of America, the wealth- 
iest nation in the world, receive less than 
$1,500 a year, in spite of the fact that 
that they are required to have degrees 
from universities, master’s degrees if 
they want to teach in our high schools. 
Those people have been taught that they 
are to have a sort of missionary spirit, 
that teaching is something along the re- 
ligious line, that you must just give of 
yourself and expect no remuneration 








other than that you receive from a job 
well done. That’s all right, ladies and 
gentlemen, but you as workers know that 
you can do a better and a more effective 
job if you receive enough pay to give yau 
a comfortable home, proper food and 
clothing for your children, and some 
security in that job. 


I am appealing to you men and women 
to go back into your different localities 
and see if you can help us organize the 
classroom teachers of America in_ the 
American Federation of Teachers. That 
is the only way in which you can see that 
labor has a fair hearing. 


I am interested in something a little 
bit broader than that, and I know you 
are really interested in seeing our class- 
rooms do such an effective, good job that 
when our boys come back from_ the 
Army they are*going to find us inculeat- 
ing in the youth of America the loyal- 
ties, the ideals and the principles that 
this country must have if the country is 
to survive as a democracy. : 


There is not only a military war on at 
this moment, there is a war of ideologies, 
and boys and girls particularly are af- 
fected by this war. Mr. Hitler, in his 
Youth Movement, has ‘started something 
that, unless we take action to counter- 
act it, will be effective within our own 
country. We have to see that Commun- 
ism, Fascism, Naziism and the imperialis- 
tic ideals of Japan never can be pr 
sented to the boys and girls of America 
in such an attractive fashion that they 
can be won over and taken away from 
the ideals and principles which our fore- 
fathers fought for and which the boys 
are fighting and dying for today. It 
would be futile to win this military war 
if we failed to win this war of ideology 
and that war must be won in the cl: 
room. Certainly you must be interested 
in the kind and type of teachers you 
have, and you can’t have the right type 
of teachers in these classrooms’ unless 
you pay them a living wage and see that 
they are protected long as they do 
their job well and effectively. 
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It is a difficult job to organize teach- 
ers. Might I make a few concrete sug- 
gestions? Teachers are a little bit 
afraid they might lose professional dig- 
nity and standing in the community if 
they become a part of the organized labor 
movement. You need classroom teachers 
to talk to these classroom teachers. You 
men in the labor.movement will find it 
pretty difficult to do that job, but if you 
have friends who are teachers and you 
will get a few of them together and then 
let some of us in the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers know about it, so that 
we can come and talk to them with you, 
you will find that is the most effective 
way of organizing the teachers. 





Out here in the lobby on this floor there 
is some literature that the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has put out, and there 
you will find some cards with the address 
of our National Office We will particu- 
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larly welcome any information that you 
can give us of places where there is an 
opportunity now to organize the teachers. 
We will be glad to meet and talk with any 
of you. Miss Selma Borchardt, our legis- 
lative representative, and Mr. Irvin 
Kuenzli, our Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Lra 
S. Turley, the President of our large Chi- 
eago Local with 8,000 members, are all 
here and they will all be mighty happy to 
tulk to any of you gentlemen who feel 
there is an opportunity to talk to your 
teachers. I hope you will give it your 
consideration, and when you go back to 
your Central Bodies will you please do 
what your President has urged you 
to do in communications, do what Mr. 
Matthew Woll has asked you to do+form 
organizations in your Central Bodies and 
see to it that you have members on these 
Boards of Education so that labor may 
have a fair hearing. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 
of asking your support and help as we try 
to organize the teachers of America under 
the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

President Green: I thank President 
Fewkes of the American Federation of 
Teachers for the instructive address de- 
livered this morning. The Chair now 
recognizes Secretary-Treasurer Meany for 
messages and announcements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following 
communications: , 








Washington, D. C., 
October 6, 1942. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
toyal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Please accept and convey to your con- 
vention this expression of my _ sincere 
appreciation of the splendid help given un- 
stintingly to the War Savings Program 
of the Treasury Department by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, its national of- 
ficers, union officials and organizers. To- 
day twenty million persons are buying wat 
bonds’ systematically every pay day 
through payroll savings plans where last 
December only seven hundred thousand 
were buying. There are ten million more 
persons in this country who can be en- 
listed in this national war project through 
their regular pay checks. We are also not 
yet close to our goal of ten per cent of 
all payrolls. While gladly recognizing the 
fine record already made by your Federa- 
tion I must call on it for a continuation 
of its generous help. 

HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





October 6, 1942. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
On behalf of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration I wish to extend greetings to 


the American Federation of Labor on the 
occasion of its sixty-second convention. I 
should like to take this occasion to thank 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
help which it has given during the past 
year in the field of price control. No one 
knows better than the members of Ameri- 
can trade unions that we must hold the 
cost of living if we are to win this war. 
The American Federation of Labor had 
this clearly in mind when in October nine- 
teen forty-one the Seattle convention 
adopted a resolution in favor of price 
legislation and gave its support to the bill 
which was then being debated by Congress 
but the American Federation of Labor 
has not confined itself to legislative work 
in its efforts to hold the cost of living. 
The American Federation of Labor can 
justly be proud of the fact that more than 
seventeen hundred union members are 
now serving on the local war price and 
rationing boards which have been set up 
as outposts in the fight against inilation. 
The number of labor members on local 
boards is growing steadily every day. The 
patriotic devotion on the part or organized 
labor to such indispensible tasks as these 
will guarantee our victory on the home 
front while our soldiers are winning the 
fight abroad against the Axis. 


LEON HENDERSON, Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration. 


New York, 
October 6, 1942. 


William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
toyal York Hotel, Toronto. 


The National Labor Committee for 
Palestine extends most fraternal greetings 
to the convention of American Federation 
of Labor. In this world crisis organized 
labor is the hope of a suffering world for 
triumph over barbarism and for a free 
human race. We take this occasion to 
thank President Green and the convention 
for the cooperation and encouragement 
you have given to the Histadrut the Jew- 
ish Federation of Labor in Palestine. This 
great body of organized labor and the 
Palestine Jewish community generally are 
rendering invaluable service to the United 
Nations in that very vital sector in the 
theatre of war. With you we are pledged 
to continue the great struggle until com- 
plete triumph is achieved. 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, 
National Chairman, 
ISAAC HAMLIN, 
National Secretary. 





New York, October 6, 1942. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 


In behalf of the underground Jewish 
labor movement of Poland which today 
is the most persecuted among Hitler’s 
victims but nevertheless has not given 
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uP. the struggle for freedom and liber- 
ation against Fascism, we send our greet- 
ings to your convention and our wishes 
that the victory of the United Nations 
and the future peace will lay the found- 
ations for a new world order of social 
justice, equality and freedom for all 
mankind regardless of race or creed. We 
are deeply convinced that only in such a 
new world will the Jewish problem be 
solved and the Jewish masses will find 
the proper eonditions for further develop- 
ment as a minority among other nations 
without leaving these countries in which 
they reside. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATION 

OF THE GENERAL JEWISH 

WORKERS UNION OF POLAND. 
Emanuel Nowogrodsky. 


San Francisco, 
October 2, 1942. 


Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, 

Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


To the officers and delegates attending 
this annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor the International 
Council of Office Employes Unions ex- 
tends its warmest and heartiest greet- 


ings with best wishes for a _ successful 
session. 


Calif. 


Fraternally yours, 
J. HOWARD HICKS, 
President. 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 4, 1942. 
President William Green, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


Sorry I can’t be on the job but am un- 
avoidably detained by Uncle Sam on the 
biggest job we’ve got. 


Regards, 
PAUL ORNBURN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Special Mass 


Secretary Meany: The Archbishop of 
Toronto has requested me to announce 
that a special mass will be celebrated for 
the delegates and visitors to this conven- 
tion at St. Michael’s Cathedral at eleven 
o’clock next Sunday morning. The sermon 
on this occasion will be preached by the 
Rector of the Cathedral, Rev. Father 
A. E. McQuillen. 


A meeting of the officers and delegates 
of state organizations will be held on 
Wednesday evening at 6.00 o’clock in 
Room 3, Royal York Hotel, at the request 
of Spencer Miller, Jr., of the Workers 
Education Bureau. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Chairman Felix Knight, of the Commit- 
tee on Adjustment, announced that his 
committee would meet immediately upon 
adjournment. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Committee Chairman Jenoves: I want 
to announce that the street car ride ar- 
ranged by the committee will take place 
this afternoon. We would like the dele- 
gates’to assemble as near 1.45 as pos- 
sible, in order that we may get the first 
group of cars started. The intention of 
the Toronto Transportation Commission- 
ers is to distribute the cars in groups of 
two or three so that the transportation 
system will not be tied up. We would 
appreciate your cooperation. 


The lady delegates and visitors are in- 
vited to attend the Wrigley Spearmint 
Gum Broadcast tonight at Station 
CFRB. This broadcast will go on the 
air at 8.30 and it is absolutely imperative 
that the visitors be there on time. Ar- 
rangements have been made for trans- 
portation to the broadcasting station in 
special cars, but we have not been able 
to arrange for special cars returning. 
However, extra cars will take the visitors 
back to the hotel. 


Tomorrow upon adjournment of the 
morning session the official photograph 
will be taken on the east side of the hotel 
building. 


I have been requested by the ladies 
committee to announce that they are not 
getting the patronage of our women visi- 
tors and delegates that they would like 
to have in their reception room, No. 340. 
They would like the women visitors to 
partake of the hospitalities arranged for 
them. 


I have been requested to announce, on 
behalf of the local Carpenters’ organiza- 
tion, that the Carpenter delegates to this 
convention are requested to meet in the 
lobby of the hotel at 8.00 o’clock tonight, 
to attend the sixtieth anniversary cele- 
bration of Local Union No. 27 of this city. 


I have also been requested to announce 
that the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion of this city will be on the air to- 
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night at 8.30, station CBCL, and they 
would like as many of the delegates to 
listen in as possible. 


A stag party for the men delegates will 
take place in this hotel at 8.00 o’clock 
tonight in the ball room. We have ar- 
ranged for a nice entertainment and some 
refreshments. 


President Green: Please note the chair- 
man’s reference to the failure of the 
ladies to measure up. I don’t understand 
why any lady attending this convention 
would neglect to go up and get a cup of 
tea, so please take note of that announce- 


ment and measure right up to the stand- 
ards we have set. 

Delegate Thomas Lyons, New York 
State Federation of Labor: In conformity 
with the arrangements made by the local 
committee, I move the rules be suspended 
and we adjourn to 9.30 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


The motion was seconded and carried, 
and at 12.20 o’clock, p.m., the convention 


was adjourned to 9.30 o’clock Thursday 
morning, October 8th. 
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FOURTH DAY — THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 8, 1942 


The convention was called to order at 
9.40 o’clock by President Green. 


President Green: The Very Reverend 
Francis Allen, Chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese of Toronto of the Roman Catholic 
Church, will pronounce the invocation 
this morning. 


INVOCATION 


(The Very Rev. Francis Allen, 
Chancellor, Archdiocese of 
Toronto, Ont., Canada) 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son. and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

To the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, Blessed Trinity, the Triune God, 
let us commend this convention. May He 
protect you from all danger and may He 
guide you in justice and charity for the 
advancement of the American working 
men, 

May the light of His wisdom direct the 
deliberations of this conference, so that 
international happiness and harmony may 
be promoted. 

We pray for His Majesty, King George 
the Sixth, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
and for the President of the United 
States of America, and for all others who 
are appointed to guard our welfare in 
these trying times. May they be enabled 
by Thy powerful protection and guidance 
to discharge their duties with ability and 
justice to all. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us, and lead 
us not into femptation but deliver us 
from evil. Amen. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Bates for an announce- 
ment to the convention. 


Vice-President Bates: The Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report will meet 
at 10.30 o’clock in Room 4 on the mez- 
zanine floor. All the members of the 
committee will kindly be present. 

President Green: May the Chair inquire 
if the Credentials Committee is present 
and has any further report to make to 
the convention this morning. 


Chairman Moran of the Committee on 
Credentials signified his intention of 
making a supplementary report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee 
as follows: 


Chairman Moran _ reported 

Your Committee on Credentials have 
examined credentials and recommend that 
the following be seated: 

_ Niagara Falls, N.Y., Trades and Labor 
Council—Ernest Curto, 1 vote. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Federation of Labor—- 
Martin J. Parkinson, 1 vote. Office Em- 
ployees’ Union No. 16821—Irving Enna, 
4 votes. 

In accordance with 
ceived from the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union we recommend the_ seating 
of Maurice Simons in place of Delegate 
R. FE. Van Horn, who will not be able to 
attend the convention. 


On motion of Chairman Moran, the re- 
port was unanimously adopted as read. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Brother Witten of the Central 
Union of Norfolk, 
announcement. 


Delegate Witten: It is requested that 
those delegates representing central bodies 
and central labor unions meet at the 
microphone at my left following the after- 
noon session for a little get together to 
discuss various subjects. 


Labor 
Virginia, for an 


President Green: Delegates, this 
of this session was set aside for the 
presentation of the messages of the fra- 
ternal delegates from Great Britain and 
Canada, to the officers, delegates, and 
visitors in attendance at this convention. 
I know that all of you have been antici- 
pating with feelings of pleasure the re- 
ception of these most interesting addresses. 
It seems appropriate for me to refer again 
to the fact that the American Federation 
of Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress have made an exchange of fra- 
ternal delegates to the trade labor move- 
ments of each country with unbroker 
regularity during a period of three-quar 
ters of a century. It has become a cus¢ 
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tom, a fixed and permanent and unwritten 
rule that we have religiously followed, 
even during normal times and war times. 
It matters not what were the changes 
that took place in the social and economic 
and political life of the different countries, 
we have adhered strictly and without 
deviation to the observance of this beauti- 
ful custom. 

This year we appreciate deeply the 
visit 6f the fraternal delegates to this 
convention. It required courage for them 
to decide to leave their homes, their fire- 
sides, their families and to undertake 
the dangerous trip which all must face 
when they travel from Great Britain to 
the United States and Canada, and when 
they travel in return from the United 
States to Great Britain. The cause must 
have been very close to their hearts. It 
must have been a sort of religion with 
them that inspired and influenced them 
to undertake this mission, to make this 
trip in face of all these dangers from 
Great Britain to the United States. 


Through these years we have developed 
the most friendly relationship between 
the labor movements of the two great 
countries. I know that we firmly resolve 
in our hearts that the beautiful fraternal 
relationship shall always be maintained. 
The work is one, our objectives are 
largely the same. If there are any dif- 
ferences they are largely in procedure 
and perhaps in administration. 


Now, the first of the fraternal delegates 
is one who is the head of what I under- 
stand to be the largest Union, numerically 
speaking, in Great Britain. The Union 
referred to is the Amalgamdted Engineer- 
ing Union. Our fraternal delegate from 
that Union, of course, has been faced 
with tremendous responsibilities, and we 
know that as leaders who are placed in 
responsibilities of that kind, he is 
thoroughly conscious of these great re- 
sponsibilities which he is called upon to 
assume. You are anxious to hear from 
him, I know. He will bring to you a 
most interesting message, greetings from 
our brothers across the sea who are suf- 
fering in a most indescribable way, mak- 
ing sacrifices greater than we have ever 
thought of or have been called upon to 
make. 


I now esteem it a very great pleasure 
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and a privilege to present to you our 
fraternal delegate from Great Britain, 
Brother Jack Tanner, representative of 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union and 
representative of the British Trades 
Union Congress. 


MR. JACK TANNER 


(Fraternal Delegate, British Trade 
Union Congress) 


I have been honored by the five and 
one-half million organized workers of 
Great Britain in being selected as one of 
their two representatives to bring you 
their most fraternal greetings and hearty 
good wishes. In doing so, I want to tell 
you something of the situation in Britain, 
what British trade unionists are doing, 
how they think and feel about the war, 
particularly in respect to my own mem- 
bers, who are practically all engaged in 
the armament industries. 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, our Minister of 
Labor, known to many of you personally, 
stated last month that out of 33 million 
persons in Britain between the ages of 
14 and 65, 231-2 million (more than two 
out of every three) are engaged in full- 
time war work. Less than 3 million, in- 
cluding children, sick, crippled and the 
aged, are not engaged in some form of 
national defense. This is apart from 
the millions who are working part-time 
in industry. Housewives are coming into 
the war industries in increasing num- 
bers; they are putting in four to six hours 
a day in the factories and then going 
home to do their housework and look after 
their families. Our men and women are 
working long hours—many still between 
60 and 70 hours per week. With over- 
time, the average is now about 56 hours 
per week. 


The manufacture and supply of civilian 
goods has_been drastically curtailed in 
Britain. Raw materials, labor, factory 
space, machines and imports are all con- 
trolled by the Government and directed 
into war production. The manufacture of 
unessential goods has practically ceased. 
Essential goods ‘are manufactured only 
according to quotas fixed by the Govern- 
ment. It is surprising to realize the 
number of unessential articles there are 
when one can’t get them. A typical in- 
stance of this development has been the 
introduction of the Limitation of Sup- 
plies Orders. When first introduced in 
1940 they set an upper limit of 66 per 
cent to the proportion of a very large 
range of goods which could be supplied. 
The proportion has since been reduced to 
20 per cent for some goods, and in. other 
cases it has been abolished altogether. 


The manufacture of civilian goods has 
been concentrated into a small number 
of plants to replace labor and factory 
space. Standardized ‘‘utility’’ goods are 
being increasingly made in quantities 
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sufficient to meet only the minimum 
civilian needs. tationing now covers 
most food stuffs, clothing, and soap, and 


fresh articles are being added to the 
list. 

Our scrap collections which have been 
going on for some time, have left little 
of anything not actually in use. It is an 
offense to throw away any paper, string, 
or rags. All iron railings and gates have 
been removed from parks, open spaces, 
and from the fronts of houses. It may 


be that in the near future the streets will 
be cleared of iron lamp standards—they 
are of little use now, anyhow, because of 
the blackout. Transport has been severe- 
ly restricted. Those in the armed ser- 
vices have had their free passes which 
are granted them every year curtailed. 

I briefly mention these facts to 
cate the changes that have taken 
in our lives in Great Britain, 
sacrifices we are willingly 
make for speedy victory. We are pre- 
pared to tighten our belts still further, 
to endure siege conditions if necessary to 
defeat and destroy Hitler’s hordes. 

We are determined that there shall be 
equality of sacrifice, and that there shall 


indi- 
place 
and the 
prepared to 


be no preferential treatment of wealth 
and position. The masses in Britain are 
determined and are demanding a greater 


equality of service to the community and 
full equality of treatment. 

As your President has said, T am 
President of the Amalgamated lEngineer- 
ing Union. While it is not the largest 
union in the United Kingdom, its member- 


the 


ship is now 665,000, and is the premier 
and largest trade union concerned with 
the armament industry of Britain. My 


union was founded in 
That was the 
of a 


1851,.90 years ago. 
result of an amalgamation 
number of other small unions. 


We have a fund of over 20 million 
dollars, and can, I think, claim to be 
the richest trade union in the world 
Practically the whole of that money is 
invested in municipal and Government 
bonds. Thousands of women are enter- 
ing the engineering industry every 
month, and our union, by a recent postal 
ballot, has broken with tradition and has 
decided to admit these women workers 
to membership tefore another year has 
gone by, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union should have more than 1,000,000 
members. 

In 1941 our Union launched an inquiry 
into production, the purpose of which 


was to collect and verify the scattered 
evidence of the state of production in 
the engineering workshops and shipyards 

It was the first attempt made in Great 
Britain during the war to ascertain at 
factory level the general state of produc 
tion, and that our members welcomed 
the move was proved by the response we 
received, 


The remarkable thing about these re- 
turns to our inquiry, apart from their 
numbers, was the full and detailed way 
in which these ordinary working men 
answered a very long inquiry form, many 
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of them attaching further statéments and 
documents in support of their replies. 

it was an immensely interesting picture 
which was revealed by these reports. 
They were carefully analyzed and sifted, 
details of separate vital branches of war 
industry were extracted for comparison 
and the general impression was in con- 
formity with the vague rumors generally 
current at that time, but never before 
iscertained and pinned down by accurate 
tatistical investigation. 


With this basic material we proceeded 


six months later, in the spring of this 
year, to make a further inquiry which 
was so framed as to check on progress 


and improvements since the last one and 
to elicit any evidence of the steps actually 
taken by the working people in the inter- 
val to bring about such positive changes. 

Between the autumn of 1941 and the 
spring of 1942 historic events had taken 
place: America had become our fighting 
ally in the war; the indomitable heroism 
and cotrrage of the Soviet Army_ had 
proved itself in every section of the 
Eastern front, and these great happen- 
ings had their moral as well as their 
material effect upon the workers of 
Britain, requiring them to redouble and 
intensify their efforts. 


The response to our second question- 
naire was no less impressive than to our 
first. In 25 per cent of the cases in- 
vestigated, Joint Production Committees 
had been set up within the six preceding 
months, the majority of them on the 
initiative of the workers, and almost two 
thirds of the plants represented recorded 
an increase in production, of which a 
remarkably high percentage was_ at- 
tributed to suggestions put forward bv 
the workers in those establishments which 
had set up Production Committees. 


The outstanding 
was the marked 





feature of our reports 
change in the approach 
of the men to the production question. 
The simple ‘‘grievance’’ type of report 

concentrating on grouses about low wages 
and unfair treatment—had given way to 
reasoned and very well-informed criticism 


of mismanagement and wasted men or 
machine power. Far larger numbers 
recorded their anxiety concerning slack- 


ness in the war effort; much emphasis 
was laid on the importance of stressing 
the need for greater output from the fac- 
tories and impressing the urgency of the 
situation on all concerned; and a. posi- 
tive, constructive attitude towards the 
solving of production problems super- 
seded the rather cynical recording of 
bottlenecks which was so marked a 
feature of the first reports. 


In summing up the results of our 
second inquiry we were able to record 
and illustrate with innumerable examples 
in their own words the entirely new and 
vigorous sense of responsibility’ for the 
war effort manifested by our members, 
and to state with confidence that this 
development would have tremendous and 
very healthy effects upon the industrial 
front in Britain. 
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Six months later, in September of this 
year, last month, our third inquiry went 
out and it is the first answers to that 
inquiry which I am anxious to tell you 
about. 

First I must explain that in February 
and March this year, just at about the 
time the second inquiry was under way, 
we negotiated agreements—one with the 
Ordnance Factories under the Ministry of 
Supply, and one with the Engineering 
Employers’ National Federation—for the 
official setting up of Joint Production 
Committe®s. All such committees set up 
before those dates were purely voluntary 
and the outcome of initiative on the part 
of the work-people or managements of 
individual firms. 

So far we have analyzed the first replies 
to the Third inquiry of firms with and 
without Production Committees—and al- 
ready certain very remarkable features 
have been revealed. These first replies 
include some of the largest and most im- 
portant war factories in Britain. The 
survey shows that production increases 
as great as 80 per cent, 100 per cent, and 
150 per cent have taken place since March, 
1942. By far the largest increases have 
taken place in factories with production 
committees. 

In 60 per cent of the cases where the 
work people have put forward sugges- 
tions for improving production these have 
been accepted and put into effect. The 
men report that better co-operation be- 
tween themselves and the management 
has contributed to the increase in output. 

A notable feature is the improvement 
in timekeeping and the overcoming of 
avoidable absenteeism. In our last in- 
quiry less than a third of the firms were 
able to say that these hindrances to pro- 
duction were being corrected: now 40 
per cent claim that bad timekeeping and 
absenteeism have been eliminated and 
only 11 per cent state that these are still 
causes for complaint. 

Another very interesting point is the 
tremendous improvement in the efficiency 
of the new entrants into industry. Six 
months ago we found that dilutees and 
women were generally regarded as impedi- 
ments to increased production. Now over 
20 per cent of these first returns claim 
that the better use of this type of labor 
has actually seemed to improve output 
and there has been no single complaint 
about the women or the dilutees. 


About half of these replies come from 
firms already intimately Known to us 
through one or both of the earlier in- 
quiries and while it would be futile and 
untrue to say that all the problems of 
twelve months ago have been solved in 
these familiar places, it would be equally 
false to deny that great advances have 
been made. In fact, the returns to our 
present inquiry present an entirely dif- 
ferent picture from that of a year ago. 


It is in the outlook of the workers 
answering our three inquiries that the 
essence of the change is to be found. 
To put it in a nutshell, they have now 





assumed responsibility for production. A 
year ago they were content to criticize. 
Often very shrewdly and with a great 
deal of insight. Six months ago, they had 
begun to get down to the job of trans- 
lating their feelings into action and by 
individual efforts, still somewhat scat- 
tered, had succeeded here and there in 
defeating the twin enemies, wastd labor 
and idle machines, and overcoming the 
obstacles to continuous output. Now they 
are making a concerted effort in almost 
all the most vital branches of engineer- 
ing to draw the mass of the workers into 
this battle on the production front. Bad 
timekeeping and absenteeism have become 
the serious responsibility of sub-commit- 
tees and every worker is made to feel 
that he is letting down the shop—and the 
war effort as a whole—if he slacks off. 

As a result of strong representations by 
the workers’ members of the Committees, 
such points have been won—and I just 
mention this as illustrative—as the elimi- 
nation of over-fine limits and finish un- 
necessarily insisted upon in certain work. 
Workers are suggesting better uses for 
factory space; they are drawing attention 
to the lack of certain types of labor or 
tools at particular stages of production 
and proposing more intelligent alloca- 
tions; they are encouraging upgrading 
and helping to train the inexperienced 
labor forces newly drafted into industry 
and they are bringing forward all manner 
of ideas for improving the physical con- 
ditions for the workers—lighting, ventila- 
tion, first aid, more canteens, safety 
measures, transport. and so on — which 
alone can ensure their fitness to sustain 
the great efforts in production now re- 
quired of them. 


I have to admit quite frankly that I 
have been surprised by the serious and 
keen character of the new reports. Not 
because I did not believe that our mem- 
bers were capable of so responsible a 
reaction to the present situation—I al- 
ways knew where they were—but because 
it is an astonishing thing and one that 
should not be lightly estimated that the 
work people should have mastered in so 
relatively short a time the field of organi- 
zation in industry and should be bring- 
ing forward on almost every subject gen- 
erally regarded as the management's 
sphere, the most intelligent and construc- 
tive ideas to speed production. The sanc- 
tity of inefficiency in high places has 
been smashed—finally, I hope—and the 
good practical intelligence of the skilled 
workman-—aye, and the semi and the un- 
skilled working people—is brought to 
bear on the thousand and one complex 
processes of modern engineering industry. 
Women also soon get to know how a job 
can be done easier and quicker, and they 
ure not afraid to say so. 


This represents something completely 
new for us. The narrow workshop angle 
has gone. Production is the business of 
the men and women at the bench and 
machine, and if this takes them into the 
realm of planning and organizing, well 
and good. They shoulder up to it and see 
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what it is all about and state their views. 
Certain abuses are still in existence, and a 
general central plan, so repugnant to pri- 
vate enterprise, is still not forthcoming 
Regional reorganization, of recent date, 
will improve matters, but it is felt very 
strongly on all sides closely concerne: 
with the production drive for the winning 
of the war—in contrast to the ideas of 
those concerned primarily with their post- 
war position—that we have not yet reach- 
ed maximum output from our industrial 
resources. 

It is against a background of vested in- 
terests and some post-war preoccupations 
that the efforts of the work people, as 
revealed in our enquiries, have to be seen. 
We have to remember that many of them 
started out in bitter opposition to the 
idea of collaborating with the employers 
on any grounds whatsoever; and that 
even today the knowledge that their in- 
tensified efforts and their constructive 
suggestions are highly profitable to the 
owners acts somewhat as a brake. But 
more and more the workers are coming 
to realize that this war is their war anid 
that to turn aside to quarrel with the 
system under which they fight for their 
own freedom is simply to serve Hitlerism. 
It is a matter of very deep satisfaction 
to me to read in these latest reports of 
our members the practical demonstration 
of their determination and their aim to 
let nothing deter them from this greatest 
of all tasks: the defeat of Fascism and 
the liberation of mankind. 

Mr. President Green, as you have said 
and as we all know, this is your sixty- 
second convention, and we trade unionists 
of Great Britain have had very friendly 
relations with you for nearly fifty years. 
These relations were based on an identity 
of interests as wage earners, on a simi- 
larity of objectives, because we were both 
striving in a common cause—the strength- 
ening of labor so that the conditions of 
the mass of the peoples of our two coun- 
tries could be improved. 


This year our interests are not only 
similar on the material plane—as trade 
unionists fighting for decent and humane 
conditions, our interests are now ideologi- 
cally identical. We are together in 
thought, we are in harmony as human 
beings inspired by the determination to 
maintain. and develop those ways of life 
which will give us the opportunity—at 
least—to think, speak, and act in the in- 
terests of the mass of the workers of our 
countries. 


Today the need for unity between us 
is more vital and important than ever be- 
fore. This is not merely a war of na- 
tions, it is a war of ideas, ideals and of 
social systems. 

Today the need for unity between us is 
more vital and necessary than ever before. 


During the past twenty years the de- 
velopment of science, invention and in- 
dustry has brought the nations closer to- 
gether materially. Aviation and the radio 
has lessened distance and time. But the 
development of certain ideas and systems 
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if one can call them a development— 
has separated and divided the human race 
as never before. Nazi Fascism has split 
the world into two parts, not only geo- 
graphically, but ideologically. 

On our part, we believe in freedom and 
liberty, in the right of men to think, to 
question, to criticize—to condemn if need 
be, and if it be the will of the majority. 
to remove persons from oflice, change our 
governments, and even to alter systems. 

The other part of the world consists of 
those Nazi-Fascists who have created a 
murder machine—who accept a _ leader 
without question, who submit to his whims 
and dictates, to his laws and decisions, 
who would bring us all to a condition 
such as described by Jack London in his 
‘‘Tron Heel’’. 

We, the people of the democracies, the 
millions of workers of Great Brifain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, 
and the occupied countries are determine 
not to lose our fundamental liberties. We 
are determined to defeat oppression. We 
are prepared to sacrifice and suffer, to 
lose our lives if need be. 


I say we are united on this basis—in 
our thoughts, and ideals, in theory, and 
in our common objective. But if we are 
to win the war, we must become united in 
a practical manner, organizationally. 

No one will deny the genius of the Axis 
nations for organization, for careful and 
prepared and detailed preparation. This 
war can only be won by similar organiza- 
tion and better preparation, by creating 
a stronger, heavier, more rapid and ac- 
curate war machine than that of the Axis 
powers. I believe that only the united 
efforts of labor in the United Nations will 
accomplish this task and it is no easy job. 

I believe that an essential step towards 
overcoming the Axis war machine is the 
attainment of unity between the labor 


movements of the Allied nations. Let us 
remember that the principal aim of 
Goebbels and his gang is to split the 


allies, and particularly the working people 
of our countries. The attainment of al- 
lied labor unity will be a serious defeat 
for Hitler. 


Moreover, organizational unity between 
the Allied labor movements can result 
in immediate stimulation of the produc- 
tion of war materials. This has already 
been abundantly shown by the operations 
of the committee set up in September, 
1941, by the trade union movements of 
Great Britain and our ally, the Soviet 
Union. Let me tell you something about 
the working of that committee, so that 
you may have a clear idea as to how 
allied labor unity can work out and has 
worked out in practice. 


At the Trades Union Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1941, when I was elected to attend 
this convention, three months_ after the 
Nazi attack upon the Soviet Union, a 
resolution affirming the unalterable re- 
solve of the British working class to de- 
stroy the Nazi-Fascist regime was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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In this resolution we saluted the United 
States of America, welcoming the splendid 
aid you were sending us at that time, 
and we paid tribute to the ‘‘magnificent 
skill and unconquerable bravery’’ of the 
Soviet Red Army and people, and offered 
organized collaboration with the Russian 
trade union movement as a step towards 
earrying out our pledge to support the 
Soviet Union in every possible way. 


This resolution, which further detailed 
the immediate steps to be taken for estab- 
lishing an Anglo-Russian Council, heralded 
our new relations with the Soviet trade 
unions. It was speedily followed by con- 
tacting the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. and, before 
a month has passed, the British represen- 
tatives on the newly-formed joint Trade 
Union Council were on their way to 
Moscow. 


From the first meeting, which took 
place under the grave threat of the Nazi 
onslaught before the gates of Moscow, 
there emerged an, eight-point program 
of objectives consolidating the agreement 
reached between the two bodies and con- 
firming the mutual assistance to be ren- 
dered by the fighters and workers of both 
countries. 


This visit of our representatives, which 
included a tour of Russian war factories, 
was returned by the Soviet delegation in 
January. The Secretary of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of the 
U. S. S. R., at the head of thirteen repre- 
sentatives, two of whom were women, 
came to Britain and attended conferences 
at some twelve large industrial centers 
in England and Scotland, where they 
spent much time at our factories, talking 
freely to our people, asking innumerable 
questions and also giving a great deal of 
interesting information concerning Soviet 
methods. 


This visit was concluded by a vast 
meeting held in London addressed by the 
Soviet and British delegates, and, on their 
departure, Mr. Schvernick, the Secretary 
of the All-Union Council, issued a press 
statement praising the efforts of our 
organized workers. 


All the British trade unionists who 
came in contact with them on their visit 
to Britain were impressed by the Rus- 
sians and the big workers’ conferences 
held in the principal cities were every- 
where occasion for enthusiastic demon- 
strations. 


O.. joint pledge of assistance in the 
war effort by arms, industrial effort, and 
support of the peoples of the occupied 
countries must be as solemnly upheld to- 
day as it was when we entered into it and 
we feel that in this fight against Fascism, 
the Soviet Union, whose workers and 
fighters have borne the full brunt of the 
great Nazi war machine these many bitter 
months, have shown the world what fight- 
ing against Fascism really means, and 
have been an inspiration to our people. 

We are proud to be associated with that 


brave people through our trade union 
organization, and if we are told that the 
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character and the spirit of their trade 
unions is different from that of the British 
trade unions, I can only reply that the 
character and spirit of the Soviet trade 
unionists in the fight against Hitlerism is 
also somewhat different from what our 
own has been up to date. 


Our men in the factories and workshops 
have not yet been called upon to drop 
their tools and to take up arms in defense 
of their factories. They are soldiers and 
industrial workers at the same time. 


Here let me say that while the produc- 
tion relations in the capitalist countries 
are such that the trade unions are still 
fighting organizations if they are worth 
their salt, protecting one section of society 
from the depredations of another, I do not 
blind myself to the very different functions 
required of trade unions in a_ united 
society. 

To say that the trade unions of Russia 
are nothing but appendages to the State 
machinery is to leave out of account the 
nature of the State and those interests 
its activities foster and serve. In our two 
countries, we cannot pretend that it is the 
workers’ interests which will triumph in 
any issue, unless we put up a strong and 
organized fight. But there is no evidence 
to support the idea that, in the Soviet 
Union, such a fight is necessary if the 
matter is one which concerns the well- 
being of the workers and, if it is not 
necessary, the organizations which, in 
other countries and conditions, would con- 
duct such fights, naturally assume a dif- 
ferent character and take on different 
activities. 


At the present time in England, as I 
have stated, we are conducting a con- 
siderable fight for the increase of produc- 
tion which is still below its potential 
maximum because the monopoly interests 
are still influenced by the traditions of 
restriction and scarcity for profit. Certain 
peace-time practices which are utterly 
inimical to the efficient organization of 
war production are permitted to go on, 
and it has become one of the war-time 
functions of the trades unions to battle 
against the continuance of such practices 
and to keep a vigilant eye on the 
maneuvres of firms and monopolies to 
build up their post-war position at the ex- 
pense of the war output. 


Now it is perfectly certain that this type 
of struggle, in which the trade unions of 
Britcin play a leading part, has had no 
place in the Soviet war effort. There has 
been no time and effort wasted in having 
to reconcile the conflicts between private 
and national interests; there have been 
no practices which hinder output and, as 
was demonstrated by the moving of great 
industries to new areas’ behind the 
Urals, as also by the heroic scorched 
earth policy, nothing has stood in the way 
of the Soviet war effort for which every 
man and woman feels 100% responsible. 


This acid test of war has proved as 
nothing else could have done that indus- 
trial production for the benefit of the 
country and the people as a whole, means 
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a very real difference throughout the 
whole organization of industry and 
represents an entirely different approach. 
There may be people who do not care for 
the difference, but I fail quite frankly to 
see why that’ difference cannot’ be 
accepted. 

It is not easy for workers who have 
themselves fought for or have_ been 
brought up in a tradition which has known 
what it is to fight for trade union recog- 
nition, to accept without some suspicion 
the conception of a trade union movement 
which is recognized as a vital part of the 
social community, whose functions are 
not basically different, but merely differ- 
entiated, from other activities tending to 
greater productivity and greater enjoy- 
ment of the wealth so produced by the 
community as a whole. 

In 1924, 1927 and again in 1933, dele- 
gations of trade unionists from Britain 
visited Soviet Russia; and on returning, 
all reported that the workers were owners 
and controllers of their country. 

It is only by realizing the full weight 
of that fact—the ownership of the means 
of production by the workers—that we 
can understand the relations of the trade 
union movement to the Soviet State. 
Might I say that one of the objects of 
any union is the control of industry in 
the interests of the community. 

I believe that the internationalism by 
which our trade union movements stand 
is one of the most powerful factors for 
good in a world challenged by the vile 
creed of international Fascism. If we 
strengthen the bonds between the coun- 
tries and people pledged to destroy that 
creed and to wipe its adherents from the 
face of the earth, our combined and 
united purpose will be immeasurably 
reinforced. I believe that no one but 
Hitler profits by the sectional differences 
and divisions which keep us apart from 
our fellow trade union anti-Fascists, and 
that the cause of trade unionism, which 
has been smashed in every Nazi-occupied 
country, will gain new vigor and take on 
a fresh meaning for the working people 
of the United Nations if we proclaim by 
our deeds and combinations that all anti- 
Fascists are our brothers. 

A beginning has already been made to 
bring about Allied labor unity and I fer- 
vently hope and would strongly urge that 
the greatest efforts be made to join to- 
gether the workers of Britain, Russia, the 
United States—and I mean all the work- 


ers of the United States, this great 
A. F. o@ la, . LoO., and Railway 
Brotherhoods —the workers of Latin 


America, Canada, and other of the United 
Nations in firm solidarity and practical 
unity. Today with the world in flames, 
with thousands dying on the battlefields 
of Russia, and others losing their lives 
on the seven seas and in the air above 
Germany and the East, we will not be 
doing our duty to them and to the boys 
who have to take their places, if we fail 
to achieve unity. The vital need of com- 
plete unity I am sure can overcome the 
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formal and technical difficulties and 1 do 
not underestimate those difficulties. 


Such Allied labor unity is necessary, 
not only to achieve maximum war pro- 
duction in our respective countries, but 
also because international unity will per- 
mit the workers in each country to gain 
prestige and be in a position to play a 
greater role in the councils of war and 
in the national organization of the war 
industries, and in making the peace, and 
in dealing with the problems that will 
arrive after the peace. 

We in Britain have lived through grave 
times this year, and the pressing demand 
for offensive action by the British voiced 
in nearly every workshop, and fortified, 
rather than weakened by our reverses in 
the Middle East in June and the losses 
suffered in the isolated reconnaissance in 
force at Dieppe, has served to quicken 
the spirit of endeavor to which our mem- 
bers are pledged, in the full consciousness 
that the opening of the Second Front will 
mean a severe strain upon our industrial 
resources. That does not dismay them: 
what does is the delay in action and the 
stories of inadequate or infarior equip- 
ment which have followed every unsuc- 
cessful campaign of our troops. 


For the British people, the matter of 
an early Second Front is a vital issue. 
We in Britain have suffered from the 
Nazi Blitz. Our homes have been blast- 
ed from the air, and we have stood in 
peril of invasion by the Fascist hordes 
Now, because of the situation on the Rus- 
sian front, that peril becomes once more 
imminent. If the Red Army is put out of 
action on the Eastern front, Hitler will 
be able to release the full might of his air 
and land forces against the British Isles 
Once more we will face the danger and 
devastation of the Blitz. We may have 
to fight for our lives on our own soil. 
Many so-called experts told us last year 
that General Winter was coming to our 
aid: well, he brought us no victories. Now 
we are told Father Time is our new ally. 
It is true that by next summer we shall 
have more equipment. But in the interval, 
Hitler may be able to withdraw his 
divisions from the Russian front and pre- 
pare them for an all-out assault ayainst 
Britain. Therefore, for us in Britain, as 
indeed for the peoples of all the United 
Nations, it #s a matter of supreme 
urgency that we take the offensive as soon 
as possible. 

The whole question of production is 
linked to the issue of the Second Front. 
Rumors that the allied military equipment 
is inferior to the enemy’s are profoundly 
discouraging to the workers in the fac- 
tories. And when they see accumulations 
of unused equipment, and millions of 
soldiers idle, their minds become filled 
with doubts and scepticism, and their out- 
put suffers as a consequence. Given a 
Second Front, as a visible target at which 
our workers can aim, miracles will be 
performed in the factories. 

The British workers and all our people 
stand .ready to make supreme sacrifices. 
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Our workers fully realize that this is OUR 
war, It is not simply Churchill’s or 
Stalin’s war, nor is it confined to the 
armed forces. It is essentially a people’s 
war, affecting every man, woman and 
child in the democratic countries. 

We shall get no second chance to main- 
tain our ways of life if we fail now. Un- 
less we achieve a complete and decisive 
victory in our time it will be generations 
before there is any possibility of defeat- 
ing the merciless monster of Nazi- 
Fascism. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
post-war speculations and reconstruction 
plans are a substitute for more efficient 
planning today to fight this war to a vic- 
torious finish; nor do I believe that the 
post-war situation will be unaffected by 
the course which the war takes or the way 
in which we tackle present problems. I 
am, indeed, distrustful of the attitude 
which suggests that all we have to do is 
to work out now the sort of readjustments 
which appeared desirable to most thinking 
people ten years or more before this war 
actually started. Those readjustments 
were not made. then, though they were 
advocated in most progressive circles, and 
they will not be made in the future unless 
very deep changes are brought about in 
our actual economic and social life during 
the war itself. I do not know why any- 
one should suppose that if the violent im- 
pact of war has failed to shake our in- 
dustrial structure into a different pattern, 
the advent of peace will automatically 
produce this change. I do not believe it 
and I think we have got to fight today, 
tomorrow—every day—step by step to 
achieve an organization which will bring 
out the best in our industrial life both in 
war-time and its aftermath. 


It is wholly fantastic to suggest that 
the character of the post-war world and 
our capacity to deal with it will not be 
determined by the present actions and 
efforts of the United Nations. 

Our people, particularly the organized 
workers, believe that if a nation’s whole 
economy can be planned for war, it can 
also be planned for peace, so that a 
decent standard of living will be assured 
to all. 

The post-war planners and reconstruc- 
tion experts mostly fail to take into 
account the great army of organized 
workers, who are growing, and whose 
outlook is changing. Our workers are 
learning that a world built in accordance 
with the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
can be built, and they know that it is 
they who must shape those principles into 
a defined reality. 


We of the trade union movement have 
made great sacrifices for the duration of 
the war. We have made them in the 
sincere and whole-hearted belief that no 
sacrifice is too great, since our survival 
is at stake. But survival is not an 
abstraction—it is something very real— 
it means life after an event or a period, 
and that is what we work and fight for, 
to defeat Fascism, without which there 





will be no real life for the people, no 
hope, no future. 

The United States’ great Vice-President, 
Henry Wallace, has declared that this is 
the century of the common man. This is 
indeed the view of the British people. 
They know that after victory is won, 
there will be days of opportunity, in 
which every man and woman, every 
ounce of energy, will be needed to satisfy 
human needs and progress. 

Today we are in the midst of the 
gravest crisis which has ever beset man- 
kind. Drastic action has to be taken, 
and greater sacrifices made, if we are 
not to be overwhelmed by the _ bestial 
forces of Hitlerism. To carry out our 
tremendous task of fighting this war to a 
complete victory, we need real unity be- 
tween the labor movements of the United 
Nations. We need the greatest efforts on 
the part of all democratic peoples. We 
need a Second Front to be opened in 
Western Europe. By these actions alone 
can we bring about the total destruction 
of Fascism and create a society dedicated 
to the common people. 


President Green: I am pleased to pre- 
sent to you now the associate of Brother 
Tanner, Brother Bryn Roberts, who is 
the Secretary of the National Union of 
Public Employees of Great Britain. I 
know you will be pleased to hear from 
our good friend and _ fellow’ worker, 
Brother Roberts, because there are so 
many representatives here directly from 
public employee organizations, and in 
addition, representatives from our great 
trade unions who are equally interested 
in the success of the public employees’ 
organizations in the United States and 
Canada, with those who represent them. 

Without any further ado I am pleased 
to present to you Brother Bryn Roberts, 
Fraternal Delegate from Great Britain. 


MR. ARTHUR BRYN ROBERTS 


(Fraternal Delegate, British Trades 
Union Congress) 


Since 1894, a period closely approaching 
half a century, there has been an inter- 
change of fraternal delegates between the 
Amerigan Federation of Labor and the 
British Trades Union Congress. 

During these eventful years this annual 
pilgrimage has enabled these two great 
movements, not only to reciprocate fra- 
ternal greetings, but also to acquire a 
better understanding of the workers’ 
problems which, in spite of our differing 
habits and customs, are common to our 
two countries and to every other country 
where capital exploits labor. 
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To be entrusted with the task of con- 
veying the greetings of the British trade 
union movement to you, and thus become 
linked with the gallant band of pioneers 
who, in both our countries, blazed the 
trail in more difficult days, is indeed a 
privilege and a great honor. 


When your Convention met last ‘year 
your great country was, diplomatically, at 
peace with the Axis powers. But the 
British Labor Movement had no misgiv- 
ings as to where your sympathy lay, nor 
did it doubt the inevitability of your de- 
cision to make common cause with us and 
the other democratic powers in the 
struggle against the barbarism of the 
totalitarian states. 

During the dark winters of 1940 and 
1941, when, with a complete disregard 
for the rules of war, the German luftwaffe 
so fiendishly raided our cities and towns, 


and killed and _ wmultiliated peaceful 
citizens, destroyed our homes, our 
churches, our hospitals and our most 


cherished national buildings and monu- 
ments, we were sustained, in no small 
measure, by the encouraging and eloquent 
speeches of President Roosevelt, and the 
precious material assistance that, at his 
wise direction, flowed across the Atlantic 
in increasing quantities to aid us in re- 
sisting such a dastardly and brutal foe. 


The official entry of the United States 
into the struggle, and its declaration of 
war on December 8th, 1941, was but a 
formal event. In Britain we felt that 
your country had been at our side from 
the moment the first shot was fired, and 
that we did not stand alone during the 
perilous days of Dunkerque. Although 
we were confident of victory even at that 
time, we appreciated that the struggle 
would be hard and long, and that we 
would be sorely wounded in securing that 
victory. Now, when Britain, America, 
Soviet Russia and China stand together in 
the common struggle, we are assured of 
victory. How soon the day of victory will 
come depends upon the manner in which 
we jointly shoulder our responsibilities, 
and upon the expending of every ounce 
of effort on the part of each of the mil- 
lions of workers in our_ respective 
countries. 


Let us not forget that the enemy, long 
before war actually broke out, massed 
enormous quantities of the most devilish 
instruments of war, and hid his wicked 
designs by protestations of peace which 
deceived the entire democratic world, 
excepting but a few. His early victories, 
due to these clandestine war preparations 
and his fifth column technique, have 
enabled him to conquer whole countries, 
and to force the people so enslaved to 
feed his great war machine and main- 
tain his armament superiority over his 
opponents. 


Empty slogans will not rub out this 
advantage which the enemy has enjoyed— 
and still enjoys. 


It is not enough 
victory; we must 


for us to command 
deserve it. It is not 
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enough to depend upon the bravery and 
the heroism of the sailor, the soldier and 
the airman, in the Pacific, in the Middle 
East, in Soviet Russia, on the beaches 
of Dieppe and on the inevitable Second 
Front. Countless numbers of these gal- 
lant lads have already made the supreme 
sacrifice; the final roll is yet to be called. 
Who, I ask, would deny these true sons 
of our civilized nations, in the words of 
Churchill, ‘‘the tools they need’? They 
must be sustained with every instrument 
of modern war. Such instruments must 
be of the highest quality, and in unlimited 
quantity. The tragedy of ‘‘too little and 
too late’’ must not be repeated in this 
colossal struggle, in which the cost of 
defeat would be so terrible and incal- 
culable. 


The British trade union movement, like 
yourselves, has recognized its duty in this 
respect. 


Congress and its 233 affiliated unions 
have, since the outbreak of hostilities, 
devoted themselves unswervingly to two 
vital aims: (1) improving war production 
and (2) protecting the interests of the 
workers. It would take too long to cata- 
logue here the successes which have 
attended the efforts of the T. U. C. under 
these two heads. 


In the sphere of government the T. U. C. 
is regarded as a standing consultant on 
all questions involving the workers, as 
well as upon issues of war-time legisla- 
tion and defense regulations. Its repre- 
sentatives to the Departments of State 
are continuous. It commands these facili- 
ties because it has not only gained the 
confidence of public opinion, but because 
it also constitutes the accepted channel 
through which the aspirations and desires 
of the entire British army of workers are 
expressed. 


No Government, however strong, could 
deny us these facilities and survive. For- 
tunately, there is no possibility of this 
arising as all parties in the Government, 
including the employers’ organizations as 
well as the trade union movement, are 
united in this hour of national crisis to 
wage the common struggle together until 
victory has been achieved. Without the 
fullest cooperation of the British labor 
movement in the energetic prosecution of 
the war it is questionable whether this 
could be attained. 


Let me say this collaboration has in- 
volved sacrifices. It has, for instance, 
entailed, for the duration of the war, re- 
linquishing the right to strike, although 
the Conditions of Employment and Na- 
tional Arbitration Order, which makes 
strikes illegal, establishes machinery that 
enables the unions to submit disputed 
matters to a tribunal of reputable persons, 
including representatives of the T. U. C., 
for impartial adjudication. Whatever de- 
cisions are reached by the tribunal, after 
the parties have been heard, such de- 
cisions are binding upon both the employ- 
ers and the workers. 


_ Another war-time regulation of special 
importance to the workers is the Essential 
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Work (General Provisions) Order. The 
Minister may schedule any undertaking 
under this Order. In such event, the 
right of the management to discharge, and 
of the workers, to leave, such under- 
taking is strictly controlled, and is sub- 
ject to the permission of a National Ser- 
vice -Officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment. While this Order restricts the 
movement of workers from one under- 
taking to another, it also establishes 
guaranteed wages, fixed by proper nego- 
tiation, and it cannot be denied that its 
general provisions, in certain respects, 
are of real advantage to large sections of 
workers who are subjected to this Order. 


These two Defense Regulations—the 
Essential Work Order and the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbi- 
tration Act, sponsored on behalf of the 
British Government by the Minister of 
Labor, Mr. Ernest Bevin—have _ ad- 
mittedly curbed to some extent the free- 
dom of the trade unions. They have, 
however, also curbed the employers, and 
have facilitated the extension of collec- 
tive bargaining into spheres where, pre- 
viously it was the exception rather than 
the rule. They have also assisted the 
trade unions to increase the wage levels 
of these categories, the low categories, 
including the agricultural laborers, who, 
in - past, have been shockingly under- 
paid. 


Ernest Bevin is well known to many of 
you. He is known personally to President 
Green. His great service to the British 
trade union movement is_ universally 
acknowledged. His wide understanding of 
labor problems and the ramifications of 
our industrial life admirably fits him for 
the difficult office of Minister of Labor 
and National Service. While his actions, 
as Minister of State, will not always 
please us, he deservedly retains the over- 
whelming confidence of the British 
organized workers. 


(Applause. ) 


The successful prosecution of the war 
has necessitated the introduction of many 
other measures affecting the workers. In 
each case, however, consultation has taken 
place between the T. U. C. and the Gov- 
ernment, and the greatest measure of 
agreement reached beforehand. 


Realizing what is at stake in this strug- 
gle, the affiliated unions themselves have, 
in many instances, voluntarily given up 
for the duration of the war, some of the 
rights and practices which they acquired 
during years of agitation and _ struggle. 
This constituted no mean sacrifice, and 
the trade unions rightly expected the 
Government to pledge itself to re- 
establish these rights and practices at the 
end of hostilities. As a result, the Gov- 
ernment introduced the Restoration of 
Pre-War Practices Act, which imposes 
upon the employers the obligation to 
restore any right or practice which the 
workers relinquish during the war. This 
Act became law in February last. 


On one issue, however, the trade union 
movement has not compromised. It has 


registered its strongest objection to any 
— of wage fixation by Government 
decree. 


(Applause. ) 


The 1941 T. U. C. unanimously took the 
view that the issue of wage fixation 
should be left to the recognized channels 
of negotiation, particularly as the Gov- 
ernment itself had admitted that there 
had been no attempt by the trade unions 
to exploit the war situation in this respect. 


The T. U. C., however, is fully alive to 
the perils of inflation, and it has_sub- 
mitted its own constructive proposals to 
counter these perils. It has stressed the 
desirability of checking rises in prices by 
controlling the selling prices of essential 
commodities, and by the rationing of these 
commodities, so as to ensure equality of 
distribution. The T. U. C. has also urged 
an effective policy of profit control, and 
has vigorously sponsored a campaign 
amongst its members and the general pub- 
lic to invest every cent possible in War 
Savings Certificates as further antidotes 
to inflation. 


The Government, I am glad to say, has 
had due.regard to these representations, 
as indicated by the fact that the workers’ 
wages are still determined by the normal 
channels of negotiation, and three years 
of war undoubtedly confirm the wisdom of 
this procedure. 


While so large a measure of unity has 
been established between the British labor 
movement and the Government and the 
different political parties represented in 
the Government, we have not lost our 
identity as an independent organization. 
We have not given up our right to criticize, 
to oppose and to condemn if we think cir- 
cumstances justify it. 


On the issue of the 1927 Trades Disputes 
Act, which the T. U. desires to be 
amended, there is, it must be admitted, an 
acute difference between the Government 
and the organized workers. This penaliz- 
ing measure, which forbids Civil Service 
Unions to associate with the T. U. C., and 
deliberately handicaps the development of 
labor’s poltical activities, was conceived 
in the bitter political atmosphere follow- 
ing the 1926 General Strike. Our trade 
union and labor movement has always re- 
sented its punitive provisions, but have 
done their utmost during the war not to 
import party political controversy into the 
matter. They therefore have sought to 
make easy a gesture from the Government 
by limiting their immediate demands 
merely to the repeal of two clauses, i.e., 
Clause 5, which prevents the association 
of civil servants with the Trade Union 
Movement generally, and Clause 6, which 
affects the position of public authorities 
in regard to trade union membership of 
their employees. 

It is still felt by the T. U. C. that these 
two suggestions should not import poli- 
tical controversy. Notwithstanding the 


lack of success which this modified pro- 
posal has met from the Government, our 
1942 Blackpool Congress unanimously de- 
manded the immediate amending of this 
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vexatious measure. 


In view of the great 
contributions 


which the Movement has 
made to the war effort, we hope that 
the British Government will not with- 
hold that gesture of goodwill which would 
do much to remove the tremendous re- 
sentment which has always been felt 
against this Trades Disputes Act, which 
was introduced 16 years ago, when con- 
ditions were entirely different from those 
at present existing. 

Many other problems have commanded 
serious consideration, particularly those 
involving production in the war industries. 
The T. U. C., in the early stages of the 
war, drew attention to the desirability 
of achieving the maximum degree of co- 
ordination in war production. It has 
courageously exposed the failure of pri- 
vate enterprise to mobilize, to the extent 
necessary, the nation’s man-power and 
material resources. Its well informed and 
constructive criticism has had a salutory 
effect, as indicated by the creation of a 
Ministry of Production, which the T. U. C. 
had urged, and the acceptance by thx 
Government of the main recommendations 
of the Citrine Committee, over which Sir 
Walter Citrine presided. In all, it has 
resulted in a greater degree of coordina- 
tion and the more effective use of our 
man-power and material resources. 

The institution, in all workshops em- 
ploying more than 150 persons, of Joint 
Works’ Production Committees, upon 
which the trade unions and managements 
will be represented, will further increase 
our capacity to turn out the instruments 
of war. 


Of course, President Green, we have our 
fair share of these mercenary minded 
persons whose concern is more for their 
personal profit than the defense of the 
State. We also have our fair share of 
inefficient managements and administra- 
tive blockheads, as well as quite a few 
who still suffer from Munich paralysis 
Perhaps, may I say in soft key, you in 
the United States suffer, more or less, 
from the same sort of pests. 

(Applause. ) 


These elements may from time to time 
occupy the headlines, but don’t let that 
deceive you. They are not representative 
of Britain. They are _ insignificant in 
number and completely alien to the 
nation’s spirit and you can rest assured 
that the strength and vigilance of organ- 
ized labor will continue to deal effectively 
with both the misfits and these anti- 
social creatures, as feel sure you will 
likewise do on this side of the Atlantic. 

(Applause. ) 


Have no doubt about the heart of 
Britain. It is as sound as a bell and it 
has never rung more true. The British 
people will not be diverted from the great 
task they have set themselves, irrespec- 
tive of the sacrifices that this may entail 

The British people have already had 
three long years of war and I wish to 
goodness that the people of America, par- 
ticularly the trade unionists, had a clear 
picture in their minds as to the problems 
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of our people as well as the trials they 
have been called upon to endure. 

In Britain it is now five o’clock in the 
evening. There, they are now preparing 
to put the shutters up for the night to 
prevent even a shade of light guiding the 
enemy circling above whose air fields are 
less than an hour’s flying distance across 
the channel. Outside the blackout is com- 
plete and the movement of trains, of road 
traffic and of pedestrians presents difficul- 
ties and discomfort that must be experi- 
enced to be believed. During the hours 
of darkness, the industrial life of Britain 
must be carried on which presents a great 
physical and mental strain that shows 
itself only too plainly on the faces of our 
people. But they do not squeal. 

Thank Heavens you, you in America, 
haven’t to grope about in complete black- 
out when night falls and that you haven’t 
to carry on in workshops and factories 
whose atmosphere is made foul by the 
fact that the blackout shutters which pre- 
vents light from showing out also pre- 
vents fresh air from getting in. 

Thank Heavens, too, that you are not 
subjected to the bombing which (although 
now on a reduced scale, thanks to our 
improved defenses) still goes on in some 
part of the country or other almost every 
night. 

When bombs are dropped, as they so 
frequently are, and casualties result, in 
official language it is described as an 
‘“‘incident’’—just an incident! Only when 
a prominent town or well-known build- 
ing has been blitzed do you Americans 
and Canadians learn of these incidents. 

But they happen just the same. Some 
homes destroyed, some families wiped out 
—it is just another incident! 

Let me tell you of jaist one or two of 
these incidents within my personal experi- 
ence. My neighbor’s two girls, two bon- 
nie lassies, one a hospital sister, the other 
a masseur, leave home for their place of 


employment, but they never reach it— 
and they never return home. Another 
raider had sneaked through—the result 


only the sleeve of a coat and part of the 
upper denture remain. In official lan- 
guage—just another incident! 

Again one day, after a quiet spell, a 
deceitfully quiet spell, when many of our 
local women were out shopping, the siren 
sounded its dismal warning. Women and 
children rushed to the nearest air-raid 
shelter, and crowded in. That day, the 
devil himself operated the bombsights of 
the German aircraft circling overhead. 
A heavy air explosive bomb scored a 
direct hit on one of these crowded shelters 
and nearly two hundred homely, peace- 
able housewives accompanied by several 
children were blown to eternity. I will 
not describe the terrible and gruesome 
sight that confronted the civil defense 
workers when they arrived to remove the 
debris and the bodies—or what was left 
of them. 


In official language, it was just an in- 
cident! 
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These happenings are not isolated 
occurrences. They take place with a 
tragic regularity. 


Somehow I feel that you do not know 
of this. Neither are you aware'of the 
hard times which are now the lot of the 
people in Britain. If you did, I believe 
that the workers of this great continent 
would better realize the similar dangers 
that threaten them and would with even 
greater urgency apply themselves to the 
great task which confronts us all. Your 
newspapers (or should I call them ad- 
vertising catalogues?) could do much to 
create a greater sense ‘of realization of 
the dangers that beset the democratic 
nations. 


One of the greatest dangers that beset 
us is to kid ourselves that we can win 
this war on the principle of business as 
usual. You simply cannot win the war 
in this fashion, despite the fact that 
some of your newspapers give the im- 
pression that it can. Anyway, Britain is 
now pretty well mobilized for total war. 
Practically every article of clothing and 
most items of food are strictly rationed. 
If one wants to buy a handkerchief—I 
haven't got many of them—or a tie o1 
socks, we must give up so many point 
coupons for each and if one is careless in 
using them, it may result in being unable 
to get a badly needed shirt or some other 
article one needs. 

On food I hesitate to speak, especially 
to make comparisons with what you enjoy 
here. Perhaps it will be sufficient to say 
that during the short visit of Brother Dan 
Tobin to the old country to attend our 
T. U. C., Dan nearly lost a stone—and a 
stone represents almost 14 pounds, in 
weight, and he will tell you it wasn’t 
from worry. Dan will also agree, I be- 
lieve, that the butter we enjoyed with our 
rolls at the convention dinner would con- 
stitute more than a week’s ration for an 
adult person and one course from a forty 
cent club meal would constitute, more 
often than not, a full meal for us. But the 
British people do not complain. They 
know there is a war on. They know the 
searcity of shipping and the sacrifice of 
life and limb that is entailed in bringing 
it to our beleagured island and they also 
know that Lord Woolton, the Minister for 
Food, has done a grand job in destroying 
the black market and sharing equitably 
the meagre supplies we have. 


But what of the kiddiies, our greatest 
heritage? An occasional, very occasional. 
orange for those under six (supplies will 
not permit the older kiddies to get this 
essential fruit) and a couple of ounces of 
standardized sweets per month constiuts: 
their very limited enjoyment. Believe me, 
these kiddies are having a pretty tough 
time, aside from the fact that hundreds 
of thousands of them have been, owing 
to evacuation, separated from their par- 
ents for over three years. 


We want to get these kiddies back 
where they belong. We want to get our 
lads in the armed forces back too. This 
explains why British workers, men and 


women, have so readily agreed to be 
transferred from non-essential industries 
to vital war production. It explains why 
our workers, male and female, accept so 
readily compulsory fire watching and 
home guard duty after working hours. It 
explains why our women folks between 
the ages of twenty and forty-one have so 
readily enforced upon them. It explains 
why our girls from the millinery shops, 
from the beauty parlors, from the stores, 
from the offices and hotels have by the 
tens of thousands so willingly entered 
His Majesty’s forces or the munitions 
factories to handle dangerous explosives 
and attend machines and with their deft 
fingers help the production of our Spit- 
fires and bombers. Amongst the dirt and 
the noise, they carry on in the knowledge 
that their efforts are shortening the war, 
safeguarding freedom, minimizing cas- 
ualties, and getting the kiddies and fam- 
ilies all back to their own firesides. 


Criticize us if you will for our past 
shortcomings, but I beg of you, do try 
to appreciate what is being done now by 
the common people of a country with 
which most of you have unbreakable ties 
If you do, our joint efforts will be all the 
greater and the foul pestilence of Nazi- 
ism, whether in its German, Japanese or 
Italian guise, will be soon crushed. 


May I say a word about another ally” 
The great struggle that is now being wag- 
ed by our Soviet ally against the Nazi 
aggressor also occupies the minds of our 
organized workers, as is indicated by the 
general desire to institute the Second 
Front in Europe at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, so that the concentrated military 
might now marshalled by the enemy on 
the Eastern Front can be distracted. 

Whatever differences there may be in 
our own social system and that of Soviet 
Russia, and there is a difference, we are 
united in a common bond to destroy the 
common enemy. Without underestimatiny: 
our own sacrifices, and recognizing the 
loss of our own brave and gallant heroes 
of the R.A.F., the Army, the Navy and 
the incomparable Merchant Service, we 
applaud the dauntless courage of our 
Russian comrades. 


Bravery always commands admiration 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Whatever 
ideological differences we may have, and 
we have them, we cannot but acknowl- 
edge that it constitutes one of the out- 
standing events in military history for 
an Army, after a fighting retreat ove: 
hundreds of miles for month after month. 
losing vital industrial regions in the 
process, to be able to maintain its morale, 
and assume the vast offensive and defen- 
sive operations, as the Russian Army has 
done, thank Heaven, and is still doing. 


The great sacrifices they have endured, 
and their countless deeds of incredible 
bravery, have won the admiration of 
Britain’s workers. There is, on every 


hand, an intense desire to establish the 
greatest degree of cooperation between 
the Allied Nations, both now and in the 
post-war world. 


Let us hope that the 
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friendships that are now being forged in 
the fire of war will endure in the years 
ahead. It would be a fitting way to 
commemorate and honor for all time the 
blood which has so freely flowed on the 
Russian steppes and on every battlefield 
in every other part of the world in our 
joint cause. 

Events in the United States of America 
have a special significance to our trade 
union movement. We do not regard the 
U. S. A. as a foreign country, as we do 
others. In moments of levity we may 
sometimes regard it as a place which our 
more prosperous relatives have adopted. 
Despite the distance that separates our 
two countries there exists between us a 
common spirit. It is a spirit which is 
difficult to define, and one which does not 
exist between any other two countries. 
This was made apparent when Bro. Dan 


Tobin rose to address the T. U. C. at 
Blackpool last month. The welcome 
extended to him, which Dan richly de- 


serves, and the marked attention which 
the delegates paid to his forthright 
utterances, indicated their affection not 
merely for hirn but for the American 
Federation of Labor which he faithfully 
serves. 


The British workers are intensely inter- 
ested in the formation of the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee, as it 
is realized that both movements have 
much to learn one from the other. We, 
on our side, as you know, also have a 
Joint Committee with the Soviet Trade 
Unions, and let me say this Committee 
has done much to clear up a number of 
misunderstandings which existed prior to 
its formation. It is hoped that in spite 
of the difficulties which now stand in the 
way, it may be possible for the great 
American trade union movement eventu- 


ally to participate in a tripartite body 
comprising the British, Russian and 
American trade unions, and so _ bring 


about an understanding which will serve 
all three movements in good stead in the 
struggle against the common enemy and 
in the post-war reconstruction period. 
We realize that whatever the outcome 
of the present struggle may be, the world 
as we knew it in the pre-war days, will 
never be the same again. In the flery 
furnace many things are going to be 
destroyed and many relationships radi- 


cally transformed. The gulf which, in 
the pre-war world, separated the rich 
from the poor must not survive this 


struggle. 
(Applause. ) 
We must see to it that our returning 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, for the 
heroic sacrifices made, shall be worthily 
treated by the nations for whom they 
have so bravely fought. We must see to 
it too that the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women now employed in war 
production sha]l not be relegated to the 
unemployment “queue when their labor 
and skill are no longer wanted in the 
war factories; they must be usefully em- 
yloyed in building the new world. 
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Let us remember that the end of the 
war, colossal as it is, will not be the 
culmination of history. The great prob- 
lems that will confront us’ when hos- 
tilities cease will command our utmost 
exertions. As that great American, Walt 
Whitman, so well showed when he said: 

*“‘Now mark me well—it is provided 
in the essence of things, that from any 
fruition of success, no matter what, 

shall come forth something to make a 

greater struggle necessary.”’ 

With these future considerations in 
mind we apply ourselves to the immediate 
task of destroying the evil forces which 
now challenge our democratic way of 
life. In this fight there can be no com- 
promise. Everything we cherish and hold 
dear is at stake. The right of free as- 
sembly, of free speech and every other 
democratic practice have no place in 
the barbaric code of the Nazi and Fascist 
systems, which enslave both body and 
mind. 

In conveying to you the fraternal greet- 
ings of Britain’s organized workers I 
earnestly hope the day of victory will 
not be long delayed, in order that, jointly 
and in our respective countries, we can 
apply ourselves to the great tasks of 
social reconstruction on behalf of the 
toilers throughout the world. 


(Applause.) 

President Green: And now we will listen 
to an address by the fraternal delegate 
from the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. Brother Swailes, who represents 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
has been active in the labor movement 
in the Dominion of Canada. He serves 
as President of the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labor Council, and he was honored by 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
in being elected to represent that Congress 
as the fraternal delegate to this conven- 
tion. 

I am pleased to present him to you now 
for the submission of his message and 
his address—Brother Donovan Swailes. 


MR. DONOVAN SWAILES 
(Fraternal Delegate, Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress) 


It is with the greatest of pleasure and 
with a good deal of pride that I convey to 
you organized workers of the United 
States the warmest fraternal greetings 
and good wishes of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
counterpart of your great Federation and 
your comrades in industry during this 
struggle for freedom. 

Our greetings this year are tinged with 
sorrow because of the serious illness of 
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our president, Mr. Tom Moore. But I 
am happy to report that he is making 
slow but sure progress to recovery and 
that he is still able to give to our organ- 
ization the full benefit of his keen mind 
and sound judgment. 


Nothing could demonstrate more clearly 
the depth of the friendship between the 
peoples of the United States and Canada, 
particularly between the workers of our 
two countries, nothing more likely to re- 
move possible causes of misunderstanding, 
than the fact that the greatest organiza- 
tion of workers in America has chosen a 
Canadian city in which to hold its first 
wartime annual convention. In August of 
this year the 58th Annual Convention of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada was held in Winnipeg, and at that 
Convention we had the pleasure of enter- 
taining a fraternal delegate from your 
organization. Brother T. J. Lyons, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation 
of Labor gave us a very interesting and 
inspiring . address, which was broadcast 
from Coast to Coast, over the network of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
We are fortunate in thus being able to 
entertain each other, and to give expres- 
sion to the respective ideas of the people 
of our two countries. 


Just try to imagine if you can, a trade 
union organization from Italy or Japan 
holding a convention in Berlin under Nazi 
supervision. You wouldn’t be able to see 
the hall for swastikas and photographs of 
Hitler. There would be a Storm Trooper 
with a blackjack beside every delegate, 
telling him when and how to vote; and 
the convention would probably wind up its 
deliberations in a concentration camp. 


I am proud to be the conveyor of these 
greetings from the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, not because I as an in- 
dividual have been chosen to deliver this 
message, but because I as a single Cana- 
dian feel that I express the pride of all 
the people of Canada in the part that our 
count is playing during this supreme 
struggle for individual freedom. 


Before passing on to other matters let 
me tell you a little of what has been 
accomplished in this country since the 
first of September, 1939, when the long 
gathering clouds of war first broke over 
Europe. 


At that time we were totally unprepared 
for war, no country in the world would 
have been an easier victim for an invader, 
assuming that an invader could reach 
us, as would Canada. We had no army, 
no navy, no air force, no equipment, no 
armament works, no wartime organiza- 
tion, and no _ conception whatever of 
modern streamlined mechanized warfare. 
The Panzer divisions of Hitler would 
have been able to slice through this 
country from East to West and from 
North to South as easily as a hot knife 
slides through butter. 


In 1939, when we felt fairly secure be- 
hind the Maginot Line, our daily bill for 
war was $320,000. Now it is $8,800,000 a 


day. In 1939 we had an army which was 
little more than a police force, 4,500 men. 
Now we have nearly half a million, fully 
equipped with modern weapons and 
machines, which is training for, and is 
destined to become the armored spear- 
head of one of the forces which will 
eventually dictate peace terms in Berlin. 
Before the war we had a navy of thirteen 
ships. Now we have 500, with a personnel 
of over 40,000 men, which has already 
given a good account of itself in action 
with the enemy from the Arctic to the 
Pacific. In the Air Force we had less 
than 4,500 men. Now we have more than 
125,000, and no one knows better the 
quality of our airmen than do the Ger- 
mans. Of war industry we had none, now 
we have huge plants all over the country 
with an army of 900,000 munitions workers. 
We had no experience or equipment for 
the manufacture of armaments, now we 
are making everything from machine-gun 
bullets to tanks. War contracts have 
jumped from zero to 5,000 millions of 
dollars. Please remember that the popu- 
lation of Canada is one twelfth that of 
your country. Multiply these figures by 
twelve and you get some idea of the com- 
parable war effort of Canada. 


In addition, by the end of this fiscal 
year, we shall have given almost 2,000 
millions to Great Britain in war aid. Mil- 
lions of eggs, mountains of pork and beef, 
tons of cheese and butter, and oceans of 
milk have gone to feed the heroic gar- 
rison of England. And at this moment 
we are harvesting the greatest crop of 
foodstuffs ever grown in this country. 


This is a record for which alone we have 
every reason to be proud. But that is 
not all. Through the darkest hours of 
this war, which up to the present has 
been little more than a series of dis- 
heartening reverses, the courage and 
morale of our people have never for one 
moment given way, and the fighting 
qualities of our men in action have been 
unsurpassed. 


We are not alone in this. You in the 
United States will have a similar experi- 
ence. The productive genius of your in- 
dustries will be tested to the utmost limit. 
The courage, endurance and skill of your 
fighting forces will be strained as never 
before. But we know well enough that 
you will be equal to the emergency, that 
you will face every difficulty with cour- 
ange and resolution, and that we shall 
be proud to have you at our side as allies 
in this great struggle. 


Qne rather surprising fact emerges, 
however, from this story of our war ef- 
fort, and I am sure that you must have 
had a similar experience in the United 
States. In spite of the tremendous pro- 
duction of war material, and regardless 
of the great proportion of men and women 
drawn from production to go into the 
armed services, the production and con- 
sumption of other forms of goods has not 
fallen below the pre-war level. We are 
living on just as high a level as we did 
before the war. 








In other words, this remarkable war 
effort has been made possible by the use 
of human energy which was unemployed 
before the war. This gives us some faint 
indication of the depths of poverty to 
which we had sunk before the war; this 
gives us some indication of the utter fail- 
ure of the pre-war economic system to 
supply the needs of our people. Can any 
of you, by any stretch of the imagination, 
picture the high standard of life that could 
have been enjoyed by all of us, if the vast 
effort which is now being used for de- 
structive purposes, could have been turned 
into constructive channels? 


In those pre-war days, unemployment 
was a terrible problem, one which was 
consistently avoided and sidestepped by 
all our government bodies, Federal, State, 
Provincial, and Municipal. Perhaps very 
few of those who held positions of re- 
sponsibility at that time had any knowl- 
edge of the economic forces which pro- 
duced mass unemployment. Little was 
done to effect a cure, beyond the under- 
taking of a few public works, and the 
provision of a meagre measure of cash 
relief, just enough to keep the unfortunate 
recipients alive at a very low standard of 
existence. 


The war has solved that problem of un- 
employment for the time being. But the 
economic forces which were the cause of 
unemployment, which as a matter of fact 
helped to precipitate the war, are still in 
operation. And when peace is declared, 
when munitions plants are stilled and war 
services are ended, when men and women 
are demobilized by the millions, the same 
old problem of unemployment will be back 
with us again in a more terrible and dan- 
gerous form than ever before. 


Unemployment is something far more 
serious than just a lot of people out of 
work. When men and women by the thou- 
sand are condemned to forced idleness for 
years at a stretch, just because no one 
can make profit out of their labors, our 
whole civilization is being undermined, all 
the finest of human qualities are in dan- 
ger of being destroyed. Unemployment 
is a symptom of a disease which will eat 
the heart out of our civilization. 


On the other hand, if unemployment can 
be prevented, most of the other problems 
with which we are faced today, and will 
be faced with in the future, will pretty 
well take care of themselves. 


And so you and we, united as we are in 
this war against aggression, pooling and 
combining our resources as we are doing 
to win the war, must also combine and 
strengthen our forces in order to win the 
peace. 


And as far as we are concerned, win- 
ning the peace means the defeating of 
the forces which produce mass unemploy- 
ment and the establishment of social 
security with individual liberty. 


Before we can succeed in this, we have 
many problems to solve. The first one is 
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that of adequate production of the finest 
equipment for our fighting services. To 
accomplish this we must show a spirit of 
cooperation with employers. I know that 
sounds amusing to you. Workers have 
always been only too willing to cooperate. 
The great difficulty has been to get em- 
ployers to show any spirit of cooperation 
with workers. Democracy in industry is 
still in its infancy. The usual attitude of 
the employer is that of the absolute dic- 
tator. You know the style, ‘‘This is my 
business and I’ll run it the way I think 
best, I don’t want any interference from 
you, ete.”’ It is the persistence of this 
medieval relationship of dictatorial em- 
ployers with wage slave employees that is 
the cause of ninety per cent of our in- 
dustrial strife. Labor has brains as well 
as strength, skill as well as intelligence, 
and has also an abundance of energy 
which can perform miracles in the way of 
production if only properly directed. 





Employers must be obliged to cooperate 
with workers, and I mean really co- 
operate. Industrial councils should be set 
up in every plant to study every phase 
of production. The old idea that the 
worker has no right to know anything 
about the financial operation of the com- 
pany for which he works, should have no 
place in the present scheme of things. 
The more he knows about the industry 
and about the structure of the establis 
ment in which he spends the greater part 
of his working life, the better will be the 
contribution he can make to the war ef- 
fort, the more suggestions he can make 
for improvement. Furthermore, any fi- 
nancial betterment to the firm which ac- 
erues as a result of such cooperation 
should be shared by the workers. If em- 
ployers can be induced to regard their 
employees as intelligent and responsible 
human beings, they will go a long way 
towards increasing production, and elimin- 
ating the present causes of friction. 
Wherever labor-management cooperation 
has been entered into in the proper spirit, 
wherever it has been given a fair trial, 
there has been the result of greater all 
round efficiency. The establishment of 
true labor-management partnership in in- 
dustry, the extension of the principles of 
real democracy in industry is an essential 
war service. 





Secondly, we must make sure that the 
spirit of patriotism, of democracy, of 
sacrifice on the part of the workers, is not 
exploited by those who would put their 
own private interests ahead of the well- 
being of the community. Those who have 
grown wealthy and powerful, who have 
gained positions of social privilege as a 
result of their exploitation of workers, 
are not going to give up those privileges 
without a struggle, war or no war. If 
they can use the war as a pretext to 
fasten the bonds of industrial slavery 
more closely on your limbs, in order‘ to 
make more secure their own positions, 
they are going to do so. We must see to 
it that this does not happen. Such per- 
sons or organizations must be exposed 
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and shown up to be as they really are, 
traitors to the country, worthy inmates 
of concentration camps at the very least. 

Let me tell you a little of our experi- 
ence in Canada. You know perhaps that 
Canada has been used as a kind of a 
guinea-pig on which to try out the social 
experiments of price control, wage freez- 
ing, and selective service. If these ex- 
periments prove to be successful, then 
they will be put into operation in the 
United States, or at least the effort will 
be made. 

Price and wage controls were institut- 
ed by our Canadian Government—without 
any prior consultation with Labor—just 
about a year ago, when there was every 
indication of a sharp increase in whole- 
sale prices. 

Merchants were forbidden to increase 
the prices of their goods, and employers 
were restrained from increasing wages, 
with the exception that a cost of living 
bonus may be paid, if the cost of living 
as measured by a government index, went 
up. 

What has been: the result? It is true 
that the inflationary trend which was 
noticeable last year at this time has been 
checked to some degree, but it has also 
proven to be quite difficult to place effec- 
tive control on prices. 

Committees of citizens have been form- 
ed all across the country in an effort to 
keep an effective check on the prices of 
the thousands of varieties of goods sold 
in this country. Every housewife and 
every citizen Ils expected to report any in- 
stance of increase in prices that comes 
to his or her attention. 


As a matter of fact, the wife of one 
of the members of owr Winnipeg Typo- 
graphical Union is in attendance here in 
Toronto at this convention. She is trying 
to organize groups of workers’ wives so 
that they will most effectively keep a 
check on the trend of prices in Canada. 


In spite of this, prices have gone up. 
Scores of ways of cheating in prices have 
been tried. Even if the price tag was not 
changed, the quality of the goods was 
changed. Whole lines of canned goods 
were taken from the shelves, the labels 
taken off and new labels put on at a high- 
er price. Packaged goods had smaller 
contents, or contents of inferior grade. 
Clothing was made of cheaper material. 
In many cases prices were increased with- 
out any attempt at concealment. 


And so, although the cost of living in- 
dex has shown only a slight increase, 
the fact remains that prices have gone 
up, and are continuing to go up. In short, 
prices cannot be completely controlled. 


On the other hand, effective control 
over wages is a fairly easy matter. We 
have never had a single instance of an 
employer going to jail in defense of his 
right to increase wages. 


And so with price controls inadequately 
maintained, and with wages being held 


rigidly under control, you get the inevit- 
able result of lower real wages, and a 
reduced standard of living for those who 
depend upon wages for a livelihood. 


The wage freezing order has pressed 
most heavily on low paid and wunor- 
ganized workers. Workers in the orga- 
nized trades are getting cost of living 
bonus amounting to almost $20.00 a 
month. On the other hand there are 
plenty of low paid, unorganized workers 
who have not had any bonus at all as 
yet, and the cost of living has risen by 
almost 20 per cent. 


You are now being faced with the 
problem of inflation. Do not be fooled 
into accepting control of wage levels as 
a means to that end. If it is found to be 
absolutely to curtail the con- 
sumption of non-essential goods, let it be 
done by means of price control, taxation, 
and rationing, so that all will get enough, 
and none will get too much. The surplus 
earnings of workers, which under such 
conditions could not be spent, would form 
a reservoir of purchasing power, which 
would be of great assistance in rehabili- 
tation after the war. And finally we must 
make preparation for the time when the 
men and women now engaged in war ser- 
vices will return to civilian life. 









This must be done now. We cannot 
wait until the war comes to an end, 
and then start making plans for the fu- 
ture. Our men in the fighting lines are 
constantly asking themselves what they 
are fighting for, and asking themselves 
what they will do for a living when the 
war is over? Particularly is this true of 
those who spent their pre-war years tra- 
velling from one end of the country to an- 
other in search of employment. 


Hitler was able to secure the support 
of the young people of Germany because 
he promised them a better world in which 
to live, a world in which unemployment 
and starvation would have no place. In 
this Hitler was sincere, he really tried, 
and he accomplished something in the way 
of providing employment for the workers 
of Germany. 


If Hitler can do that, what in the world 
can we not do? We must so plan, we 
must force our respective governments 
to so plan, that no man or woman who 
returns to civilian life will ever be un- 
employed or underpaid. That there will 
be a job waiting at decent wages, for 
every person who is willing and able to 
work. 


It is not & bit of use protesting that it 
can’t be done, or asking where the money 
is to come from. We have seen what can 
be done for war; we must see to it that 
even more is done for peace. We must 
have, and we can have full employment 
for everyone all the year round. There 
is work crying to be done, our cities need 
rebuilding and modernizing. There should 
be a modern, comfortable home for every 
family in the country; slums should be 
wiped off the map. Natural resources 
should be developed, not plundered. High- 
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ways, bridges, national parks, health re- 
sorts, power plants, forestation, irriga- 
tion, schools, auditoriums, and a thousand 
and one other projects are waiting to be 
started. We have the raw materials, we 
have the men, we have the power, and 
let no one say that it can’t be done. 

We owe it to the men who are doing 
the fighting, to so work that they will come 
back to a world and a life worthy of the 
sacrifices they have made. If our people 
can be assured that such a future is in 
the process of making, they will fight bet- 
ter, they will work harder, and they will 
endure loss and suffering and privation 
with courage and fortitude. One of the 
reasons why the Russian people have put 
up such a glorious fight is that they think 
they have something worth really fighting 
for. Surely we can do as much. 

And so you and we, together with the 
other democratic peoples of the world, 
have the future in our hands. As trade 
unionists and workers in the greatest de- 
mocratic industrial community in_ the 
world, we know that we have something, 
and can do something to make that fu- 
ture really worth fighting for. 

The workers of Canada, pre-occupied as 
they are with their own war efforts, take 
time off to salute you brother workers 
of the United States, and to wish you 
every success in your efforts. 

They join with you in looking forward 
to, and working for the day when there 
will be no more war, no more unemploy- 
ment, when strife between employers and 
workers will be a matter of historical re- 
cord only, and when we shall be much 
nearer to the ideal of economic social se- 
curity with individual liberty which is 
our ultimate objective. 

President Green: First of all, may 1 
thank the fraternal delegates from the 
bottom of my heart for the messages they 
brought to this convention and for the 
instructive, illuminating and most inter- 
esting addresses just delivered. You 
listened with evidence of deep interest to 
each of the speakers. I Know that their 
addresses and the information contained 
therein made a deep impression upon all 
our minds. We welcome this informa- 
tion; we are grateful for it; we are happy 
indeed in that we have been privileged to 
sit at this session of the convention and 
listen to these scholarly, interesting and 
educational addresses. 

I am sure that you saw, as I saw, that 
there was one thought running through 
the minds of each of these fraternal dele- 
gates, just the same as it is running 
through the individual and _ collective 
minds of the delegates in attendance at 
this convention. And that-was that, say 
what we may and do what we may, the 
call of the moment is for concentration 


of every force, every effort at our com- 
mand to the winning of the war. That 
theme ran through all these addresses. 
Our friends from Great Britain brought 
to us in most convincing language the 
necessity for us to subordinate every in- 
terest, every objective, if necessary, 
every purpose in life in order to defeat 
these tyrants who are seeking to impose 
totalitarianism upon the freedoms of the 
world. Now we are united, collectively 
united, thoroughly united. There is no 
difference of opinion. I want to assure 
them, as I have endeavored to assure the 
public in America, that it matters not 
what the price we may be called upon to 
pay, it matters not what the character of 
the service we may be called upon to 
render, it matters not what sacrifice we 
may be required to make, the working 
people in the United States and Canada 
will give all in order to defeat the tyrants 
who are seeking to destroy democracy. 


We understand full well the issues in- 
volved in this conflict. Our officers and 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor are discriminating, analytical men 
and women. We know that the issue 
is between two forms of political phi- 
losophy. The one is the political philos- 
ophy espoused in the free, democratic 
nations of the world, the right of free 
people in small and large nations to 
administer their affairs of government 
in a democratic way, to be governed 
from the bottom up instead of from the 
top down. We cherish this priceless bless- 
ing, because when the workers in any 
democratic country become socially and 
politically conscious they will see to it 
that the form of government supported in 
that free democratic country is changed, 
if necessary, in order to conform to the 
needs of the masses of the people. 

That’s democracy. We understand also 
totalitarianism and dictatorship. They 
are synonymous terms. Totalitarianism 
means total control of the lives and the 
destinies of the people who make up a 
nation, and the decisions as to how men 
shall live and how they shall move and 
act are decided by those who exercise 
total control over the people. 

Now, totalitarianism is repugnant to 
our democratic ideals and convictiors, no 
matter in what form it is presented. Let 
it be the totalitarianism practiced and 
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preached by Hitler in Germany, or the 
Fascism preached by his ‘‘Charlie Mc- 
Carthy,’’ Benito Mussolini in Italy, or 
the totalitarianism preached by any other 
dictator in any other country, we are 
against it all. 


It is our sincere and earnest desire to 
extend the fullest and most complete co- 
operation to all the peoples in all nations 
who are united in the common purpose to 
defeat the totalitarian nations. We do 
admire the heroism shown by the men 
and women and people who live in Soviet 
Russia. Their action has challenged our 
admiration, and it is a part of the policy 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
give to the Soviet Union a full and com- 
plete measure of support. Our workers 
in the factories in America are producing 
materials to be shipped to Soviet Russia 
for the purpose of-supplying their heroic 
soldiers with the implements and equip- 
ment of war. 

We are giving fully to the organization 
formed here, classified as Russian relief 
organizations, for the purpose of sending 
medical supplies and hospital supplies 
and service of that kind to the Russian 
people. We will continue to do that and 
cooperate with them to the fullest extent 
of our ability. 

We wish to remind the fraternal dele- 
gates of the fact that our nation is con- 
fronted by a powerful enemy in the 
Pacific. We realize we have a tremend- 
ous job there where we face a war-like 
nation, controlled by the militarists in 
that country, who had been planning and 
equipping themselves to attack us for 
many, many years. We now know what 
we did not realize before. We are pre- 
paring to deal with that enemy, and I 
know it is the purpose of the people in 
America never to stop, never even to 
pause in their action until we have de- 
feated this dictator and his associates in 
Japan. 

It all calls for service, service of the 
highest kind. The task is great, it is tre- 
mendous. We are in the beginning, as it 
were, of preparations, but we will go 
through with it all, we will carry it for- 
ward, our workers will measure up to all 
the requirements of the situation, and 
when we are ready to strike that blow, 
then let me assure you that the villains 
will fall. 


Perhaps I ought to refer to the sug- 
gestions made by the fraternal delegates 
in their addresses that a Second Front 
be launched as quickly as possible. I 
noticed the great emphasis placed upon 
that sort of military movement by the 
speakers from the British Trades Union 
Congress. We react favorably to that 
suggestion here, and we know that plans 
are being formulated by the Allied Na- 
tions for the purpose of launching a 
Second Front. We know that it will be 
launched just as soon as it can be done 
with safety to the brave men who will 
be called upon to participate in that great 
military undertaking. In Great Britain, 
in Canada, and in the United States it 
will be the brave men who come from 
our homes, who must offer their lives, 
who must meet the enemy. We know 
that these men are superior to those 
whom they will meet—superior in cour- 
age, superior in understanding, superior 
in their devotion to a cause. 3ut even 
so, it is our wish in America that they 
shall be accorded the privilege of meet- 
ing the common enemy on equal terms. 

(Applause). 

Now, we are willing that those who are 
organizing for this attack shall determine 
themselves when the attack shall be 
launched. We know that a doctor can 
treat a patient better than the patient 
can treat himself, and we know that we 
can represent labor better than those who 
know nothing about labor, but who tell us 
how to represent labor. We believe the 
men fitted, trained and equipped for this 
job will launch this movement when they 
become sure and certain that our men 
who must participate in this Second 
Front military enterprise are ready to 
meet the common enemy on equal terms. 
We want to do all that lies within our 
power to hasten that day, to bring it to 
fruition, because we believe when that 
time arrives the end of the war will be 
in sight. 


I am happy indeed to indulge in these 
comments in the most friendly spirit, in 
making this brief reply to the fraternal 
delegates who spoke to us so eloquently 
this morning. I thank you sincerely from 
the bottom of my heart. You are here 
with true friends. I want you to know 
that and understand it. We trust you 
will have a most pleasant visit to the 
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North American Continent, and we wish 
for you a safe return to your families at 
home. 


I know we are transgressing the rules, 
but I know at the same time you will be 
a little bit patient. We have an old 
friend who just’ dropped in, and because 
his time is so limited I want him to say 
a word of greeting to you now. All of us 
remember the highly valuable service ren- 
dered by Harold Butler, of Great Britain, 
when he served as Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. He is now 
serving in Washington with the British 
Embassy and in connection with the 
British information organization. He 
just dropped in this morning to be with 
us and pay a brief visit. You will be 
happy, I know, to have him say a word 
to you. I present him to you just now— 
Mr. Harold Butler, former Director of the 
International Labor Organization. 


MR. HAROLD BUTLER 


(Former Director, International 
Labor Organization) 


Mr. President, I very much appreciate 
the privilege which you have given me of 
again greeting this convention. The last 
time I enjoyed that privilege was at San 
Francisco some eight years ago. At that 
time I was Director of the International 
Labor Office, and during my time in office 
I saw the sad spectacle of free trade 
unionism being blotted out in one country 
after another by the forces of Facism in 
Kurope. lt is a grim thought that at the 
present time there is no free trade union- 
ism left in practically any country in 
ISurope. When the time comes, it seems 
to me the trade union movements’ of the 
english speaking countries will have a 
very special and a very great job to per- 
form in reconstruction. Upon them will 
largely depend the rebuilding of trade 
unionism in the countries where it is 
being crushed, and until that has been 
done it will not be possible to talk about 
a free world or the restoration of democ- 
racy, because after all, freedom of asso- 
ciation is one of the essential freedoms. 


I would only just like to say this, that 
although I am doing a difierent job now 
than the job I was doing then, I have 
not lost my old sympathies or my old 
beliefs or my affection for my old friends, 
and for that itwason I am particularly 
glad to be here this morning. I would 
only like to wish you godspeed, not only 
in the work of this convention, but in the 
tremendous effort in which you are all 
engaged, in which we are all engaged in 
winning this war, and after that, in 


establishing not merely a free world, but 
a world based on real peace and on real 
social security. 

Thank you. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


President Green: Now I am happy in- 
deed in that I am privileged to announce 
to you that the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, will arrive in Toron- 
to tomorrow morning and will address 
the delegates in attendance at this con- 
vention at eleven o’clock. Please bear 
that in mind and let us all be present 
when this distinguished visitor meets 
with us tomorrow. 


I will appoint an escort committee to 
meet the Prime Minister when he arrivas 

Brother Daniel J. Tobin, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters; Arthur 
D’Aoust, Secretary of the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, and Presi- 
dent David Dubinsky, of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. I sug- 
gest that this committee get in touch with 
Secretary Buckley of the Toronto District 
Labor Council, who will advise them of 
the exact time of the arrival of the 
Prime Minister. 

Under Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal will address the convention some 
time tomorrow. I will appoint as a com- 
mittee to meet the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, Brother Harvey Brown, Vice- 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, Brother MacGowan, of the Boiler 
Makers, and President Maloney of the 
Operating Engineers. 

I understand that Chairman Woll, of 
the Committee on Resolutions, will be 
ready promptly at 2.30 o’clock for the 
purpose of presenting a partial report. 
Please be present on time. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Delegate Ornburn, Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, announced « 
meeting at 2.30 o’clock this afternoon in 
Room 6 on the Mezzanine Floor. 

President Green: Chairman Jenoves of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements 
has an announcement to make. 
Chairman Jenoves: Mr. 
delegates, we have sev- 


Committee 
President and 
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eral announcements to make, and we wish 
that you would take particular note otf 
the ones which we want to speak of. 

This evening the Committee on Ar- 
rangements has worked out all the neces- 
sary details to put on this play, ‘‘Pull 
Together, Canada.’’ We are requesting 
the delegates and the visitors to be in 
their seats here as near 3.15 as possible 
because I understand by those who have 
seen the play before that it is a mag- 
nificent show and we do not want to dis- 
turb the performance by walking in late 
Please be in your seats by 8.15 o'clock. 

The official photograph was to be taken 
today, but due to the lateness of the hour 
we have cancelled it and suggest that the 
official photograph be taken immediately 
upon adjournment at tomorrow noon. 

We have also made arrangements with 
our Dufferin track management that any 
delegate or visitor will be admitted to the 


race track by showing his badge. Thee 
will be a fee of thirty cents, which, of 
course, is an amusement tax levied by tne 
government. 

It is too late for this announcement 
now, but 1 do hope the ladies knew of 
the arrangement to meet at about 1.i5 
or 1.20 to go to a luncheon and be a guest 
of one of our public spirited citizens here, 
Mr. Atkinson, of The Toronto Daily Star. 
He is going to be the host for the lady 
delegates and visitors this afternoon. 

President Green: Please bear in mind 
the report made just a minute ago that 
we must give up the hall at about 3.30 
o'clock. We will work about an hour 
this afternoon. Come back promptly at 
2.30 o'clock. We will stand recessed now 
until that time. 

At 1.30 o'clock p.m. the convention wa: 
recessed until 2.30 o’clock p.m. 


FOURTH DAY — THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 
2.30 o’clock by President Green. 


Presentation of Badges to 
Fraternal Delegates 


President Green: I want to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to present to our 
fraternal delegates the specially made 
badges that we wish them to accept and 
carry back to their homes with them as 
iu reminder of their visit to our convention. 
You know, it has always been the custom 
to present badges to the fraternal dele- 
gates, and I take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to do so now. 

Brother Tanner, if you will step forward 
1 will present this badge to you. Here 
it is, delegates. It is a beautiful gold 
platec badge, with a suitable inscription, 
as follows: ‘‘Presented to Brother Jack 
Tanner at the Sixty-Second Annual Con- 
vention by the Officers and Delegates in 
Attendance at the Convention.”’ 

I am presenting this to you, Brother 
Tanner, in your behalf and in your name. 

Fraternal Delegate Tanner: President 
Green, I want to thank you as President 


of the American Federation of Labor and 
through you all the officers and delegates 
for this very beautiful piece of jewelry. 
It is about the only piece I possess, you 
might say, and I shall treasure it very, 
very deeply indeed. 

I want to also thank the delegates for 
the very courteous attention they gave to 
me in my speech this morning. I know I 
said things that probably did not meet 
with their entire approval, but I was 
expressing a point of view that is held 
very strongly by the British workers 
whom I represent. I appreciate fully that 
we are among friends, and when we are 
among friends then we can speak honestly 
ind frankly to one another. 


I want to thank you also for the 
marvelous hospitality. The hospitality of 
the American people and particularly of 
the American labor movement is known 
the world over, but unless you have ex- 
perienced it you cannot entirely under- 
stand what it means. 


President Green: In like manner lI 
present to our very dear friend, Brother 
Bryn Roberts, a badge similar to the one 
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presented to Brother Tanner. It is a 
beautiful gold plated badge, especially 
made for the fraternal delegates with a 
suitable inscription thereon. May I pre- 
sent this to you, Brother Roberts? 


Fraternal Delegate Roberts: I am indeed 
privileged t receive this badge from the 
hands of your very worthy President, 
President Green. I am afraid that I 
exhausted your patience this morning, 
and I won't impose any further upon it 
this afternoon, but I would like to thank 
the delegates for my visit to the United 
States and +o Toronto. 


Incidentally, I am very proud of the 
fact that I believe that I am the youngest 
delegate who has ever been charged with 
the responsibility of conveying fraternal 
greetings of the British Trades Union 
Congress to your convention, and there 
would be many things that I would like 
to say to convey to your my very deep 
feelings for the courtesies extended to me 
by your President and the generous hos- 
pitality extended to me by the delegates 
at large. 

I have been struck very forcefully with 
the influence and high standing of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
public life of this great continent. I had 
no idea on leaving the shores of England 
that it commanded such universal public 
support as evidenced by the many in- 
fluential public men who have already 
graced this platform. 


Therefore, in accepting this token may 
I express the hope that your Federation 
will grow in strength and that your 
President, President Green will live on 
to guide the destinies of the Federation, 
as he has very ably displayed his ability 
to do so at this convention. I thank you 
most kindly. 


President Green: Of course, we have 
one for a very good neighbor who lives 
so close to us, Fraternal Delegate Swailes. 
He is a part of us. We consider him and 
those he represents members of the great 
family of our American Federation of 
Labor movement. Here is the beautiful 
gold-plated badge for him, one that he 
can always keep and refer to as a happy 
reminder of his attendance at this con- 
vention as a fraternal delegate. 


Fraternal Delegate Swailes: President 
Green, officers and delegates to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—On behalf of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada, I wish to thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for this very beautiful 
badge. As long as I live, and I know 
that as long as my wife lives, we shall 
never forget the most enjoyable, happy 
experience we are enjoying in the few 
days during this month of October here 
in Toronto. 


Your President tells you that I am one 
of you, but after all, there are differences 
between Canada and the United States, 
between the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada and the American Federation 
of Labor. We do look up to’your great 
organization for guidance in all our prob- 
blems, and I can say this, that never 
have we looked in vain. 


We are sure that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will go on to much 
greater things, and will play a very im- 
portant part in the progress of the war 
and in the building of the peace which 
will follow. In this we wish you the 
greatest success. 


From the bottom of my heart I thank 
you all! 


President Green: Secretary Meany will 
read to you messages addressed to the 
convention. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany read the 
following messages: 


Toronto, October 7th, 1942. 
The Secretary, 
The American Federation of Labor, 
In Convention, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 
Dear Sir, 


At its meeting yomerten, the Toronto 
East Presbytery of the United Church of 
Canada passed the following Resolution :— 


Moved by Rev. E. Harold Toye, B.A., 
seconded by Rev. D. Wallace Christie, 
B.A., B.D., and duly carried: 

“That the Toronto East Presbytery of 
the United Church of Canada extend cor- 
dial greetings to the American Federation 
of Labor, meeting in its annual conven- 
tion in this city. 

As an official Court of a Church which 
has endorsed the principle of collective 
bargaining, we believe that the legitimate 
aspirations of the labor movement have 
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the sanction of true religion, and we ex- 
press the hope that in these critical days 
a closer cooperation between organized 
religion and organized labor may be 
achieved.”’ 

Will you be good enough to convey to 
the American Federation of Labor at your 
early convenience this message of greeting 
and good will from the Toronto East Pres- 
bytery. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 

Yours most cordially, 


ED. C. ROBB, 
Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1942. 


George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer. 
American Federation of Labor, 
Hotel York, 

Toronto, Canada. 


The officers and members of the Na- 
tional Organization, masters, mates and 
pilots of America extend fraternal greet- 
ings to the officers and delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor in con- 
vention assembled. May your 62nd Na- 
tional Convention be harmonious and con- 
structive and the many important mat- 
ters brought before the convention be dis- 
posed of in the usual democratic manner 
characteristic of the American Federation 


of Labor. 
JOHN J. SCULLY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


National Organization Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Woll, Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions for a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Vice-President Woll: Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Resolutions desires to re- 
port on the supplemental report of the 
Executive Council and Resolution No. 68, 
appearing on Page 315 of the first day’s 
proceedings, relative to the controversy 
involving the American Federation of 
Musicians. The committee, in asking to 
report at this time on this particular 
subject, does so by reason of the fact 
that the litigation in which the American 
Federation of Musicians is involved and 
the issues embraced therein come to trial 
on Monday, and the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians cannot be 
with us next week to hear the report. 
Therefore, we desire to submit the re- 
port at this time. 


The supplemental report of the Execu- 


tive Council and Resolution No. 68 are as 
follows: 


Supplemental Report of The 
Executive Council 


The Executive Council submits the fol- 
lowing declaration for consideration and 
action by this convention: 


For a period of years the American 
Federation of Musicians has been engaged 
in a labor dispute with manufacturers of 
records and transcriptions, and with 
broadcasting companies over practices of 
the said employers, which have caused 
the unemployment of thousands of musi- 
cians affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. The employers have 
not shown a disposition to resolve this 
important controversy and it became 
necessary for the members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians to cease 
work in the making of records and elec- 
trical transcriptions. By unanimous action 
of a duly accredited convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians, held 
at Seattle, Washington, June, 1941, its 
President was directed to inform all mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Musicians to cease work in the making 
of records and electrical transcriptions. 
As a result of such order of the conven- 
tion, the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice has instituted a suit 
against the American Federation of 
Musicians in an effort to further the indi- 
vidual economic views of the head of sai 
department, which views threaten the 
destruction of free trade unionism and 
have been previously repudiated by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


The civil suit instituted by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice unfairly aids employers in their 
arbitrary resistance to a fair and equit- 
able solution of the dispute. The objec- 
tives sought by the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice would pro- 
hibit the use of peaceful measures in 
labor disputes, would deny the exercise of 
freedom of speech, and would impose in- 
voluntary servitude upon the workers of 
the country. Therefore, the American 
Federation of Labor condemns the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice for its persistent campaign to destroy 
constitutional rights of a free and demo- 
cratic labor movement. The American 
Federation of Labor gives unqualified 
support to the American Federation of 
Musicians in its just struggle to protect 
the skill and employment opportunities 
of its members from the destructive in- 
roads made by the arbitrary and un- 
restricted competition of labor displacing 
mechanical devices which the Musicians 
are continually called upon to help to 
manufacture with the result of destroy- 
ing their own employment opportunities, 
which, without their help, could not be 
done. 
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American Federation of 
Musicians 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Musicians in convention assembled in 
Seattle, Washington, during the month of 
June, 1941; did instruct the International 
President James C. Petrillo and_ the 
Executive Board of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians to make certain de- 
cisions regarding the making of records 
and electrical transcriptions by members 
of the American Federation of Musicians, 
the unauthorized use of which have com- 
pletely eliminated musicians’ jobs where 
they previously existed, and 

WHEREAS, Pursuant to this demand 
on the part of the rank and file member- 
ship of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians through the duly authorized and 
accredited delegates to the convention 
representing 145,000 organized musicians 
in the United States and Canada, the 
International President of the American 
Federation of Musicians, James C. Pet- 
rillo, at the convention of the A. F. of M. 
held in Dallas, Texas, June 6th, 1942, 
expressed the will of the aforesaid 145,000 
members of the A. F. of M. by decree- 
ing that on and after August 1, 1942, the 
members of the A. F. of M. would cease 
the making of recorded music and elec- 
trical transcriptions except for the use of 
the armed forces of our country, for non- 
commercial use in the home, or at the 
request of the President of the United 
States, and 

WHEREAS, The distortions and glaring 
inaccuracies by a section of the Press 
have confused the public mind for the 
deliberate purpose of creating disunity 
and to discredit organized labor’s part in 
the war effort despite the fact the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians has every 
just reason to be proud of the inestimable 
record of occasions on which the locals 
and members comprising the Federation 
have donated freely of their time and 
money to the armed service, in the sale of 
war bonds, in Red Cross drives and every- 
thing connected with the war effort in 
general, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
expresses its confidence in the judgment 
of the International President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, James 
C. Petrillo, and the 590 accredited dele- 
gates to the Dallas Convention of the 
A. F. of M. in their back-to-the-wall en- 
deavor to retain the last vestige of em- 
ployment for the union musicians, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senator Clark of Idaho, 
Chairman of the Senate Investigating 
Committee, C. C. Fly, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Elmer Davis, Chairman of the Office of 


War Information, James C. Petrillo, 
President, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. 


Report of Committee 


The American Federation of Musicians 
has for many years suffered severely be- 
cause more than half of its one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand members are 
unemployed. This unemployment is due, 
chiefly, to the fact that records and elec- 
trical transcriptions are being used in 
the transmission of musical entertain- 
ment to the public to such a degree that 
ninety-five per cent of all music heard 
today in the United States and Canada is 
what is commonly known as ‘‘canned 
musiec.’’ Only five per cent is played by 
live musicians. 

While a tremendous’ industry has 
sprung up in the use of music through the 
radio, and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars is derived by these companies as a 
result of the use of music, very little of 
this return comes to the musicians be- 
cause of the use of mechanical devices 
for the transmission of the music. The 
companies engaged in the manufacture of 
records and in the broadcasting industries 
find it profitable to dispense with the use 
of live musicians and to use these mech- 
anical devices in connection with great 
advertising enterprises. 

The American Federation of Musicians 
has for many years sought a solution to 
this unemployment problem. The manu- 
facturers and _ broadcasting companies 
have shown no disposition to find ways 
and means whereby the unemployment 
created by their industry can be alleviat- 
ed to a degree which would be fair and 
equitable. 


Thus the employment and income of 
musicians are steadily decreasing while 
that of the record manufacturers and 
broadcasting companies is growing in 
staggering proportions. All the musicians 
have sought is a sensible and reasonable 
solution to the problem. All they want 
is that the employer assume a portion of 
the burden arid examine the problem with 
a view of finding ways and means where- 
by the industry may go on but that the 
musician may live. 
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The American Federation of Musicians, 
at its convention held June, 1941, in 
Seattle, Washington, unanimously voted 
to direct its president to inform its 
members that they shall cease work in 
the manufacture of records and electrical 
transcriptions. This direction has been 
put into force and effect; and, as a re- 
sult, the employers in these industries, 
the press and the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice have ‘‘ganged 
up’’ on the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians and launched one of the most 
vicious campaigns in labor history in 
order to prevent a just and equitable solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has instituted a suit for 
an injunction, the purpose of which is 
to compel the musicians to make records 
upon any terms and conditions fixed by 
the employers. 

No regard is shown by the Anti-Trust 
Division for the injustice perpetrated 
upon the musicians by the record manu- 
facturers.. No regard is shown for the 
policy so frequently expressed by the 
government in recent years—that unem- 
ployment must be averted. No consider- 
ation is given to the fact that the mu- 
sician in this instance is called upon to 
make the device which contributes to his 
destruction. 

The attention of your Committee has 
been directed to the testimony given by 
Mr. Arnold, head of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion, before the Committee of the United 
States Senate, which undertook to launch 
an investigation of the action taken by 
the Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians. 

The Committee’s attention has also been 
directed to the brief compiled by Mr. Arn- 
old in the suit which he has brought 
against the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. In that brief, there appears the 
following startling statement: 


“In summary, we submit that the 
phrase ‘terms or conditions of employ- 
ment’ assumes that there is a master 
who directs the work and a servant who 
obeys those directions. The function of 
the master is to determine what work 
he wants done, what machines he will 
use, what goods or services he will fur- 
nish, and the customers to whom he wll 
sell those goods and services. In so far 
as the servant demands the power to 


determine any of these questions he is 
no longer a servant. He has become 
the master. He is an entrepeneur in 
business. A union cannot, under the 
pretext of improving terms or conditions 
of employment, use organized coercion 
to destroy the right of the employer to 
conduct his business in an efficient way 
and to use his best judgment as to the 
goods he will sell, the customers to 
whom he will sell them, and his relation- 
ship with other independent organiza- 
tions is 
That statement has not been extracted 
from an ancient text justifying the insti- 
tution of slavery. Nor is it the solemn 
observation of one who lived in that period 
of history when the very word ‘‘union’”’ 
was anathema, and those workers who 
dared to join together into unions, vicious 
and ignominious criminal conspirators. 
That statement is made by one who 
presumes to speak for the United States 
of America. It was published only a few 
days ago, on October Ist, 1942. And thus, 
at last, is frankly disclosed the true and 
vicious sentiments of this great crusader. 
Are there words that can and will 
describe the indignity and insult thus 
heaped upon every man and woman in 
this country contributing their skill and 
energies in this war—in this war to end 
the tyranny implicit in the phrase ‘‘There 
is a master who directs the work and a 
servant who obeys those directions?’’ 
You. kaow that the true spokesmen and 
interpreters of the policies of our country 
could not even have thought, much less 
printed, a concept so directly subversive 
to the institution of democracy. The right 
of free men and women not to obey the 
arbitrary directions of a master is the 
very essence of.our democratic institution. 
We say, with full awareness of the 
implications of this statement, that Mr. 
Arnold’s comment injects a dangerous, 
discordant and disuniting note in the con- 
certed efforts of our public war officials 
to achieve full and enthusiastic production 
for the war effort. 


If there be any merit or substance to 
Mr. Arnold’s comments, then the efforts 
of organized labor to obtain greater voice 
in shaping the policies and methods of 
war production constitute a violation of 
law. If there be any merit or substance 
to Mr. Arnold’s comments, then every 
constructive suggestion made by any 
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American worker, or by any American 
union for a proper use of the masters’ 
machines is in violation of law. If there 
be any merit or substance to Mr. Arnold’s 
comments, then the entire effort of the 
War Production Board to establish joint 
labor management production committees 
is a violation of the law. If there be 
any merit or substance to Mr. Arnold’s 
comments, then the workers of this 
country, lest they be exposed to prosecu- 
tion—and persecution—by Mr. Arnold, 
must stand by in mute and servile silence 
while their so-called masters—blind to the 
public needs of war, and driven only by 
desire for profits—abuse and exploit their 
machines and their ‘‘servants’’ to their 
own selfish ends. Such is the dictum of 
Assistant Attorney General, Thurman 
Arnold. 


Thus, the controversy is much broader 
and more comprehensive than an isolated 
dispute with the American Federation of 
Musicians... It involves a principle af- 
fecting the rights of all organized labor. 
Only by the vigorous support of the 
American Federation of Musicians can 
the establishment of this ruthless, un- 
democratic and unjust principle be averted. 


Therefore, your Committee recommends 
the adoption of the Supplemental Report 
of the Executive Council and Resolution 
No. 68. 

Vice-President Woll moved the adoption 
of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Announcements 


President Green: The Chair will repeat 
the announcement made just before ad- 
journment, that the Right Honorable 
William Lyon MacKenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, will arrive in Toronto 
tomorrow morning and will attend and 
address the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at eleven o’clock. 
The committee appointed to meet the 
Prime Minister and escort him to the 
stage is composed of Brother Daniel J. 
Tobin, ‘Brother Arthur D’Aoust, and 
Brother David Dubinsky. 


Then I shall ask the committee headed 
by Vice-President Harvey Brown to meet 


Under Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
tomorrow and escort him to the convention 
hall. 


The committee to meet the Commander 
of the American Legion, Mr. Roane 
Waring, will arrive in Toronto tomorrow 
morning at eight o’clock, and if conven- 
ient to him we can arrange for him to 
address the convention at 10.30 o'clock. 


Now I am pleased to present to you the 
representative of an organization that is 
performing a great piece of humanitarian 
work. I know you will be pleased to have 
him speak to you. I present to you Mr. 
Russell Kelly, Chairman of the Red Cross 
Blood Donor Committee, who will tell 
you the story of his work at this time. 


MR. RUSSELL KELLY 


(Chairman of the Canadian Red 
Cross Blood Donor Committee) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen— 
I come this afternoon to speak to you 
very briefiy, representing an organization 
which is known for its good deeds, and 
an organization which I am sure believes 
in the brotherhood of man. I must admit, 
first, that I am not a member of a labor 
organization, although I am a labor man, 
because I work long hours. 


I want to speak very briefly in connec- 
tion with the blood donor work of the Red 
Cross. After you listened to the second 
speaker from England this morning I felt 
that would have been a most opportune 
time in some ways to have told this 
story, because when you realiize, my 
friends, what a great job our Army, our 
Navy and our Airmen are doing for us, 
then you want to become a part of this 
great work. 

There are three questions you might 
well ask today: First, is there a need for 
the blood which we are gathering both in 
Canada and in the United States? I am 
told that after Pearl Harbor they had a 
difficult time trying to find enough blood 
that was suitable for all the victims. I 
saw a cablegram the other day, asking 
for 35,000 bottles to be sent to one place 
for the Navy. 

The two speakers this morning spoke 
to us about the question of a Second 
Kront. Is it not possible that this Second 
Front may be established very soon, and 
if it is, it seems very likely to me that 
thousands of these men will be coming 
back to England, where we are sending 
a lot of this blood, and they will need 
transfusions, 


We had a very touching incident in 


our own community in Hamilton just re- 
cently. I don’t know whether you ladies 
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and gentlemen know of this or not, but 
the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry was 
one of the companies that went into that 
Dieppe affair, and from Hamilton alone 
we had 35 officers. Twenty-six in that 
one regiment were killed, wounded or 
missing. One was the husband of a wo- 
man who has been driving one of our 
Red Cross wagons for a year and a half. 
He had had two transfusion which we 
had sent over from this country. I want 
to say that there is a great need for 
this, and no one person, no one organi- 
zation can do all the work. There is no 
—_-= about the great need for this 
ood. 


The second thing I would like to say is 
this. I think you might well ask the 
question, what do we do with it? In the 
United States they take a pint of blood. 
In Canada they take only five-sixths of 
a pint, and I wouldn’t like to say that 
five-sixths of a pint of Canadian blood 
is as good as a pint of blood in the 
United States, but you will see in this 
specimen in this bottle how it looks when 
we get it in the morning. There are two 
things you have to do. You can only 
have a certain breakfast, cereal with 
skimmed milk, toast with tea or coffee, 
or toast with jam or marmalade with tea 
or coffee—no food. Here in this bottle 
you’ see the blood of a man who forgot 
and took bacon and eggs for breakfast. 
It is a strange thing that if a pint of 
blood is taken from a person under those 
circumstances it has an entirely different 
color and it has to be discarded. 


After the blood is taken it is reduced 
down until all the red and white cor- 
puscles are taken out of it, and then 
when it is shipped over to England or to 
any other part of the world this is what 
it looks like, a fine powder. After it has 
been reduced down, all they put with it 
is distilled water and that brings it back. 
It doesn’t have to be under any one of 
the four classifications. It is all put to- 
gether, but it takes as much blood to give 
one transfusion as we take from four men 
in our clinics in Canada or as you take 
in the United States. 


As I know the labor men in Hamilton, 
they are not men who just preach, they 
are men who practice. It is not only a 
question of just practicing, it is going to 
be a question of preaching and practicing 
both. We in Canada, and I am sure you 
in the United States as well, are receiv- 
ing wonderful cooperation from the labor 
men. I would like to ask this one favor 
of you today, or maybe two favors. One 
is that each one of us here will take 
it upon his heart and his mind to try to 
do something to boost this very impértant 
work of the Red Cross. 


If you are working in plants that are 
now going 24 hours a day, as our friends 
from England told you this morning, one 
of the most important things is that that 
production be maintained. In this Prov- 
ince of Ontario we are doing 3,000 a week, 
and in at least 2,000 of these cases they 
are labor men, and if we take them away 


from their machines it means 4,000 man 
hours lost in our production schedule, 
something which we cannot afford to do. 
We have worked it out in some of the 
plants on this basis. If a man goes to 
work at 3.00 o’clock in the afternoon and 
he is off at 11.00 o’clock, he can then go 
home and have his regular meal. He can 
go to bed and in the morning get up and 
eat the prescribed breakfast, then in a 
half hour or an hour go up to the clinic, 
and after he gives his blood transfusion 
there, he has tea, coffee, chocolate drinks 
or other refreshments. Then he can go 
home and have a rest and go back to 
work in the afternoon at 3.00 o’clock. 


I make this special appeal to you ladies 
and gentlemen who are here today, that 
you will, wherever possible, get the work- 
ing men who are engaged in war work to 
go at some time other than when they 
would normally be at their machines or 
at their tools, so that our production hours 
will not be lost. 


On behalf of the Red Cross—and I am 
sure I speak for the Canadian Red Cross 
as well as the American Red Cross, we 
want to thank you for the wonderful co- 
operation you have given us in the past. 

I never like to prophesy. It may be 
somewhat dangerous to prophesy, but I 
am willing to predict this, my friends, 
that if every man and every woman in 
this room and all those who are members 
of your organizations throughout Canada 
and the United States will continue to 
give the Red Cross their support in this 
special work, as you do in its other work, 
there is hardly anything that we cannot 
accomplish. 

I am going to close by reciting a few 
lines called, ‘‘The Lifters and _ the 
Leaners’’: 

There are two kinds of people on earth 
today, 

Just two kinds, no more, I say 

Not the good or the bad for ’tis well 
understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are 
half good. 

Not the rich or the poor, for to know a 
man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his con- 
science and health. 

Not the happy or sad for the swift pass- 
ing years 

Bring to each man his sadness and to each 
man his tears. 

No, the two kinds of people on earth I 
mean 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 

In which class are you, are you easing the 
burden 

Of the toilsome toiler who trods down the 

_ road? 

Or are you a leaner who makes others 


Your share of the labor and worry and 
care? ‘ 


President Green: I thank Mr. Keller for 
this very interesting and instructive ad- 
dress which he has delivered. 
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Announcements 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Brother Volz of the Committee on 


Laws. 
Committee Member Volz: Mr. Chair- 
man, on behalf of Chairman Tobin and 


the Committee on Laws I wish to an- 
nounce that the committee is ready to 
report and would appreciate having that 
privilege immediately after the conven- 
tion convenes tomorrow morning. 

President Green: The Chair will assign 
the report of the Committee on Laws as 
a special order of business when we 
reconvene in the morning at 9.30 o’clock. 
Please bear that in mind. 

I want to announce further that the 
address of the Prime Minister will be 
transmitted over the National Broadcast- 
ine Company from this hall tomorrow 
when he speaks at eleven o'clock 


Transcription of Vice-President 
Tobin's Radio Address 


I have made arrangements to have the 
very fine address delivered by Vice-Presi- 
dent Tobin submitted to the delegates in 
this hall by radio transcription tomorrow 
afternoon at 3.30 o’clock. Many 
listened to him; others did not 
I want you all to hear it, and we will 
present it to you by radio transcription 
tomorrow afternoon at 3.30 o’clock. Please 
bear that announcement in 


of you 
hear it. 


mind. 
Committee Member Merlino of the 
Committee on Union Labels announced 
a meeting of his committee to be held in 
the Credentials Committee 
diately after adjournment. 


room imme- 


Vice-President Knight, Chairman of the 
Committee on Adjustment, announced a 
meeting of his committee immediately 
upon adjournment of this session in Din- 
ing Room 5. 
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Secretary-Treasurer Meany: I am re- 
quested to read this little circular in re- 
gard to the show being held this even- 
ing, ‘‘Pull Together, Canada.’’ 

On the desk in front of you you will 
find a program for the rousing patriotic 


review, ‘‘Pull Together, Canada.’’ Its 
lively songs and humorous skits have 
caught the imagination of labor every- 
where. It’s a show with a swing and a 
war-winning philosophy. It will make 
you laugh and make you think, and 


everybody should make a point of seeing 
it. 

Tickets are not necessary. 

It is to be given in the concert hall of 
this hotel this evening. 


Circular on Executive Order 
No. 9240 


President Green: You will find on one 
of the tables at the entrance to this hall 
a circular which we have prepared for 


you upon Executive Order No. 9240, is- 
sued by the President of the United 
States regarding overtime pay. It con- 


tains an 
Order, and 


explanation of the Executive 

I know that each and all of 
you would like to have this for your 
information. You can secure a copy of 
it at one of the tables on the convention 
floor nearby when you come in the hall. 

Now, as I explained to you this morn- 
ing, we must vacate the hall, so that they 
can prepare for the patriotic meeting 
which will be held here this evening. The 
Chair will entertain a motion to suspend 
the rules and adjourn at this time. 

Delegate Lindelof, Painters, moved that 
the rules be suspended and that the con- 
vention adjourn until 9.30 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The motion was seconded and carried, 
and at 3.40 o’clock p.m. the convention 
adjourned to reconvene at 9.30 o’clock, 
Friday morning, October 9, 1942. 
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FIFTH DAY — FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 9, 1942 


The convention was called to order at 
9.45 o’clock by President Green. 

President Green: The Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Mutchmor, Secretary of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church of 
Canada, will pronounce the invocatiou 
this morning. Dr. Mutchmor. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. J. R. Mutchmor, Secretary, 
Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service, The United Church 
of Canada) 


Almighty and Eternal God+ who has 
brought us safely to the beginning of 
another day, strengthen us anew as we 
turn again to our daily tasks. Teach us 
to-know that all light and wisdom are of 
Thee; that in darkness and _ struggle 
Thou alone art able and willing to help 
all who call upon Thee in sincerity and 
truth. 

Give counsel to us now as we further 
deliberate. Purge our hearts of envyings 
and bitterness. Overrule all selfish de- 
sires. Enable us to work together, to 
learn together, to settle differences to- 
gether in accord with the leading of Thy 
Holy Spirit. 

Let Thy light illumine our pathway, 
giving us ever-increasing knowledge of 
Thy will and of Thy Divine Order for all 
men. May we seek by Thy help, to estab- 
lish freedom under law, law’ under 
righteousness and righteousness with 
merey, justice, and peace. Thus may 
right relations come among men of good- 
will. 

Again we pray for Thy blessing upon 
this convention, upon its President and 
executives, its committees and councils. 
May each delegate and member do all 
in his power that by united effort the 
eause of economic and_ social justice 
among men may be advanced upon the 
earth. Remind us of our duties in this 
tragic hour. Help all to labor for the 
common good. 


We pray for those in authority over us 
and under Thy rule. God bless His 
Majesty, King George the Sixth, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, the President 
of the United States of America. Give 
guidance, strength, and wisdom to all 
who serve under them. Keep within Thy 
constant care all who defend the cause 
of freedom. 


We remember before Thy Throne of 
Grace all those whom we love. We pray 


for all in deep and tragic need, for the 
poor, the sorrowing, the homeless in every 
land, the wounded and the prisoner,—all 
who wait and watch through the night 
praying for the dawn. 


Help us ever in all our work and plans 
to do as our Master did. May we too set 
the child in the midst, toiling and sacri- 
ficing in our time that for little children 
in our lands and in every land better 
days may come and Thy kingdom be 
built here as it is in heaven. Amen. 

The Chair now recognizes Chairman 
Tobin, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor, Chairman of the 
Committee on Laws. Chairman Tobin. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LAWS 


Vice-President Tobin: The Committee 
on Laws is now ready to report. Secre- 
tary Edward Volz will make the report. 

Committee Secretary Volz reported as 
follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates, 
62nd Annual Convention, 
American Federation of Labor. 
Greetings: 

We, your Committee on Laws, have had 
submitted to us for consideration that 
part of the Executive Council's report 
under the caption SALARIES OF ORGAN- 
IZERS, also Resolutions No. 37 and No. 
38 dealing with the disposition of pro- 
posals emanating from local and federal 
labor unions directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, as_ set 
forth under Article III, Section 6, Sub- 
section 3 of the Constitution which it was 
proposed be amended. 


Your Committee, after due and careful 
consideration, desires to report and recom- 
mend as follows: 


SALARIES OF ORGANIZERS 


(Page 65, Executive Council’s Report) 


Section 7 of Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
stipulates the amount of salary to be 
paid organizers for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This means that the 
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Executive Council cannot deal with 
salaries for organizers employed by the 
American Federation of Labor in ac- 
cordance with changing economic condi- 
tions. 


The provision of the Constitution is 
definite, and because of this fact the 
members of the Executive Council feel 
under obligation to be governed by its 
fixed provisions. 


In order to deal with the question of 
salaries for organizers in a practical way 
in accordance with changing economic 
conditions and in the light of all circum- 
stances and facts, the Executive Council 
recommends that Section 7 of Article IX 
of the Constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be changed so as to 
provide that the salaries for organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
shall be determined by the Executive 
Council, and that in addition to the rates 
of pay for organizers as determined by 
the Executive Council, they shall receive 
actual railroad fare and hotel expenses 
when traveling away from the city in 
which they reside. 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany ap- 
peared before the Committee and ex- 
plained in some detail in regards past 
experience in connection with organizing 
representatives, expenditures, activities 
and results, pointing out the advisability 
of permitting the Executive Council to 
deal with the salaries and remunerations 
paid organizers in a more practical and 
realistic manner, and without the restric- 
tions at present imposed under the Con- 


stitution. 


Your Committee is in unanimous accord 
with the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council in this matter and recom- 
mends that the Constitution be amended 
by striking out that part of Section 7 
of Article IX, which reads, ‘The re- 
muneration of organizers of the American 
Federation of Labor shall be $10 per day 
as salary, actual railroad fare, and hotel 
expenses of $8.00 per day when traveling 
away from their home city,’’ and sub- 
stituting the following: ‘‘The salaries of 
organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor shall be determined by the 
Executive Council in addition to which 
they shall receive railroad fare and hotel 
expenses when traveling away from the 
city in which they reside.” 

Commiittee moves approval. 

Committee Secretary Volz: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move approval of the report of 
the committee. 


The motion was seconded by Chairman 
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Tobin and unanimously carried. 


President Green: The Chair rules that 
this amendment to the constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
adopted unanimously. 


Committee Secretary Volz continued as 
follows: 


Resolutions No. 37 and No. 388, being 
similar in every respect, have been com- 
bined for consideration by your Commit- 
tee. They read as follows: 


Amend Constitution Regarding 
Introduction of Resolutions of 
Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegate James 
L. McDevitt, Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Resolution No. 388—By Joseph Mc- 
Donough, Central Labor Union, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WHERBAS, The American Federation 
of Labor is composed of National and 
International Unions, State Federations 
of Labor, City Central Bodies and Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor as the parent body of all of 
these organizations receives a _ certain 
amount of per capita tax from each of 
these organizations, and 


WHEREAS, This per capita tax has, 
no doubt, been levied on the basis of 
taxation for representation, and 

WHEREAS, All organizations paying 
their proportionate share are entitled to 
an equal and fair consideration in mat- 
ters of policy over which the American 
Federation of Labor exercises control and 
influence, and 


WHEREAS, Under the present consti- 
tution as interpreted by the Executive 
Council, Local Trades and Federal Labor 
Unions do not receive equal and fair 
consideration on their Resolutions and 
proposals submitted to the American 
Federation of Labor Conventions, and 

WHEREAS, No basis or good reason 
exists for this exception since Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions pay 
well above other organizations in taxa- 
American Federation of 


tion to the 
Labor, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has consistently expressed itself 
in favor of democratic procedure in all 
of its activities. and 
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WHEREAS, Article III, Section 6 (5) 
of the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution departs completely from 
democratie procedure in that the Execu- 
tive Council has the sole power in deter- 
mining the action to be taken on Resolu- 
tions or proposals submitted by Local 
and Federal Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, Since these Resolutions 
and proposals are submitted to the Con- 
vention it follows that the Convention 
itself should have the power to determine 
the final action, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
amended to read: ‘‘Any and all proposals 
emanating from directly affiliated Local 
Trade and Federal Labor Unions shall be 
referred to the Executive Council for 
consideration. The Executive Council 
shall submit a report on same to the 
Convention and the Convention shall have 
the right to vote.on the disposition of the 
report.’’ 

Delegates Warren S. Roberts, William 
Ketner and Jeremiah T. Hutchinson, 
members of Federal unions, appeared and 


spoke in favor of these resolutions. 


- Your Committee in reporting unfavor- 
ably calls attention to the fact that 
amendment to the constitution such as 
proposed would discriminate against thou- 
sands of local organizations of Interna- 
tional Unions which are not at present 
privileged to present resolutions to the 
conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor except«through the parent bodies 
by which they are chartered and that 
local and federal labor unions, under the 
existing laws, have similar opportunity 
of presenting their proposals for con- 
sideration through the Executive Council 
of this Federation by which they are 
directly chartered. We would likewise 
call attention to the fact that local and 
federal labor unions have recourse to and 
can also present their proposals through 
City Central Bodies and State Federations 
of Labor. 


In view of the foregoing, your Com- 
mittee recommends disapproval of Resolu- 
tions No. 37 and No. 38 and moves con- 
currence in its action, 


Committee Secretary Volz: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the report of the com- 
mittee be adopted. 


The motion was seconded by Chairman 
Tobin and unanimously carried. 


Committee Secretary Volz: The fore- 
going concludes the report of the Com- 


mittee on Laws and is respectfully sub- 
mitted: 
Daniel J. Tobin, Chairman 
Edward J. Volz, Secretary 
Joseph N. Weber 
Patrick E. Gorman 
Louis Guerard 
J. J. Farnan 
Albert Eafrennie 
George Turner 
James Killen 
William Tracy 
William J. Gorman 
Louis A. Decker 
A. E. McCormick 
Herbert Rivers 
Jasper N. Davis 
George C. Slater 
William McCarthy 
John J. Egan 
Anthony E. Matz 
Sol Cilento 
Francis J. Gorman 
Thomas Durian 
John P. Redmond 


Committee on Laws 


Committee Secretary Volz: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move adoption of the committee’s 
report as a whole and as approved by 
this convention, and also the constitution 
as amended and as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 

President Green: I am happy indeed 
to announce that Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board 
of the United States, has accepted an in- 
vitation extended to him a short time 
ago to attend and address the delegates in 
attendance at this convention. You will 
recall that he addressed the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at 
Seattle, Washington, one year ago, and 
he has attended other conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor as our 
guest speaker. 


I can truthfully say that there is no 
one in the entire United States of 
America who has mastered the question 
of Social Security in such a detailed and 
wonderful way as has Chairman Altmeyer. 
We regard him as an expert, an authority 
on Social Security and- upon the ad- 
ministration of social security legislation. 
He has served with distinction and honor 
as Charman of the Social Security Board. 
He is held in high regard by labor and 
all its friends. We are glad to have him 
here this morning, and I take great 
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pleasure in presenting to you now our 
friend, Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. 
Chairman Altmeyer. 


MR. ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


(Chairman, Social Security Board 
of the United States) 


Mr. President, officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, distinguished guests 
and delegates—As your President has 
said, this is not the first time that I have 
had the privilege of addressing your 
convention. In fact, it is the seventh 
consecutive time that I have done so, and 
I sincerely trust that seven is a lucky 
number for me personally and for Social 
Security in general. 

I know you have a crowded schedule 
today, so I am going to be very brief 
in my remarks, but I do have an im- 
portant letter which the President has 
just written on the subject of Social 
Security that I shall quote to you in the 
course of my speech, in which I think 
you will be interested. 

Today we as a nation are engaged in a 
life and death struggle with powerful and 
treacherous adversaries. Therefore, it is 
necessary for us to assay all of our 
peace-time governmental activities in the 
light of their contribution toward the 
winning of the war and the peace to 
follow. Our present social security pro- 
tram and any proposal to modify or 
extend it must meet this test. 

Happily it is not necessary for me to 
argue with you that an effective social 
security system does meet that test be- 
cause your own leaders have repeatedly 
pointed out that social security is a major 
instrument for conserving and strengthen- 
ing the manpower necessary to win the 
war and a concrete symbol of the democ- 
racy for which we are fighting. 

You know full well that wars are 
fought by human beings at the front and 
behind the front and that social security 
is actually a weapon of war sustaining 
war production at home no less than 
the morale of our men on the battle- 
fronts. 

Your great organization has recognized 
and emphasized that, while we are put- 
ting forth every effort to achieve victory 
for the four great freedoms, we must 
plan the kind of social security which 
alone can give freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear, and freedom to work 
when the task of fighting is done. 

Your organization has also recognized 
and emphasized that the expansion and 
improvement of our social security system 
will not only accomplish its social pur- 
pose of providing more adequate protec- 
tion to workers against the hazards of 
old age, premature death, ill-health and 
unemployment, but will also accomplish 








highly necessary fiscal and economic 
objectives which are essential for the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

It must be a source of satisfaction to 
you to note that the main features of the 
social security program which your com- 
mittee on Social Security submitted to 
your last convention at Seattle are in 
complete accord with the program which 
was briefly outlined by the President of 
the United States in his Budget Message 
last January. 

I have a particular satisfaction in be- 
ing here today because new and hearten- 
ing word has just come from President 
Roosevelt relative to further development 
of our social security program. The 
President has just written the Chairman 
of the respective Committees of the House 
and Senate which consider Social Security 
legislation that he will soon ask Congress 
to expand our present social security pro- 
gram. As you know, the President made 
certain general recommendations concern- 
ing Social Security when he sent his 
Budget Message to Congress last Janu- 
ary. Now he has announced that he will 
amplify those social security recommen- 
dations in another message to Congress, 
as soon as the pending tax bill is com- 
pleted. 

Let me read to you a portion of this 
letter of the President of the United 
States to Chairman George of thé Senate 
Finance Committee and to Chairman 
Daughton of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. The President says in the 
course of his letter—and I would like to 
emphasize these words, because they run 
along exactly the same lines as President 
Green and the members of the Social 
Security Committee of *your Federation 
have spoken in the past—the President 
says 

















“This is the time to strengthen, not to 
weaken, the social security system. It is 
time now to prepare for the security of 
workers in the post-war years. As soon 
as the Congress has disposed of the pend- 
ing tax bill I am planning to submit a 
comprehensive program for expanding 
and extending the whole social security 
system along the lines laid down in my 
Budget Message last January. This pro- 
gram would involve substantial further 
increases in rates of contribution. 


“This is one case in which social and 
fiscal objectives, war and post-war aims 
are in full accord. Expanded _ social 
security, together with other fiscal meas- 
ures, would set up a bulwark of economic 
security for the people now and after the 
war and at the same time would provide 
anti-inflationary sources for financing the 
war.’”’ 

The President’s reference to Social 
Security in his Budget Message neces- 
sarily dealt with the financing of our 
social insurance system. In that message 
he pointed out the desirability of utilizing 
social security as an actual weapon of 
war as well as a system of social protec- 
tion. He recommended extension of the 
present social insurance coverage and the 
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expansion of the program itself to protect 
all workers against ‘‘hazards not initially 
included’, although planned ‘‘from_ the 
inception of the social security program 
in 1935’’. 

I want to remind you that two of the 
men on the platform today were members 
of the Advisory Council on Social Security 
in 1935, and made the recommendations 
which formed the basis for the present 
Social Security Act. They are President 
Green and George Berry. 

The hazards the President referred to, 
as he explains, are disability—permanent 
and tempora and the costs of hos- 
pitalization. This is obviously a program 
for economic protection in peace time, 
war time, and post-war time. The Presi- 
dent would use it also to help win the 
war, help to prevent the catastrophe of 
inflation during the war, and to prevent 
the catastrophe of deflation after the 
war. 

“By expanding the program now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we advance the organic develop- 
ment of our social security system and 
at the same time contribute to the anti- 
inflationary program. 

“Additional employer and employees’ 
contributions will cover increased dis- 
bursements over a long period of time. 
Increased contributions would result in 
reserves of several billion dollars for post- 
war contingencies. The present accumu- 
lation of these contributions would absorb 
excess purchasing power. Investment of 
the additional reserves in bonds of the 
United States Government would assist 
in financing the war.”’ 


But it is important to note that the 
President also said: 


“T am opposed to the use of pay-roll 
taxes as a measure of war finance unless 
the worker is given his full money’s worth 
in increased social security.’’ 





The President’s social security program 
must be distinguished from a system of 
compulsory savings. A system of com- 
pulsory savings would provide for the 
return to each individual of the amount 
collected from that individual just as in 
the case of a savings bank. But social 
security provides insurance protection for 
the individual worker and his family 
many times the actual amount of that 
worker’s individual contribution by mak- 
ing payments when the worker is out of 
work, or too old to work, or too sick to 
work, or disabled so he could never work 
again. That is the essential difference 
between individual savings and insurance. 
Moreover, a sound social security pro- 
gram provides’ proportionately larger 
benefits to the lower paid workers. 


The President’s recommendation would 
put the worker’s money into the best 
investment in the world—bonds of the 
United States Government. Like the war 
bonds you and I are now purchasing 
individually, the bonds purchased with 
social security contributions will accumu- 
late interest and be available later on 
when most needed and at a time when 


the benefits they provide will do most 
for the communities in which those work- 
ers live, by sustaining their purchasing 
power. Thus, the President’s program 
will accomplish two purposes: It will help 
us fight the war by diverting purchasing 
power into Government bonds and it will 
help to win the peace by establishing a 
program to deal with the readjustments 
which must take place when the war is 
over. 


3ut the most important thing about 
the President’s recommendation from the 
standpoint of social security is the con- 
sistency of his program within itself. 
Each part and each purpose reinforces 
the others, and together they make a 
sound unified and simplified social secur- 
ity program. Let us consider it from 
that point of view: a _ single national 
social insurance system covering all the 
main economic hazards that will simplify 
administration for the workers, the em- 
ployers, and the Government—that will 
make it possible for workers to under- 
stand and to secure their benefit rights 
wherever they may live and work. As 
you know, we now have an Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance system, with some 
50-odd million wage earners on our books 
who have credits toward benefits for 
themselves and for their families when 
the wage earner retires and for his family 
when he dies. These are workers in 
industry and commerce. There are mil- 
lions more who could be covered and 
who, with their employers, would be pay- 
ing social security taxes. We _ would 
change that part of the law which ‘ex- 
cludes from its benefits farm workers, 
domestic workers, employees of non- 
profit, educational, charitable, and re- 
ligious institutions, and the self-employed. 
We have been urging amendments to the 
Social Security Act to bring these addi- 
tional millions under the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance system so they may 
share the benefits. 








The Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is 
administered as a unified, national sys- 
tem. Unemployment compensation, on 
the other hand, operates under 51 separate 
systems with 51 different sets of laws, 
regulations, procedures, precedents, ad- 
ministrations and claim adjudication sys- 
tems. Workers who have been employed 
in more than one State must base their 
claims to unemployment benefits upon the 
provisions of each of the States in which 
they have worked and it is exceedingly 
difficult to keep track of such rights when 
they are created under several jurisdic- 
tions. Many workers who move _ from 
State to State fail to build up sufficient 
wage credits to entitle them to the unem- 
ployment benefits which their total wages 
would justify. Industries operating in 
more than one State have the added 
expense of keeping separate books to 
meet the different requirements of each 
of the State laws under which’ they 
operate. An industry that operates in all 
the States, in the course of the year 
would make 432 separate reports for each 
one of its employees. 
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The laws of these 51 jurisdictions are 
in no two cases exactly alike. You may 
be eligible for benefits in one State and, 
with exactly the same qualifications, you 
may be ineligible in another State. You 
may have worked in several States but 
your credits toward benefits, all put to- 
gether, may still leave you ineligible for 
benefits anywhere in the United States 
when you lose your job. As our laws 
stand today, eligibility for unemployment 
benefits is a matter of State lines al- 
though we know that unemployment is a 
national problem. 


Benefit payments, also, vary from State 
to State, with a maximum limit of $15 
in most States. These payments may con- 
tinue for maximum periods of 12 to 18 or 
20 weeks, depending on the State law, but 
not more than 16 weeks in most States. 
This meant, last year, that about half 
the men and women who received benefits 
had exhausted their benefit rights before 
they got back to work. 


In addition to these variations and in- 
equalities in the State laws, a very dan- 
gerous thing is happening. Most of the 
State laws have what has come to be 
called “employer experience rating’”’ 
clauses which are now in effect or soon 
will be. The theory of ‘‘employer experi- 
ence rating,’’ as you know, is that each 
employer shall pay contributions in ac- 
cordance with his employment experience. 
However, in practice, no State has related 
the employers’ contribution rates to any 
recognized index of employment stability 
such as labor turnover or man _ hours 
worked, but only to the payment or non- 
payment of employment benefits. This 
creates an incentive to contest the legiti- 
mate claims of employees for unemploy- 
ment benefits and to engage in undesir- 
able hiring and firing practices. 


I do not propose to discuss the merits of 
employer experience rating at this time. 
However, I do want to point out the 
financial effect of employer experience for 
while the States prescribe reductions in 
the employer’s tax rate when his experi- 
ence is good, many of them do not pro- 
vide for corresponding increases for bad 
experience to make up for the reductions. 
In any case, ‘‘employer experience rat- 
ing’’ results in the reduction of income to 
the unemployment fund during good times 
and an increase in contribution rates dur- 
ing depression periods. Thus, ‘‘employer 
experience rating’’ as now practised is 
contrary to the basic theory of unemploy- 
ment insurance that reserves should be 
built up in good times for the payment 
of benefits in bad times. 


When the war is over and the demobi- 
lization of industry begins, the States 
where concentration of war work has 
been high will undoubtedly have the big- 
gest total of unemployment insurance 
claims. -As a result of employer experience 
rating, however, their insurance funds 
will be smaller than they would otherwise 
be. Some of the smaller of these States 
were not industrialized before the war, 
so their funds do not have -much in the 
way of pre-war accumulation. 


Obviously, one of two things is likely 
to happen in some of those States. Either 
the unemployed worker’s benefits will be 
reduced to offset the reduction in_ the 
employer’s contributions to the State 
fund, or the fund may go bankrupt. 


This is a gloomy picture, but it presents 
a situation we must face. And who would 
have to bear the brunt of it? The men 
who have been fighting for our liberties— 
the men who will come back from war 
after danger, hardship, and sacrifice un- 
imaginable to many of us—and who will 
deserve the best their country and their 
States can do for them. So will the men 
and women who have held the production 
lines that kept the fighting forces in the 
field. Unless we can give to all these 
displaced workers jobs and a wage to 
live on, it would seem the least we can do 
is to provide unemployment insurance 
benefits while they are finding their place 
in peace-time industry once more. 


While most of the States have made the 
necessary changes in their laws to freeze 
the unemployment benefit rights of work- 
ers entering the armed services, eight 
States are still without such provision. 
However, unfortunately a large propor- 
tion of the men under arms had not 
built up any benefit rights prior to enter- 
ing the service. Moreover, where States 
have made the soldier eligible, but at the 
same time have allowed the State fund to 
be reduced by ‘employer’ experience 
rating’ so that the returning soldier may 
not receive full benefits, these provisions 
will be rather cold comfort in any event. 
It is clear that an adequate, equitable 
and sound system of unemployment bene- 
fits to our returning service men can only 
be set up on a national system. 

And one thing more about the returned 
service men. They are, right now, as the 
law stands, losing credits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system, if 
they went into military service from a 
job covered by that system. Their eligi- 
bility for retirement benefits, and _ the 
eligibility of their families in case of the 
soldier’s death, diminishes with the period 
of absence from the civilian job, and may 
disappear altogether. 


Nobody can tell, of course, just how 
things will be in this country when the 
fighting stops. There should be plenty 
of opportunity to work after the war. It 
is hard to think of any useful commodity 
or service that we and the rest of the 
world will not need then, and we will 
have to be the chief source of supply for 
our Allies and friends in the war-torn 
countries until they get on their feet 
again. 

But, in any case, there will be tre- 
mendous changes in our industrial struc- 
ture and, in the process of getting back 
to something like normal, there will be 
periods of unemployment for many war 
workers—how many we cannot even 
guess. 


All sorts of shifts and relocations will 
be taking place and it would be a miracle 
inded if everybody could find his own 
peace-time niche at once. In addition, 
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there will be soldiers, and sailors, and 
fliers, coming back to civilian life, by the 
millions, 
Under those 
leaning heavily 
insurance system. 


conditions, we shall be 
upon our unemployment 
Will that system be 
equal to the strain? And if not, who will 
bear the brunt of its shortcomings? 
Obviously our sons and brothers who 
have been fighting our battles overseas 
and the men and women who have man- 
ned the war production lines at home. To 
all of these the Nation’s obligation will 
be heavy. And if the ‘‘freezing’’ of 
workers to their war jobs comes about— 
that is, if through a National Service 
Act, as now proposed in Congress, the 
war production worker is denied free 
choice of a job—when he is unfrozen it 
would seem only logical and just that he 
should be entitled to some _ protection 
from the National Government on a 
national unemployment system on much 
the same basis as the fighting man who 
is released from service and comes back to 
unemployment. 

We must re-examine our unemployment 
insurance system, then, with all these 
contingencies in mind, The Social Security 
Board has come to the conclusion that, 
our unemployment insurance _ system 
should be converted from a _ Federal- 
State to an all Federal system. This 
would permit uniform provisions, so that 
if you are eligible for benefits in one 
State you would be eligible under the 
same conditions in all States and receive 
the same benefits. It would mean that 
we could have a nationally pooled fund 
out of which to pay more adequate bene- 
fits. This is what the President had in 
mind when, last January, he called for 
“liberalization and expansion of unemploy- 
ment compensation in a uniform national 
system.”’ 

The Social Security Board has also 
been urging the need for extending the 
Social Security Act to cover additional 
hazards—the hazards of disability. 


Permanent disability insurance would 
provide that a man or woman _ whose 
health breaks down or who is so injured 
as to be unable to work while still under 
retirement age could begin to receive re- 
tirement benefits when the disability oc- 
curs, instead of having to wait until 65 
years old. 


But we should have temporary disability 
insurance also. The man or woman who 
has a job but is too sick to work or is 
otherwise disabled temporarily would then 
be entitled to benefits such as are now 
provided for that same man or woman 
when temporarily unemployed because 
there is no work on that job to do. 


We must also provide for hospitaliza- 
tion payments, as recommended by the 


President. This would assure workers who 
need hospitalization the means of getting 
it. It would also guarantee a steady in- 
come to hospitals 
them to 
patients. 


enable 
service to the 


and thereby 


give better 
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And so I come to the end of my speech 
today. All these extensions and expan- 
sions of the Social Security Act would 
give more social security to the working 
people of this country, the contributions 
would help to prevent inflation, and the 
funds to which they would be contributing 
would be helping to settle our score with 
Hitler and the Japs, for the money would 
go into war bonds. 





I have tried to give you a picture of 
the dangerous situation we face in our 
unemployment insurance program; the 
opportunity and the necessity for expan- 
sion of all the programs; our obligations 
to our sons and brothers who are fight- 
ing for us overseas, and to the men and 
women whose work on the war produc- 
tion front is keeping the fighting forces in 
the field; and, our hope for early expan- 
sion of the whole insurance program 
through the urging of the President him- 
self. The President wants social security 
for peace time. He includes it among our 
war aims. He proposes also to use it as 
an instrument to win the war. For a 
unified constructive social security pro- 
gram, I am sure he will have your sup- 
port in the future as he has had in the 
past. 

President Green: On behalf of the 
officers and delegates in attendance at 
this convention, I am sure I can say that 
after they read and study the address to 
which they have just listened, as it is 
incorporated in the proceedings of today’s 
convention, they will realize that Mr. 
Altmeyer has made a genuine contribution 
to our Social Security program and to 
our Social Security effort. The informa- 
tion contained in this address is of very 
great value to the working people of our 
country. I ask that you read it and study 
it, because by doing so you will under- 
stand much better the very vital questions 
involved in the sound, constructive social 
security program sponsored by _ the 
American Federation of Labor and ap- 


proved by the Social Security Board. 


I am pleased to announce to you that 
the American Federation of Labor pre- 
pared and introduced a measure in the 
Congress of the United States just a few 
weeks before this convention convened, 
which embodies within it the principles 
so impressively announced this morning 
by Chairman Altmeyer, and we will call 
upon the membership of the American 
Federation of Labor to give to this Social 
Security measure, now pending in the 
Congress of the United States, a full and 
complete measure of support. It means 
so much to the workers of the nation, so 
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much to the families dependent upon 
them. It may be accepted as a bit 
revolutionary, but I am sure that sound- 
thinking people, after a thorough exami- 
nation of the Social Security features em- 
bodied in this legislation, will inevitably 
arrive at the conclusion that it represents 
a fine, outstanding, constructive social 
security program, and after the war is 
over and we are faced with a changed 
economic condition the workers of the 
nation and all their friends will appre- 
ciate more than words can express the 
wisdom shown when we attempted to 
enact this legislation into law. 


I do appreciate the visit of Chairman 
Altmeyer t. the convention this morning 
and the submission of the highly educa- 
tional address which he just gave to the 
delegates in attendance. 

I thank you, Mr. Altmeyer, 
visit and for your address. 


for your 


Now, the Chair will recognize Chairman 
Bates for an announcement. He is 
Chairman of the Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report. That report is com- 
paratively short and will not take long. 


Before Chairman Bates presents his re- 
port may I announce that we have with 
us this morning the distinguished Com- 
mander of the American Legion. He is 
here on the platform with us, and follow- 
ing the delivery of the address by the 
Prime Minister of Canada you will be 
privileged to listen to a message which 
the Commander of the American Legion 
is officially bringing to this convention. I 
want you to know that means we have 
one of the finest programs this morning 
that has ever been presented to a session 
of the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention. Now, the Chair recognizes Vice- 
President Bates. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL'S 
REPORT 


Vice-President Bates, Chairman of the 
Committee: The report of the Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report will be 
made by the Sccretary of the Committee, 
Miss Borchardt. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


President Green: Our fine, good-looking 
Delegate Borchardt, Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Delegate Borchardt, Secretary of the 
Committee, submitted the following re- 
port: 

There was referred to your Committee 
on the Executive Council’s Report first 
two matters dealing with change of title 
of International Unions. 


CHANGE OF TITLE — JOURNEY- 
MEN BARBERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


(Page 61, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council approved the re- 
quest of Journeymen’_ Barbers’ Inter- 
national Union for change of. title to read 
as follows: Journeymen Barbers, Halir- 
dressers, and Cosmetologists’ International 
Union. Your Committee recommends ap- 
proval of this change of title. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


ORGANIZATION OF WOMEN 


This change of title properly takes cog- 
nizance of the change in the industry it- 
self. It recognizes the extensive field of 
service for women, by women. 

Your Committee would point out that 
while this change is a technical change in 
name only for this one _ International 
Union, it is at the same time a symbol 
of recognition of the growing importance 
of women in the trade union movement. 

The need of organizing women into our 
labor movement wherever they work is 
urgent. Their participation in our bona 
fide trade unions in such occupations in 
which they are being called upon to serve 
is a matter of deepest concern to our 
movement, to these workers, and to the 
community as a whole. Millions of women 
will enter industry this year. Their ser- 
vice to their country, to their immediate 
community and to the general human wel- 
fare is enriched and improved, we believe, 
to the degree to which they participate 
with full understanding in the construc- 
tive programs of their respective unions, 
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Your Committee would therefore com- 
mend this recognition, in form, of the 
growing place of women in our national 
industrial life and would further urge 
that every possible encouragement and 
assistance be granted to unions seeking 
to enlist women in our movement. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


CHANGE OF TITLE — INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES’ HANDBAG, 
LUGGAGE, BELT AND 
NOVELTY WORKERS’ 
UNION 


(Page 61, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council alse recom- 
mended that the name without any further 
extension of jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook and 
Novelty Workers be changed to read: 
International Ladies’ Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers Union. 

Your Committee recommends approval 
of the Council's report. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHI- 
CAL UNION 


(Page 62, Executive Council's Report) 


The Executive Council’s report states 
that no steps have been taken during this 
last year by the International Typo- 
graphical Union which would bring that 
union back into the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Your Committee deeply regrets this fact. 
The rich contribution which the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union made to the 
rise and development of our bona fide 
trade union movement, the splendid part 
played by its members in their respective 
state and local bodies in which they have 
served so long and so well, is a token 
of the need which the labor movement has 


for their continued cooperative action. 
On the other hand the benefits which 
the International, its affiliated locals, and 
its individual members have enjoyed dur- 
ing all these years, because they were 
an integral part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should be well noted by all 
the members of this Union. Your Com- 
mittee would urge that every effort be 
made to help effect reaffiliation of the 
International Typographical Union with 
the American Federation of Labor at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


PROPOSED MARINE TRADES 
DEPARTMENT 


(Page 65, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Seattle Convention last year in- 
structed the Executive Council to explore 
the possibilities of establishing a Marine 
Trades Department in the A. F. of L. Of 
eight unions which would be affected by 
such actions three expressed their ap- 
proval, three expressed disapproval and 
two did not vote at all. 

The Executive Council felt that it would 
be inadvisable to take any steps looking 
to the establishment of a Marine Trades 
Department until such time when there 
would be greater unanimity of opinion 
among the unions affected thereby. 

Your Committee recommends approval 
of the Council's report on this matter. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
adoption of this section of the committee's 
report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


TRADE UNION BENEFITS 


(Page 124, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your Committee would call attention 
to the tremendous financial benefits which 
insure to members of our trade union 
movement in the form of direct benefits 
paid over and above the general good 
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which comes to each man and 
because he is a part'of a functional trade 
union. 


woman 


During the last year many millions of 
dollars were paid out in such direct bene- 
fits. A partial report shows $20 
233.85, paid out in trade union benefits 
during this last year. This report does 
not include all the data from all of our 
nationals and internationals; a number 
of them, including some of the larger 
ones having failed to submit these data 
in time to have them incorporated in this 


” 





report. Nor does this figure of over 20 
millions include the additional millions 


which are paid by district or local organi- 
zations in many instances. Your com- 
mittee would also call to your attention 
the fact that during this last year that 
out-of-work benefit payments have de- 
creased because employment has_ in- 
creased; making it possible thereby to 
build for each worker an even greater 
reserve for his personal benefit should 
the need therefor arise at some future 
time. 


Your Committee would call your par- 
ticular attention to these many million 
dollars worth of benefits not only because 
these figures are impressive and reassur- 
ing to us, in the movement, but far more 
to give the lie to those who denounce 
our dues, which include the insurance 
for these benefits; to those who mis- 
state and misinterpret the figures and the 
facts behind them. Some who criticize 
our means of creating a protective source 
of funds for ourselves, do so because 
they are ignorant of the facts and are 
either unwilling or unable to learn them; 
others attack our benefit dues with sheer 
malice, hoping thereby to discredit and 
weaken our movement. And some do so 
merely because they make a living by 
use of a flashy phrase, which disregards 
truth as ruthlessly as it disregards the 
workers whose benefits it would seek to 
destroy. 


To them all we would say that a sys- 
tem which yields vastly over $20,000,000 
in direct financial benefits to the workers, 
in addition to the many other benefits 
which are inherent in union membership, 
from the dues which workers pay their 
unions, that those dues are indeed a rich 


investment to the workers, and a sound 


form of social insurance for their com- 
munity. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
CANADA 


President Green: The Prime Minister 
of Canada has arrived and is now enter- 
ing the hall with the reception committee. 
Please rise. 

The delegates and visitors remained 
standing while the Prime Minister was 
escorted to the platform. 

President Green: The Prime Minister 
will speak to you in just a moment. His 
address will be broadcast over the broad- 
casting systems in the United States and 
Canada, so that he will be speaking not 
only to you, but to the people of the 
North American Continent. 


It is our great honor this morning to 
have with us our’ distinguished guest, 
the Right Honorable William Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada. He will 
speak to us now. Ladies and gentlemen, 
the Prime Minister. 


Right Honorable W. L. Mackenzie 
King 


It affords me much pleasure, both per- 
sonally and on behalf of the Government 
of Canada, to add my voice to that of 
those who have already extended to you. 
Mr. President, to the officers and mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, a warm welcome to our country. 

I may perhaps be permitted to extend 
a word of special greeting to Mr. Green, 
in whom I also welcome a friend of 
many years standing. 

We, in Canada, much regret the illness 
which has prevented Mr. Tom Moore from 
sharing in our welcome of the American 
Federation of Labor. The honored place 
which organized labor has come to hold 
in the minds of the Canadian people owes 
much to Mr. Moore’s life-long devotion 
to the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. 

Delegates from the United States do not 
come to Canada as strangers. The unions 
federated in the American Federation of 
Labor are at once Canadian and Amer- 
ican unions. The international organiza- 
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tion of labor on this continent is one of 
the outstanding examples of that unique 
relationship between Canada and_ the 
United States which is without parallel 
in the history of international relations. 

I should like to speak to you today of 
the significance to labor of the present 
war, and of the significance of labor's 
part in the war. 

This war, as I see it, is a conflict on a 
world scale between the forces which seek 
material gain and those which aim at 
human well-being. Neither of these op- 
posing forces is new to us. What is new 
is the magnitude of the conflict and what 
it serves to disclose of the powers of good 
and evil. 

We have before our very eyes a_panor- 
ama of world dimensions, the full signi- 
cance of which none can mistake. The 
conflict is portrayed, not by some pro- 
phetie vision, as in the days of old, but 
in the stern realities of our own day. 

It has been truly said that the Angels 
of Light do not preside over certain 
nations and the Angels of Darkness over 
others. In each and all they contend for 
victory. We do well, however, to remem- 
ber that sooner or later, nations, no less 
than individuals, are forced to answer the 
question: Whom do ye _ serve, God or 
Mammon? 

We are all agreed that we are fighting 
this war for freedon. I doubt, however, 
if we yet fully understand what freedom 
really is. Freedom, I would define as the 
absence of fear. As men’s fears increase, 
so their freedom is lost. Man is only free 
to the extent that he has eliminated fear. 





The Nazis owe much of their success to 
an understanding of this fact. But by 
them fear has been used systematically 
as the instrument of domination. 


It was by exploiting men’s fears that 
Hitler and his gang seized control of 
Germany. With one class, they used the 
fear of Communism; with another class, 
the Nazi weapon was the fear of un- 
employment and want; still others were 
brought into subjection by fear of vio- 
lence to themselves or attacks upon their 
families. 


Once in control in Germany, the Nazis 
used fear to gain their ends in other 
countries—the fear of other classes and 
other races, the fear of social change, 
the fear of revolution, the fear of war 
all these fears have been used by them 
to weaken the powers of resistance of 
other people. The war of nerves, in real- 
ity, is simply the exploiting of fears. 
Throughout this war, in the conquered 
countries, the use of fear has become a 
reign of terror. 









When we see how systematically fear 
has been used to destroy freedom, we 
come to understand how great is the 
truth that freedom means the elimination 
of fear. As fear vanishes, freedom grows. 
This is as true of nations as of men. It 
has been true in all periods of history. It 
is true in all departments of life. 


Today, our freedom, as nations and in- 
dividuals, is menaced by the overpowering 
fear of Fascist domination. 

There is but one way to destroy that 
fear. It is to destroy the powers which 
are striving to dominate and enslave all 
peoples on all continents. 


The overthrow of despotism based 
upon the military might of Germany and 
Japan is only part of the vast under- 
taking which the free nations of the world 
have still before them if true freedom is 
to be attained. Until the enemy is 
defeated; we must bend all our energies 
to the elimination of the one great fear 
of world domination and world slavery. 
But this is merely a clearing of the 
ground on which the structure of a new 
order will rest. 

Next to the fear of war, the greatest 
fear today, to most men, is the fear of 
unemployment. It is one of the bitter 
ironies of our time that full employment 
has been achieved only as a result of 
war. Men everywhere are asking the 
question: Why, if there is no lack of 
work in wartime. is work not to be had 
at a time when men, instead of devoting 
themselves to the work of destruction, 
might enjoy the fruits of their labor? 

1 believe the war is teaching us that 
the obstacles to full employment were not 
real obstacles; that a partnership of 
management, of workers and of the com- 
munity can make useful work available, 
in time of peace no less than in time of 
war, for all who need or want to work. 

When the war is won, there will be an 
immense task to repair thg great physical 
destruction caused by war; there will be 
a pent-up demand for all the goods and 
services which are increasingly denied in 
war-time; there will be the huge task of 
providing food for the starving peoples of 
the old world. These tasks alone will 
provide work for millions of men and 
women for many years. 

But the work of repairing and restor- 
ing the ravages of war will not be 
enough. Fortunately, we are also learn- 
ing that the only limit to our productive 
capacity is the limit of our resources, 
and our will and skill to use them to 
satisfy human need instead of human 
gr¢ed. 

3efore the war, we talked about the 





conservation of natural resources. Un- 
happily, we heard much less about the 
conservation of human_resources — the 


lives and health and happiness of men 
and women and children. Today, our aim 
is total mobilization of resources and of 
manpower for the waging of total war. 
When the war is over, we must seek, 
above all else, to use our natural and 
material resources to conserve human 
resources—to promote the health and 
happiness of all the people. 

(Applause. ) 

Our resources of land, of sea, of forest, 
and of mine, were given to man by the 
Creator for the preservation, and not for 
the destruction of life. The people of no 
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country can be made happy, contented 
and prosperous except by safeguarding 
the lives and welfare of the many, and 
by protecting from injustice and misfor- 
tune the homes of the humble in the land. 

The fear of unemployment which arises 
where, despite a willingness to work, 
work is not to be had, is only one of 
many fears which arise out of a sense of 
insecurity to haunt the minds of the 
workers. These fears arise where, through 
inadequate compensation, sickness, in- 
validity or accident, the capacity to 
earn is gradually, if not wholly, lost. 
Fears arise where extra outlays to meet 
the most immediate of family needs 
result in extra privation. Fear is ever 
present at the mere thought of age being 
confronted with the alternative of poverty 
or dependence. Until these fears have 
been eliminated, the war for freedom will 
not be won. 


A new world order will come into being 
only as the legitimate fears of mankind are 
removed. The old order has been based 
on fear, resulting in conflict alike in 
industrial and in international relations. 
The new order must be based on faith, 
leading to cooperation between the parties 
in industry and to cooperation among the 
nations of the world. The new order 
must be based on human rights; not on 
the rights of property, privilege, or posi- 
tion. The new order must be a world 
order. It must be governed by a uni- 
versal rule of law. To bring the new 
order into being, we shall need a spiritual, 
not a material interpretation of life. In 
estimating human values, the new order 
will be concerned with men’s character 
and personality, not with their power and 
position, nor with the extent of their 
possessions. The souls of men will be 
more precious than their bodies. 


The era of freedom will be achieved 
only as social security and human welfare 
become the main concern of men and 
nations. 


It is necessary that social security and 
human welfare should be expressed in 
definite terms. It is, however, not my 
purpose to attempt to give a _ blue-print 
of the new order. Of the kind of objectives 
I have in mind, I would merely mention 
the following as a national minimum:— 
useful employment for all who are willing 
to work; standards of nutrition and hous- 
ine, adequate to insure the health of the 
whole population; social insurance against 
privations resulting from unemployment, 
from accident, from the death of the 
breadwinner, from ill health and from 
old age. 


In war, the preservation of the existence 
of the community is placed before the 
interests of individuals or groups. Here, 
too, is a lesson for meeting the problems 
of peace. 


By placing the interests of the country 
before the interests of individuals or 
groups; by social control in which govern- 
ment, labor and management all share, 
human well-being can be vastly increased. 

Monopoly of control must give way 


to jc nt control in all that pertains to 
just relations. I should like to see labor- 
management committees in every industry 
in our country and in agriculture. Hap- 
pily, the principle of the partnership of 
management and of workers in the com- 
munity is making steady progress. Where 
it is tried it is proving its worth. It is 
only by fully realizing and accepting this 
partnership that the necessities of in- 
dustry can be harmonized with the hope 
of humanity. 


That is the victory for which alike in 
international and industrial relations we 
must fight and work. Nothing less can 
give us the will to accept the hardships, 
to make the efforts, and to bear the 
burdens which are ours today, at the 
crossroads of humanity. No lesser hope 
will suffice to sustain our march on the 
highway to a better future. 

T do not need to remind you of what 
free men have to lose in a Nazi victory. I 
do not need to tell an audience of workers 
how the Nazis, in their own country and 
in the lands they have conquered, regard 
the rights of labor. We all know some- 
thing of what has happened to the workers 
in Poland, in Norway, in the Low 
Countries, in France, and in Central and 
Southern Europe. 


None of us would willingly do anything 
to contribute to a Nazi victory. There 
is, however, a subtle danger that such 
might be the effect of Nazi propaganda. 
We begin to hear it said that the war 
must end in a stalemate—in some kind 
of compromise. This is a dangerous sug- 
gestion for the very reason that it ex- 
ploits many of our deepest fears—the 
fear of the hardships, burdens and_ sac- 
rifices of war; the fear of the bloodshed 
and horrors of war, the fear of the loss 
of our loved ones. It is the old idea that 
we are not our brothers’ keepers; that 
what happens in other continents need 
not be our concern. It hints at a com- 
promise between slavery in the old world 
and fredom in the new. 


Those of you who are Americans have 
but to turn back the pages of your own 
history to know that such a compromise 
cannot endure. Compromise nearly de- 
stroyed the American union. To accept 
such a compromise today would, in the 
=, be no less fatal to the future of the 
world. 


Consider what it would mean. At best, 
it would be an armistice. Both sides 
would have to be prepared for a renewal 
of the struggle. This continent would 
remain an armed camp. All the burdens, 
all the restrictions which are accepted as 
a temporary necessity, would become a 
permanent feature of our lives. The 
greater part of our energies, our wealth 
and our resources would have to be de- 
voted to the building up of armaments. 
3y bitter competition, our standards of 
living and human well-being would grad- 
ually be dragged down to the levels which 
Germany and Japan are imposing on 
Europe and Asia. 
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Without the hope of a better future 
which now sustains us, the burden would 
become unbearable. In the end, it would 
lead to internal dissension which would 
play into the hands of the totalitarian 
conquerors, and it would lead to repres- 
sion on this continent little better than 
domination from abroad. There can be 
no compromise with the evil forces of 
domination. The world cannot endure 
half-slave and half-free. 

(Applause.) 

Hitler boasts of his new order. What 
is the foundation on which the Nazi order 
is to be established? Essentially, it has 
one basis, and one basis only :—not equal- 
ity, but inequality among men. In the 
Nazi system, the Germans are a master 
race, all other peoples are inferior to 
them. The mass of men are fit only to 
be slaves or are considered as mere 
brutes. Hitler goes so far as to deny 
the very humanity of the colored races. 

In the Nazi system, even the so-called 
master race itself is not a band of equals 
it is divided sharply between leaders and 
led; between the glorified party and the 
despised masses. For the leaders, all 
privileges are reserved :—power, position, 
material advantage. The mass of men 
exist only to serve their masters, and to 
fight and die in order to impose the will 
o. their masters on the whole world. 

Nor let it not be forgotten that the 
‘‘co-prosperity sphere’ of Japan is essen- 
tially the same thing. The Japanese are 
unsurpassed in the art of imitation. What 
are these totalitarian systems that Ger- 
many and Japan would fasten upon the 
world? They are but the old order in its 
worst aspects; an order no longer re- 
stricted and gradually vanishing, but one 
to be made permanent and world-wide. 

Any new order worthy of the name 
must place the emphasiis upon equality 
among men. The hope of the future is the 
universal recognition of our common 
humanity. 


In speaking. of the significance of labor 
in the war, you who represent so vast a 
number. of the workers of this continent 
would, I know, be the first to protest were 
1 to fail to pay to your comrades in the 
fighting forces their due and _ fitting 
tribute. Whatever burdens and hardships 
may fall to your lot, or to mine, we all 
know that nothing can compare with the 
readiness to sacrifice life itself which the 
soldiers, sailors, airmen and merchant 
seamen accept as the condition of their 
service. 

But the man in the fighting forces—the 
vast majority drawn from the ranks of 
workers—would wish me to pay every pos- 
sible tribute to the men and women, with- 
out whose daily toil, their own services 
would be of no avail. They, above all 
others, are looking today to the men and 
women on the farms and in the fisheries 
who keep them fed; to the men in forest 
and mine whose daily toil is the founda- 
tion of industry; to the men and women 
in factory and workshop who fashion their 
weapons and make their munitions; to the 


men and women in transport and in all 
the services of supply of a modern nation 
at war. In a word, the toil and skill and 
devotion of a vast industrial army are 
essential to keep the troops in the field, 
the ships on the sea, and the planes in 
the air, on all the fronts of a world- 
encircling struggle. Side by side with our 
fighters, it is to the workers that we must 
look if the enemy is to be destroyed and 
if freedom is to prevail. 

The key to victory is a partnership un- 
broken and unbreakable of the warrior 
and the worker. The warrior cannot fight 
without weapons, munitions, supplies and 
food produced by the worker. The worker 
of today cannot escape a return to serf- 
dom save by the might of the armed 
forces. The freedom of the world depends 
upon the combined efforts of the fighting 
brotherhood of warriors and the producing 
brotherhood of workers. 


At the close of the last great war, the 
unknown soldier became the —- of 
humanity’s struggle for freedom. o my 
mind, that symbol told but half the story. 
In the symbolism of the unheralded forces 
that are contributing so largely to victory 
in the present war, the hand of the un- 
known fighter will clasp the hand of the 
unknown worker. Together they will stand 
the symbol of those who have fought 
and worked to save their fellowmen. 


But symbols are not enough. They 
merely proclaim to the world a meaning 
it should take to heart. I wonder if to- 
day we fully appreciate the part the un- 
known soldier is playing in-this war? I 
am perfectly certain we have not begun 
to comprehend the heroic service of the 
unknown worker, not alone at a time of 
war, ‘‘with a world on-looking’’, but at 
all times—from day to day, from year to 
year, from the dawn of manhood to the 
close of life. 


The unknown soldier has been honored 
in death because, though his identity was 
lost in the vastness of the numbers to 
which he belonged, his service and sacri- 
fice were recognized as a main factor in 
the winning of the war. Most meritorious 
of all, to my mind, is the fact that ser- 
vice and sacrifice alike were accepted by 
him without thought of glory, but just 
as a part of his human lot. I doubt if all 
the codes and courts of chivalry have 
given to the world anything so noble, so 
heroic, as these brotherhoods of the un- 
known who fight and who toil without 
thought of personal aggrandizement, mov- 
ed only by a something in their hearts 
which causes them to look forward to a 
better day. 


You will find in the writings of William 
James an understanding and a vision of 
the truly heroic, which may help to sus- 
tain you all, and all of those whom you 
represent, in the mighty task which is 
yours in these days of war. His words, 
moreover, help to unite, in a true perspec- 
tive, the sacrifices of the soldiers in the 
field and the patient service of all who 
toil. Let me give you Professor James’ 
message in his own words: 
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“Not in clanging fights and desperate 
marches only is heroism to be looked for, 
but on every railway bridge and fire-proof 
building that is going up today. On 
freight trains, on the decks of vessels, in 
cattle yards and mines, on lumber rafts, 
among the firemen and the policemen, the 
demand for courage is incessant; and the 
supply never fails. There, every day of 
the year somewhere, is human nature in 
extremis for you. And wherever a scythe, 
an axe, a pick, or a shovel is wielded, you 
have it sweating and aching and with its 
powers of patient endurance racked to the 
utmost under the length of hours of the 
strain. 

“As I awoke to all this unidealized 
heroic life around me, the scales seemed 
to fall from my eyes; and a wave of sym- 
pathy greater than anything I had ever 
before felt with the common life of com- 
mon men began to fill my soul. It began 
to seem as if virtue with horny hands and 
dirty skin were the only virtue genuine 
and vital enough to take account of. 
Every other virtue poses; none is abso- 
lutely unconscious and simple, and unex- 
pectant of decoration or recognition, like 
this. 

‘In God’s eyes the differences of social 
position, of intellect, of culture, of clean- 
liness, of dress, which different men ex- 
hibit, . . . must be so small as practically 
quite to vanish. . .. The exercise of the 
courage, patience, and kindness, must be 
the significant portion of the whole busi- 
ness; ... At this rate, the deepest human 
life is everywhere, is eternal. And, if any 
human attributes exist only in particular 
individuals, they must belong to the mere 
trapping and decoration of the surface- 
show. 

“Thus are men’s lives levelled up as 
well as levelled down,—levelled up in 
their common inner meaning, levelled 
down in their outer gloriousness and 
show.”’ 


Do we not find in these words of Wil- 
liam James the inner meaning of the 
struggle through which men and nations 
are passing today? Will this war not 
determine whether we are to go on, in 
the future, as we have too largely in the 
past, ever seking to emphasize the dif- 
ferences between nations and between in- 
dividuals, or whether ‘‘men’s lives are 
to be levelled up as well as levelled down 
—levelled up in their common inner mean- 
ing, levelled down in their outer glorious- 
ness and show!” 


Prolonged and enthusiastic applause 


followed the delivery of the Prime 
Minister’s address, 


President green: The distinguished 
Prime Minister of Canada honored us 
_ beyond measure through his attendance at 
this convention this morning and through 
the submission of his inspiring address. 
He paid a great tribute to this conven- 
tion and a great tribute to the six million 
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workers employed on the American Con- 
tinent who are represented at this con- 
vention. It is difficult to find words that 
would adequately express our very deep 
appreciation of his visit here. However, 
I want to thank him for coming and for 
the intellectual, uplifting and educational 
contribution he made to the work of this 
convention. 


I think it appropriate for me to say 
something that perhaps you do not know. 
When, through the development of events 
in connection with the war situation in 
IXurope, the International Labor Organ- 
ization in which we are deeply interested 
was compelled to abandon its beautiful 
home in the city of Geneva, Switzerland, 
it was the Prime Minister of Canada who 
extended a cordial invitation to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to come to 
the Dominion of Canada, where they 
would find a refuge and a home. So asa 
result the International Labor Organiza- 
tion is now located in the Dominion of 
Canada, in the great city of Montreal, 
befriended and supported by the Domin- 
ion government of this great country, 
represented by the Prime Minister who is 
here this morning as our guest. We shall 
long remember your visit to this conven- 
tion. We are proud to have the inspir- 
ing address which you delivered incor- 
porated in the permanent proceedings of 
the convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


I repeat again, I thank you. 


Now, delegates and visitors, we have 
another treat in store. The distinguished 
Commander of the American Legion 
traveled a long way from the United 
States, from the deep Southland, to be 
in attendance at this convention and bring 
to you a message from the devoted 
patriots whom he has the honor of 
representing. 


Permit me to explain that Commander 
Waring was just elected a few weeks ago 
to this honorable and exalted position of 
Commander of the American Legion. He 
lives in Memphis, Tennessee, and he is 
the Managing Director of the street rail- 
way system in that city. He served with 
distinction in the World War. I know you 
will be happy when I tell you that the 
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employees of the street railway system 
which he represents are organized, are 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor, and are working under a fine con- 
tract negotiated between the company Mr. 
Waring represents and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes. Commander Waring believes 
in collective bargaining, in the exercise of 
the right of workers to belong to free 
democratic trade unions, and to develop 
between the workers and management a 
fine spirit of cooperation. 

Now, he speaks to you as a partner, one 
who has entered into contractual relation- 
ships with an important unit of our great 
organization, and in this fine, open, 
democratic forum'may I assure you that 
he is accorded the right to speak freely 
and frankly and- say to you what he 
wishes to say, because we believe in free 
speech not only in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but in conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Perhaps I ought to repeat again, in 
introducing the Commander, that ever 
since the formation of the American 
Legion, a very fine cooperative and 
fraternal relationship has been established 
between that great influential organiza- 
tion in the United States of America and 
the American Federation of Labor. We 
have served our country well, because of 
this cooperative relationship. We want to 
strengthen the bonds of goodwill and 
friendship and understanding. 


The Commander of the American Legion 
will make a great contribution toward the 
realization of this objective this morning. 
It is a great privilege, a great pleasure, 
and a great honor to present to you Roane 
Waring, the Commander of the American 
Legion. 


MR. ROANE WARING 


(National Commander, The Ameri- 
can Legion) 


President Green, Mr. Prime Minister, 
distinguished guests, delegates to this 
convention — Apropo of what your Presi- 
dent has so kindly said in introducing me, 
I say to you what I said to my own unit 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway and Electric Employees last June 
when I attended their Twenty-fifth Anni- 


versary Dinner, that I wouldn’t be with- 
out them and their union organization 
and still operate that property for any- 
thing in the world. I saw that property 
and worked for it back before its organi- 
zation. I have seen and grown up with 
it and worked with it ever since, and I 
know from firsthand knowledge what that 
organization has done not only for those 
men but for the property that I have the 
responsibility of operating now. 

; I am happy to come to you, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and bring to 
your great labor organization the greet- 
ings of the American Legion. I am 
happy to say to you that we of the Legion 
regard you as the one great representa- 
tive of organized labor which has the 
courage on*the one hand to stand up for 
and to defend the cause of the laboring 
man and woman and all that it stands 
for, while upon the other hand you are 
true, patriotic Americans and abide by 
the Americanism for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died. 


You are Americans first and union men 
second, just as we are Americans first 
and Legionnaires second. There is much 
in common between our two organiza- 
tions. We have a considerable interlock- 
ing membership. You are patriotic; we 
are patriotic. You stand for the rights 
of the masses, the underprivileged; we 
stand for them, too. Your organization 
comes from the various walks of life and 
is truly a cross section of America. Ours 
is the same. You fight for the under- 
privileged; we have spent our lives in 
the same endeavor. You believe in the 
rights of organization for proper and just 
expression. For twenty-five years that 
has been our principle. 

And now that our country is at war, 
we feel with you that all of our time- 
honored rights and the rights of every 
individual should be subordinated to the 
one common purpose, to win the war, no 
matter what the cost, no matter what 
sacrifice we as individuals and organi- 
zations have to make. As one of your 
guest-speakers, I would be unfair to you 
and to what I have already said and un- 
true to the million and a quarter men 
of the American Legion that I represent 
and who are devoted, as you are, to the 
winning of the war, did I not refer to, 
and to the fullest of my ability protest 
against, the practices of some units of 
organized labor, in war production, in 
striking in this time of emergency. 


I know the courageous and patriotic 
position that your organization has taken 
on this question. In the great convention 
of the American Legion just adjourned 
in Kansas City, I got the greatest thrill, 
greater even than my own election, when 
I heard your peerless leader, standing 
there on that platform and addressing 
the Legion, declare that ‘‘any worker in 
America who stops work for one single 
moment, for any cause whatever, is fail- 
ing to carry out the principles and the 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor.’’ It was a grand moment, know- 
ing him as we do, it was a grand mo- 
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ment to hear him make that pronounce- 
ment, and that principle we of the Legion 
emphatically endorse. 


I care not what their present grievances 
are nor what their normal rights may 
be. It is my firm conviction and the con- 
viction of The American Legion, and I 
know it is the firm conviction of the 
American people, that such strikes, justi- 
fied though they may be in time of peace, 
have no place in war industries when our 
very existence is in jeopardy. They are 
treasonably unpatriotic. 

As much as I think of organized labor, 
as devoted as I have always been to it 
in time of peace, all of that passes into 
nothingness when the safety and security 
and future of America and our soldiers 
at the front are at stake. It makes no 
difference what a man’s grievances may 
be, it matters not how unfairly his rights 
may have been infringed upon—if he is 
engaged in war production and upon him 
depend the material, the guns or the 
shells to win this war—he has no right 
to quit, no more than the soldier on Ba- 
taan Peninsula nor the Marine in the 
Solomon Islands should leave their jobs 
because they might have felt that some 
other soldier had failed in his duty. 
There was no division of profits on 
Bataan; there, the only thing they divided 
was ammunition and food. There were 
no questions of hours or shifts, or pay, 
for the marines on Solomon Islands. 


There are lots of things about this war 
that you and I on the home front do not 
like. There are many obvious inequities, 
hardships, that we protest against but 
cannot help. There are lots of rough 
edges in this war, but when all is said 
and done they sink into insignificance as 
compared to the one great objective to 
win this war for a free and independent 
country. 

If we do this, all is well. If we fail, 
then all for which The American Legion 
has fought for twenty-five years and all 
for which trade unionism has struggled 
against great odds for a much longer 
time is gone, and we become the slaves of 
a dictatorship. 


It makes no difference what the griev- 
ances are, no matter how cruel and un- 
fair they may be, there will always be 
a remedy at the proper time, but the 
man, or the group of men, who by strike 
action, slow up or impede war produc- 
tion in any way and in any way by their 
action prolong this war one day, or even 
one minute, longer than needed, thereby 
causing the death of a single soldier, that 
man is a criminal, a saboteur, a traitor, 
and as such should face the consequences. 
And had I the power I would unhesitat- 
ingly treat him as I would a Hitler or 
a Mussolini. 


It is perfectly proper in time of peace 
for organized labor to strike when neces- 
sary in order to enforce their rights. I 
glory in those rights, and I have sup- 
ported them in times of peace; and I 
will continue to fight for them in times 
of peace, but in times of war there are 


no rights, no grievances that are para- 
mount to the rights of your son and my 
son who are lying on the sands of Africa 
or in the cold wastes of the Aleutian 
Islands, waiting for guns or shells or 
food, that might not come because some 
man or group of men, feeling that they 
have a grievance, have struck. No. my 
friends, let’s win this war first, let’s 
bring back my boy and your boy and to- 
gether then, with their help, we will fight 
to maintain the rights of organized labor. 


I full well understand that these sub- 
versive actions on the part of a_ very 
small minority of labor, and I am happy 
to say it is a small minority. I heard 
your President say that in your great 
organization it was less than three per 
cent. They are just as distasteful and 


abhorrent to you as to other’ high- 
minded and patriotic Americans. Even 


more so, for such action is a double blow 
at you: not only an affront and attack 
upon your ideals as true Americans, but 
at the same time it is a blow to the ad- 
vancement of real, honest trade unionism. 
I am aware, of course, by the pronounce- 
ments of your leaders that you have de- 
cried it. That is not far enough. More 
drastic and far more realistic steps must 
be taken to end this un-American action. 
The responsibility of controlling these in- 
dividual reactionary minorities rests pri- 
marily with the laboring man. The chal- 
lenge from an outraged and waiting 
America comes to you, the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, to stop the saboteuring of 
American production by these little 
groups of misguided and badly led men. 
The challenge comes to stop it. The chal- 
lenge has been there since the beginning 
of these inexcusable strikes and slow- 
downs. You have acted, you have pro- 
tested, you have decreed against it, but 
we have not yet gone far enough. We 
have not yet used the might of our far- 
flung organizations. America still waits, 
still challenges, but with that challenge 
now comes a more ominous note. Stop 
these unauthorized activities. Stop them, 
or else! That ‘‘else’’ when exercised by 
a thoroughly determined and outraged 
people can mean no good to the legiti- 
mate and properly functioning labor 
movement You face danger of having 
the good as well as the bad swept away 
into a rising tide of popular disapproval. 


All that your great movement stands for, 
all of its achievements, all of its prestige, 
are being threatened by a group of will- 
ful, lawless and selfish men who, by their 
actions seek to pull the arches out of the 
temple of freedom, and one of those arches 
is trade unionism, down upon their heads 
and your heads and our heads. Yes, my 
friends, and you are my friends for no 
one outside the ranks of organized labor 
feels any closer to you than I do—we are 
facing a serious crisis at this time. Our 
obligation is to take the necessary steps 
to meet this crisis. Knowing you and your 
leadership, I have no fear but that vou 
will meet the issue, and America will be 
stronger and your great movement can 
again tread the highways of the land 
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without having to stop and explain re- 


peatedly the real position of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on strikes in 
wartime production and apologize for the 
actions of a short-sighted misguided mi- 
nority. 

When the bombs have ceased falling, 
when the tumult of war has _ stopped, 
when victory is achieved and clear skies 
are overhead, let there be no blot on 
organized labors’ record and let there be 
no need for this great organization to 
have to apologize over and over again for 
the short-sighted actions of a misguided 
minority. 

Let me say to you now in closing, not 
only as the Commander of the American 
Legion this year, but personally, that it 
has been a great pleasure to attend your 
convention and to meet many of you 
gentlemen, and bring you personally not 
only the welcome of the American Legion 
officially, but to bring you a message of 
some of my union friends down in 
Memphis. 

As was said by President Green when 
introducing me, I am managing that 
property, and on last Saturday night, 
they, in conjunction with the other de- 
partmental organizations of the railway 
company, gave me a very delightful din- 
ner when I returned home. The President 
and Secretary of that local asked me, 
when I told them that I was coming here, 
to convey to you their regards, and Il am 
going to be happy to be able to tell them 
when I return that I had the pleasure of 
meeting their President, Mr. Mahon, here 
today, and have given you their regards. 

I thank you, and I appreciate this op- 
portunity to talk to you. Let me bid you 
godspeed in this work that you are doing. 
We are facing the most serious time in 
the history of our country. What you do 
here, the action you take in winning this 
war, in cooperating to the fullest extent 
as you will in winning this war, will 
probably be the most far-reaching, the 
most serious action that your great or- 
ganization has ever taken in the past, 
and probably you will ever take again. 

I thank you! 


President Green: First of all, may I 
request that Commander Waring carry 
back to the employees of his street rail- 
way system, our fellow members, the 
greetings of the American Federation of 
Labor. We welcome the address which 
he has delivered and the advice which 
he has given us. I stated before I intro- 
duced him that this is an open forum 
of democracy and we welcome an exer- 
cise of the right to speak plainly, directly 
and freely upon subjects that occupy the 
attention of all free men, of all who re- 
side in the free lands upon this North 
American Continent. I thank the Com- 
mander of the American Legion for his 


visit to this convention and for the ad- 
dress which he just delivered. 

While you are all here permit me to 
announce that the convention photograph 
will be taken just outside this building 
upon the adjournment of this morning’s 
session. We will be honored by having 
the Prime Minister of Canada with us 
when the picture is taken, and we hope 
that other distinguished guests who are 
here will come with us also, because this 
is a historic convention. Please make 
special arrangements to be a part of 
this official convention photograph after 
the adjournment of this morning’s session. 

Now we will proceed with the regular 
order of business, and the Chair recog- 
nizes Chairman Bates, of the Committee 
on Executive Council's Report. 


Report of Committee on Executive 
Council’s Report. (continued) 


Vice-President Bates: Secretary Bor- 
chardt, of the committee, will continue 
the report. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt con- 
tinued the report as follows: 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


(Page 224, Executive Council's Report) 


The Executive Council by virtue of the 
authority vested in it by the Seattle 
Convention selected our representatives 
to serve as fraternal delegates to Great 
Britain and to Canada: Daniel J. Tobin 
attended the British Trade Union Con- 
gress in Blackpool, England, and Thomas 
J. Lyons attended the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada in Winnipeg. 

In spite of the difficulties of transpor- 
tation which confront us today, but 
fully aware of the tremendous importance 
of having our fraternal associations with 
our fellow trade unionists in Great Britain 
and in Canada kept closely bound your 
committee would recommend that the 
policy of sending our delegates to our 
neighbors and friends be continued, as in 
former years. 

The report of the committee was un- 
animously adopted. 
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RAILWAY EMPLOYEES DEPART- 
MENT 


(Page 253, Executive Council’s Report) 


This Department has during the last 
year made a record of which it may well 
be proud. Its members have served our 
nation splendidly and in turn the mem- 
bers have been well served by their 
organizations. 


The tempo of the war has increased 
railroad traffic immensely. The number 
of revenue-ton-miles reached its highest 
level in our history in 1941; over 475 
billion revenue ton-miles were handled 
during the year. 

A direct result of the increase in traffic 
has been an increase in railroad employ- 
ment. Then, too, the need for securing 
greater utilization of all available equip- 
ment has greatly increased maintenance 
of equipment employment. 

It should be observed that the ability 
of the roads to expand their working 
force is largely due to the organizations’ 
insistence upon the recognition and use of 
a sound apprentice system in the railroad 
industry. This system has now proved 
its worth not only to the roads, but to 
our whole nation, for it is solely because 
of this system that the roads have now 
available properly trained personnel. 

The railroad organizations have also 
well served their members and the public 
interest in many other ways. Since early 
in 1940 there has been an almost con- 
tinuous period of negotiation for proper 
wages and vacations with pay. 


The wage agreement 
organizations which was made effective 
December 1, 1941, provided a 9 cent an 
hour increase recommended by the Emer- 
gency Board and made it retroactive to 
September 1, 1941, and further provided 
that after December 1, 1941, that 10 cents 
an hour would be added to the basic rate 
of pay. Piece work rates were also in- 
creased. A graduated scale of vacations 
with pay recognizing length of service in 
relation to length of vacations was also 
provided. 


covering 14 


While settlement has been reached on a 
few carriers relative to some short lines, 
no settlement has as yet been reached in 
regard to most of them. 
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Negotiations were also conducted rela- 
tive to minimum wage rates in the rail- 
road industry. On August 31, the Ad- 
minister issued an order placing 40 cent 
minimum in effect. Since, the generally , 
prevailing minimum is 46 cents an hour, 
the new order will apply only on those 


roads where the lower rate is in effect 
and it prohibits lower minima on the 
short lines. 

In Canada wage rates of railroad 


workers have been affected by the Cana- 
dian cost of living bonus. The interpre- 
tation and administration of this Cana- 
dian cost of living bonus has resulted in 
a number of increases in that bonus for 
railroad workers in Canada, graduated 
to meet the rise in living costs. The 
bonus yielding them $3.20 per week, effec- 


tive September, 1941, was increased to 
$3.65 per week effective November 16, 
1941. The effective control of prices in 


Canada restricted the rise in cost of liv- 
ing in Canada for some time so that 
there was not for some time the 1 per 
cent rise in this cost of living to warrant 
any further increase in the bonus. How- 


ever, when the cost of living rose, the 
bonus rose and the weekly bonus for 
Canadian railroad workers is now $4.25. 


It is interesting to note that the applica- 
tion of this cost of living bonus to Cana- 
dian railroad workers is a part of an 
effective inflation control measure in Can- 
ada which grants special 
for workers whose compensation is very 
low—‘‘unduly depressed’’ says the law 
and which is for these Canadian workers 
given as over and above the pay scale 
which the unions have previously nego- 
tiated with the roads. 


consideration 


Your Committee would conclude this 
section of its report by saying that or- 
ganized labor may well point with pride 
to the remarkable contribution which our 
railroad members are making and to be- 
speak in their behalf the sympathetic con- 
sideration of railroad management and 
the public to the end that their efficient 
patriotic service may be continued. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Committee Secretary Borchardt: This 
concludes the report of the Committee, 
which is signed by the committee: 


HARRY C. BATES, Chairman 
SELMA BORCHARDT, Sec’y 
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Robert Byron 
F. A. Fitzgerald 
Henry F. Schmal 
Leo J. Buckley 
George Q. Lynch 
Charles M. Rau 
William Campbell 
Frank J. Coleman 
Irvin Barney 
Arthur Huggins 
A. C. D’Andrea 
Ernest Ingles 
George L. Berry 
W. D. Mahon 
James F. Marsh 
Julius Hochman 
Wm. Schoenberg 
Charles E. Lavelle 
William Keck 
Frank H. Hall 
John J. Walsh 
Committee on Executive 
Council's Report. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt: I move 
the adoption of the report of the commit- 
tee as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


Announcements 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Secretary Meany for announcements. 

Secretary Meany: I wish to announce 
that an additional supply of the circular 
explaining Executive Order 9240 on over- 
time pay will be available late this after- 
noon. They are being shipped from 
Washington. In addition, a full supply of 
these circulars has been sent to our Inter- 
national Unions, State Federations and 
Central Bodies. 

The officers of the American Federation 
of Labor have arranged for the showing 
this evening of ‘‘British Labor at War’’ 
This is a British government film which I 
am sure the delegates will be interested 
in seeing. This showing will be at eight 
o’clock this evening in the concert hall on 
this floor. All delegates are invited to be 
present. 


A meeting of all delegates representing 
State Federations will be held in Room 8 
at 6.30 o’clock this evening. 

Finally, I would like to ask the delegates 
to call at the post office in the main lobby. 
A great deal of mail is accumulating out 
there now. 

Vice-President Brown, Chairman of the 
Committee on Organization, announced a 
meeting of that committee on adjournment 
of the afternoon session. 

Vice-President Birthright, Chairman of 
the Committee on Local and Federated 
Bodies, announced a meéting of that com- 
mittee upon adjournment today. 


Chairman Jenoves, Local Committee: A 
number. of delegates here have inquired 
about arrangements for a week-end trip 
to Niagara Falls. I have the following 
information from the passenger agent 
this morning. A train leaves at eight 
o’clock, a.m., over the Canadian National 
Railway, arriving in Niagara Falls at 
10.50 o’clock. A second train leaves at 
1.30 p.m. and arrives in Niagara Falls 
at 4.33 p.m. The trains leave at the same 
time on Sunday and the round trip fare 
is $3.60. 

President Green: Please bear in mind 
also that arrangements have been made 
for the transmission of the radio address 
submitted by Vice-President Tobin in 
Chicago a short time ago, through radio 
transcription here in this hall at 3.30 
o’clock this afternoon. 

The Chair will now entertain a motion 
to suspend the rules and adjourn. 

Delegate Burns, Government Employees: 
I move the rules be suspended and the 
convention adjourned to 2.30 o’clock. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
and the convention adjourned under 
suspension of the rules at 12.15 o’clock to 
reconvene at 2.30, p.m. 
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FIFTH DAY — FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 
2.40 o’clock by President Green. 


RE-REFERENCE OF. RESOLUTION 
No. 140 


President Green: In the proceedings of 
the convention wherein the different reso- 
lutions are printed, an error in printing 
was made which shows Resolution No. 
140 was referred to the Committee on 
Legislation. -It should have shown that 
the resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The Chair will therefore announce the 
reference of this resolution from. the 
Committee on Legislation to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 

The Chair recognizes the Secretary of 
the Committee on Credentials for a brief 
report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Secretary Kreindler of the Committee 
on Credentials submitted the following: 

In accordance with instructions received 
from the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of North America, your Committee 
on Credentials recommend the seating of 
Frank D. Smith, with 36 votes, in lieu 
of Delegate Edward J. Volz, who was 
called away from the convention. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kreindler, the report of the committee 
was duly seconded and _ unanimously 
carried. 

President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Chairman Ornburn of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation for a brief report, an 
urgent report, because it deals with a 
subject matter that is being dealt with by 
the Congress of the United States at this 
time. Because of its importance the 
committee is of the opinion that action 
should be taken by this convention at 
once. Chairman Ornburn of the Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


Chairman Ornburn: Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Legislation is ready to sub- 
mit its report on that portion of the 
Executive Council’s report, and likewise 


on a resolution dealing with the anti 
poll-tax law, which is pending in Con- 
gress and is coming up for consideration 
on Monday. We beg leave at this time 
to submit our report dealing with that 
subject. 

Secretary George of the Committee will 
read the report. 

Committee Secretary George submitted 
the following report: 


PAYMENT OF POLL-TAX AS A 
PREREQUISITE FOR VOTING 


(Page 159—Executive Council's Report) 
Poll-Tax Repeal 


Resolution No. 114—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHERBAS, Discrimination against the 
Negro people has long been a blight on 
our country’s democratie principles, and 
the poll-tax law in the South is a par- 
ticularly flagrant manifestation of such 
discrimination, and 
WHEREAS, The Nation recognizes the 
important contribution the Negro people 
are making and can make to the Nation’s 
war effort, and 

WHEREAS, The poll-tax law allows 
many Southern reactionary politicians to 
enter Congress on a tiny minority of 
actual votes and thus permits them to be 
in a position to hamper the full prosecu- 
tion of the war, and 

WHEREAS, It is particularly important 
this November to elect a Congress which 
will be 100 per cent. behind the Presi- 
dent’s war program and 

WHEREAS, The continuation of the 
poll-tax law would give sustenance to the 
pro-Hitler forces still in our country tn 
their attempt to undermine the war- 
effort. and 

WHEREAS, The repeal of the poll-tax 
law would be a strong assurance to all 
colonial peoples that the United Nations 
are waging a truly democratic war, and 

WHEREAS, Repeal of the _poll-tax 
measure would strike a powerful blow 
against the ‘‘white supremacy’’ movement 
of Governors Talmadge and Dixon and 
Horace Wilkinson, which represents the 
hope of reaction for continued subver- 
sion of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and 

WHEREAS, A _ large section of the 
whites in the South are disfranchised by 
the pull-tax. therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record urging the 
repeal of the poll-tax. 


The Executive Council 
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numerous bills designed to eliminate the 
payment of a poll-tax as a prerequisite 
for voting are before the Congress but 
have as yet received no affirmative 
action by Congress. The Executive 
Council again calls attention to the wide 
disparity in the percentages of votes in 
poll-tax states and in states where there 
is no poll-tax. It also refers to the un- 
questionable constitutionality of Federal 
legislation to abolish the poll-tax as a 
prerequisite to participation in elections 
for Federal offices. 


The committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to con- 
tinue its efforts to secure abolition of the 
poll-tax as a requirement for eligibility 
to participate in all elections for public 
office. , 

Committee Secretary George: I move 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was séconded by Chairman 
Ornburn and unanimously carried. 


Committee Chairman Ornburn: Mr, 
Chairman, there will be a final meeting 
of the Committee on Legislation immedi- 
ately upon adjournment in the rear of 
the hall. 


There has not been the attendance at 
these committee meetings that we desire, 
and I wish the committee would be pres 
ent at the time of this meeting. 


President Green: The Committee on 
Legislation is considering some _ other 
urgent matters that ought to be reported 
upon to the convention, and as soon as 
possible. Therefore the Chair will set 
aside Monday morning at 9.30 o'clock for 
this urgent report of the Committee on 
Legislation. 

The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany for messages and announce- 
ments. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany read _ the 

following : 
New York, N. Y., 
October 3, 1942. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada, 

Each year at the time of the A. F. of L. 
Convention we avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity to extend our greetings, felicita- 
tions, best wishes and our profound 


gratitude and appreciation to the officers 
and delegates assembled at the yearly 
convention Our trade union committee 
for the support of our institution keenly 
feels the moral support we receive from 
you as the leader of the A. F. of L. and 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and 
the Vice-President. Due to that support 
we receive the moral and financial assis- 
tance from the various affiliated inter- 
nationals, state federations, central bodies 
and local unions. We therefore desire to 
again go on record of expressing our 
heartfelt thanks and appreciation to you 
and all assembled at this convention as 
you are instrumental in helping to allevi- 
ate pain, prolong lives and nourish sick 
patients who are confined in our national, 
free nonsectarian tubercular institution 
back to health. Wishing that you may 
give many more fruitful years of service 
to this great labor movement, I remain 
with fraternal greetings and best wishes, 

R. SCHWARTZ, Supervisor, 
Ex-Patients Tubercular Home 

of Denver, Colorado 
382 Union Square, 
New York City 


New York, N. Y., 
October 7, 1942. 
William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Toronto, Canada. 

In the midst of the world-wide death 
struggle to smash the Fascist enemy, your 
Sixty-Second Convention is of great sig- 
nificance. We feel nation’s future depends 
upon organized labor on the production 
line cementing national unity. building 
morale of our armed forces, every way 
strengthening home front. We congratu- 
late your splendid achievements and wish 
you successful convention. Our Committee 
also doing everything in its power for 
the victory of the United Nations. 

JAPANESE AMERICAN COMMITTELS 

FOR DEMOCRACY, 
1133 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


New York, New York 
October 8, 1942. 
President William Green, 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


The Negro Labor Committee urges that 
steps be taken requiring a definite change 
in the policy of those unions which con- 
tinue to practice discrimination against 
workers because of race or religion. Such 
conduct is in violation not only of repeated 
resolutions passed by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, but also in violation of 
President Roosevelt's proclamation against 
discrimination in employment opportun- 
ities. Such discriminatory conduct is 
wrong in principle and contrary to the 
lofty ideals of solidarity and brotherhood 
and harms the A. F. of L. and organized 
labor by ‘depriving it of the cultural, 
spiritual and material contribution of the 
Negro worker, and it gives encourage- 
ment to those who are clamoring for govy- 
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ernmental control of the internal affairs of 
unions. It also interferes with our 
country’s possible fullest use of its man- 
power in our current war effort. Our 
Committee sends fraternal greetings and 
best wishes for a _ successful and con- 
structive convention. 
The Negro Labor Committee 


FRANK R. CROSSWAITH, 
Chairman. 


HOBOES OF AMERICA, INC. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
September 29, 1942. 


To the American Federation of 

Labor in Convention, 

Toronto, Canada. 

Greetings: The Hoboes of America, 
Incorporated under the state laws of 
Indiana, with a sworn statement of one 
million and fifteen thousand members 
sends you this fraternal greeting for a 
successful, pleasant and happy session. 

Brother Jeff Davis, our duly elected 
king, is our duly appointed fraternal 
visitor to observe your sessions. During 
the past year our activities in behalf of 
the labor movement of the A. F. of L. 
Locals has been in the following states: 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Fraternally Yours, 
In Behalf of Labor, 
GEO. SIEBERT, 

Int. Secretary, 

Hoboes of America, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
October 3, 1942. 


William Green, President 

American Federation of Labor, 

62nd Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor 

Royal York Hotel, 

Toronto, Canada. 


American O. R. T. Federation Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation Through Training 
sends its heartfelt greetings to the 62nd 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and conveys its best wishes for the 
success of your important deliberations. 
American Labor which is building the 
arsenal of democracy for the victory of 
the United Nations is mindful of the fact 
that already millions fell victim to the 
fascist war horror. Although many refu- 
gees succeeded in reaching a haven of 
safety their existences have been uprooted 
and their economic lives have to be rebuilt. 
It is for the rehabilitation of these num- 
berless victims that O. R. T. is now ex- 
panding its constructive relief work every- 
where. O. R. T. is increasing the num- 
ber of its trade schools and workshops 
thus enabling more thousands of refugees 
to learn a trade and to sustain themselves 
through their own labor. In O. R. T. 
workshops in England, Canada, Australia 
and in the United States many refugees 
from invaded Europe are producing im- 
plements of war for the United Nations. 
The leaders of the American Federation of 


Labor and its unions everywhere have 
been the foremost and generous supporters 
and contributors of O. R. T. O. R. T. 
has become near to the hearts of the lab- 
oring masses who have always been in 
the forefront in helping this organization. 
We are confident that this generosity on 
the part of the American Federation of 
Labor leaders will be given to O. R. T. 
also in the future when its construction 
work of rehabilitation of human _ beings 
becomes more and more essential. We 
take this opportunity to express to the 
A. F. of L. unions our deepest apprecia- 
tion for their generous assistance to 
O. R. T. and again wish your convention 
the greatest success. 
GEORGE BACKER, President, 
American O. R. T. Federation. 
ADOLPH HELD, Chairman, 
Labor & Peoples O. R. T. 
SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
Chairman, United States Congres- 
sional O. R. T. Committee. 


Toronto, Ontario, 
October 7, 1942. 


American Federation of Labor Convention 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America, local one 
eight one, Toronto send greetings to the 
delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor Convention being held in Toronto 
and hope that their deliberations will be 
successful in furthering the interests of 
organized labor on the American continent 
and all over the world. 


C. HOWITZ, Secretary. 


President Green: At this time I want 
to present to you another distinguished 
guest speaker who will address the dele- 
gates this afternoon. He brought to this 
convention a letter addressed to your 
President by Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board. Be- 
fore introducing the speaker I will ask 
Secretary Meany to read the letter to 
the delegates here in attendance at the 
convention. 


Message From Donald M. Nelson 


Scretary-Treasurer Meany read the fol- 
lowing: 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. William Green 
President 
American Federation of Labor 
Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Canada. 
Dear Mr. Green: 
I am happy to take this occasion to 
extend, through Mr. Wendell Lund, my 
sincere greetings to the officers and dele- 
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gates of the Sixty-Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

During the last eight months 1 have 
many times asked you and officers of your 
affiliated unions for help on_ various 
phases of the war effort. That help has 
always been given promptly and patri- 
otically and has always been of value. 
I know that that will continue to be the 
case throughout the war, and I am con- 
fident that we shall bring victory nearer 
as we find more effective ways of using 
the intelligence and energy of the men of 
labor in the war program. I want labor 
to participate more fully in what we are 
doing in Washington because I know that 
that will help us to do it better. 

I wish to ask you to express for me 
my warmest appreciation of the great 
contribution which you and your fellow 
officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
organizations have already made to the 
war effort, and to ask your continued 
cooperation as we work together for 
victory. : 
Sincerely yours, 

D. M. NELSON. 


President Green: The guest speaker I 
will present to you now works’ very 
closely with Chairman Nelson of the War 
Production Board. He is a member of 
the War Manpower Commission, and is 
the Director of the Labor Division of the 
War Production Board. Labor is very 
much interested, especially interested in 
the War Production Board and in the 
Labor Division of the War Production 
Borad. I have, therefore, invited the 
Director of the Labor Division of the War 
Production Board to come to Toronto and 
speak to you here. He is here now. I 
have watched his work carefully. I can 
truthfully say to you that he is doing 
his job in a commendable way and in a 
most satisfactory way. We hold him in 
high regard and in high esteem. 

I present to you the Director of the 
Labor Division of the War Production 
Board, Mr. Wendell Lund. 


MR. WENDELL LUND 


(Director, Labor Production Divi- 
sion, War Production Board) 


President Green, ladies and gentlemen: 
I gratefully appreciate President Green’s 
invitation to attend the Sixty-second An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Your officers and dele- 
gates are the representatives of an indus- 
trial democracy which has proved its 
capacity to serve our nation through the 


past half century in war, as well as in 
peace. I welcome the opportunity to ap- 
pear briefly on this platform. 

It is inspiring to me that this convention 
is held in Canada, our great neighbor 
whose people have already contributed 
such a record of patriotism and heroism 
to our common cause. The relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States have 
shown that two nations can live in peace 
and friendship, and the relations between 
the trade unions of our two countries have 
shown that national boundaries do not 
prevent unity among working people. The 
American Federation of Labor is an in- 
ternational organization, the backbone of 
whose membership is made up of trade 
unions themselves international in charac- 
ter. 

The President has called this worldwide 
conflict a war of survival. The description 
is an accurate one. It IS a war of sur- 
vival,—a war to maintain the four free- 
doms for all the peoples of the world— 
to maintain the independence of nations, 
to preserve democracy as a form of 
government. 

More than that, this is a war for the 
survival of the individual as a human 
being, a human being with the freedom 
to have home and family, to eat, sleep, 
work, think, and talk, according to his 
own choice and capacity, subject only 
to the by-laws which he and his fellow- 
beings have established. 

The plain people of the world have long 
seen this as the issue at stake. In those 
nations where the plain people could say 
what they believed, could vote as they 
chose, could wield the tremendous power 
of public opinion, the people refused any 
appeasement. In those nations where 
trades unions existed untrammelled, the 
leaders of labor were the leaders of the 
Anti-Nazi and Anti-Fascist movements. In 
Britain and France and Canada and the 
United States, and in many other lands, 
the leaders of labor sounded the alarm 
and took front places among those who 
said ‘‘We must fight or be enslaved; we 
must fight for freedom.”’ 

In this people’s war for the survival of 
freedom, the leaders of labor in every 
land have recognized that union organiza- 
tions have a primary responsibility for 
leadership in mobilizing the forces of pro- 
duction to all-out effort for early and 
complete victory. 

From the beginning of the war, Britain 
called on labor to take its proper place 
alongside of management in determining 
all questions affecting the status of 
workers. Likewise our Chief Executive, 
whose understanding and sympathy are 
so alert to the day-to-day needs of the 
American people, sought ways to create 
a working partnership between labor and 
management in the conduct of the war 
effort. 


At the start, of course, the most urgent 
need was to get production of war sup- 
plies under way. Time was short. It was 
necessary to strive for quickest results 
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rather than to study methods. No blue- 
prints were at hand. It was a new enter- 
prise. Yet the pioneering effort was made 
to place in the hands of labor a degree of 
policy determination commensurate with 
the responsibility of labor to carry its full 
share of this Peoples’ War. 

You are aware of what has happened. 
There have been some errors and omis- 
sions—more of the latter than the former. 
You knew such difficulties would occur. 
Everyone is so busy these days that some 
oversights are to be expected. For ex- 
ample, your own top people are so busy 
with the affairs of their respective or- 
ganizations that the amount of time they 
can give to national affairs represents a 
real sacrifice for them and for you. They 
have given generously of their time, be- 
lieving that no sacrifice is too great to 
be made in the sacred cause of human 
liberty for which we are fighting. 


That is one of the reasons why there 
is a Labor Production Division in the 
War Production Board. A _ big part of 
our job is to help represent labor in the 
determination of war production policy 
and programs. Our job is to reflect labor’s 
point of view into each corner of W. P. B. 
operations. 


When I was appointed to my present 
position, one of my first steps was to visit 
President Green and ask for his advice 
and cooperation. I want to pay tribute 
to his helpfulness and to his ob‘ective 
judgment and constructive counsel. He 
and Philip Murray deserve much of the 
credit for whatever success we have at- 
tained. 


In accordance with these discussions, 
the Labor Production Division has been 
guided by a Labor Policy Committee of 
six members. President Green named 
Frank Fenton, John P. Frey and George 
Masterton as the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor on this 
committee. He also nominated Joseph 
Keenan, Secretary of the Chicago Feder- 
ation of Labor, as an Associate Director 
of the Division. 


One of the things which has made my 
job pleasant and worthwhile is the op- 
portunity which I have had to work with 
Joe Keenan, who is one of the most un- 
selfish and devoted men whom I have 
ever met. 


In close collaboration with these men, 
we have designated representatives from 
the ranks of labor to work on our staff 
and in our regional offices. In addition, 
we have some outstanding experts who 
represent the Labor Production Division 
in the Industry Branches. 


We have faced obstacles in carrying 
forward our program. Some of them we 
have overcome; some of them are still 
before us. There is one which you, and 
you alone, can solve, and that is the 
problem of providing personnel from the 
labor movement to staff the Labor Pro- 
duction Division and other parts of the 
War Production Board. 


I think I understand how difficult it is 
for you to spare your top leadgrship, but 
I submit to you that a thordugh-going 
labor participation in the determination 
of the policy and program of the war 
agencies can never be achieved unless 
men whose roots are in the labor move- 
ment can be brought into the govern- 
ment to a much larger extent than has 
yet been the case. 


We have made a beginning — a very 
real and substantial step forward. For 
a detailed analysis of operations, I urge 
each of you to study the report of your 
Executive Council which gives a frank 
review of our operations. 

My chief aim today is to tell you that 
we depend, we must depend, upon you 
and your associates for the effectiveness 
of what we do. We are your spokesmen 
within the W. P. B. and we are W. P. 
B.’s spokesmen with you. We are a two- 
way channel. But a channel is good only 
to the extent to which it is used. 


Donald Nelson has made his position 
clear. When he launched the production 
drive last spring through Labor-Manage- 
ment Committees, he threw the weight of 
the W. P. B. behind a functioning col- 
laboration between labor and manage- 
ment at the plant level. Mr. Nelson de- 
serves great commendation for initiating 
this far-reaching step in management- 
labor cooperation. 

He insisted that it be given opportunity 
to function. Today, with around 1500 
labor-management committees. the results 
have proved tremendously valuable. 


I would like to take a moment to dis- 
cuss the whole war production picture 
with you. You, of course, realize that we 
are today putting through the most tre- 
mendous job in all history. The goals 
which have been set for our output of 
military goods were purposely put at the 
highest possible level. 

Naturally, some grave difficulties have 
arisen. Temporary shortages of material 
have developed here and there; in a few 
cases we have had to curtail production 
of military goods for a time because of 
these shortages. 


But I would like to point out that the 
very fact that these shortages and curtail- 
ments have occurred is the surest possible 
sign that our production program is 
moving ahead at a terrific pace. They 
have developed because we are actually 
turning out a much greater volume of 
goods than anyone dreamed possible ten 
months ago. 


In August, for instance, the value of 
our output of war munitions, plus war 
construction, stood at $4,700.000,000. This 
represents a rate of output three and one- 
half times the rate at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. It will continue to rise: our total 
output of munitions this year will at least 
equal the total output of the German- 
dominated Europe, including France, Italy 
and the Balkan states. Our output next 
year will greatly exceed anything we 
have done this year. 
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That is cause for sober pride. Labor 
deserves great credit for its large share 
in, this accomplishment. American labor 
today, like labor in Britain and the great 
Dominions, is demonstrating once and for 
all that free labor can out-produce slave 
labor. ,But the job is not yet finished, 
not by a long way; in some wavs. it has 
little more than begun. And a very heavy 
responsibility rests upon American labor to 
meke certain that this great job does get 
finished and finished right. 

Gentlemen, we cannot allow anything 
to block the road to maximum war pro- 
duction—not anything. Where there exists 
any restrictions to all-out production in 
any shop or factory, it is up to labor to 
see to it that these restrictions are not of 
labor’s devising. I know a great deal 
has already been done along this line, 
particularly in the shipbuilding industry 
and in some 


others that I could name. 
For the duration of this war, any prac- 
tices or agreements which may hamper 


production or delay the output of needed 
war goods should be waived or suspended. 
In peace time they may be right and 
proper: in a war like this one, where 
every right labor ever fought for is hang- 
ing in the balance. they are luxuries— 
and this war is no time for luxuries. 

.I would not say this if_I were not fully 
confident, by the spirit labor has already 
shown, that labor’ will meet any responsi- 
bilities which this emergency may place 
upon it. 

This does not, this cannot mean that 
all labor standards will have to be sus- 
pended for the duration. Many things 
for which labor has fought for the last 
half century will help to win the war. 
Some of these are the right to organize, 
the right to a fair share of the national 
income, the right to the rest and change 
that all human beings must have if they 
are to work at maximum efficiency. 

The privileges that labor will give up 
for the duration are not to be confused 
with these and other fundamental rights 
which are a part of the very heritage 
for which we are fighting. 

The War Production Board will continue 
to stand against any who would use the 
exigencies of the war to break down 
these basic rights because the W. P. B. 
knows that these rights are an aid and 
not a hindrance to war production. 


The same thing holds for management. 
Traditional habits that retard production 
must be cast aside. While it is the solemn 
obligation of labor not to slow down and 
not to strike, it equally is the solemna 
obligation of management not to take 
advantage of labor’s pledge not to strike 
by permitting intolerable conditions to 
develop that put an impossible strain on 
the good faith of labor. 


IT know that labor stands ready to accept 
whatever measures must be taken to 
solve such basic problems as the alloca- 
tion of manpower for the maximum war 
effort. I know that labor is in favor of 
whatever steps are necessary and insists 
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only that legislation and administration 
be soundly conceived and calculated to 
obtain ‘the greatest participation, the 
greatest consultation, and the greatest 
rene from the persons who will be 
affected. 

This is a wor which needs leadership 
from every village or township, city or 
county. You in the American Federation 
of Labor have long operated on a basis 
of maximum local initiative by your local 
union officials. You have succeeded 
because you have shown your people why 
it is to their advantage to accept local 


‘responsibility for all local operations to 


carry out your national policies and pro- 
grams. 

So, in conclusion, I ask your whole- 
hearted help to enable the W. P. B. to 
have the complete support of all your 
people. If you have anything to suggest 
or to criticize, come to our field repre- 
sentatives or to our Washington staff and 
tell us. No one in the Labor Production 
Division has a right to the extravagance 
of being thin-skinned. 

If we are wrong in any issue, we want 
to know about it. If we can do some- 
thing better, we want to know it. If we 
are right on an issue, it helps our people 
to be told so. 


At the same time, when a policy has 
been thrashed over with you, and decided 
upon, I ask your loyal cooperation in 
making it work. In the days when unions 
were forced to strike or were locked out, 
you did your arguing among yourselves 
and then stood shoulder to shoulder, one 
for all and all for one. We ask the same 
union spirit in fighting the war. 

We at the War Production Board, civil- 
ian headquarters for you soldiers of pro- 
duction, ask labor to help us_ establish 
our policies and, once established, to 
march forward with us, to carry out our 
programs. 

American labor and American manage- 
ment and American government have 
joined together to smash the worst cut- 
throat sweatshop competition the world 
has ever known. We have signed up with 
the United Nations. We mean to deliver 
the goods, and we mean to do it as only 
free workers in free nations are capable 
of doing it. 

We know we can do it. Becausé we 
know we can do it we look forward con- 
fidently to a convention day some time 
in the not too distant future, when 
international unions will join in ex- 
tending the hand of fellowship to the 
workers of Europe and Asia, when we 
have struck the shackles from their feet 
and restored them to the freedom and 
dignity which is the right of working 
people everywhere in the world. 


The last time I was in Toronto about 
fifteen months ago, Mrs. Lund and I vis- 
ited the Uniiversity of Toronto and we 


saw there something very impressive that 
shall take me just a moment to tell you 
about. 
tunity to 


If some of you 


have an oppor- 
visit that 


beautiful campus 
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while you are here I would recommend 
that you do so. While we were there, 
President Green, and on that campus 
were inscribed the names of the young 
men who gaves their lives in the last 
World War, and over those names is in- 
scribed in stone the following words that 
l want to leave with you here today: 

“Take these men for your examples. 
Like them, remember that prosperity is 
only for the free and that freedom is the 
sure possession of those men alone who 
have the courage to defend it.’’ 

I know that the six million members 
of the American Federation of Labor will 
have the courage on the production line 
and on the battle line to defend that free- 
dom. Thank you very much. 


President Green: I know you have ap- 
preciated very deeply this inspiring and 
splendid address delivered by Director 
Lund. I want to thank him for coming 
to Toronto and for the address he de- 
livered, and in addition I want to assure 
him that his request for the fullest meas- 
ure of cooperation, assistance and help 
on the part of the American Federation 
of Labor will be fully and completely 
given. That is the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


I extended an invitation to Under 
Secretary of the Navy, James V. For- 
restal, of the United States Navy De- 
partment, to come to Toronto as one of 
our guest speakers. He accepted the in- 
vitation and indicated very great pleasure 
over the receipt of it and that he might 
find it possible to come. However, at the 
last moment something happened and it 
was impossible for him to reach Toronto. 

Nevertheless, he has sent a_ most 
capable representative of the Navy De- 
partment. to represent him, Rear Admiral 
Clark H. Woodward, to address us in his 
place. Admiral Woodward heads the new 
Incentive Division of the United States 
Navy, and he has just flown here from 
Washington for the express purpose of 
visiting with us and delivering his ad- 
dress. I am sure he has an interesting 
message to give us on behalf of the Navy 
Department of the United States. 


Admiral Woodward has had a long and 
distinguished career in the Navy, as you 
will be able to see from the array of 
ribbons on his chest. He is an officer 
with whom the unions of the American 
Federation of Labor have had most pleas- 
ant and cooperative relationships when he 
served as Commandant of the Third 





Naval District in the city of New York. 
I am happy indeed to present to you now 


Admiral Woodward, Chief of the Incen- 
tive Division of the United States Navy. 


REAR ADMIRAL 
CLARK H. WOODWARD 


(Chief, Incentive Division, 
United States Navy) 


President Green, distinguished guests, 
delegates and visitors—l “have noticed 
that there are only a few uniforms in the 
hall, and that reminds me of a little in- 
cident which happened when I was Com- 
mandant of the Third Naval District, 
with headquarters in New York. The 
President of Nicaragua came up to visit 
the World’s Fair, and as Commandant I 
had to pay him an oflicial visit. So I 
dressed up in my fine uniform, gold braid 
and buttons and went over to the Waldorf 
to pay him a visit. Upon the completion 
of a very pleasant little talk I went down 
to wait for my father. A drunk came 
along and thinking Il was the door man 
he said, ‘‘Here, Cap, get me a taxi.’’ 
And of course I drew myself up in all 
my splendor and said, ‘I am an Admiral 
of the Navy.”’ He said, ‘‘Thash all right, 
get me a boat; I’ll ride in your boat.”’ 

It is a very great honor to be here at 
this convention today, and to extend the 
official greetings and best wishes of the 
United States Navy Department to you. 
Originally, it was planned that the Under 
Secretary of the Navy, James V. Forres- 
tal, would speak to you as President 
Green has just stated. But, due to a mat- 
ter of urgent oflicial business, he is unable 
to be here, and he has asked me to speak 
for him. 

The American Federation of Labor is a 
free American trade union organization. 
As you know, it was founded 62 years 
ago on principles which we are now fight- 
ing to preserve Your great organization 
has grown with all other American insti- 
tutions, until it now is stronger in num- 
erical strength and prestige than ever be- 
fore in its history. It therefore has a 
correspondingly greater responsibility to 
its members, and to the general public. 

Your unions and your members enjoy 
the right to bargain collectively, to ex- 
press yourselves freely and openly, and to 
assemble and otherwise function without 
interference. These rights are guaranteed 
to you by the laws of the United States. 
These fundamental rights are also en- 
joyed by the workers of the Dominion of 
Canada and of Great Britain. 

The tension of the times we live in, 
the tempo under which we must produce 
the goods of war and the strain of un- 
usual effort on the part of both manage- 
ment and labor will necessarily produce 
some surface friction. But such friction 
is not suppressed—as in Germany or 
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Japan—by the threats of the secret police. 
In the United States these are being re- 
solved and will be done away with en- 
tirely as the dreadful seriousness of our 
eri becomes clearer to the nations Our 
only friction is with the German and 
Japanese, and this will be eradicted by 
our men at the front. 

In many countries now overrun by the 
Axis—those which have been temporarily 
conquered—working men and women no 
longer enjoy such fundamental rights. The 
Germans and the Japanese deal ruthlessly 
with labor and have an utter disregard 
for the rights of the masses. These 
workers are virtually enslaved, and can 
no longer rely on their trade unions, as 
you can, when labor policies, wages, hours 
and conditions of employment are deter- 
mined. There are no labor negotiations in 
Germany or Japan. The enslaved workers 
cannot express themselves freely and 
openly, or assemble, as you do and are 
doing here today. The penalty for exercis- 
ing these rights in the Axis countries is 
the concentration camp or the firing 
squad. And since these workers are no 
longer free, they look to the United Na- 
tions to remove the yoke of oppression 
and tyranny from their necks. 

Free labor—the American trade union 








“movement—knows this. Free labor knows 


that under a totalitarian or barbaric form 
of government, freedom and liberty do 
not exist. Free labor also knows that 
without these fundamental rights, volun- 
tary trade unionism becomes only a mem- 
ory and a hope for the future. Labor 
has made great strides in the recognition 
of its position in the community and in 
its power. With this recognition ; and 
power there must go, as I am confident 
there will go, the ever increasing sense of 
responsibility. 

So it occurs to me that every delegate 
here, and every member of a labor union 
on the North American continent, knows 
the stakes involved in the great world- 
wide conflict of today. You and I know 
that we must win this war if we are to 
continue to enjoy our liberties and demo- 
cratic way of life. The individual efforts 
of each and every one of us is, therefore, 
essential to our ultimate and overwhelm- 
ing victory. This is everyone’s war— 
capitalists, workers, farmers, lawyers— 
everyone’s stake is the same. 

It must be remembered that we are 
fighting two well armed determined mani- 
acs, one on each side of our nation. They 
are determined to destroy us and impose 
their will upon the rest of the world. 
Therefore, we must fight to kill, for our 
enemies—be they Japanese or Germans— 
know no other language, yield to no other 
argument. The presence of those mur- 
derers and marauders resolves any debate 
as to what we are fighting for. We are 
fighting for our homes, our families, and 
our rights to live, to think and to act 
within decent order of law. 


To insure that victory, we must com- 
pletely cooperate with each other, and 
devote ourselves completely to the war 


effort This is no time to pursue indi- 
vidual ambitions. Every American and 
every agency—government, labor, employ- 
er and military—must pool their energies 
and resources in order to win this war. 
Team work is imperative. We are fight- 
ing for our lives! 

This type of cooperation is best demon- 
strated by the activities of our military 
forces at the various battlefronts. Take 
the Solomons for example. It matters 
not whether our fighter is a soldier, sai: 
or, marine or coast guardsman. Above 
all he is an American, carrying the fight 
to our enemy. The success of our fight- 
ing men, in large part, depends and will 
continue to depend upon their mutual 
cooperation. Landing forces and opera- 
tions need air and naval protection, and 
they’re getting it. Rescue work is not 
confined to special branches of the service. 
The color of the uniform does not mat- 
ter, so long as it is worn by an Ameri- 
can or United Nations fighter. 

Nor does it matter which branch of our 
armed forces sinks an enemy submarine, 
or sinks an enemy battleship or aircraft 
carrier—so long as the job is done. Our 
fighting men will fully and gloriously 
live up to the traditions of American 
soldiers and sailors of the past. 

Team work wins the most battles in 
any war. We have it on the battle front; 
and, we must have it on the home front. 
lt must always be remembered that the 
present war is unlike any other conflict 
in our history. This war is a machine 
war, world-wide in scope. It is also a 
world war of ideals and principles. It is 
apparent, therefore, that cooperation and 
devotion to duty are imperafive to our 
success 








I am not stressing the need of cooper- 
ation because I think that your organi- 
zation is not doing its part. On the con- 
trary, I feel that you and your members 
are doing a great job. But, I do feel that 
your efforts, and those of our other civil- 
ian agencies, must be utilized and syn- 
chronized to a greater degree in prepar- 
ation for the greater offensive operations 
yet to come. We will be ready! You 
must be ready! 

Our soldiers, sailors and marines are 
now fighting the enemy on many fronts. 
Their offensive operations will eventually 
be extended to virtually every continent 
and every ocean — on land, in the air 
and on the sea. Such an undertaking is 
a vast one, to be sure, but it is also a 
necessary and inevitable one. The United 
Nations must and will extend their oper- 
ations. Every country and everyone re- 
sponsible for this un-Godly attack on 
civilization must, and will, be crushed 
completely and finally. 


Manpower and production in vast quan- 
tities will help to determine the outcome 
of this war, and how long the war will 
last. 

Milions of young fighting men are and 
will be required at the many fighting 
fronts throughout the world. More mil- 
lions of men and women will be needed 
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in our war production factories and ship- 
yards. The army of the industrial workers 
will, I hope be ever conscious of their 
obligations to their country, and to the 
boys at the front who are fighting for 
them ana for our American Way of ‘uife. 


With your leadership and cooperation, 
I can visualize increasing production 
levels in our factories throughout the 
country which will amaze the world. We 
have the raw materials. We have the 
natural resources. We have the man- 
power and the ingenuity. And we have 
the will to produce and produce until 
victory is ours! 

I am sure that you realize the hard- 
ships and_ sacrifices that will attend 
this war. There will be casualties at the 
front, and there will be tears and broken 


hearts at home. On the home front, 
you will be called upon to make 
sacrifices, and to deprive yourselves of 


commodities and luxuries which you enjoy 
in normal times. Some may grumble for 
a time. But eventually all of us will be 
happy to endure the hardships incident 
to this war, because we know that our 
cause is right and just, and because we 
know that if we lose this war we will 
lose our fredom, and life without freedom 
is not worthwhile. 

“Luxury as usual’ during this war is 
an impossibility, for we must give our 
boys at the battle fronts all the equipment 
and supplies they need to crush a ruthless 
and brutal enemy. It’s a case of ‘‘kill or 
be killed.’” And the people at home must 
make sacrifices for the armed forces. 


To illustrate this spirit of sacrifice, 
permit me ‘() read to you a portion of an 
interview given by the last Navy Nurse 
to escape from Bataan and Corregidor. 
Her name _is Ensign Ann _ Bernatitus, 
U. S. N. This is what she said on her 
return to this country : 


‘Let me tell you what kind of men 
are doing your fighting for you. They 
were short of guns and short of am- 
munition. They were short of food and 
short of medicine. But they were never 
short of courage. And they were filled 
wit: a spirit of sacrifice that brought 


tears even to our eyes—we who I:new 
them best. 
“Here’s a single example. One ter- 


rible day on Bataan we had 285 patients 
on our o~erating table in 8 hours! An 
avcrage of one patient every two min- 
utes! We first tried to save those who 
still had a chance of surviving, and 
then we took the others as they were 
brought in. One soldier walked in, his 
arm dangling from his shoulder. He -t 
down and quietly waited his turn for 
amputation. Another soldier was 
brought in with his whole abdomen 
blown to bits. He was a goner and he 
knew it! He asked: ‘‘Doctor, is there 
any nope at all?’’ The doctor wantel 
to reassure him and answered, ‘‘We’ll 
do everything we can, my son.’ The 
oldier tried to roll over. He said, ‘‘Doc, 
get me off this table and save one of 
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those other guys who are waliiing and 
still huve a fighting chance.”’ 
“That’s the kind of men we had at 
Bataan! Those men don't deserve to be 
forgotten. They should be remembered 
by every one of you Americans back 
home.”’ 
In those simple words, you have an 
example of what the word, ‘‘sacrifice’’ 
means to our soldiers and sailors. What 
does that word mean to you in this war? 
Speaking for the United States Navy 
Department, I say that we expect you, 
too, to make sacrifices, and we expect to 
get your whole-hearted cooperation. In 
matters of production, we want your as- 
sistance and advice. And we want your 
good will. There may be problems con- 
fronting many of your affiliated unions— 
problems which involve some of the gov- 
ernment agencies—even the Navy De- 
partment. Such problems may be great 
or they may be minor in character. 
Whichever they may be, they certainly 
can be solved. We here and now invite 
you to sit down with us and discuss any 
problems which are retarding production 
of material and weapons for the Navy. 

Each of you, I am sure, is determined 
to help demonstrate to the world that our 
free American way of life is right, that 
our great country will do all that it can 
to maintain our rights and liberties, and 
that when the war is ended no nation or 
combination of nations will ever want 
to test our might again. 


President Green: I thank Admiral 
Woodward sincerely for his kind invita- 
tion extended in behalf of the United 
States Government to sit down with rep- 
resentatives of the Navy Department for 
the purpose of discussing grievances, dis- 
putes and/or common problems. We like 
that open door attitude of the United 
States Navy. We shall avail ourselves 
of it, through the representatives of our 
organizations that work closely together 
in naval and shipyard production, when- 
ever the occasion calls for a conference. 
We are grateful to the Admiral for his 
visit to Toronto. He came by plane all 
the way from Washington for the ex- 
press purpose of bringing this message 
to which you have listened this afternoon. 
We welcome the advice he gave us and 
we are pleased with the address which 
he delivered. 


Thank you so much, Admiral. 


SPECIAL ORDER — REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Woll, 


Chairman of _ the 
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Committee on Resolutions, 
nouncement. 


Vice-President Woll: The Committee on 
Resolutions is ready to report on Monday 
morning, and I move that the hour of 
10.30 o’clock be set aside as a _ special 
order to receive the report of the com- 
mittee. 


for an an- 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

President Green: -Now in accordance 
with the announcement I made yesterday, 
we will listen to a radio transcription of 
the address delivered by Vice-President 
Tobin at Chicago a short time ago. You 
will recall that in that address he told 
the story of his recent trip to Great 
Britain. ; 


ADDRESS OF DANIEL J. TOBIN 


(Delivered over nation-wide radio 
-hook-up on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 26, 1942, and repeated over 
public address system for the 
assembled delegates and guests 
of the convention.) 


I address myself to the men and women 
of America in the hope that I may be able 
to throw some light on the conditions ob- 
taining in England at this crucial hour, 
between labor, capital and government. 
Some statements may seem to you—as 
they are to me—unpleasant; they imay be 
misinterpreted by the enemies of labor and 
by certain labor men; they may be chal- 
lenged by extremists; but those statements 
are based on my observations and con- 
tacts. 


I was requested by the President of 
the United States to go to England, look 
into the labor problems, and report back 
to the American people, especially to the 
workers. 


I was elected by tne executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
represent that organization and carry its 
message and greetings to the British 
Trades Union Congress at its meeting in 
Blackpool, England, which opened on 
Labor Day. 


I left the United States by airplane on 
Saturday morning, August 22, and ar- 
rived on the other side of the Atlantic on 
the ‘following morning, changing planes 
within a couple of hours for England. I 
arrived in London at 6.00 o'clock Sunday 
evening, August 23, and was met at the 
‘train by Ambassador Winant. In my 
hotel we went over the entire picture and 
he gave me intimate information relative 
to conditions obtaining. The next day I 
met with Ernest Bevin, minister of labor, 
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in his offices. I have known Mr. Bevin 
for 25 years, and I received from him 
much information as to the method of 
procedure and the conditions dealing with 
his postiion. 

I also met him on several occasions 
afterwards and he explained to me first 
how the cost of living was kept down in 
Isngland, and I was astounded with the 
information that the cost of living—-which 
is a serious menace confronting our people 
in America—has risen only one per cent 
over a period of thirteen months in Eng- 
land. 

Before definite action had been taken 
by the government, through the office of 
the Minister of Foods, the cost of living 
was running away with them, as it has 
done in our country. It had increased 
over 12 per cent in the previous 12 months. 

The government has taken full control 
of nearly all food products, and _ those 
food products are rationed scrupulously 
to the masses of the people. I found that 
in a restaurant which the workers would 
patronize, the food was as good as it was 
in the leading hotels, the difference being 
the price was much less. 

I repeat, food is very strictly rationed, 
but I was in England shortly after the 
ending of the last war and Mr. Roberts, 
a labor man, was theh deputy food com- 
missioner. 

He gave me some glaring, frightful facts 
as to the danger to England because of 
the food situation at that time. As a 
result of that, England hag been storing 
away large quantities of durable foods; 
and I say to you now that England will 
not be short of food, with our assistance, 
but will be short of varieties of food, even 
if the war lasts for several years. 

Every inch of usable soil has been 
turned over to the production of food. 
Farmers or their helpers are not taken 
from the farms unless they can be spared. 
There is no such thing as one employment 
inducing workers in other employments to 
leave for better wages. When workers are 
sent from one point to another their car- 
fares are paid and certain extra living 
allowances are made. 

There is a stabilization of wages based 
on the cost of living, although there have 
been—and are now—some few advances 
in wages where it has been found neces- 
sary to advance wages in cases that are 
exceptionally deserving. For instance, if 
miners’ wages are slightly raised, the 
operators are permitted to slightly in- 
crease the price of coal. 

Then the government may reduce the 
price of meat or something else, to offset 
the increased cost of coal. The govern- 
ment has the power to subsidize an in- 
dustry where the price to the consumer 
is reduced in order to protect that in- 





dustry and maintain the moderate, reason- 
able profits of operation. 

There are very few stoppages of work. 
Here and there unions will kick over the 
traces and, in violation of the rules gov- 
erning their procedure, 


cease work. In 
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such instances the officers of the unions 
denounce the strike, force public opinion 
against the action, backed by the Minister 
of Labor, and usually the strike lasts 
but a few days. 

Where unlawful strikes occur in viola- 
tion of the rules and against the advice 
of the officers, the agitators within the 
union, who, in some instances, can in- 
fluence large numbers, are sought out and 
there are methods by which such dis- 
turbers are either sent to other employ- 
ments, reshuffled for the draft or mili- 
tary service, or if necessary placed out 
of reach of an opportunity to create 
trouble. 

Labor may say that this is dangerous. 
There are no classes of people in the 
world, including our own, that are more 
jealous of their freedom than the British 
workers. The leaders of labor fully under- 
stand that they are not surrendering any 
of their rights. 

They are merely, because of the dangers 
confronting them, suspending’ certain 
rights during the war. 

Groups of individuals going on strike in 
England in violation of the existing rules 
governing strikes, are almost considered 
as enemies of their country. The same is 
true of employers. Any employer who 
refuses to abide by the final decisions of 
the bureaus of adjustment set up under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Labor can 
be prosecuted and sentenced to prison if 
necessary. 

There could be no such instance in Eng- 
land as obtained some months ago in a 
certain establishment in Boston, where 
the employers refused to abide by_ the 
decision of the War Labor Board. Such 
employers, I repeat, would be prosecuted, 
found guilty, and in addition, would be 
despised by all classes, including business 
interests. 

Absenteeism is another matter that is 
seriously dealt with. Absenteeism means 
persons staying away from their work 
without just cause or reason. During my 
stay in England there were instances of 
this before courts and in each case the 
individual was what we might call wil- 
fully lazy, negligent, and could give no 
sound reason for absence. 

In some instances, the individual was 
fined and imprisoned. This prevails but 
very little. There is a feeling that it pre- 
vails more amongst the female workers 
than amongst the men. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
married women who have one child or 
one dependant and whose husbands are 
also in the military forces, who are em- 
ployed in every possible kind of work 
dealing with the war. All single women 
are subject to any draft for service, ex- 
cept carrying arms, the same as men. 





For instance, I found women in muni- 
tions plants doing the work of men. In 
large production bomber plants I found 
60 per cent. of the employees were wo- 
men. I found women doing intricate 
mechanical work that almost astounded 


me, I found 


cranes, 


Those women, many of them with high 
school educations, who never had done 
this work before, were trained to become 
competent workers in a_ period of six 
months. The main woman operator has 
an assistant, who serves a kind of ap- 
prenticeship, and in a short period the 
apprentice becomes an operator. 

I talked to some of these women. 

The average age is about 25 years. Most 
of them never worked at manual labor; 
many of them come from well-to-do fam- 
ilies! but the spirit of patriotism and 
their realization of the great dangers con- 
fronting their nation is so great that I 
failed to find one person in the hundreds 
to whom I made myself known as the 
representative of the workers—I repeat, 
not one of them had any complaint. 

This next statement is not going to be 
appreciated by labor, and it will be wil- 
fully misinterpreted by the enemies of 
labor. The statement is that the aver- 
age working hours for all classes of work- 
ers in defense employment is about 53 
hours per week. Overtime is paid after 
48 hours. Those defense plant industries, 
many of them, are some distance from the 
cities and towns. Consequently the work- 
er has to spend an hour, in many cases, 
getting to his employment and returning. 

Malnutrition has been one of the ser- 
ious problems confronting the British 
people, especially the leaders of the gov- 
ernment. They fully understand that men 
and women who are giving so much 
energy and time and strength, six days 
a week, must not be permitted to let the 
body wear out. 

Consequently in most large factories 
there are established restaurants where 
substantial meals are supplied the workers 
at a very reasonable price. For those eat- 
ing in these restaurants, the amount con- 
sumed is not deducted from their regular 
rations at home. 


Most of the workers that I have seen, 
except in the congested districts in Lon- 
don, seem healthy. They all realize that 
this war may last not one, but two, three 
or four years, and that they cannot wear 
out the human machinery during the next 
year. 

Remember that England has been in this 
war for the past three years. Remember 
also that they have suffered beyond the 
possibility of any speaker to explain. 

The mental agonies of the masses of the 
people who have suffered death and para- 
lysis in their families and the destruction 
of their property, is impossible to explain 
by word or pen. You would have to be 
there and see the conditions in order to 
have any understanding of the serious 
menace confronting the nation and the 
problems of the people. 


The second front is talked of there, the 
same as here. The people of England not 
only favor a second front, but a third and 
fourth front. But not the kind of second 
front contemplated by extremists, who 


women running electric 
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think only of one spot and forget the 
safety of England and other countries. 


Those who believe the only second front 
would be to cross the channel from Dover 
and lose a million men and_ valuable 
equipment that could not be replaced, en- 
danger England and the rest of the 
United Nations. 

Germany has powerful fortifications and 
half a million trained men on the other 
side waiting for the onslaught. England 
and the United States, they believe, will 
strike where it is safest when the time is 
ripe and they are fully ready. The Brit- 
ish workers are satisfied to let those train- 
ed leaders who are running the war con- 


tinue to do so. The British workers 
trust, believe and have confidence in 
them. 


All general orders sent out by the gov- 
ernment are supported fully by the work- 
ers. Nearly all of the workers are taxed 
on their incomes, and all workers have de- 
ducted from their salaries a_ certain 
amount, depending upon their earnings, 
for the purchase of what we would call 
in our country War Bonds. 


There is no complaint, and the people 
realize that they are putting a little 
money away for the days of depression 
or confusion which they are sure will 
obtain at the ending of this great world 
conflict, even if their country is success- 
ful in the struggle, which they are con- 
fident it will be. 


There is a tax on almost everything 
except on the necessities of life. When 
you are in England five days you must 
have coupons for food. You cannot buy 
clothing of any kind without coupons. I 
was three days trying to get a box of 
matches in two leading hotels. Intoxi- 
cating liquors, with the exception of beer 
reduced in strength, are at a premium. 
The workers are not dissatisfied and are 
not complaining. 

Now some people will construe the pre- 
vious statements as meaning that we in 
America, the workers of our country, are 
not doing our share. First let me say 
that when we have been three years in 
the war, or before that time—as is now 
the condition in England—we, too, may be 
short of labor. 


At the present time there is no such 
shortage of labor in our country as there 
is in England. They are going over 
every class to see where that person will 
be more useful in this great struggle of 
England to maintain her freedom, and 
from day to day changes are made in 
employment; all under the supervision of 
the Minister of Labor, and there are no 
complaints. 


They take it for granted; this is their 
fight. They are fighting for their homes 
and they will accept the orders given 
and the decisions made as soldiers in the 
ranks of the civilian workers. The Minis- 
ter of Labor also cannot only delegate 
workers from one kind of employment to 
another, but from place to place. Of 
course it must be understood that Eng- 
land is not a large country. 
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I was informed that Mr. Bevin would 
not accept the position that he holds un- 
less he was given full power by the 
Prime Minister and the cabinet to have 
full charge of his job, without being set 
aside by other individuals. In other 
words, there is no conflict in the cabinet 
departments over authority, and there is 
no such things as one department over- 
lapping the other. To my mind this has 
been somewhat the cause of the great 
success of the struggle of England. 

Taxation is beyond understanding to 
the average American. As I said before, 
everyone is taxed, and taxed heavily. At 
a dinner tendered to me by Lord Beaver- 
brook, at which were present over 20 of 
the leading business men and manufac- 
turers of England with offices in London 
and outside, I was astounded at the in- 
formation I received as to their taxation. 

For instance, I was advised of a state- 
ment made by Sir Kingsley Wood, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that only 80 
people in Britain now receive over $25,000 
a year, while in 193 three years ago, 
there were 7,000 receiving over $25,000 a 
year. 

The earnings of corporations and 
wealthy individuals have been almost so 
thoroughly taken away by taxation that 
it amounts to almost complete confisca- 
tion of salaries and profits. Still those 
big men do not complain; they know what 
would happen if England is crushed. 

There is so very little opportunity for 
the workers to spend their money that 
amusements, such as picture shows, are 
overcrowded. There is a small sprinkling 
of people who say—‘‘Well, we are saving 
something for the government, but after 
all, how do we know whether this money 
will be quite so valuable two or three 
years from now?” 

Then again, the hunger for something 
to change their thoughts from their con- 
tinuous daily work encourages the pa- 
tronage of places of amusement; but 
complete sobriety and temperance pre- 
vails. There is no indulgence of any 
kind in any amusement that would render 
the individual conspicuous. 


It is needless for me to say that the 
British people are so exceptionally grate- 
ful to America and are so thoroughly 
prayerful for our continued and increased 
assistance that it would be impossible to 
understand unless you heard them ex- 
press themselves. 

From every .point I endeavored to get 
the feeling of the common people—in the 
corner taphouses, in the restaurants, on 
the busses and streetcars and in the 
shops and factories. The prayer of even 
those who are partially numbed from 
war, as well as those in high positions 
in government and industry, is that the 
United States will continue to be helpful. 

The press of England is playing the 
game 100 per cent with the government. 
Newspapers, of course, have been cut 
down to almost nothing. But no news- 








paper dares to use the war for political 
They 


or vengeful purposes. realize that 
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the people would protest, if they had any 
desire, which they have not, to be un- 
justly critical. 1 wonder why we could 
not improve this situation in our own 
country ? 

If a small strike takes place in Eng- 
land, it isn’t headlined, stating that the 
workers are untrue to the government and 
that the leaders have broken their 
pledges. [t is isolated in a corner of the 
paper; and this has a great tendency to 
prevent stoppages of work. 

The largest membership ever enjoyed 
by the Trades Union Congress of England 
—over five million—now obtains. There 
is some hesitation about taking the in- 
numerable workers who have been taken 
from other employments, into the organ- 
izations which now have jurisdiction. 

They are thinking of the return of the 
men in the service The workers them- 
selves seek admission to the unions im- 
mediately when they are qualified for 
membership There are few  jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

If not adjusted amongst themselves, 
they usually are submitted to a referee 
whose decison is final and binding. Of 
course they have no conflicting organiza- 
tions such as we have in our country, and 
over there they magnify unnecessarily the 
division in labor in this country, which I 
endeavored to clear up as best I could. 
They appreciated the information | gave 
that both great organizations of labor in 
America were supporting our government 
100 per cent in this great conflict. 

Prime Minister Churchill wag very gen- 
erous in answering questions and in giv- 
ing me information, which I cannot dis- 
close except to the President lest it be 
used by our enemies; and all through a 
luncheon lasting two hours he enlightened 
me on many points that very few in our 
country, with the exception of govern- 
mental officials, fully understand. 

He explained to me many matters per- 
taining to Russia. (He had just returned 
from Russia.) I was somewhat encour- 
aged as to the future. The general con- 
sensus of opinion in England is that Rus- 
sia will hold out although she may be 
driven back, but that she will never sur- 
render, no matter how difficult it may 
be for the Russian people—and they are 
being subjected to awful sufferings—but 
they are gallantly fighting day after day, 
and although losing many important 
points, they are preparing for their with- 
drawal. , 

Mr. Churchill has the confidence and 
esteem of almost all the people. Labor 
unanimously pledged its support and ap- 
proval of him. 


I found no man or woman in England 
who believes they are going to lose the 
war. I also found no man or woman in 
England who believes this war will be 
ended in a year or two. They are gird- 
ing themselves for a long struggle, and 
they expect that next winter when the 
drive by the Nazis into Russia muy cease 
temporarily, London and_ other com- 
mercial cities will again be bombed. But 


their protective resources have been so 
thoroughly improved and _ revolutionized 
that they are confident that the destruc- 
tion of life and preperty will be much less 
than before. 

American troops deserve a word of com- 
mendation. I met many of the men and 
many of the officers, but especially I 
talked to the people of England and to 
some people from the north of Ireland 
wio were in some of my meetings; and 
all of them joined unanimously in prais- 
ing the conduct, behavior, manliness and 
decency of our American troops. 

So if any of you have a brother or a 
son across the seas, be assured that the 
people of England are grateful for the 
sacrifices you are making and are happy 
and proud of the conduct of the Ameri- 
can forces. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize or im- 
plore our working people as to the neces- 
sity of making greater sacrifices, if called 
upon, in the interests of this great world 
struggle. My appeal is also directed to 
the men of business. 

I desire to say to them that they must 
do like the business men of England—be 
governed by decisions and do nothing to 
irritate the workers to the end that they 
may cause dissatisfaction amongst the 
toilers; and that eventually all questions 
at issue between capital and labor should 
be subjected to decision b govern- 
mental tribunals; and that the leaders 
of our country should be supported, 
not because _ they are Democrats 
or Republicans, but because they are 
in charge of the running of this great 
struggle for the salvation of civilization; 
and that first, last and always, not only 
are these other countries that are now de- 
stroyed and ravaged praying night and 
day that they might be successful, but 
that the 44 million people in England, 
mostly the toilers, are looking with eager 
eyes and nervous hearts to the actions of 
the American workers and employers. 


The business men and governmental 
authorities of England know that unless 
we keep on rendering greater and greater 
assistance and making greater and greater 
sacrifices, the struggle will be prolonged 
indefinitely. And there is a possibility of 
defeat. 

The Labor Party of England, which is 
the opposition party to the government, 
is devoting its entire energies towards 
helping the government in this struggle. 
Politics as we know it in this country is 
almost eliminated over there. They feel 
that there is a greater prize at stake—the 
prize of liberty. 


They are to be commended, and they 
wonder, and you cannot blame them—and 
I am now talking about all classes in Eng- 
land after meeting the highest amongst 
employers and governmental authorities 
as well as the leaders and the rank and 
file of labor over a period of four weeks— 
I repeat, they wonder and are mystified 
by our political and labor misunderstand- 
ings in the United States. 


The last appeal to me from the great 
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Congress of Labor was the hope and the 
prayer that peace in labor would prevail 
in the near future in our country, and 
that pending a permanent peace, every 
working man and woman in America 
would continue to give their unselfish sup- 
port to the struggle for liberty in which 
the people of England and the United 
States are now engaged, and that I en- 
deavor to explain to the American workers 
that if England falls, the United States 
cannot stand alone. 


They fully understand the treachery and 
danger of Japan, but they also clearly 
understand that the monster Hitler and 
the German machine is responsible for 
every act of Japan; and the English 
people are determined when they destroy 
Hitlerism they will throw their full re- 
sources against Japan. 


From the masses of the people of Eng- 
land, from employers, from political 
leaders, from the organized labor leaders, 
and from those that are unorganized—on 
their request I bring this appeal to you: 
that you forget grievances and misunder- 
standings amongst -the workers in order 
that we may more thoroughly unite in 
this great world struggle to save them 
and bring liberty back to the other na- 
tions that have been destroyed. 


Ahd to the employers of the nation, 
again speaking for the people of Britain, 
I appeal that you forget luxuries, profits 
and the building up of future businesses 
for the moment. so that. all ‘oininge hands, 
backing our government in this great 
struggle, we may be successful in once 
again seeing the light of victory, thereby 
re-establishing the conditions of freedom 
and opportunity and justice which have 
prevailed before that human liberty a 
freedom were threatened and endone 
by the inhuman monsters cemented et 


the militaristic forces of Germany and 
Japan. 
And as a last personal opinion, based 


on expressions from men in high and low 
places in England, I say to you that un- 
less you do this, you and IT and all of us 
are in danger of losing that which we 
now cherish more than life—not wealth, 
but liberty and freedom. 

This is the message I bring you from 
Britain. 

President Green: I am sure we all deeply 
appreciate the opportunity of listening to 
this constructive radio address delivered 
by Vice-President Tobin. It was instruc- 


tive, informative and inspiring. 
We will now resume the regular order 
of business. The Chair recognizes 


3rother Witten for an announcement. 


Announcements 


Delegate Witten, Norfolk (Va.), Central 
Labor Union: I want to speak particu- 
larly to those delegates who represent 
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Central Labor Unions. There seems to 
have been some misunderstanding yester- 
day as to the time and place of our 
meeting. So we have decided to hold the 
meeting immediately following this ses- 
sion here in front of the platform, as 
soon as this session adjourns. We would 
like to see all the delegates representing 
Central Labor Unions meeting down here 
in front of the speaker’s stand. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Vice-President Harrison for an announce- 
ment. 

Vice-President Harrison: There will be 
a meeting of the Committee on Education 
for just a few moments at the close of 
this session inside the door to my right 
hand here at the right hand side of the 


convention hall. There will also be a 
further meeting of the Committee on 
Education tomorrow morning at ten 


o’clock in Room 7 on the mezzanine floor 
of this hotel. Any delegate who may 
have any business with that committee 
is invited to come and appear before it 
at that time. We hope that we can 
finish the report of the Committee on 
Education tomorrow and have it ready 
for submission to the convention early 
next week. 


All the members of the committee are 
asked to attend a brief session of the 
committee immediately on adjournment of 
the convention just inside the door at the 
right of the hall. 


President Green: We will now be privi- 
leged to listen to an address from Judge 
Padway, the General Counsel of the 
American Federation of Labor. We al- 
ways listen with interest and advantage 
to the splendid addresses which he has 
delivered to the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. He al- 
ways touches upon questions of legal 
matters in which labor is interested in 
such a way as to urge our deep feelings 
of appreciation. 

I am now going to present to you our 
General Counsel, Judge Padway. 


JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


(General Counsel, American Fed- 
eration of Labor) 


Mr. President, Delegates, Ladies and 


Gentlemen: in addressing the Convention 
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in previous years, particularly in relation 
to legislation and court decisions as they 
affect labor, I was able to present a rather 
favorable picture respecting labor prob- 
lems. This was due to the fact that 
many adverse decisions of lower courts 
affecting labor were reversed by the 
higher courts, and particularly by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
lower courts, therefore, being bound to 
follow the decisions of the higher courts, 
thereafter rendered a number of favorable 
decisions in labor cases. 

Insofar as the lower courts are con- 
cerned, the past year has shown a definite 
trend in favor of labor. However, I regret 
to say that for some _ unexplainable 
reason the higher courts, particularly the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
several five to four adverse decisions has 
to a great degree destroyed labor's rights. 
Insofar as the United States Supreme 
Court is concerned, the past year demon- 
strates an anti labor trend, and this anti 
labor trend reflected itself quickly in 
several decisions of lower courts and state 
supreme courts. 

It may well be that the persistent false 


and unfounded attacks upon organized 
labor by some members of state legis- 
latures and some members of Congress 


have influenced some of our judges. 

Firct, I would like to direct your atten- 
tion to certain suits which were instituted 
in some of the southern states by public 
officials and employers, which are unique 
and manifest a new method of legal attack 
upon the rights of organized labor. 


FLORIDA ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ATTEMPTS TO OUTLAW 
CLOSED SHOP CONTRACTS 


Tampa Shipbuilding Co. Case 


The outstanding case is one commenced 
by Attorney General Watson of the State 
of Florida. This official has endeavored 
to outlaw any and all closed shop con- 
tracts. He launched a campaign against 
organized labor, centering his attack par- 
ticularly on the closed shop contract. 
After he had made a number of 
public speeches on the subject he pre- 
pared and caused to be introduced in the 
last legislature of the State of Florida, 
a bill outlawing all closed shop contracts. 
This bill did not pass. In June of this 
year he instituted a suit technically known 
as a “‘quo warranto’’ proceeding against 
the Tampa Shipbuilding Company to have 
the court declare invalid the closed shop 
contract entered into between the Tampa 





Shipbuilding Company and fourteen 
unions affiliated with the Metal Trades 
Council. 


The reason for instituting a ‘‘quo war- 
ranto’’ proceeding was to enable the At- 
torney General to start the suit in the 
name of the state against the shipbuild- 
ing company alone, without making any 
of the unions a party to the lawsuit. 
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What he sought to do was to have the 
court declare that it was contrary to the 
public policy of the State of Florida to 
permit any corporation chartered by the 
state to enter into a closed shop con- 
tract. He thereupon asked the court to 
invalidate this contract. 

I was assigned by’ President Green to 
handle this case in association with State 
Senator Sheldon who was retained by the 
local unions. Naturally the first thing 
we sought to do was to become parties 
to the case in order to present our rights 
in the matter and protect the contract. 
However, the Attorney General opposed 
our entrance into the case and com- 
pelled us to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the Supreme Court in what 
is known as a ‘‘writ of prohibition,’’ that 
is, we sought a writ to prohibit the trial 
judge from going on with the case un- 
less we were permitted to be made parties. 
By a four to three decision the Supreme 
Court held that it could not grant the 
writ of prohibition. However, it became 
known that the judges looked with dis- 
favor upon a suit being brought by the 


Attorney General to invalidate the con- 
tract of an employer and labor unions 
freely entered into, without the unions 


being made parties to the proceeding. 
Thereupon the Attorney General withdrew 
his objections to our entrance into the 
cause and the unions have now been made 


parties and the case set for trial early 
in November. 
We have acquired reliable information 


that a southern manufacturers’ association 
is really back of this suit. What they 
seek is to obtain a precedent from the 
Florida Supreme Court, which they hope 
will be rendily followed by other State 
Supreme Courts, invalidating all closed 
shop contracts on the ground of public 
policy. For instance, this would mean 
that closed shop contracts in the cigar 
making industry, which has been in ¢ 
istence for many years, could no long 
be made. It would mean that the closed 
shop ship building contracts, approved 
by the Navy Department, could not be 
entered into. Tt would mean jurisdictional 








strife, and, of course, would be an aid 
in the promotion of company union- 
ism. 


Moore Pipe & Sprinkler Co. Case 


The Attorney General was not satisfied 
with the Tampa suit, but a week or two 
later commenced another similar suit on 
behalf of the State of Florida against 
the Moore Pipe and Sprinkler Company 
to invalidate a closed shop. contract 
between the company and the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steam Fitters 
of the United States and Canada. Here 
again he opposed a request for the union 
to be made a party to the suit. How- 
ever. after the decision came down from 
the Florida Supreme Court in the Tampa 
Shipbuilding Company case he withdrew 
his objection, and the union has been 
made a party. 
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The Tampa case will be argued in 
November. We hope we will be success- 
ful in our contention before the trial 
judge that the closed shop contract, vol- 
untarily entered into between the employ- 
er and the union, is valid and binding, 
and cannot be destroyed on the alleged 


theory that it is against public policy. 


TEXAS EMPLOYER SEEKS TO 
RESTRAIN UNION ORGANIZA- 
TION ON THEORY IT INTER- 
FERES WITH WAR PRODUCTION 


About the same time the Tampa Ship- 
building Company case was _ started, 
another suit was started in the Texas 
Federal courts to prohibit a union from 
organizing workers employed in a war 
production plant on the ground that the 
work of organization caused the men to 
be distracted, thus lowering their effi- 
ciency, and thus interfering with produc- 
tion. : 

This suit was commenced by the Amer- 
ican Manufacturing Company, a company 
formerly engaged in the manufacture of 
oil. field supplies, against the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. . The 
company has a long history of anti laboi 
policy. The Labor Board had found it 
guilty of unfair labor practices. In spite 
of tremendous efforts on the part of the 
company to prevent organization, the 
machinists were able to enroll a large 
number of workers as members of its 
union. Even though this company was 
ordered to dissolve its company dominat- 
ed union and to reinstate discharged em- 
ployees with back pay, it nevertheless 
persisted in its efforts to defeat unioni- 
zation. As a result of the declaration 
of war, being engaged in war produc- 
tion, it launched a new attack upon the 
International Association of Machinists. 
It commenced a suit before the United 
States District Court at Dallas, Texas. 
1 think you will get the significance of 
this suit if I read to you one paragraph 
of the complaint filed in court. It reads: 

“Defendant Association (Machinists 

Union) has within the last month in- 

stituted a membership drive among 

complaiinant’s employees. Through its 
paid organizers and workers said Asso- 
ciation is attempting to induce all em- 

ployees to join the said Association . 

An unrestricted membership drive of 

said Association, through its paid or- 

ganizers and workers will distract the 
employees from their vital work, will 
lead to friction and dissension, and 
might cause an interruption in the pro- 





duction. of defense materials. In view 


of the“ unlimited national emergency. 
and the vital necessity for uninterrupt- 
ed production of war materials, com- 
plainant asks that this court, as quickly 
as possible, declare the rights and the 


legal relations of complainant and of 


the defendant Association with refer 


ence to this threatened union member- 

ship drive.”’ 

You will observe that here again the 
real basis of the attack is not only to 
prevent organization, but to prohibit the 
closed shop. Note the words ‘‘through its 
paid organizers and workers the _ Inter- 
national Association of Machinists is at- 
tempting to induce all employees to join 
said association.” Naturally the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists fought 
this legal attack upon its right to 
organize. 

I should also tell you that in this suit 
the company made the National Labor 
telations Board a party and sought to 
probibit it from examining the company’s 
records to prevent discovery of violations 
of the National Labor Relations Act. The 
company claimed that its records per- 
tained to war orders and were not open 
to inspection. 

I went to Dallas and presented argu- 
ment in the case before the Federal 
Judge in July. The Judge held with the 
company insofar as the National Labor 
telations Board was concerned. It held 
that the company was not obliged to ex- 
hibit its records to the Board because 
those records pertained to war produc- 
tion. The National Labor’ Relations 
Board is now appealing this order to 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Insofar as the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists is concerned, the Judge 
held with us to the effect that organiza- 
tion could not be prohibited and that the 
Machinists Union had the right to con- 
tinue with its organizational program. 
The Judge, however, made one restriction, 
and that is that the Machinists Union 
organizers would not be permitted to per- 
suade the employees of .the American 
Manufacturing Company to leave their 
employment and seek work elsewhere. 
ile did not say that the employees them- 
selves could not quit. He agreed that 
under the present state of the law any 
employee could quit his employment and 
so elsewhere, but he did hold that the 
Machinists’ organizers must not induce 
and persuade them to do so. In all 
other respects, he said, organization may 
proceed, even to the extent of enrolling 
all of the employees in the union. 


CALIFORNIA LIBEL SUITS 


A third class of suits are unique be- 
cause past history indicates that there 
has been very little resort to this char- 
acter of attack on the part of employers 
against trade unions. The suits I refer 
to are three or four commenced in the 
past year in the State of California, par- 
ticularly in the region of San Francisco. 
There the employers commenced suits 
against the Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers locals for money damages on the 
basis that the employer was libeled and 
slandered. The employer commencing the 
suits alleged that pickets on a picket line 
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the operation of a particular restaurant, 
(the employees of which were on 
and its method of disposing of food. 


Another suit similar in character was 
commenced against a local Teamsters 
Union in California. Both cases were 
submitted by the trial court to a jury, 
and in each instance the jury found 
against the union and in favor of the 
employer. In the Teamster case dam- 
ages were awarded in the sum of $10,000 
In the Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
case damages were awarded in the sum 
of $30,000. In both instances the lawyers 
handling the case made motions for a 
new trial, and, fortunately for the unions, 
the trial judges granted the motions. 
However, in the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers case the employer has appealed 
from the order of the trial judge grant- 
ing a new trial, and I have been directed 
by President Florg to join with the local 
counsel in presenting and arguing this 
aces before the Supreme Court of Cali- 
ornia. 


I call these cases to your attention be- 
cause of the serious implications. If a 
local union, or a joint council, or an In- 
ternational Union, can be held liable for 
the unauthorized derogatory remarks of a 
picket, then our treasuries can be in- 


vaded, large damages may be recovered, . 


and the employer ma‘ have found a meth- 
od of destroying traue unions. 


These three southern cases, the Tampa 
Shipbuilding Company case seeking to 
outlaw all closed shop contracts on the 
theory that they are against public policy, 
the Texas case seeking to restrain union 
organization on the theory that it inter- 
feres with war production, and the Cali- 
fornia cases seeking to impose large judg- 
ments for damages against unions for al- 
leged slanderous remarks of a picket or 
pickets, constitute a new method of at- 
tack upon the rights of organized labor 
which presents serious legal problems. 


The cases are still in the courts in the 
process of litigation. Of course in the 
Texas case the Machinists Union was 
successful in the lower court and there 
is no necessity for an appeal. In the 
Florida and California cases I am hope- 
ful that we will prevail. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT DECISIONS 


As I stated to you in my opening re- 
marks several important decisions affect- 
ing labor were handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court in the past 
term, and to say the least, they are de- 
trimental to the interests of labor. These 
decisions are disappointing. not so much 
because the cases were lost, but because 
of the fact that they are five to four de- 
cisions, and Judges whom we believed to 
be liberal have shown a definite conser- 
vative trend. If one of these liberals 
would have joined with the other four, the 


strike) 
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had made derogatory remarks concerning adverse principles would not have been 


established. The conservative viewpoint 
expressed in these cases is by Chief Jus- 
tice Stone, Justices Roberts, Frankfurter, 
Byrnes and Jackson. The liberal view- 
point is expressed by Justices Black, Reed, 
Douglas and Murphy. These four last 
named Justices have remained true to 
their previously expressed concepts of con- 
stitutional rights. To find Justice Frank- 
furter supporting conservative views in 
opposition to Justices Black, Reed, Doug- 
las and Murphy is strange indeed. The 
outstanding decision in the five to four 
elassification affecting labor’s rights ad- 
versely, is the RITTER CASE. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Local 213 and Painters Local No. 
130 vs. Ritier‘s Cafe 


The case was tried by the counsel for 
the Texas State I"ederation of Labor, Mr. 
Sewall Myer. He presented the case in 
an excellent manner, but the Texas Su- 
preme Court decided against him on the 
theory that the case did not present a 
lawful labor dispute. ‘At the request of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor 
President Green assigned me to assist in 
the presentation of the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


The Texes courts issued an injunction 
prohibiting members of locals of the 
Carpenters and Painters Unions from 
peacefully picketing the restaurant of a 
man by the name of Ritter, who had 
engaged a non-union contractor to erect 
another building for him a mile and a 
half away from his restaurant business. 
Before the building contract was let by 
Ritter, the unions had requested him to 
employ a union contractor, which he re- 
fused to do. 


In a five to four decision the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld the 
Texas Courts. The majority opinion, 
written by Justice Frankfurter, held that 
the injunction was justified because the 
restaurant was not involved in the lIsbor 
dispute. Justice Frankfurter, in effect, 
said that although Ritter was employing 
a non-union contractor and his building 
was being erected by non-union workers, 
yet his restaurant business or any other 
business conducted by him was immune 
from ordinary and peaceful union pres- 
sure, He declared that the non-union 
contractor was the real adversary of the 


union, and that Ritter was a ‘‘neutral”’ 
in the controversy. 
This is a r:ost unfortunate decision 


because under this doctrine, as pointed out 
by Justice Reed in his dissent. the unions 
ecanld not have 9 picketed titter even 
though he was erecting an addition to 
his present restaurant. As I have stated, 


Justices Black, Reed, Douglas’ and 
Murpry dissented. Justice wkweed and 
Justice Black wrote separate dissenting 


Justice Black said: 


opinions. 
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“I am unable to agree that the contro- 
versy which prompted the unions to give 
publicity to the facts was no more than a 
private quarrel between the union and the 
non-union contractor. Whether members or 
non-members of the building trades unions 
are employed is known to depend to a large 
extent upon the attitude of building con- 
tractors. Their attitude can be greatly in- 
fluenced by those with whom they do busi- 
ness. Disputes between one or two unions 
and one contractor over the merits and justice 
of Union as opposed to non-union systems of 
employment are but a part of the nationwide 
controversy over the subject. I can see no 
reason why members of the public should 
be deprived of any opportunity to get informa- 
tion which might enable them to use their 
influence to tip the scales in favor of the side 
they think is right. 

“If there had been any doubt before, 
I should have thought that our decision in 
THORNHILL v. ALABAMA, 310 U. S. 88, 
settled the question.” 

Justice Reed said as follows: 


“‘We are of the view that the right of 
free speech upheld in these decisions 
requires Texas to permit the publicizing 
‘of the dissatisfaction over Mr. Ritter’s 
contract for his new building. Until 
today orderly, regulated picketing has 
been within the protection of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Such picketing was 
obviously disadvantageous to the busi- 
ness affected. In balancing social ad- 
vantages it has been felt that the pre- 
servation of free speech in labor dis- 
putes wus more important than the 
freedom vf enterprise from the burdens 
of the picket line. It was a limitation 
on state power to deal as it pleased 
with lubor disputes; a limitation con- 
sented to by the state when it became 
a part of the nation and one of precisely 
the sume qualitv as those enforced in 
CARLSON, THORNHILL and SWING.” 


My amazement increases when we recall 
that only a little over a year before this 
decision by Justice Frankfurter he wrote 
the opinion in the SWING case. wherein 
he set forth an absolutely contrary doc- 
trine, and it may be well at this time to 
read one paragraph from his decision in 
the SWING case, which will emphasize 
to you better than I can the switch by 
Justice Frankfurter from the liberal, view- 
point to the conservative viewpoint: 


*. . . We are asked to sustain a de- 
decree which for purposes of this case 
asserts as the common law of a state 
that there can be no ‘peaceful picketing 
or peaceful persuasion’ in relation to 
any dispute between an emplover and 
a trade union unless the emplover’s own 
employees are in controversy with him. 
Such a ban of free communication is 
inconsistent with the guarantee of free- 
dom of speech.”’ 


Wohl Platzman Bakery Case 


In another case which was appealed 
from the State of New York the United 


States Supreme Court rendered a decision 
in favor of labor, but did so almost grudg- 
ingly. In fact, it wrote the opinion in such 
a way that it may prove harmful to or- 
ganized labor. Justice Jackson wrote the 
vpinion. 


A Bakery Drivers Union sought to pre- 
vent practices on the part of bread ped- 
dlers which detrimentally affected the 
union drivers. Because of the practice en- 
gaged in by peddlers the Union undertook 
to picket the business of retail grocers 
who purchased from the peddlers. The 
Union wanted the peddler to employ a 
member of the Union one day a week,— 
that is, it had no objection to the peddler 
working six days a week, but it wanted 
a union man to work on the seventh. 
The trial judge granted an injunction 
against the union on the theory that this 
did not vresent a labor dispute. The 
highest court of New York upheld the in- 
junction. 


Justice Jackson, in reversing the Court 
of Appeals of New York, however, did so 
on the basis that the activities of the 
Union did not embarrass the state au- 
thorities in the task of conducting the 
normal functions of government. 


He found that what the union sought 
to do was not coercive or persuasive, and 
then he added that there was no indica- 
tion of ‘‘excessive picketing’. In other 
words, he .was justifying the picketing in 
this case because it was not excessive. 
Just what constitutes excessive and not 
excessive picketing is not defined. How- 
ever, he thereby leaves a dangerous open- 
ing for trial judges to invade the rights 
of labor by finding as a fact that in 
their opinion certain picketing is exces- 
sive. 

He also justifies the right of the union on 
the hacis that it was” “nrac’iceolly im- 
possible’ for these working men other- 
Wise ‘‘to make known their legitimate 
grievances tio the public’, and then he 
concludes that there were only “slight, if 
any, repercussions upon the interests of 
strangers to the issue’’. As the_ Inter- 
national Juridical Association Monthly 
Bulletin for July, 1942, points out, ‘“‘It 
needs no seer to observe that many new 
traps have been set for the workingman’s 
free speech.”’ 

As I have just said, although the de- 
cision was in favor of the Union, never- 
theless the manner in which it is writ- 
ten, and the reasons assigned for the de- 
cision, indicates conclusiveiy that it will 
be used by many judges as a justification 
for injunctions against labor. Justice 
Douglas was not slow to observe this, for 
in a concurring opinion he writes: 

“If the opinion in this case means 
that a State can prohibit picketing 
when it is effective but may not prohibit 
it when it is ineffective, then I think 
we have made a basic departure from 
Thornhill v. Alabama We held in that 
case that ‘the dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning the facts of a labor 
dispute must be regarded as within that 
area of free discussion that is guaran- 
teed by the Constitution.’ ”’ 
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Plankinton Hotel Case 


Another United States Supreme Court 
case which is worthy of note is the 
Plankinton Hotel case. This case involv- 
ed an affiliate of the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees International Alliance. 

The issue involved was the constitution- 
ality of a Wisconsin law which prohibited 
peaceful picketing in the absence of a ma- 
jority strike vote of the employees involv- 
ed; or, put otherwise, which prohibited 
peaceful picketing by a minority group. 
The Supreme Court of the State of Wis- 
consin had written two decisions in this 
case which left the meaning of the law in 
complete confusion. Under its first opinion 
the court held that a state may lawfully 
prohibit peaceful picketing by minority 
groups. In its second opinion, realizing 
that this ruling was in direct conflict with 
the doctrine pronounced by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the SENN 
and THORNHILL cases, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, without expressly admit- 
ting it, in effect overruled itself. How- 
ever, the lower courts in the state con- 
tinued to enjoin minority picketing and to 
punish those who would engage in such 
picketing for contempt of court. In order 
to clarify this situation an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Although the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court did not rule 
on the constitutionality of the Wisconsin 
‘majority rule’’ provision. it did hold that 
peaceful picketing by any minority group 
was not prohibited by the Wisconsin 
Court’s decision. 

Although this was a decided victory for 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees In- 
ternational Alliance, which immediately 
re-established its picket line, and the pick- 
eting has continued down to the present 
time, it is another of those decisions 
given most grudgingly. It is my opinion 
that the United States Supreme Court 
should have taken note of the first de- 
cision of the Wisconsin State Supreme 
Court, wherein it held valid the ban on 
minority picketing. The United States 
Supreme Court should have removed the 
inconsistency, and confusion created by 
the first Wisconsin Supreme Court decis- 
ion and the second Wisconsin Supreme 
Court decision, by clearly and definitely 
passing on the Wisconsin law and declar- 
ing it to be unconstitutional. Because of 
its failure to do so, trial judges in Wis- 
consin, trying similar cases, are holding 
that minority picketing is prohibited by 
the Wisconsin law. 

One of the newspapers in Wisconsin, 
in an_ editorial entitled FOGBOUND 
COURT DECISIONS, commented upon 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court after it was rendered. This edi- 
torial summarizes quite accurately the 
effect of the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court: 

“It seems a waste of time and re- 
grettable all around when a long and 
expensive chain of court actions, reach- 
ing up even to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, results in no clarifi- 
eation of public policy. 


“The one supreme issue in this case 
from beginning to end, or at least what 
ought to have been the issue, was the 
controversial status of the state law 
which forbids picketing and _ other 
strike activities by a minority. This 
law either is constitutional or it is not. 
But who knows? 


“What has been decided about the 
right of labor to picket? Especially, 
what has been determined about that 
highly controversial provision in the 
Wisconsin law, Section 111.06-2-e, 
which forbids picketing or other con- 
comitants of a strike unless a majority 
in a collective bargaining unit has au- 
thorized strike action? 

“These matters are still fogbound. 
Perhaps the beginning of the fog was in 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court itself 
when Chief Justice Rosenberry, in up- 
holding the constitutionality of the 
Wisconsin labor law, said that this sta- 
tute did not forbid picketing. Well, it 
does forbid it, unless this picketing has 
been authorized by a majority of the 
workers in a particular place. The law 
forbids minority picketing if language 
means anything. 

“Now the United States Supreme 
Court adds tg the fog. It says the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court’ made everything 
clear—(heaven help us!) And then it 
goes off on a new track, centering at- 
tention on the violence that accom- 
panied the picketing. ‘There was vio- 
lence, but you do not need a Supreme 
Court decision at Washington to deal 
with it. Local police powers have been 
relied upon to deal with violence over 
many decades. 

“At any rate, it is no help to America 
when courts, or those who bring cases 
before them, work all around issues, 
put aside issues, dodge issues, boot 
issues, do anything but meet. them. 
There is enough fog in the world with- 
out the addition of judicial fog.’’ 


MINIMUM WAGE AND HOUR 
LAW DECISIONS 


Three decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court deal with minimum wages 
and hours and are of importance to or- 
ganized labor. 


Kirschbaum v. Walling 


The first case is KIRSCHBAUM vv. 
WALLING. . It involved the extent of the 
coverage of the Wage and Hour Act. 
The problem presented was’ whether 
certain types of employees were engaged 
in interstate commerce within the mean- 
ing of the Act. The employer was the 
owner of a commercial building. He 
employed engineers, firemen, elevator 
operators, carpenters, electricians, jani- 
tors and watchmen in the maintenance 
and operation of the building. The ten- 
ants of the building were engaged in 
manufacturing products which were 
shipped in interstate commerce. The em- 
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ployer contended that neither he nor his 
employees were subject to the Act be- 
cause the building was locally operated, 
and that the owner was engaged in rent- 
ing space in the local building. 

The court held that the problem did not 
involve the status of the employers, but 
it involved the status of the employees, 
and that the question presented was— 
were the employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce? It held that the 
Act defines an employee as one ‘‘working 
on such goods or in any process or occu- 
pation necessary to the production thereof 
in any state.’’ Thus the court said, that 
since the engineer, the watchman, the 
elevator operator, the carpenter and elec- 
trician were employed in an occupation 
necessary to the production of the goods 
manufactured by the tenants, and since 
these goods were shipped in interstate 
commerce, such employees were within 
the definition of an employee set forth 
in the Act, and were protected by the 
Wage and Hour-law. It therefore im- 
posed upon the employers the duty to 
comply with the law and meet the stan- 
dards of payment set forth. 


The decision ts important because I am 
of the opinion that thousands of em- 
ployees engaged in these occupations in 
buildings which are tenanted by persons 
manufacturing goods for interstate com- 
merce have not been paid time and a half 
for overtime. I think, if a survey were 
made, it would disclose hundreds of thou- 
sands of such employees who are entitled 
to make claim at this time for additional 
wages. I would advise Internationals and 
local unions to look into the matter with 
a view of obtaining the wages rightly 
due the employees under the Act, which 
have not been paid to them in accordance 
with the standards required by law. 


Overnight Motor Transportation 
Co. v. Missel 


Another decision — OVERNIGHT 
MOTOR TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
v. MISSEL, involved the construction of 
the provision in the Act requiring the pay- 
ment of time and a half for overtime. 

Misscll was a teamster. He worked dif- 
ferent hours each week. In _ fact, his 
average work week was 65 hours; but 
regardless of the number of hours he 
worked he received only $27.50 per week. 
He sought to recover his time and a half 
for all hours in excess of that provided 
by law. The company employing him 
contended that it didn’t owe him more 
because he was getting the minimum pre- 
scribed by the Act for first 44 hours, and 
time and a half at the minimum rate 
fixed by the law for hours in excess of 44. 


The Supreme Court held in favor of the 
employee. It said that the Act required 
the payment of ‘‘not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate’’ at which 
the employee is employed—not one and 
one-half times the minimum rate required 


by the Act. The court said that the pur- 
pose of the Act was to spread employment, 
and it was to impose additional costs 
upon the employer by requiring payment 
of time and a half the “regular rate’’ in 
order to accomplish that objective. And 
the court was most emphatic in stating: 
-. + We conclude that the act was 
elie to require payment for over- 
time at time and a half the regular pay, 
where that pay is above the minimum, 
as well as where the regular pay is at 
the minimum.” 


This decision, of course, is favorable to 
labor. However, in another case known 
as the BELO CASE a more complicated 
situation was presented. 


Walling v. A. H. Belo Corpora- 

tion 

Here an employer, in an effort to evade 
the law, rearranged its method of pay- 
ment. Before the Act was passed the 
Belo Corporation paid its employees $40 
for an average week of 54 hours. After 
the Act was passed the company informed 
the employees that it would pay a basic 
hourly rate of 67c for the first 44 hours, 
and time and a haif for all time worked 
beyond the 44 hours. It guaranteed, how- 
ever, a salary of $40 per week. Under 
this new arrangement the employees got 
the same wages for 54 hours as they got 
before the Act was passed, whereas if 
they had been paid on the old wage scale, 
dividing the wages by 44, they would have 
gotten a considerably higher wage if paid 
time and a half for all hours in excess 
of 44. The Wage and Hour Division took 
the case to the Supreme Court on the 
basis that the employer was merely adopt- 
ing a subterfuge to avoid the overtime 
provisions of the Act. 

Strangely enough, the United States 
Supreme Court held with the employer. 
The court said that there was nothing 
in the law that prevented the employer 
from contracting with the employees for 
any regular hourly rate, providing time 
and a half is paid for ‘overtime on the 
basis of the regular hourly wage. 

The last decision, therefore, although 
adverse to labor in the particular case, 
serves a purpose which labor can use 
to its advantage. Labor should not permit 
an employer to reduce the regular hourly 
rate so that the time and a half paid, 
when added to the hourly rate, will pro- 
duce a pay envelope equal to the sum that 
was paid before the law was passed. 

By that I mean that employees should 
not permit an employer to reduce $1. 00 
an hour rate to 75¢c an hour, and then pay 
time and a half in excess of forty hours, 
so that the pay envelope will contain the 
same sum as he formerly received in 
wages. 


ANTI TRUST CASES 


It becomes necnsanry belety 3 to_ discuss 
the activities of the ti Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice as they affect 
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organized labor. In previous discussions, and 
in reports of the Executive Council to the 
Convention, it was shown that the Anti- 
Trust Division launched upon a policy of 
destroying organized labor through a series 
of indictments, alleging that unions were 
guilty of criminal violation of the Sher 
man Act because they engaged in certain 
activities. 

The Anti-Trust Division held that it was 
criminal for unions to— 

1. Combine to prevent the use of cheaper 
materials ; 

2. Combine to compel the hiring of unneces- 
sary labor; 

3. Combine to destroy established bargaining 
agencies ; 

4..Engage in jurisdictional disputes. 

In a series of decision, chief among which 
is the HUTCHESON CASE, the United 
States Supreme Court rejected all of these 
contentions of the Anti-Trust Division. 

In the HUTCHESON case the Supreme 
Court made it definite and clear that labor 
unions and their members were exempt from 
any prosecution under the anti-trust laws 
for any acts whatsoever, providing they did 
not combine with non-labor groups. In other 
words, what the Supreme Court said in the 
HUTCHESON case was this—that in order 
to indict a labor union or obtain an _ in- 
junction against it it was necessary to prove 
that the union was conspiring with em- 
ployers. Therefore Mr. Thurman Arnold pro- 
ceeded to indict unions together with em- 
ployers, in order to be able to prosecute the 
unions. 3 


In most of the cases brought by him it 
was clear from the face of the indictment 
that there was no basis for contending that 
the union had conspired with employers to 
violate the anti-trust laws. A number of 
courts dismissed the indictments on motions 
before trial. 


However, in some instances the Anti-Trust 
Division untruthfully alleged facts which 
would make out a case of combination or 
conspiracy between unions and employers. 
A ease in point is the one brought by the 
Anti-Trust Division against the ATLANTIC & 
PACIFIC TEA COMPANY, THE AMERICAN 
STORES COMPANY, ACME MARKETS, 
SANITARY GROCERY and the locals of the 
TEAMSTER and BAKERY INTERNA- 
TIONALS, at the city of Washington, D. C. 


-TEAMSTERS-BAKERY UNION- 
CHAIN STORE INDICTMENTS 


The Anti-Trust Division alleged that 
the unions and the employers had com- 
bined to maintain prices. As I say, the 
allegations were wholly false, and, in 
effect found to be false by the court. 
After the case was in trial for several 
weeks and the testimony was closed, the 
companies and the unions moved to dis- 
miss it on the bases that there was no 
foundation for bringing it. The motions 
were argued = at length before Justice 


Goldsborough, who was the trial judge. 
It was my privilege to represent the Team- 
sters’ Union and the Bakery Union in 
this case, At the conclusion of the 
argument Judge Goldsborough stated in 
open court, and it is a matter of record: 
“T have never in all my over forty 
years’ experience seen tried a case that 
was so absolutely devoid of evidence as 
this. That is the honest truth. I have 
never seen one like it.’’ 
He dismissed the case. This was a_ severe 
condemnation of the Anti-Trust Division for 
having ever instituted this prosecution. 


‘One would think that because of the 
explicit language of the Hutcheson case 
and the principles there pronounced, and 
the decision of Justice Goldsborough in 
the Teamster Drivers and Bakery Work- 
ers case I have just referred to, that Mr. 
Arnold would cease his prosecution of 
labor unions upon the grounds previously 
referred to. 


The Musicians Case 


To our great amazement Mr. Arnold 
only a few weeks ago instituted a civil 
suit to procure an injunction against the 
Musicians’ Union because, as he con- 
tends, the Union is engaged in a conspir- 
acy to compel the hiring of unnecessary 
labor. As I stated above, this very sub- 
ject has been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Yet Mr. 
Arnold persists in annoying trade unions, 
putting them to great expense and issu- 
ing adverse comments amounting to abuse 
of our unions. His last victim is the 
American Federation of Musicians. 


I would not discuss the case against 
the American Federation of Musicians 
because it is an accepted rule in the legal 
profession that cases pending before 
courts ought not to be discussed by the 
lawyers engaged in them, until the court 
has rendered its decision. However, this 
rule does not hold good when one of the 
lawyers representing one side of the 
case has discussed it in public and has 
expressed views adverse to the other side. 
Therefore I am at liberty to discuss the 
case. 

A few days ago Mr. Arnold appeared 
before a sub-committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the United States 
Senate, and explained why he brought the 
suit against the American Federation of 
Musicians, and what he seeks to estab- 
lish by this suit. Not only did he con- 
demn the activities of the Ameriican Fed- 
eration of Musicians and describe them 
as unlawful, but he made clear that his 
intention was to get the Musicians’ case 
before the United States Supreme Court 
so that he could reverse the Hutcheson 
case and thereby be in a position vigor- 
ously to attack organized labor. 

I think the best way to present this 
matter to you is to read a few excerpts 
from his statement before the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, which will in- 
dicate clearly that the attack is not upon 
the American Federation of Musicians 
alone, but upon all organized labor. 
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In enumerating the questions which he 
wants the Supreme Court to decide and 
rule upon, Mr. Arnold asks: 


1. ‘“‘May a union use organized coer- 
cion to compel its own employer to 
maintain obsolete or inefficient methods 
and to refuse to introduce new mechan- 
ical improvements in order to compel 
the hiring of unnecessary labor?’ 


2. ‘‘May a labor union use organized 
coercion to destroy an _ independent 
business not directly employing mem- 
bers of the union, because it has intro- 
duced labor saving devices or improved 
mechanical methods which cut down 
the general demand for labor in that 
area?”’ 

He then goes on to say — 


“‘All of these questions of law are 
raised by the activities of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians in the 
pending suit in Chicago. In the first 
place the Musicians’ union is attempting 
to coerce their immediate employers to 
use unnecessary and useless labor.’’ 


Then Mr. Arnold decides for himself 
that it is a crime for a union to endeavor 
to compel employers to use what he terms 
“unnecessary and useless labor’’. He then 
makes the astounding assertion that this 
effort on the part of the Musicians Union 
“has nothing to do with wages, hours, 
health, safety, the right of collective bar- 
gaining’’. He also says,— 

” . We regard a handicap on in- 
dustrial progress by preventing the use 
of improved mechanical equipment in 
an industry—an attack upon industrial 
freedom.”’ 


Thus Mr. Arnold has become the champion 
of technological unemployment. 


In discussing the background of this 
controversy, Mr. Arnold says this: 


“The objective of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians is to create more 
work for its members in an industry 
where mechanical improvements have 
made the hiring of ‘live’ talent partial- 
ly unnecessary. It is the Department’s 
contention that such a ‘made work’ pro- 
gram places an unjust economic burden 
upon those making use of mechanical 
improvements.’”’ 
Then he says—‘‘In the opinion of the De- 
partment, such a policy is unjust both to 
labor and the public.’’ 

Further, Mr. Arnold stated to the Com- 
mittee: 

“It is the Department’s position that 
the ruling of the American Federation of 
Musicians, if carried into effect, will ad- 
versely affect the following classes of 
business :”’ 

He lists a number of them, among which 
are— 

a) Advertising agencies using musical 

transcriptions for their clients. 

b) Electrical transcription manufac- 

turers. 

c) The radio networks and large radio 

stations which depend upon elec- 
trical transcriptions for a substan- 


tial portion of both commercial and 

sustaining network programs. 
He then adds another reason for bringing 
the suit, and that is, that the American 
Federation of Musicians insists upon 
“eliminating all live musical talent over 
the air except those of American Feder- 
ation of Musicians members.”’ 


You will observe, then, Mr. 
major premises— 

1. That it is unlawful to object to the 
use or mechanical devices even 
though the use of such devices ren- 
a thousands ef persons unemploy- 
ed. 


2. That it is illegal for workers to re- 
fuse to make devices, even though 
these devices will destroy them, be- 
cause it will adversely affect busi- 
ness, such as advertising agencies, 
electrical transcription manufactur- 
ers, and radio stations and radio 
networks. 

3. That the demand for the mainten- 
ance of a closed shop so that em- 
ployers will use only members of 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians is illegal. 

In all of Mr. Arnold’s atacks upon or- 
ganized labor he has never launched one 
so wide spread and so definitely and com- 
pletely destructive of organized labor as 
is his present attempt to destroy the Am- 
erican Federation of Musicians. If Mr. 
Arnold prevails in establishing these prin- 
ciples, I tremble at the consequences to 
organized labor. 

Just what are the American Federation 
of Musicians doing? It is a simple story. 
The American Federation of Musici 
finds that more than half of its 138,000 
members are unemployed. It finds that 
this unemployment is due to the fact 
that records and electrical transcriptions 
are being used in the transmission of mus- 
ical entertainment to the public. It finds, 
too, that the musicians themselves make 
the records which destroy their employ- 
ment. In other words, as one person put 
it, they are playing at their own funeral. 


Now let’s understand the facts. Only 
thirty-five percent of the musicians in 
the country are steadily employed. 
Ninety-five per cent of all the music 
heard today in the United States and 
Canada is ‘‘canned’’ music. Only five 
per cent is played by the living musician. 
The question was succinctly and clearly 
put by Local 802 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians in a series of adver- 
tisements in the New York papers— 


“Ts not the musician, then, justified 
in saying: I will make no more records 
until and unless honest negotiation pro- 
vides a solution by which the _ public 
may continue to enjoy the product of 
my time and labor, and I may continue 
to work and earn a living.’ 


There are 800 radio stations in the 
United States. Over 500 of them do not 
employ a_ single living musician. Yet 


Arnold’s 





these stations maintain themselves and 
live off music. 
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There are approximately 600,000 coin 
operated juke boxes in the country with 
an income of $150,000,000 annually. An 
average of only 7 minutes of each 24 
hours of radio time is given to live music. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars in adver- 
tising income is received by these radio 
stations from the sale of ‘‘canned’’ music 
to commercial programs. Most of this 
business and income results from the use 
of canned music, yet the employment and 
income of musicians is steadily decreas- 
ing. The time will come when persons 
now inclined to study music and become 
skilled musicians will find it is inadvis- 
able and unprofitable unless they wish to 
face starvation. And all the Musicians 
are asking for is a sensible and reason- 
able solution to the problem. All they 
want is the employer to assume a portion 
of the burden, examine the problem with 
a view of finding ways and means where- 
by the industry may go on, but that the 
Musician may live. 

Yet in this controversy the _ record 
makers and the broadcasting companies 
have never approached the American 
Federation of Musicians in an effort to 
solve the problem. Even the wild beast 
fights to protect its young. Self preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. Every 
human being wants to live. Shall the 
American Federation of Musicians do 
less? Would it be worthy of carrying the 
label of a trade union, would its officers 
be worthy of their positions if they did 
not fight to protect the first fundamental 
of trade unionism, and that is—employ- 
ment? 


But here we find the Anti Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice not only 
condemning the efforts of this Union to 
protect itself, but actually advocating that 
the mechanical machine must be permitted 
to thrive, flourish and increase, because 
to throw obstacles in the path of the ma- 
chine will affect the profits of record 
makers, electrical transcription manufac- 
turers, advertising agencies and broad- 
casting companies. 

And underlying this whole problem is 
the unique situation which I have bri fly 
alluded to, and that is that in this in- 
stance the Musician makes the instrument 
which destroys him. In other words, Mr. 
Arnold wants to force him to erect the 
gallows on which he is to be hanged. 


The ice machine, though it displaces the 
employment of the ice man, is not made 
by the ice man. The bookkeeping machine, 
which throws out of employment hundreds 
of accountants, is not made by the ac- 
countant. But here it is sought to compel 
the musician to make the machine which 
destroys him. 


Not only that,—he is asked to scab upon 
himself. And let me explain what I mean 
by that. Ringling Brothers Circus em- 
ployed a number of live musicians. These 
musicians sought a_ small increase in 
wages—I believe $2.50 per week. Instead 
of bargaining with the musicians and 
meeting them half way, Ringling Brothers 
locked out the musicians, and at the ex- 


pense of a few hundred dollars installed 
mechanical equipment which now produces 
music through the use of records,—rec- 
ords, my _ friends, which the musicians 
have made. And thus while two score 
musicians are unemployed, facing starva- 
tion, the records which they and their 
brethren have made are used to produce 
the music and thus scab upon them,— 
while they are engaged in a legitimate 
labor controversy over wages. 

As I said above, I am amazed that the 
Anti Trust Division has instituted this 
suit,—amazed, because the United States 
Supreme Court has definitely passed upon 
this question, it passed upon the principles 
involved in the Hutcheson case. It passed 
upon the precise question in the Engineers 
case brought by Mr. Arnold himself in 
the courts of Chicago where the present 
case is pending. 





United States v. Carozzo 


There the engineers union found that 
the use of the concrete mixer was de- 
stroying employment opportunities. It 
was a mechanical device which displaced 
their labor, and they wanted conditions 
which would in some measure offset the 
disadvantages from the use of this labor 
saving device. The engineers were sus- 
tained by the trial judge at Chicago. Mr. 
Arnold appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and that court 
sustained the position of the Union. Let 
me read to you one excerpt from the 
decision of Judge Sullivan of the Federal 
Court in this case: 

“. . . Such normal, legitimate and 
lawful activities of a labor union in- 
clude the calling of strikes, or threaten- 
ing to call strikes, in order to enforce 
their demands, as in the present case 
a demand against the use of labor- 
saving devices which will displace their 
members; or, in the alternative, the 
demand that if the labor-saving device 
is used the same number of men be 
employed as would be if the other type 
of mixer were used. These are legiti- 
mate and lawful activities which a labor 
union is permitted to carry on in an 
effort to maintain employment and 
certain working conditions for its mem- 
bers. . .’ 


Opera-on-Tour v. Weber 


In another case in the State of New 
York-Opera-on-Tour where the Musi- 
cians Union sought to procure the em- 
ploymer: of live musicians in place of 
records which played to the accompani- 
ment of opera singers, the court stated 
the following: 

“Unquestionably, plaintiff has the 
legal right, if it so desires, to produce 
opera with mechanical music in prefer- 
ence to ‘live’ musicians, but these de- 
fendant unions would seem to have an 
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equal right to seek by lawful and orderly 
means to prevent plaintiff from using 
mechanical music, because the use 
thereof deprives their members of em- 
ployment. 


“At the outset we note that there is 
in the decision of the case at bar no 
denial of the right to strike. On that 
issue our decisions are not in doubt. 
Individually and collectively, the mem- 
bers of any union may at any time 
refuse to work, because machinery is 
employed or for any other reason, and 
may strike in so doing. The members 
of these unions are free to refuse to 
work if they object to working in the 
presence of a machine.”’ 


And that great, eminent and liberal 
jurist, Justice Brandeis, over twenty years 
ago in the now infamous DUPLEX case, 
said: 


“May not all with a common interest 
join in refusing to expend their labor 
upon articles whose very production 
constitutes an attack upon their stan- 
dard of living and the institution which 
they are convinced supports it? ... 
Courts, with better appreciation of the 
facts of industry, recognized the unity 
of interest throughout the union, and 
that, in refusing to work on materials 
which t. -eatened it. the union was only 
refusing to aid in destroying itself. ... 
It is lawful for all members of a union 
by whomever employed to refuse to 
handle materials whose production 
weakens the union.” 


I repeat what I said at the outset of this 
discussion. I have not discussed the 
subject on the basis of presenting a de- 
fense to the lawsuit which is now pend- 
ing before the Courts at Chicago. I would 
have preferred not to discuss it at all, 
and would have refrained from doing so, 
except for the fact that Mr. Arnold, a 
government official, publicly discussed the 
case only a few days ago. His discussion 
indicated that it was not the American 
Federation of Musicians that he was after, 
but he was set upon destroying recognized 
fundamental principles and constitutional 
rights of organized labor. For that reason 
I deemed it my duty to give you a more 
complete picture of this all important 
controversy. 


President Green: I want to thank Judge 
Padway for his instructive address which 
he has prepared for the convention. It 
will be incorporated in the proceedings 
of today’s convention. You will find in 
that address, I am sure, information that 
will be of great value to every delegate 
and to those you represent. 


The Chair now recognizes Chairman 
Birthright, of the Committee on Local 
and Federated Bodies, for the report of 
that Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL AND FEDERATED 
BODIES 


Vice-President Birthright, Chairman of 
the Committee: The report of the Com- 
mittee will be presented by Delegate 
Quinn, Secretary of the Committee. 

Delegate Quinn, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, presented the following report: 

The Committee on Local and Federated 
Bodies had no resolutions referred by the 
Convention. However, your Committee 
wishes to submit the following report: 


There is usually in each city a Central 
Labor Council chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor which is the co- 
ordinating body for that locality and has 
at all times through cooperative actions 
of its affiliates been able to give added 
support and strength ‘o the locals of the 
International Unions and Federal Unions 


Since our last convention, our country 
at this time is at war. There are many 
local activities where Central Labor 
Unions are called upon to participate. The 
Officers and Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor are mind- 
ful of the work that can be accomplished 
by the various Central Labor Councils to 
cooperate to the fullest with the various 
Government agencies by having represen- 
tation on various Boards and Committees 
as set up by our Government Agencies. 
We are in receipt of information from the 
various localities that members of our 
various unions are giving their time in 
serving on the various Boards as estab- 
lished by the Government. One impor- 
tant Board is that of the Selective Ser- 
vice, which is the Draft and Appeals 
Boards in which our members have given 
valuable service. Knowing of the im- 
portance of these Boards, we encourage 
the members of our various unions to 
continue by serving on these important 
Boards. 


Your Committee is carrying out the 


wishes of the Executive Council and the 
Officers of the American Federation of 
Labor that representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be encouraged to 
government agencies that 
The other impor- 
Rationing Boards 


serve on all 
are to be established. 
tant Boards are the 








also the Defense Committees established 
in the collection of scrap and also the 
Committees on sale of war bonds and 
stamps. Your Committee believes that 
the various Central Labor Councils are 
very important in this work and we 
therefore request that they continue this 
work in our all-out effort for Pedce and 
Victory. 

May we therefore recommend that the 
International Unions call upon their local 
unions to affiliate with their Central Lab- 
or Council to coordinate their activities 
in the various localities, also the affili- 
ation of all Federal Unions to the Cen- 
tral Labor Councils. 


Mr. Chairman, I move for the adoption 
of this report. 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Laderman, Pocketbook and 
Novelty Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I think it is very important 
that we lose a few minutes on this very 
important report. We are represented on 
the Selective Service Boards in many 
cities, but not as we should be, because 
there are many draft boards that have 
no labor representation on them. I know 
that those boards are becoming more 
important daily, and very serious and 
vital decisions are being made there. 


The central bodies, | know, are trying 
hard to get representation on the Selec- 
tive Service Boards and on the Rationing 
Boards, but unfortunately a great many 
of our leaders do not yet see fit to give 
up their time to serve on these boards. 


As a member of a Selective Service 
Board in Chicago I know we are getting 
letters continually from employers asking 
for deferment, and I know that those 
letters are not given the proper atten- 
tion, because there are not enough labor 
men there to see that there is no dis- 
crimination in these deferments. Not 
many of these people are really necessary 
and they are not entitled to deferment, 
but unfortunately at the present time it is 
only the employer who can ask for a 
deferment, by declaring a man to be a 
necessary man. There are so many cases 
pending where no _ investigations are 
made, and usually the request of the 
employer is granted without investigation. 


I have recently had occasion to protest 
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against that, because I know it is going 
to affect the morale of our people when 
they see so many unnecessary deferments. 
I was told by the major in charge of 
those deferments in Chicago that they 
did not have time to investigate them. 

I believe the Executive Council should 
give serious consideration, that this mat- 
ter should not be left to the employer 
alone, but that management and labor 
committees should be established in every 
city to investigate and find out through 
that investigation whether these men who 
are asking deferment are entitled to it. 
In most cases deferments are given to 
non-union workers who are being paid 
a low wage, and the employer does not 
want to lose that worker because he can- 
not replace him at that wage. 


While I do not want to criticize the 
Selective Service Boards too. severely, 
because we are working hard and giving 
up a lot of time, nevertheless many of 
our workers are coming to me, knowing 
that I am Secretary of one of the Boards 
in Chicago, and asking why it is that 
some people are given deferment when 
they are doing unnecessary jobs, while 
others are not given proper consideration. 
This is a matter that ought to be given 
consideration by the Executive Council, 
by the delegates and by the Central 
Bodies. 


New the question of rationing boards 
is coming up, and in this connection the 
Chicago Federation of Labor has been 
on the job and is trying to get members 
of organized labor on these boards. A 
very dangerous situation is now facing 
us, because many “of these people who 
have been appointed as directors of these 
agencies take it upon themselves to make 
the appointments. They say to me, ‘‘What 
difference is it to you who is appointed? 
I am going to appoint the labor man.” 


The American Federation of Labor has 
made it a policy, and rightfully so, that 
we have the right to choose our repre- 
sentatives. We do not want politicians 
to choose those for us. We have a very 
flagrant example in Illinois, where a coal 
merchant was appointed as Director of 
Labor. That was an insult to every 
member of organized labor in Illinois. 
That example is being followed by others. 
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In other words, when Central Bodies send 
in a list o. representatives ehosen from 
the ranks of labor, the director very often 
scys, ‘“‘Why should I pick from your 
list? 1 have the man I want and I can 
find him somewhere else.’’ 

There will be more and more of these 
boards and more and more rationing, and 
we want to have people who are re- 
sponsible to the Central Bodies and who 
make their reports to the Central Bodies, 
and who take their recommendations from 
those bodies. 

The Central Bodies are doing a mag- 
nificent job, trying to get their members 
inte ested in all these agencies. The State 
Federation of Labor is doing a magnifi- 
cent job, and the American Federation of 
Labor itse’f is watching these things. 
All we want is the active interest of the 
delegates. There is no greater job before 
us than to emphasize that representation 
on all these boards means participation 
ly the chosen representatives of labor, 
ar. not *- politicians who are interested 
in their own selfish ends. 

We want to help in the war effort, but 
if we want to be there and help establish 
the policies we want, we have to have 
our men on the ground floor. We don’t 
want to have boards organized, appoint 
their secretaries, and then have these 
secretaries put on the labor men. That 
is what is happening in Chicago. People 
are appointed to these boards, five or six 
employees, and then the labor man is 
added when there is nothing to do any 
more. We always come in at the last 
moment, and that is something we should 
not allow to stand. We must insist on 
being there the first minute it is or- 
ganized, so that we can then assist in 
establishing the policies in the interests 
of the common people and in the interest 
of the people that are being organized. 

I think this report is worthy of your 
attention. I commend the American 
Federation of Labor in watching these 
things and in sending these bulletins to 
the Central Bodies, but it is up to us to 
see that we have representation in every 
city to protect labor and the common 
people in the great war effort. Il can 
say a great deal about the way these 
things have been handled in Chicago in 
connection with other boards, in connec- 


tion with the Civilian Service Defense. 
Proper representation was not given, but 
others were appointed. Those are things 
that cannot go on but must be stopped 
right now. 

This is the first convention since we 
declared war, and now it must be our 
expressed desire that all labor represen- 
tation on these boards must come from 
labor and be responsible to labor. 

Thank you. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried by unanimous vote. 

Committee Secretary Quinn: Mr. Chair- 
man, this completes the report of the 
committee, which is signed: 

W. C. Birthright, Chairman 

James C. Quinn, Secretary 

Cc. C. Coulter 

Joseph Marshall 

A. Adamski 

R. E. Woodmansee 

Robert F. Winter 

John McLeod 

Alfred Rota 

Robert Morgan 

Wm. McGuern 

Carl Carlson 

Nat Messing 

James Carlen 

Thomas C. Cashen 

Arthur J. Strunk 

Maurice Silcoff 

Frank P. Converse 

Thomas A. Lenehan 

Moe Falikman 

Michael J. Mungovan 

Patrick McHugh 

Edward W. Kaiser 
Committee on Local 
and Federated Bodies 


Committee Secretary Quinn moved the 
adoption of the report of the committee 
as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Vice-President Felix Knight, of the 
Committee on Adjustment. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADJUSTMENT 


Vice-President Knight, Chairman of the 
Committee: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
that the veteran Secretary of this Com- 
mittee is not in attendance at this con- 
vention, because of his being confined to 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in Philadelphia as a 
result of illness. 

Brother McCurdy, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, will read the report. 
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Delegate Joseph McCurdy, Secretary of 
the Committee, reported as follows: 


PAPER MAKERS — STEREOTYP- 
ERS—JURISDICTION OVER THE 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 
FOR DRY MATS 


(Page 63, Executive Council’s Report) 

The Executive Council at their February 
meeting, 1941, appointed Vice-President 
Bugniazet to meet with the representatives 
of the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers and the International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union in an attempt to 
reach an agreement on this controversy. 
The meeting was held in the A. F. of L. 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., and 
while the conference between the in- 
terested organizations and Vice-President 
Bugniazet decided at its May, 1941, meet- 
ing that the jurisdiction in question ‘‘the 
manufacture of paper used for making 
dry mats’’ was the work of and belonged 
to the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers. 

Subsequent to this decision by the Ex- 
ecutive Council at its January, 1042, meet- 
ing, a hearing was granted to the Inter- 
national Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union for the purpose of their appealing 
-from the decision of the Council. At the 
conclusion of this hearing on their appeal, 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor reaffirmed its pre- 
vious decision in giving the making of 
paper for dry mats to the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

Representatives of both organizations 
appeared before the Committee and pre- 
sented their arguments and your Com- 
mittee after giving due and careful con- 
ideration to the subject matter approves 
of the Executive Council decision and 
recommends that President Green together 
with the Executive Council continue their 
effort to have the decision accepted and 
applied by the International Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers Union. 

Committee Secretary McCurdy moveua 
the adoption of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Hogan, Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers: I know the hour is getting late 
and adjournment is near at hand. There- 
fore, I will be as brief as possible. About 
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four and a half years ago we set out 
to organize the dry mat makers at Hoo- 
sick Falls and West Brockton, Mass. The 
reason was that they were a component 
part of ‘our industry, we felt. Their pro- 
duct could only be used by stereotypers 
and we felt justified in signing them up 
and putting a contract in there. 

Shortly after that the International 
Paper Makers Union instituted a protest 
to our Worthy President, President Green, 
and we were retarded in our work, and 
therefore modified our aggressiveness and 
felt that we should go through the proper 
channels of the American Federation of 
Labor, as law-abiding, dues-paying mem- 
bers. 

We thank the Executive Council and 
the sub-committee for their patience and 
indulgence in this convention here to-day 
in listening to our remarks. 

As the report is read there are a couple 
of strikes on us, but we feel that these 
men rightfully belong to us. It has been 
contended by the Paper Makers that they 
use certain Kinds of machines. We have 
agreed with them that that is so, but 
every man that uses the hammer is not 
a@ carpenter, and that is true of many 
other industries as related to machinery. 

We have been instructed by our con- 
vention to come here and lay the matter 
before you. The report of the committee 
is now here, and no matter if the de- 
cision goes against us, we can assure 
you we will not threaten to withdraw, but 
we will abide by the decision, as honest, 
American Federation of Labor trade 
unionists. 

1 thank you. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s re- 
port was carried. 


PRINTING TRADES—LITHO- 
GRAPHERS 


(Page 63, Executive Council's Report) 


The Committee on Adjustment at the 
61st Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in Seattle, October, 
1941, gave consideration to action of the 
previous convention together with con- 
ferences subsequently held by represen- 
tatives of the organizations directly in- 
volved 
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The Committee was informed by the re- 
presentatives of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union, the 
Photo Engravers Union and the Litho- 
graphers International Protective and 
Beneficial Union that they felt satisfied 
that this controversy could be definitely 
adjusted within a reasonable time. Presi- 
dent Berry on behalf of the International 
Printing Pressmen’s and _ Assistants’ 
Union advised that his organization would 
accept and abide by whatever agreement 
might be reached or understanding enter- 
ed into between the Lithographers and 
the Photo Engravers, with the reserva- 
tion that whatever plan of amalgamation 
or merger might be ultimately agreed to, 
that he would have the right to review 
that plan. The Photo Engravers on the 
other hand approved the proposal of the 
Lithographers in principle and further 
meetings were agreed to for the purpose 
of .working out a satisfactory plan of 
amalgamation that might meet the re- 
quirements of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union. 

Further conferences have been held and 
your Committee is advised that a plan of 
adjustment has been submitted and it is 
now in possession of President Berry of 
the Printing Pressmen’s Union for his 
consideration. 

Therefore, we recommend that con- 
ferences be continued with the view of 
adjusting this matter at the earliest pos- 
sible date and that the President of the 
American Federation of Labor render 
whatever assistance may be possible to 
bring about the desired results. 

Committee Secretary McCurdy moved 
the adoption of the Committee's report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Committee Secretary McCurdy: This 
concludes the committee’s report, which 
is signed by the following members: 


FELIX Il. KNIGHT, Chairman 
JOSEPH P. McCURDY, Sec’y. 
James Maloney 

Roy Horn 

John F. McNamara 

J. B. Etchison 

Charles L. Bagley 

Arthur Seward 

W. Jewkes 

Frank Brewster 

E. J. Brown 

BE. J. Manion 


E. M. Jarvis 
James Edgar 
George W. Lawson 
Sidney Pudell 
L. M. Raftery 
Harry Nacey 
Joseph J. Delaney 
William Goldberg 
Joseph O'Neill 
Samuel Diskan 
Louis Krouse 
Committee on Adjustment. 
Committee Secretary McCurdy then 
moved the adoption of the report of the 
Committee on Adjustment as a whole. 
The motion was seconded and carried 


by unanimous vote. 


President Green: May the Chair inquire 
if any other committee is now prepared 
to submit a partial report. It appears 
that none of the committees are ready. 


Announcements 


President Green: First of all, may I 
announce that a number of delegates in 
attendance at this convention will speak 
in the churches of Toronto on Sunday. I 
had hoped to have a list of the names of 
the delegates who will speak and the 
churches in which they will speak, for 
publication in the proceedings, but un- 
fortunately I do not have that list at this 
time. 

Secretary Meany: I am asked to make 
an announcement in regard to the motion 
picture tonight. This picture is furnished 
by the British Government and it is a 
type of picture you will not see in any 
of the ordinary moving picture houses. 
The admission is free and the showing 
will be at eight o’clock in the concert 
hall. 

I have also been asked to announce 
again that a special mass will be cele- 
brated for the delegates and visitors to 
this convention at St. Michael’s Cathedral 
at eleven o’clock on Sunday. 

President Green: Inquiries have been 
made by a number of delegates regarding 
the holding of sessions of the convention 
on Monday. That inquiry is based upon 
the fact that Monday is a holiday, being 
Thanksgiving Day in the~ Domirion of 
Canada. I made inquiry and found that 
while this national holiday is observed to 
a great extent by the banks and some 
business houses, workers in the factories 
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continue work on that day and there is 
no stoppage in production. For that rea- 
son it is agreed by the representatives of 
the Toronto District Labor Council and 
others with whom I have talked that it 
would be quite appropriate and prope! 
for the convention to hold its sessions on 
Monday as usual. Therefore, I announce 
to the delegates that our sessions will 
be held on Monday. 


The Chair now recognizes Chairman 
Jenoves. 


Chairman Jenoves, Local Committee: 
I have been requested to announce that 
arrangements have been made by the 
convention committee for a special show- 
ing of a sound and color film on ‘‘Life 
in Latin America.’’ The motion picture 
will be shown by the Office of the Coordin- 
ator of Latin America in Room 9, Mezza- 
nine Floor at eight o’clock Monday even- 
ing. I have been asked to make this 
announcement because they have been 


showing the picture for the last couple 
of days and apparently neither the visi- 
tors nor the delegates have taken much 
interest in it. It is rather discouraging 
to the gentlemen who are putting the 
picture on there and we would appreciate 
it if you have a few minutes to spare 
and would go down there Monday night. 

1 call your attention again to the dance 
which has been arranged for Saturday 
night. We have engaged the two halls 
on the convention floor and there will be 
two orchestras. We are expecting quite 
a crowd of the local people and we cer- 
tainly extend an invitation to all dele- 
gates and visitors to be here tomorrow 
night. Dress will be optional. 

There was no further business to come 
before the convention, and on motion of 
Delegate Iirnst, Hotel and Restaurant 
IXmployees, the rules were suspended ana 
the convention adjourned at 5.15 p.m. to 
reconvene at 9.30 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, October 12th. 
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SIXTH DAY — MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 12, 1942 


The convention was called to order at 
9.45 o’clock, a.m., by President Green. 

President Green: The invocation this 
morning will be pronounced by the Rev. 
J. B. Thomson, Pastot of the Dufferin 
Street Presbyterian Church. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. J. B. Thomsen, Pastor, Duf- 
ferin Street Presbyterian 
Church) 


Eternal God, our Father which art in 
heaven, we come into Thy presence this 
morning. We thank Thee that we can 
come into Thy very presence. A way has 
been opened up where we may enter 
even into the holy of holies. We come 
to Thee and pray for Thy blessings to 
rest upon this convention this morning. 
O God, we meet here in the interest of 
Thy cause and Thy kingdom, asking that 
men may live longer and that the oppor- 
tunities of life may be theirs, and that 
all the joys and privileges that God can 
give them may be given unto them. We 
thank Thee for what the Federation has 
done in the days gone by. We pray in 
these trying times and in the days that 
lie ahead. Give us wisdom to hear leaders, 
that the best days may yet be days when 
men shall do great things and _ brother- 
hood shall be spread, yea, around the 
whole earth. Bless we pray Thee the 
nations we represent. Bless, O God, our 
Father, our nations in this struggle, and 
grant that Thy peace may rest upon the 
world and that war may soon cease and 
men may live together as brothers. Bless, 
we pray Thee, our armies on the field 
of battle. Bless those who command 
them, and bless, oh Heavenly Father, the 
President of the United States and King 
George in their great duties. Give unto 
them Thy wisdom and Thy power and 
grant that Thy kingdom may come and 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, and unto Thee shall we give all 
praise, honor and glory now and forever. 
Amen. 


RESOLUTION No. 3 


Delegate H. Brown, Machinists: Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to make a motion, the 
purpose- of which is to deal with a 
peculiar situation confronting the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. I de- 
sire, if I may, to preface that motion 
with a brief statement for the enlighten- 
ment of the delegates. 





President Green: You may proceed. 

Delegate Brown: The International As- 
sociation of Machinists presented a resolu- 
tion to this convention, identified as 
Resolution No. 3. It appears in th first 
day’s proceedings, and therefore became 
a matter of record of the business of 
this convention. The proceedings indi- 
cated it was referred to the Resolutions 
Committee, but on the following day the 
Executive Council ruled that that resolu- 
tion was not a proper subject for this 
convention. Therefore, in order that the 
Machinists may have their day in court 
in this open forum of democracy, I move, 
Mr. Chairman, that Resolution No. 3, 
which is recorded in the first day’s pro- 
ceedings, and is indicated as having been 
referred to the Resolutions Committee be 
acted upon by and reported back to the 
convention by the Resolutions Committee. 

President Green: The Chair is com- 
pelled to rule that the motion is clearly 
out of order. Nobody knows that better 
than does President Brown of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. The 
regular order of business— 


Delegate Brown: (Interposing) Presi- 
dent Green, I appeal from your decision— 

President Green: (Interposing) Just a 
moment. This morning the regular order 
of business is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation that is waiting 
here now to report. That was fixed as 
a special order of business when the con- 
vention adjourned last Friday. The Chair 
cannot entertain the motion, at this time. 


Delegate Brown: I beg your pardon. 


President Green: The Chair cannot 
entertain the motion at this time. It is 
clearly out of order. 


Delegate Brown: Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask this: When do you intend to report 
to this convention the action of the Execu- 
tive Council removing a property of this 
convention, Resolutions Nos. 3 and 4? 


President Green: The Resolutions Com- 
mittee will report, and the report of the 
Resolutions Committee is set for a special 
order of business at 10.30 o’clock this 
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morning. The Resolutions Committee, 
Brother Brown, will report on the action 
of the Executive Council dealing with the 
resolution to which you have just re- 
ferred. Then your motion can be enter- 
tained. 


Delegate Brown: Then, do I understand, 
Brother Chairman, that when the Resolu- 
tions Committee gets the floor the first 
thing they are going to do is announce 
why they are not dealing with Resolu- 
tions Nos. 3 and 4? 

President Green: Well, 1 don’t know. 
I haven’t asked the Chairman and Sec- 
retary of the Committee. They will un- 
doubtedly report when they appear on 
the platform. 

Delegate Brown: It is my information 
that the Resolutions Committee may not 
make mention of these resolutions. In 
fact, they cannot, because the Executive 
Council took them away from the Resolu- 
tions Committee; and I still insist, Mr. 
Chairman, that my motion is in order 
and I appeal from your decision. I re- 
gret to do this, President Green, but it 
is interfering with our rights and _ the 
rights of this convention. 

President Green: The Chair rules that 
your motion is out of order at this time, 
but your motion can be offered when 
we reach consideration of the Resolutions 
Committee’s report. Now, if you want 
to appeal from that you may. 

Delegate Brown: President Green, will 
you take the position that before the 
day’s session is over the Resolutions Com- 
mittee will be called upon to announce 
why they will not report on those resolu- 
tions? 

President Green: You can ask the 
Chairman when he appears on the plat- 
form. 


Delegate Brown: Very well, I will do 
that at that time. Will the motion be 
in order if they announce that they can’t 
report on those resolutions? 


President Green: The Chair will de- 
termine that when the time arrives. 
Delegate Brown: Very well. 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Chairman Moran of the Credential 
Committee for a brief report of that com- 
mittee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Chairman Moran reported as 
follows: 


President F. J. Buckley, of the Inter- 
national Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers 
Union, has requested that the name of 
James Young be substituted for that of 
M. J. P. Hogan, as a delegate represent- 
ing that International Union. 

Your committee recommends that the 
request be granted and the delegate 
seated. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

President Green: In accordance with a 
special order of business fixed by the con- 
vention on last Friday the Chair recog- 
nizes the Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, Brother Ornburn. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


Committee Chairman Ornburn: Mr. 
Chairman, the Committee on Legislation 
has held a series of meetings, and we 
have prepared a report for the submis- 
sion to the convention this morning. Un- 
less there are objections, the Secretary 
of the Committee in reporting the action 
of the committee will read the caption of 
all matters referred to by the committee 
and our report, thereby hoping to save 
time in presenting the report to the con- 
vention. 

Committee Secretary George reported as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, your 
Committee on Legislation had referred to 
it 23 sections of the Executive Council's 
report and also 41 resolutions. The com- 
mittee has held several meetings and has 
heard delegates interested in resolutions 
or other matters before the committee. 
Careful consideration has been given to 
all subjects before the committee, and we 
now submit the following report: 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
(Page 145, Executive Council’s Report) 


The repor: of the Executive Council re- 
views briefly the situation in respect to 
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legislation in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress. It calls attention to the pre- 
dominance of legislation dealing with 
preparation for and prosecution of the war 
and the consequent retardation of action 
on other legislation, including numerous 
measures of interest to Labor. 


It recites that for war _ purposes 
tremendous appropriations have -been 
made and the public debt increased to 
unprecedented proportions and that the 
tax bill now under consideration is de- 
signed to raise approximately $9,000,000,000 
in new revenues. 


Extension of wide powers over the 
economic life of the people has been 
granted to the President, the latest being 
in enactment of the Anti-Inflation Act 
dealing specifically with prices of farm 
products and wages. 

Your committee wishes to again em- 
phasize the great importance and vital 
necessity of the valuable services render- 
ed .by the Legislative Committee under 
the able chairmanship of William C. 
Hushing. The work of the Legislative 
Committee is a continuous function re- 
quiring close application and innumerable 
contacts every day throughout the ses- 
sions of Congress which, in recent years, 
have been the year around. 


This committee has previously pointed 
out the fact that the defeat of unfavor- 
able and vicious legislative proposals is 
as necessary as the securing of new legis- 
lation. Without the utmost vigilance and 
prompt effective action, the gains of a 
decade or more of tireless work and sac- 
rifice may be obliterated by one Act, or 
even by an amendment or _ so-called 
‘joker’ slipped into an _ inconspicuous 
section of an otherwise harmless-appear- 
ing bill passed without warning to the 
thousands to be adversely affected. 

The importance of this is magnified at a 
time when demands for emergency legis- 
lation are frequent and there is pressure 
for haste. 


The Executive Council reports that dur- 
ing the session of Congress now in 
progress, it has been necessary to care- 
fully scan and analyze approximately 
10,000 bills. The manner in which that 
has been done and the necessary action 


taken to protect the interests of the work- 
ers makes a commendable record for the 
Executive Council and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The thoroughness with which the legis- 
lative field has been covered and the 
degree in which the interests of Labor 
have been safeguarded and improved are 
due to the rare ability and the tireless 
and conscientious service rendered by 
Wm. C. Hushing and his assistants. 

Your committee recommends adoption 
of the Executive Council's report and a 
vote of thanks to the Executive Council 
and to the legislative chairman, William 
C. Hushing. 

Committee Chairman George: I move 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded by Committee 
Chairman Ornburn and was unanimously 
carried. 


NATIONALITY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS. EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL’S REPORT 


(Page 150, Executive Council's Report) 


The Executive Council reports the pas- 
sage by the House of Representatives of 
H.R. 6250, a bill to amend Section 338 (a) 
of the Nationality Act so as to make it 
possible to revoke the naturalization of 
any naturalized citizen whose conduct 
establishes his allegiance to a foreign 
state or sovereignty. The bill reduced, 
during war-time, the period of right to 
appeal from 60 days to 30 days. It also 
modifies the law in respect to literacy tests 
for aged aliens. The bill is now pending 
in the Senate. 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the Executive Council’s report. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


The Committee reported jointly upon 
that section of the Executive Council's 
Report under the caption, ‘Increased 
Compensation,’’ and Resolutions Nos. 46, 
52, 120, 51 and 121. 
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INCREASED COMPENSATION 


(Pages 153-155, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


Salary Increases of Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegates Leo. 
E. George, William I. Horner, Louis 
Decker, Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. 
Harvey, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; William C. Doherty, Wil- 
liam J. Gorman, George A. Bang, Everett 
W. Cox, Raymond Leiberman, National 
Association of Letter Carriers; C. M. 
Harvey, Henry W. Strickland, Railway 
Mail Association; George Warfel, Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery 
Messengers; James B. Burns, Berniece B. 
Heffner, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees; Nels P. Alifas, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; James 
Mowatt, International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers’, and Engravers’ Union; of 
North America; John Locher, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Central Labor Union; C. L. 
Rosemund, International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects, and 
Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. Coleman, 
Maryland State and D. C. Federation of 
Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas Vyles, 
International Association of Firefighters; 
Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzili, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, Postal employees have had 
no upward revision in salaries since 1925 
and other Government employees are be- 
ing compensated under the Classification 
Act of 1923, although living costs have 
steadily mounted and the American stan- 
dard of living has progressively improved 
for all other citizens, and 

WHEREAS, Conditions as regards liv- 
ing costs as well as numerous inescapable 
obligations due to national and _ inter- 
national conditions have seriously and 
‘adversely affected all Government em- 
ployees, and 

WHEREAS, During the period of de- 
pression in the last decade all Govern- 
ment employees suffered reductions in 
compensation, payless furloughs, and the 
loss of other privileges, an immediate up- 
ward revision of Government pay stan- 
dards would be not only just treatment for 


these public servants, but also is an eco- 
nomic necessity; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled, 
October 5 to 17, 1942, hereby endorse the 
efforts of the affiliated organizations of 
Government employees to secure an equi- 


table upward adjustment of wages; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this Convention in- 
struct the Executive Council to give its 
full support and to urge all organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor to co-operate with the organiza- 
tions of Government employees in secur- 
ing this merited upward revision of 
compensation. 


Bonus for Government Employees 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Postal 
have not received a pay increase in sev- 
enteen years, and fs 

WHEREAS, Private industry has made 
adjustments in rates of pay from time to 
time which are more in keeping with the 
American way of life, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in the city of 
Toronto, Canada, endorse H. R. 7071 giv- 
ing civilian employees of the government 
a $300 bonus per year increase in pay for 
the duration and six months thereafter. 


Salary Increase for Postal 
Employees 


Resolution No. 120—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The _ constant study of 
schemes, Postal Guide and Postal Rules 
and Regulations is necessary in_ order 
to equip Post Office Clerks mentally for 
their duties, which definitely places them 
in a highly skilled, technical class of 
labor, and 

WHEREAS, The prices of all commo- 
dities have been constantly rising for the 
past three years and are continuing to 
rise, as evidenced by all known commo- 
dity indices, and 

WHEREAS, Throughout the length and 
breadth of these United States labor of 
all classes, and especially skilled, tech- 
nical labor, have demanded and have se- 
cured increased wages due to the higher 
living costs, and 

WHEREAS, Post Office employees 
have not had an increase in pay since 
1925, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as endors- 
ing the quick passage of increase in pay 
for Postal Employees. 


Overtime Payments for Postal 
Employees 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of ‘Labor. 


Employees * 
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WHEREAS, Time and one-half for 
overtime is universally accepted as a fair 
reward for American Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Postal employees receive 
approximately 20% less than straight time 
for their overtime, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
endorse H. R. 7144, provided, section 
three is amended as proposed by the af- 
filated groups to provide time and one- 
half pay based on the actual hourly pa 
for a forty hour week. ‘ 


Overtime for Postal Clerks 


Resolution No. 121—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 

WHEREAS, The Government  recog- 
nizes the justice of overtime pay at the 
rate of time and one-half in private in- 
dustry and requires private industry to 
pay that rate to-.all employees engaged 
in interstate commerce, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Oltice 
Clerks in their demand for time and one- 
half rate of pay for overtime. 

Under this caption, the Executive 
Council has given a detailed report of 
activities in behalf of an equitable up- 
ward adjustment of the salaries and 
wages of all Government employees. As 
the result of conferences with officers of 
the American Federation of Labor, its 
legislative chairman, William C. Hushing, 
and representatives of all organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and embracing Government em- 
ployees, bills were introduced in the 
House and Senate providing for a tem- 
porary increase in compensation to all 
Government employees amounting to $300 
per year, the increase to be effective for 
the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 


Th: report described a proposal intro- 
tuced at the request of the Civil Service 
Commission, and with administration 
approval, providing for authority to 
Department heads to establish an ad- 
ministrative work-week and payment for 
service in excess of forty hours per week 
at the rate of one and one-half times the 
hourly rate determined by dividing the 
annual compensation by 360 and _ the 
result by eight. 


Throughout the summer, numerous con- 
ferences were held between representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Budget Bureau, the White 
House, members of Congress, and the 
various organizations of Government em- 
ployees. Modified proposals were’ sub- 
mitted by the Government representatives 
and amendments proposed by the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. 

Two bills were introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Mead of New York. One, 
S. 2666, was a modified proposal submitted 
by the Government representatives; the 
other, S. 2674, contained some of the 
amendments proposed by employee repre- 
sentatives. 

Since the preparation of the report of 
the Executive Council, hearings have been 
held by the Senate Committee on Civil 
Service on those two Bills. At those 
hearings amendments were proposed by 
representstatives of the postal organiza- 
tions and concurred in by practically all 
affiliated organizations. 

One amendment proposed was to pro- 
vide that all service in excess of forty 
hours per week or in excess of eight 
hours per day be compensated for at the 
rate of one and one-half times the hourly 
rate and that the hourly rate be one- 
eighth of the annual compensation divided 
by the number of actual workdays in a 
year. During the hearings, representa- 
tives of the Navy Department, of the War 
Department, of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and of the Budget Bureau agreed to 
that formula for computing the overtime 
rate. 

Your committee, in dealing with this 
section of the Executive Council’s report, 
also considered Resolutions Nos. 46, 52 
and 120 urging an increase in pay or war 
bonus, and Resolutions Nos. 51 and 121 
providing for time and one-half for over- 
time. 


The committee commends the Executive 
Council for its effective cooperation to the 
organizations of Government employees 
and urges its continuation to the end that 
these employees be granted the deserved 
upward adjustment in their compensation 
and that overtime shall be compensated 
for in a manner commensurate with 
established labor practice. 
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The committee also recommends con- 
currence on Resolution No. 46 in lieu of 
all resolutions on salary increase. 


The committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 121, amended to include 
all Government employees, in lieu of al) 
resolutions dealing with overtime. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the Commiittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Committee Secretary George: Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with the resolution 
just adopted I wish to make a motion 
that a telegram by sent from this conven- 
tion, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Senate Civil Service Committee, and also 
to the Chairman of the House Civil 
Service Committee, urging prompt action 
on the proposed legislation to grant an 
increase in compensation to government 
employees and to establish the standard 
method of computing overtime pay. 


Delegate Burns, American Federation 
of Government Employees: I second the 
motion. 


The motion was adopted by unanimous 
vote. 


The Committee reported jointly upon 
that section of the Executive Council's 
report under the caption, ‘Interned 
Employees of Contractors with the 
United States,’’ and Resolutions Nos. 118 
and 141. 


INTERNED EMPLOYEES OF CON- 
TRACTORS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Page 160, Executive Council’s Report) 


Compensation for Captured Wake 
Island Construction Workers 


Resolution No. 118—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Over 2,000 construction 
workers and members of the Aimerican 
Federation of Labor employed at Wake, 
Guam, and other Islands, fought as 
bravely as they worked to defend our 
country against the enemy attack, and 

WHEREAS, These construction workers 
were finally overwhelmed, together wit! 


the members of the armed forces, by the 
enemy and have been imprisoned, and 

WHEREAS, Compensation for all mem- 
bers of the armed forces and these civil- 
ian employees working for the Govern- 
ment under civil service has been provid- 
ed soa by legislation passed by Congress, 
anc 

WHEREAS, Only the_ construction 
workers and other civilian employees not 
working under civil service for the Gov- 
ernment, all of whom are now imprison- 
ed by the enemy at hard labor, are ex- 
clided from all cOmpensation, except that 
their dependants are allowed paltry sums 
by the Old Age Pension Division of the 
Social Security Service, and 

WHEREAS, S. 2329 introduced in the 
Senate by Senators Walsh, LaFollette and 
Thomas, would provide for compensation 
to these needy imprisoned workers and 
their dependents, and 

WHEREAS, Powerful opposition from 
anti-Labor sources has succeeded In stall- 
ing the adoption of this meritorious mea- 
sure, therefore, be 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now assembled go on 
record as endorsing S. 2329; and, be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we immediately urge 
all members of Congress and all other 
intereste 1 governmental bodies to pass 
immediately this measure in relief of 
these men and their needy dependants. 


Compensation for Captured Wake 
Island Construciion Workers 


Resolution No. 141—By Delegate John 
P. Coyne, Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Over 3.000 construction 
workers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor employed at Wake, 
Guam and other islands, fought as brave- 
ly as they worked to defend our country 
against the enemy attack, and 

WHEREAS, These construction work- 
ers were finally overwhelmed, together 
with the members of the armed forces, by 
the enemy and have been imprisoned, and 


WHEREAS, Compensation for all mem- 
bers of the armed forces and thos? civil- 
fan employees working for the Govern- 
ment under civil service has been provided 
for by legislation passed by Congress, and 

WHEREAS, Only’ the construction 
workers and other civilian employees not 
working under civil service for the Gov- 
ernment, all of whom are now imprison- 
ed by the enemy at hard labor, are ex- 
cluded from all compensation, except that 
their dependants are allowed paltry sums 
by the Old Age Pension Division of the 
Social Security Service, and 

WHEREAS, The Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor was instrnu- 
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mental in having legislation submitted in 
the U. S. Senate which provides for com- 
pensation to these needy imprisoned 
workers and their dependants, and 


WHEREAS, Powerful opposition has 
succeeded in stalling this meritorious 
measure; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Sixty-second An- 
nual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor now assembled go on record 
as endorsing this meritorious legislation. 

The Executive Council reports on legis- 
lative proposals to grant to employees 
of contractors with the United States, 
employed outside of the Continental 
United States, compensation and medical 
care for injury, disability, death, or enemy 
detention arising out of the war. 


A bill, S. 2412, by_ Senator Pepper of 
Florida, has passed the Senate and is 
now before the Committee on Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives. Its pro- 
visions, however, are entirely inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 


Senators Walsh of Massachusetts, La 
Follette of Wisconsin, and Thomas of 
Idaho, have jointly sponsored a bill 
(S. 2329) to amend Public law, No. 490, 
7ith Congress, approved March 7, 1942, 
so as to include employees of contractors 
on the same terms as now provided for 
interned members of the armed forces and 
civilian employees of the United States. 
The bill has not been reported from the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. The 
Navy Department has submitted an ad- 
verse report upon it. 


Your Committee had before it also 
Resolution No. 118 and Resolution No. 
141, both dealing with the same subject 
providing for recognition of the rights 
and proper compensation for the civilian 
workers, employees of contractors and 
subcontractors, who were captured on 
Wake and other outlying Islands. 


Secretary-Treasurer Rivers of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department 
and Mr. C. J. Haggarty, Delegate from 
the California State Federation of Labor 
appeared before the Committee and ex- 
plained the intent and purpose of the 
Resolutions. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that 
the purpose of these resolutions is very 
meritorious and should be given complete 
support by this great Federation in order 
to correct the present discrimination 
against the civilian workers employees of 


contractors and subcontractors. Evidence 
before your Committee proved conclu- 
sively that all other persons captured by 
the enemy including military and civilian 
personnel are covered by Public Law 490 
which provides that these captured per- 
sons should receive full base pay plus 
all allotments while interned in enemy 
country. 


Your Committee believes that Public 
Law 490 should be amended so as to pro- 
vide the same protection for the civilian 
employees of contractors and _  subcon- 
tractors who have been and may be cap- 
tured and interned under the same cir- 
cumstances as are those who are fully 
protected by Public Law 490. 


Your Committee believes that the 
amendment to Public Law No. 490 should 
receive the full support of the American 
Federation of Labor and all its affiliates. 
In order that the existing discrimination 
against these civilian employees of con- 
tractors be eliminated, your Committee, 
therefore; recommends concurrence in 
these resolutions. 


The Committee further recommends that 
a telegram be sent from this Convention 
to the Chairman of the Judiciary Coin- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
urging prompt action on the proposed 
amendments. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Haggerty. California State Fed- 
eration of Labor: Resolution No. 118 is one 
of a large number of resolutions sent to this 
convention by the California State Federa- 
tion convention, recently adjourned at Long 
Beach, California. It provides for just 
recognition of the rights of those workers 
who were captured during the attacks by 
the Japanese on Wake Island. You have 
all heard these workers praised in song and 
story by military and civilian authorities, but 
nothing so far has been done for these work- 
ers in material tangible relief. 


Some time ago, a bill known as Senate 
Bill 6446, was passed in the Congress and 
became law, known as Public Law 490. 
That Bill provided for full base pay, plus 
all allotments for all military and civilian 
employees of government agencies who 
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might be interned in enemy territory. We 
attempted to amend that Bill to include 
th- employees of contractors acting as 
government agencies, as was the case on 
Guam, Midway, and Wake Island, Hono- 
lulu, and many other outlying islands. 
Congress at that time saw fit not to pass 
that amendment. In the joint conference 
of the House and Senate they agreed that 
our cause was just .nd that those work- 
ers, some 3,000 of them who fought side 
by side with the Marines at Wake Island 
and other islands, many of whom were 
killed in action bearing arms in defense 
of those islands, are now interned in 
enemy countries, getting nothing at all, 
while other civilians and military per- 
sonnel captured, are receiving full base 
pay. 


The same thing is true of the sailing 
personnel in the Merchant Marine. In 
February, 1942, the Maritime War 
Emergency Board, by dictum, under their 
authority provided that all sailing per- 
sonnel, regardless of rank, should re- 
ceive full base pay plus allotments, plus 
compensation for all lost property. 


So that you can see that every civilian 
who has been engaged in foreign activity 
and has been captured is taken care of 
fully, except those approximately 3,000 
building trades workers and other union 
people who were captured. I know many 
of these boys on Wake Island were 
killed. I know some of them personally 
I have heard from some of them in 
Shanghai, China, who were captured, and 
their families at that time were receiving 
the niggardly compensation of $30.00 per 
month, plus $50.00 for each child. All of 
these men had a written contract with 
the Pacific Air Base Construction Com- 
pany, and this contract says that they 
should receive full base pay until their 
return to the continental United States. 
That contract was broken arbitrarily by 
the Navy on December 30, 1941, so that 
these men, while they have a written 
contract, are not receiving the benefits 
of that contract. I have seen letters from 
them while interned in Shanghai, and 
they say to their families, ‘‘Thank God. 


you are well cared for. Our contract 
provides full pay, and 1 hope you are 
getting the base pay.’’ That base pay 
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was $200.00 a month, and $140.00 a month 
for helpers, so you see when the Navy 
writes to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and says they are spending a million dol- 
lars a week to take care of these men, 
that is not true, it is not based on facts 
and figures, because it is my opinion that 
many of these men are dead or crippled 
for life. I know they are. But in any 
event, this is a matter of fundamental 
principle involved. These workers have 
fought with military arms when they 
could get them, and if they could not get 
them they used their shovels to repel the 


invader. These men are now being left 
uncared for. 
So, Mr. Chairman and delegates, 1 


merely take this microphone, not to take 
up your time, but to try to impress upon 
you the fact that these are your members 


and they are entitled to your considera- 
tion. 
Before the House now there is a bill 


known as S. 2412, introduced by Senator 
Pepper. We have a bill tn the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee and that bill 
has not moved, S. 2329, introduced by the 
State Federation of Labor from California 
in collaboration with the A. F. of L. legis- 
lative body and the Building and Con 
struction Trades Department agents. 
That bill, of course, is dead, so the agent- 
in Washington, our people, are attempt- 
ing to amend House Bill, Resolution No 
2412. I would ask, in addition to adopt- 
ing the committee’s report, that all those 
here who have the time will please wire 
the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask that we adopt this 
amendment, in addition to adopting the 
bill. In any event, 1 would like your 
support in behalf of these men so that 
they might receive the same justice ani 
the same treatment as do all othe) 
civilians in captured enemy countries. 
The motion to adopt the committee's re- 
port was carried by unanimous vote. 


Escort Committee for Senator 
James J. Davis 


President Green: Now we will interrupt 
the report of the committee for the pur- 
pose of hearing from an old friend of ours 
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who has attended conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor for a long 
period of time, an old member of the 
Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers International Union, one who has 
been identified with the organized labor 
movement for many, many years, former 


Secretary of Labor and now United 
States Senator from the _ State of 
Pennsylvania. He came in this morning 


rather unexpectedly. I had invited him 
to attend the convention and address it. 
I assumed that he would come last week, 
but he was tied up in Washington and 
just arrived this morning. Consequently 
there was no committee of escort to meet 
him. But for the purpose of the record 
and in order that he might be properly 
looked after while he is here and be pro- 
tected in a proper way I will appoint a 
committee consisting of Brother Joseph 
Ryan, of the Longshoremen, Brother Me- 
Devitt, of the Pennsylvania State Feder- 
ation of Labor, and Brother John J. 
Mara of the Boot and Shoe Workers Inter- 
national Union as a Committee to take 
care of the Senator. 


Now I am pleased to present to you a 
loyal member of the American Federation 
of Labor for 40 or 50 years, a distinguish- 
ed United States Senator who has served 
in the United States Senate with credit 
to himself and to our great movement— 
Senator James J. Davis, of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


HONORABLE JAMES J. DAVIS 
(United States Senator, 
Pennsylvania) 


The bargaining power of labor was 
never stronger in America than today. 
It is a power that has produced the 
highest standards of living in the world. 
Those standards are now being changed. 
In some respects they are being reduced. 
And to the extent that this is justified by 
the national emergency of war we are 
prepared to accept the changes. We are 
however unwilling to have our American 
standards of work and wages disrupted 
or impaired in any way unnecessarily or 
as a release for the partisan or personal 
ambition of any man or any group of 
men. 

The Stabilization Act is a historic docu- 
ment. By this Act the President is author- 
ized and directed to issue a general order 
stabilizing prices, wages, and_ salaries 
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affecting the cost of living. No employer 
shall pay and no employee shall receive 
wages or salaries other than those pro- 
vided by the regulations the President 
shall order. Surely this is a definite grant 
of power which is not exceeded by the 
wage and price authority of any ruler in 
the world. 

The responsibility that labor has as- 
sumed to carry on production schedules 
without work stoppages due to industrial 
strife has been met in a notable way. 
True—the record has not been perfect. I 
do not know any record whatsoever that 
is perfect or beyond improvement. That 
record shows however that only 8 work- 
ers out of 10,000 engaged in war produc- 


tion have stopped work because of 
strikes. This is the best work production 
record the Nation has ever attained. 


Never before has there been such output 
with so little interruption of any kind 
for which those who work might be held 
responsible. All of us are proud that 
labor is doing its share. 

If labor takes a long distance point of 
view it will not now make exorbitant 
demands which will create enmity among 
those who at a later time may exact the 
last pound of flesh. Moderate gains of 
recent years should be retained. The 
war is no suitable occasion for any per- 
son or group of persons to attempt to 
capitalize on the weakness of the needs 
of society. Those that act as despoilers 
will themselves feel the hard hand of 
oppression resting down upon them. 


The social and economic gains of re- 
cent years should not lead on to unre- 
strained demands for power on the part 


of either management or labor. Those 
who would suffer the most from such 
action would be those who toil. Any 


gathering up of power in centralized gov- 
ernment now in behalf of labor might at 
a later time be used as a chain around 
labor’s neck. Therefore a policy of mod- 
eration and restraint is the greatest as- 
surance of permanent success. 


Labor knows full well the dangers and 
perils of inflation. We have seen the 
ravages of runaway inflation in Germany, 
Russia and France. We must do every- 
thing to avoid it here. Otherwise the 
apparent gains in wages and productive 
strength which now seem alluring will be 
entirely swept away at a later time when 
scales of value long cherished among our 
people will mean nothing. 


We desire a balanced economy where 
the group purchasing power is carefully 
studied by an _ unbiased, non-political 
agency of the Federal Government. After 
all the facts are carefully gathered, a 
just appraisal can be made of the possi- 
bilities of exchange between labor, agri- 


culture and industry. If we learn how 
to hold such a standard in time of war 
we may better hold them in time of 
peace. 


An economic supreme court, serving in 
a voluntary way, without the assumption 
of arbitrary power, has long been needed 
We do not wish to imperil 


in America. 
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the free institutions of America by the 
compulsory patterns of lands less for- 
tunate than we are. The _ selection of 
Justice Byrnes for his new position may 
open up at a later time an approach to 
the economic supreme court so long con- 
sidered by thoughtful Americans. 
Collective bargaining is likely to change 
its form and procedure under the pres- 
sure of war, but the experience of the 
last war, at least, indicates that the basic 
problems of industrial relations will re- 
main after the end of hostilities. It also 
shows that sound labor policies are essen- 
— elements of victory during the con- 
ict. 


With more than one quarter of this 
country’s 56 million workers covered by 
collective bargaining contracts and with 
trade-union membership now at an all- 
time high of around 11 million, recent 
developments show a tendency toward 
regional and national coverage in collec- 
tive bargaining contracts, greater organi- 
zation of employers, and ultimate evolu- 
tion of industry-wide collective bargaining 
in strategic areas. 






In some instances industry-wide col- 
lective bargaining seems a logical next 
development. It makes for greater sta- 
bility throughout industry, more respon- 
sible unions and puts management on a 
more fair and equitable competitive basis 
so far as wages are concerned. 


Although unionization has proceeded 
rapidly in recent years, nearly three quar- 
ters of American wage and salary work- 
ers are not members of trade-unions_ or 
covered by collective agreements. Col- 
lective bargaining has made little head- 
way among the 6.5 million wholesale and 
retail trade employees, the more than 4 
million in the financial and_ service 
trades, the 4 million government em- 
ployees or the 83 million agricultural 
workers. In addition, hundreds of thou- 
sands in textiles in chemicals and in 
other important industries are without 
union agreements. 


In plants where collective bargaining 
has gained a foothold, management and 
union now face a fundamental problem of 
learning to live together, whether they 
like each other or not. That would not 
be an easy problem even if management 
fully accepted unionism. Considerable 
adjustment is necessary on both sides. 
As long as the union is uncertain of its 
position and distrusts employers’ inten- 
tions, however, management cannot ex- 
pect it to adopt a cooperative attitude. 
The failure of management representa- 
tives to give speedy answers to grievances 
is always a source of future trouble. In 
refusing to discuss a new policy or an 
important step with the union leaders 
before putting it into effect, management 
has often made for difficult situations. On 
the other hand, where the union has 
gained a strong hold, and it is no longer 
fighting for its life, it is evident that it 
eannot expect endless concessions from 
the company without contributing some- 
thing in return. 
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Jurisdictional disputes and failure of 
unions to adjust such differences peace- 
fully among themselves are major causes 
of unstable industrial relations in the 
building trades. Employers and public, 
are, in the main, innocent bystanders. As 
these struggles involve the right of a 
craft to perform a specific type of work, 
they are apt to become long and bitter. 
A solution of the problem has been sought 
in vain for more than half a century. 
More consideration for the public welfare 
is required or these controversies are 
likely to continue or even multiply with 
the increase of technological change. 


The battle of production embraces 
human, as well as technical, problems. 
It calls, not only for the mobilization of 
manpower, but also for the fullest utiliza- 
tion of individual skills and energies. The 
earnestness and devotion with which war 
workers approach their jobs is, therefore, 
an essential factor in the war on the pro- 
duction front. 


High efficiency can be expected only 
from men who are content with the cir- 
cumstances of their employment. Among 
these circumstances wages stand as a 
factor of prime importance. When wages 
are satisfactory, other circumstances be- 
come important elements determining job 
satisfaction. But these circumstances as- 
sume prime importance in their minds 
only when their basic need for adequate 
earnings has been met. 


In general, there are three factors 
which determine satisfaction with earn- 
ings: 

(1) The effect of present living costs 
upon the standard of living to which the 
worker is accustomed; 


(2) the prevailing rates of pay for the 
same type of work in the area where he 
is employed; and 

(3) his view of the fairness of the basis 
of payment within his plant. What con- 
stitutes an adequate wage is not, there- 
fore, a simple problem; simply to say 
that wages are higher at one plant than 
at another will not necessarily mean 
that the workers receiving the higher 
wages are better satisfied with them. 


Discontent prevails in factories where 
wages have not gone up in proportion to 
the cost of living. When other plants 
within a given neighborhood pay higher 
rates for work of a similar nature, the 
lant with the lower wage scale almost 
nevitably has disgrunted employees and 
a high labor turnover. 


Most workers do not think that an 
acute labor shortage exists at the present 
time. They see too many job applicants 
all about them and are inclined to believe 
that local shortages can be remedied by 
training new men or calling into war 
industries women, youths, older men, and 
ees engaged in non-essential produc- 
tion. 


One of the principal grievances voiced 
by workers today is that management 
fails to take them into its confidence. 
When there are delays, curtailments or 
inefficiencies in war production, this griev 
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ance is felt with particular force. The 
tendency of workers to blame their bosses 
for unsatisfactory production may be 
largely due to management’s failure to 
kee them adequately informed. Two 
kinds of information seem to be chiefly 
desired by workers. When men are laid 
off and production is slowed down, they 
want to know why. And they also want 
to know more about how their products 
are used in the war effort. Workers fre- 
quently urge that management give them 
information of this latter variety for the 
express purpose of giving them a sense 
of active participation in the war. 

The Government’s close supervision of 
war production has somewhat affected 
the relationship of employee to employer. 
The worker is still working for the par- 
ticular company which employs him, but 
he is aware that the company is now 
working for the Government. In general, 
workers look trustfully to the Govern- 
ment for protection of their living stand- 
ards and working conditions both during 
and after the war. 


The problem of increasing labor’s par- 
ticipation in the victory program is fun- 
damentally: a problem in employer-em- 
ployee relations. Most of the action 
necessary to correct existing deficiencies 
must be taken within the war plants 
themselves. And this action must be 
centered aroun the promotion of fair 
living standards, more satisfactory work- 
ing conditions for the men on the pro- 
duction lines and more efficient use of 
available skills and equipment. 


American labor is set to win this war. 
No one has less use for a dictator than 
the man who toils. The working men of 
America are set to put an end to the 
tyranny of Hitler and Hirohito. In this 
determination others may waver and turn 
back but we never shall. And it is the 
strong will of the American. workers 
organized for the far-flung tasks of the 
industrial front that will finally lead on 
to victory. It is the cooperation between 
men and management that will truly give 
us liberty. Only in this spirit can we 
hold what we are fighting for—the main- 
tenance of free men and free institutions 
in this free land. 


I am happy to have had the opportunity 
of speaking to America’s greatest forum 
for helping men and women to toil. I am 
happy to speak to you because in your 
hearts you are thinking in terms of keep- 
ing forever the American form of gov- 
ernment and keeping men free that they 
may work together and work for the good 
of all mankind. 


President Green: I thank Senator Davis 
for making the trip all the way from 
Washington to Toronto for the express 
purpose of bringing to you this message 
which you have heard and received with 
such evidences of appreciation. We are 
very grateful to him for his presence and 
we thank him from the bottom of our 
hearts for coming here. 


Now, just before we proceed to the 
regular order of business, I wish to 
present to you for just a short talk Mr. 
J. F. M. Stewart, Chairman of the Pay- 
roll Section of the National War Finance 
Committee of Canada. Mr. Stewart. 


MR. J. F. M. STEWART 


(Chairman, Payroll Section, Na- 
tional War Finance Commit- 
tee of Canada) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
I would like to thank you, sir, for the 
privilege of being here and for the invi- 
tation that you extended to us to be 
here. Why they picked on me, I do not 
Know, except possibly it is my duty as 
the Chairman of the National War 
Finance Committee which has to do with 
what we call manpower payroll deduction 
planning, and of course in that plan we 
get very close to the working people of 
this country. I want to thank you, sir, 
and your unions who have afliliates in 
Canada for the very fine reception they 
gave the National Loan which we raised 
in February. There were some 24 unions 
in Canada that subscribed to that loan 
something over $1,400,000, which was a 
very fine gesture and was appreciated. 

I only want a few minutes this morn- 
ing, because I know you are interested 
in Canadian finance. It is very difficult 
to talk about Canadian finance, because 
your own problems and your own figures 
are so enormous, but when you think of 
Canada as a small country alongside of 
you, the population of which is not as 
large as the population of the commuting 
distances within the New York area, it is 
difficult to figure out our manpower and 
our money power. In my figures you 
might multiply your manpower by twelve 
and you might multiply the figures by 
fifteen, and you would have a reasonable 
picture of what is happening in Canada. 
This country before the war spent $500,- 
000,000 a year for the national govern- 
ment. This year we are spending $4,000,- 
000,000, or eight times as much. That 
money was required to run the ordinary 
work in Canada as a war expenditure. 

The taxes that we are raising in this 
country this year amount to 52 per cent 
of our expenditures, or over $2,000,000,000. 
We are raising by way of loans the other 
48 per cent. We don’t raise our money 
quite the same as you do. We raise a 
certain amount by war savings cer- 
tificates. That amounts to about $100,- 
000.000. We are going to, by compulsory 
savings, raise another $100,000.000 and 
we are going to it in two loans to raise the 
balance or about a billion dollars and 
seven hundred and fifty million dollars. 





This country is united. Ivs_ financial 
efforts are taken in one stride by every- 
body. There are three hates that we have 
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developed in connection with this war 
effort. One is that we hate war, and the 
quickest way to do our part is to raise 
all the money that we need, to spend 
every dollar we can get it stopped just 
as soon as we can. The second hate that 
we have is that we hate inflation, and 
I believe that is a fair statement to make, 
because I am sure that the great mass 
of our people realize that any policy of 
inflation is just the beginning of an eco- 
nomic break-up. This country is not 
going to have any break-up. We also 
have a hate of want, and when I speak 
of want I speak of the after war condi- 
tions. So, our people in this country are 
buying government securities to win the 
war, to keep and maintain our economic 
stability and to save the peace. 





There are just two or three figures I 
will give you an then sit down.:+ In the 
first year of the last war our cost of 
living went up two per cent. In this year 
our cost of living went up five per cent. 
In the last war in the second year our 
cost of living went up ten per cent and in 
this war it went up 12.8 per cent. We 
decided the time had come when we had 
better take notice Restrictions were put 
on, and in the third year of the first war 
the cost of living went up 30.6. In the 
third year of this war the cost of living 
went up 16.8. We believe we have the 
inflationary spfral licked, and we are 
going to keep it there. 


For an idea of what this country, with 
the resources such as it has is doing, I 
might say that in 1941 our shipbuilding 
cost was $91,000,000. This year it is 
$250,000,000. Aircraft production, $104,- 
000,000. This year $268,000,000. Instru- 
ment equipment from $12,000,000 to $145,- 
000,000, and so on down the line. 

I just want to say, sir, in thanking 
you that we believe the finances of this 
Dominion are sound. We believe that we 
will carry the load without lending our- 
selves to inflationary tendencies, and we 
believe that our people are united in the 
effort that we are making and will carry 
on. We now have in a population of less 
than twelve million, five hundred thousand 
in the King’s uniform. Those 500,000 are 
going to be provided with everything that 
this country can provide them with to 
show we were serious when we asked 
them to go all over the world. 


We thank you. 


President Green: I thank Mr. Stewart 
for his message that he just delivered 
this morning. It was very interesting 
and educational. 


Now, in conformity with the decision of 
the convention, we will proceed with the 
special order of business, the Report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 


The Chair recognizes Chairman Woll of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Committee Chairman Woll: Mr. Chair- 
man, the Resolutions Committee had re- 
ferred to it 96 sections of the Executive 
Council’s Report and 78 resolutions. The 
committee has considered each and every 
one of these resolutions, and it will report 
them in the following order: The com- 
mittee will first report upon the Executive 
Council’s Report and thereafter follow 
with the resolutions. Wherever the sub- 
jects are of a similar nature and relate to 
the same subject the committee will re- 
port upon them as one, and where the 
Council’s report deals with the same sub- 
ject it will report upon the Council's re- 
port and the resolution combined. 

The convention will note that there 
were 57 resolutions introduced from the 
California State Federation of Labor. The 
delegate from that body having intro- 
duced these resolutions desires the conven- 
tion to know that he did not present these 
resolutions personally, but presented them 
by instructions of the California State 
Federation of Labor convention. 

While your convention would not in any 
way seek to discourage any of our State 
Federations of Labor in presenting what- 
ever subject they desire for consideration 
to the convention, nevertheless your com- 
mittee feels that this practice of sub- 
mitting mass resolutions of this kind to 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention should be discouraged, principally 
for two reasons, that if each and every 
one of our State Federations of Labor 
were to present a like number of resolu- 
tions to this convention it is self-evident 
that we would have to remain more than 
two weeks in session to give fair consider- 
ation to them. Secondly, this process of 
submitting all actions taken by State Fed- 
erations of Labor conventions to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor would place a censor or reviewing 
power on the part of this convention over 
all actions taken by them. So, the com- 
mittee repeats that while we do not seek 
to discourage any State Federation of 
Labor in presenting whatever resolutions 
they desire to submit to the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, this 
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practice of mass presentation of resolu- 
tions should not be encouraged. 

The Secretary of the Committee will, 
of course, report for the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Delegate Brown, Machinists: Brother 
Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
of the Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

President Green: Vice-President Harvey 
Brawn. 


RESOLUTIONS Nos. 3 and 4 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: Chairman 
Woll, I would like to ask, is it not a 
fact that the Executive Council has re- 
moved from the possession of the Resolu- 
tions Committee Resolutions Nos. 3 and 
4, and therefore the Resolutions Com- 
mittee cannot report on these resolutions? 
“Committee Chairman Woll: Of course, 
if the convention wishes the answer at 
this time I shall be happy to give it, but 
the committee would prefer to report on 
a few sections of the Executive Council's 
Report before that question is raised. 

Delegate Brown: Will you repeat that, 
please? 

Committee Chairman Woll: My state- 
ment is that we are quite ready to make 
an answer to your inquiry, but we re- 
quest that you permit us to report a few 
sections of the Executive Council’s Report 
before you raise the question. Is that 
agreeable? 

Delegate Brown: I don’t quite get that, 
Brother Chairman. Is the Executive 
Council going to report on this matter? 

Committee Chairman Woll: Frankly, we 
desire to have a few matters presented 
to this convention covering the report of 
the Executive Council, so that the press 
may carry that for the afternoon editions. 
Thereafter we will report on your sub- 
ject, which we anticipate will raise some 
discussion. 


Delegate Brown: I will be patient until 
that time, Mr. Chairman. 

President Green: Secretary Frey of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


Committee Secretary Frey reported as 
follows: 


INTRODUCTION 


(Page 25, Executive Council's Report) 


Your committee recommends approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council’s 
report. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


MANPOWER 


(Page 200, Executive Council’s Report) 


The report of the Executive Council 
on the important Manpower Commission 
is necessarily sketchy, and deals only 
with plans. Although the Commission 
was obviously intended to be a _ co- 
ordinating agency, one of its early acts 
was to ask for the transfer of the U. S. 
Employment Service, which is an integral 
part of our Social Security system, and 
it was quite possible to permit this ser- 
vice to function in its normal setting. 

It must be noted that in the transfer 
of the Employment Service, first from 
the States to the Social Security Board, 
and then to the War Manpower Board, 
no provision has been made to adjust 
employment standards to present needs 
and circumstances. Instead, wages have 
been frozen and hours have been length- 
ened. Employees in the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service have been seriously penal- 
ized. Turnover has reached dangerous 
proportions. 

The Employment Service is critically 
important to our war effort and should 
not be allowed to deteriorate. Funds 
should be appropriated to the Employ- 
ment Service so that reasonable employ- 
ment standards can be maintained which 
should be at least equal to those in the 
Federal service generally. Employees in 
the Employment Service should be granted 
the equivalent rights and benefits which 
would have accrued to them had they 
continued in state service, and the rights 
and benefits granted other Federal em- 
ployees so long as they continue in the 
Federal service. 

Your committee recommends that assist- 
ance be given to this end. 


We recommend that the Executive 
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Council be alert to having this service 
returned as soon as the war is ended. 


The organization and the functions en- 
trusted to the National Management 
Labor Policy Committee are soundly 
based, and we recommend approval both 
of the national committee and plans for 
regional and area committees. The pro- 
visions for review and appeal are cer- 
tainly excellent safeguards. However, 
the hasty action of the War Manpower 
Commission in freezing metal miners and 
lumber workers in the Northwest to their 
jobs, we urge will not be repeated for 
any special problem until general safe- 
guards have been developed and agreed 
to. 


We your committee stated in connec- 
tion with the War Production Board, 
fundamentals of over-all controls and 
material production need to be developed 
before manpower can be _ intelligently 
planned, and justly directed to places of 
greatest usefulness. 


Workers who are asked to give up 
rights inseparable from personal free- 
dom, must be assured in return adequate 
representation of their own choosing and 
a degree of social security that will make 
up for loss of right to make personal 
decisions. Costs of travel to carry out 
employment orders and of moving families 
to new homes, should be borne either by 
the employer, the government, or by both 
jointly. Equities in social insurance 
should be maintained intact. 


When the U. S. Employment Service 
becomes the sole agency through which 
workers may be hired or whose approval 
is necessary to dismiss workers, then the 
union must maintain close relationships 
of cooperation in order that right to union 
membership may not be impaired. 


We urge that our representatives on 
the Management-Labor Policy Committee 
refuse to recommend employment control 
until the need is obvious, and until ade- 
quate provisions have been made to 
assure against misuse of control over 
employment. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
WAR PRODUCTION 


(Page 171, Executive Council’s Report) 


As men are drawn from their normal 
occupations into the armed services their 
places in our economy must be filled. At 
present the total of our work force 
including those in the armed services is 
over 58 millions, about 5 millions having 
been shifted from civilian and war pro- 
duction to the military services. As the 
armed forces are increased they will also 
be supplemented by an increasing quota 
of women. 

Our industrial and civilian life must be 
carried on by those Jeft. Already older 
men have been recalled to industry and 


women and, unfortunately, children are ° 


filling the vacancies. Already 12.6 mil- 
lions are employed in war production. 
This number is expected to reach 17.5 
millions by the end of the year, and 20 
millions by the end of 1943. Workers in 
civilian production will drop from 29.8 
millions as of December, 1941, to 20.5 
millions by next December, and to 19.1 
millions by the end of 1943. 


Of our total population 14 years and 
over (103.1 millions, about half of whom 
are males and half females) over 58 mil- 
lions are already in our national labor 
force. These 58 million include 84 per 
cent of all males and 29 per cent of all 
females aged 14 years and over. Of the 
remaining 45.1 millions, 8.1 millions are 
in school, 6.0 millions are physically 
handicapped, 1.3 millions are institution- 
alized, 29.8 millions are home makers. 
Practically all the 8 million males not in 
the labor force are in school, handi- 
capped, or in institutions, and they are 
predominantly very old or very young. 
Nearly 37 million women are outside the 
labor market. Of these, 29.8 millions are 
home makers, 4.1 millions are in school, 
2.4 millions unable to work, and one-half 
million in institutions. 


It is the 29.8 million home makers who 
are the potential labor reserves from 
which must come needed workers to re- 
place men drawn from civilian or war 
industries and also the women taken into 
military service. One-half of the home 
makers are aged between 20 and 44 and 
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nine-tenths are under 65 years, about 79 
per cent are married, and more than half 
have one or more children, 12.7 millions 
have children under 16 years, nearly one- 
half have at least one child under 5 years 
of age, approximately one-fourth have at 
least one child between the ages of 5 and 
9. Two million are single persons. This 
group—the married women with no chil- 
dren under 16 years, and married women 
with children over 10 years of age—con- 
stitute the most likely reserve labor force 
that should be utilized before children are 
taken from education. 


It is obvious that more and more 
women will come into the nation’s work 
force and unions should make their plans 
accordingly and communities should pro- 
vide care for their children. We urge 
that the recommendation of the Executive 
Council on this case be made effective in 
every community. 


We also emphasize the admonition of 
the Executive Council that equal pay on 
the job be made the prevailing practice. 
This is a matter of justice to the women 
which will protect the pay of all. 


Recent reports on child labor show a 
shocking increase in illegal employment 
of minors. 


More than twice as'‘many 14- to 18-year- 
olds went to work in 1941 as in 1940. 
Figures for 1942 show that this increase 
is continuing. For 14- and 15-year-olds, 
in states where minimum age _ require- 
ments were the same in both years, there 
vas an increase in 1941 over 1940 of more 
than 75 per cent. Large increases are 
shown for this group in 1942, and the 
increase in the number of certificates 
issued in the first 6 months of 1942 over 
the first 6 months of 1941 was 173.4 per 
cent in Alabama, 226.8 per cent in Indiana, 
and 713.0 per cent in the District of 
Columbia. 


The increase in certificates for first 
regular and first vacation or outside 
school hours for 16- and 17-year-old 
workers in areas sending in comparable 
reports wa: 132.0 per cent. In the first 
six months of 1942 as compared with the 
same period in 1941, the number of em- 


‘ployment certificates issued for 16- and 


17-year-old minors increased 181.9 per cent 
Alabama, 437.4 per cent in Indiana, 


734.4 per cent in the District of Columbia, 
and 1259.9 per cent in Rhode Island. 
Figures covering certificates issued for 
this age group during June 1941 and June 
1942 show a 109.0 per cent increase in 
Baltimore, Maryland, a 114.0 per cent in- 
crease in eleven cities in Pennsylvania, 
and a 1596.0 per cent increase in the State 
of Washington. 


Children in the 14- and 15-year-old 
group are working as delivery boys, 
pedlers, sales girls, car hops, helpers, and 
various other occupations including manu- 
facturing. The 16- and 17-year-old group 
are entering service and non-manufactur- 
ing industries but increasing numbers are 
going into manufacturing industries. 


In some states a new certificate is re- 
quired whenever a minor changes his job. 
Between 1940 and 1941 and between the 
first 4 months ‘of 1941 and the first 4 
months of 1942, there was more than a 
200 per cent increase in the 16- and 17- 
year-olds changing their jobs, and over 
a 100 per cent increase for minors 14 and 
15 years old. 


There is at the present time no excuse 
for tolerance of illegal employment, and 
we urge all unions and especially central 
labor unions to do their utmost to see 
that educational opportunities are main- 
tained and that children are permitted to 
attend. This a long-time responsibility 
which we must fulfill as our obligation to 
the future. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTIONS Nos. 2, 3 and 4 


Chairman Woll: In keeping with the 
assurance given to the delegate who rose 
to ask a question of the committee when 
we started to report, if Delegate Brown 
will now repeat his question I shall en- 
deavor to answer the -inquiry made. 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: Chairman 
Woll, am I correct in this statement that 
Resolutions Nos. 3 and 4, introduced by 
the Machinists’ delegation and appearing 
in the first day’s proceedings, indicating 
that they represent business dealt with by 
the convention and indicating further that 
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they were referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions, and the following day my 
pals on the Executive Council decreed 
that these resolutions are not a proper 
subject for this convention. 


Chairman Woll: Answering the inquiry 
of Delegate Brown, may I say that the 
Executive Council, at its meeting, acted 
on Resolutions Nos. 2, 3 and 4, Resolu- 
tion No. 2 dealing with the Machinists 
versus the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes, 
Resolution No. 3 dealing with the Ma- 
chinists versus the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, and Resolution 
No. 4 dealing with the Machinists versus 
the Carpenters. Upon the question having 
been raised that these subjects were not 
properly before the convention at this 
time, the Executive Council ruled that 
that constitutional question was. well 
founded, and that therefore the conven- 
tion could not consider those three resolu- 
tions or the subjects pertaining to them. 


The constitutional question was raised 
on Section 12 of Article III of the Con- 
stitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, reading as follows: 

“No grievance shall be considered by 
any convention that has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 
nor shall any grievance be considered 
where the parties thereto have not pre- 
viously held a conference and attempted 
to adjust the same themselves.”’ 

The Executive Council found that the 
grievances contained in the three resolu- 
tions mentioned had been decided at the 
last convention. It also found that the 
Executive Council had submitted no 
recommendation to this convention on the 
subject matter involved in those three 
resolutions. Hence, the _ constitutional 
question having been raised, the Execu- 
tive Council ruled that under the pro- 
hibitive restrictions of the Constitution 
they coulg not be considered at this con- 
vention, and your Committee on Resolu- 
tions was so advised. 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be privileged at this time to 
prove conclusively to this convention that 
it is a misstatement of fact when the 
Executive Council contends that. the 
requests contained in Resolutions Nos. 
3 and 4 are in conflict with Section 12 


of Article III? May I proceed accord- 
ingly, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Woll: You have the floor. 

Delegate Brown: Very well, thank you. 
The Seattle Convention, when dealing 
with Resolution No. 14, referred that 
resolution to the Executive Council. The 
Seattle Convention did not make a deci- 
sion. The request in that resolution was 
in the form of a prayer to the Seattle 
Convention to dissolve an order issued by 
the Executive Council to the President of 
the American Federation of Labor that 
he must discontinue notifying union em- 
ployers on request and interested unions 
relative to the work jurisdiction of the 
Machinists’ Union. The convention, for 
reasons best known to themselves, pre- 
ferred not to deal with that question and 
referred that resolution to the Executive 
Council. When the convention did that it 
referred to the Council the task of pass- 
ing upon the merits of the question that 
was under protest, the question of charg- 
ing the Executive Council of negligence in 
duty and an action whereby they were 
interfering with the rights of a Union, as 
was unanimously proclaimed by previous 
conventions. 


It is my understanding of convention 
procedure that when a resolution is re- 
ferred to a committee of a convention or 
to an Executive Council it is not for the 
purpose of putting it in a lock box, it is 
for the purpose of having them explore 
the subject matter and report back to the 
assembly. The Executive Council refused 
my request to give us the relief, and 
the request was consistent with the pre- 
vious action of the convention. They 
refused to give relief and they also failed 
in their report to this convention to make 
any reference to the subject matter con- 
tained in Resolution No. 14, which the 
Seattle Convention referred to them—not 
to pigeon-hole, brothers, but to explore 
the request and then bring back a report 
to this convention, 


The other resolution deals with a ques- 
tion that never before arose in the history 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
I say it is a misstatement of fact when 
the Executive Council tells this conven- 
tion that it deals with a grievance settled 
by the convention. 
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Here are the facts. The Seattle Con- 
vention, on complaint of the Machinists’ 
Union, ruled that the officers of the Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department 
are without authority to make a juris- 
diction decision involving the rights of 
a Union not affiliated with the Depart- 
ment. But almost immediately after the 
adjournment of the convention officers of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department continued to make decisions 
in disputes involving the Machinists’ 
Union, who were not a part of the De- 
partment. When they did that they were 
hurling defiance at the unanimous declara- 
tion that came out of the Seattle Con- 
vention. 


I called this to the attention of the Exec- 
utive Council. I did not ask them to do 
any policing or to spank anyone. Il 
merely asked them to send a letter to 
the Building Trades Department and to 
the Building Trades Council that was 
consistent with official opinions § an- 
nounced by President Green prior to the 
convening of the Seattle Convention and 
consistent with the convention’s ruling. 


That request was this, that Building 
Trades Councils shall not be influenced 
by a decision of officers of the Building 
Trades Department rendered in a trade 
dispute a decision involving a Union 
not affiliated with the Department. That 
request was consistent with the unani- 
mous ruling of the Seattle convention. 
Naturally, I expected my pals on the Ex- 
ecutive Council to cooperate, in conformity 
with the Seattle convention, but they said 
no. Well, in the language of one of my 
friends I, like a big, unsophisticated coun- 
try boy, believed that there was an 
authority beyond the Executive Council. 
We came to Toronto, and when we entered 
this hall we believed that we were in the 
Supreme Court of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—yes, in the language of 
President Green on Friday, when he re- 
sponded to the Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, he said, ‘‘We are sitting in 
the open forum of democracy.”’ 


We came here with a resolution and 
called it to the attention of the conven- 
tion. We asked the convention to act 
upon that resolution to direct President 
y+reen to issue a letter in an effort to pre- 
vent Building Trades Councils or even 


employers to not use ruling rendered in 
violation of the above announced Seattle 
Convention decision as a basis for the 
settlement or disposition of jurisdictional 
disputes involving the Machinsts’ Union. 

Well, those resolutions, as | remarked 
before, were passed out to the delegates 
when the convention was in session. They 
were embodied in the first day’s proceed- 
ings, indicating that they are a part of 
the business transacted on the first day, 

rd 1 contend, fellow delegates, that the 
Executive Council is without authority 
for trying to usurp the responsibility and 
authority o1 this convention. When the 
first day’s proceedings were delivered on 
the second day those proceedings repre- 
sented business transacted, and I say to 
you it is wrong for the Executive Council 
—well, was it because they didn’t want 
the record to come out before the con- 
vention? Nevertheless, it was wrong for 
them in secret session to take an action 
interfering with the business of this con- 
vention. 

Reference was made to Section 12 of 
Article 3 of the Constitution. That sec- 
tion, up until we arrived at Toronto, was 
always interpreted in this light: that 
where two or more Unions have a griev- 
ance an] that grievance has been decided 
by a convention, the party who lost could 
not resurrect that grievance without again 
coming before the Executive Council and 
getting their permission. [| don’t know 
that I am in disagreement with that, be- 
cause 1 can appreciate what would hap- 
pen if we were called upon to review these 
cases in convention after convention, 
after the convention once made a decision. 
But again I will repeat, that convention 
made no decision on these two subjects 
that were dealt with in Seattle. All the 
convention did was to refer, and again I 
say, men, who among us can take the 
fioor and say that it is consistent with 
parliamentary procedure and consistent 
with custom established by the work of 
previous conventions, that when a conven- 
tion refers to the Executive Council a 
subject matter to deal with, that that 
Council can arbitrarily refuse to report 
to the convention? 


You wonder why I have the audacity 
to stand here and take issue with my 
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good pals on the Executive Council. if 
they had dealt with that question during 
one of their Executive Council sessions, 
even though their position would have 
been contrary to what | agreed was right 
and just then, they would come to the 
convention and report the conclusion they 
reached. But when they refused to do 
.that, where could we go? How can we 
have our day in court? 

I am not debating the merits of these 
two resolutions. Il am appealing to you 
brother delegates that the Machinists 
shall have their day in court. We want 
to have these resolutions, which became 
the property of this convention, remain 
in the possession of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and we want the convention to 
Girect them to report to this convention, 
and at that time let the convention decide 
whether there is merit to the position 
taken by the delegates. 

I want to say further, Mr. Chairman, 
and in reply to the rumblings and the 
protests we hear in the lobby, that there 
must be something coming from the floor 
of this convention. I am trying to remove 
that funeral parlor atmosphere from this 
convention. I say this convention has 
rights, and I am not going to stand idly 
by and permit the Executive Council to 
usurp those rights. I say those rights 
must remain the property of the conven- 
tion. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, it may not be 
altogether proper, but I hope you will 
bear with me and permit me to offer a 
motion which is consistent with my right 
as a member of this assembly, persuant 
to Roberts Rules of Order, to offer a 
motion for exercising the right of this 
assembly. If you will permit, I will 
read that motion. 

President Green: Parliamentary pro- 
cedure provides that a speaker cannot 
offer a motion after making a speech, but 
the Chair will rule that Vice-President 
Brown may offer his motion. 

Delegate Brown: Thank you very 
kindly, President Green. I move Resolu- 
tions Nos. 3 and 4, which are recorded 
in the first day’s proceedings, indicated 
as having been referred to the Resolutions 
Committee, be acted upon by and reported 
back to this convention by the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 
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Delegate Alifas, Machinists: I second 
the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

President Green: The Chair will be 
compelled, Vice-President Brown, to rule 
your motion out of order. You can move, 
if you wish, to set aside and reverse the 
decision of the Executive Council regard- 
ing these resolutions, 


Delegate Brown: Brother Chairman, 
your voice doesn’t carry down here. 
Would you please repeat that? 

President Green: The Chair is com- 
pelled to rule your motion out of order 
because it does not deal with the subject 
matter. However, you can offer a motion, 
if you wish, that the action of the Execu- 
tive Council based upon Section 12 of 
Article III be set aside by this conven- 
tion. 


Delegate Brown: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 1 move that the action of the Exec- 
utive Council in dealing with Resolutions 
Nos. 3 and 4 be set aside by this conven 
tion. 

The motion was seconded. 


President Green: You have heard the 
motion offered by Delegate Brown. Now, 
the question is before the convention to 
decide. 


In order that the matter may properly 
come before the convention and be proper- 
ly understood, I deem it my duty to make 
a brief explanation to present to you the 
procedure that has been followed and the 
reasons why the Executive Council took 
the action which it did. 


These resolutions to which Vice-Presi- 
dent Brown refers were introduced at the 
Seattle Convention. They were similar 
to the resolutions introduced at this con- 
vention. The language may be somewhat 
different, but the resolutions are the 
same. They dealt with a jurisdictional 
controversy which has existed for some 
time between the Amalgamated Street 
and Electric Railway Employees and th: 
International Association of Machinists 
Union, and with a jurisdictional dispute 
which exists between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Also involved in that 
are actions taken by the Building Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. 
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Now, that is the basis—I think I ought 
to put it that way—but Vice President 
Brown does not ask the convention to 
pass upon the merits of the jurisdictional 
controversy in these resolutions, nor did 
he ask the Seattle Convention to pass 
upon the merits. What he did ask was 
that the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be instructed to send 
out to all those inquiring regarding 
jurisdiction the decision of one conven- 
tion upon this important matter, that is, 
relating to the dispute between’ the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 


Now, at the Seattle Convention the con- 
vention decided on Resolution No. 14, deal- 
ing with the matter between the Machin- 
ists and the Carpenters—I will use that 
term—as follows: 


‘Discussion on this resolution makes it 
evident thatthe parties at issue had 
reached an agreement at some time past, 
but that this agreement was later can- 
celled by reason of the complaint filed by 
other International Unions and not be- 
cause any of the parties to the agree- 
ment were dissatisfied with any of its 
provisions. In order to again bring the 
organizations directly concerned into an 
understanding or agreement, instead of 
following a procedure believed to embitter 
this conflict, the Executive Council urged 
and finally succeeded in bringing the or- 
ganizations in dispute into consideration. 


While delay has been encountered in 
these negotiations, nevertheless your 
committee is of the judgment that con- 


ferences should be encouraged, carried 
on, and that every possible effort be made 
both by the officers of the A. F. of L. 
and the Executive Council and by the 
two organizations concerned to bring 
about an amicable and cooperative under- 
standing and relationship. Pending the 
reaching of an understanding or agree- 
ment it is further recommended that in 
the event local differences arise between 
the two organizations involved that such 
disputes be referred to the President of 
the respective two International Unions 
for consideration and adjustment. In lieu 
of and to the accomplishment of these 
ends, we recommend reference of this sub- 
ject matter to the Executive Council.’’ 


That was the decision of the Seattle 
Convention. The matter was referred to 
the Executive Council to realize these 
ends recommended by the convention. We 
have diligently endeavored to carry out 
the decisions and the instructions of the 
Seattle Convention. 


Now, regarding the other one, ‘‘Build- 


ing Trades versus the Machinists,’’ that 
was based upon Resolution No. 16 intro- 
duced by the delegates from the Machin- 
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ists International Uunion; and the eon- 


vention decided as follows: 

“Concretely stated and as developed in 
the discussions during the hearing of 
this resolution, the purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to define the authority of the 
Department of the Federation in matters 
of jurisdiction. Your committee is of the 
opinion that where members of the De- 
partment in question have agreed that 
the Department may consider, define and 
determine conflicting claims of jurisdic- 
tion by such methods as they may ap- 
prove, that such procedure is clearly 
within the jJiscretion-and authority of 
such Department. However, in the event 
a ruling or decision thus rendered by 
the Department affects the jurisdictional 
right of an organization not affiliated to 
such Department and not having pre- 
viously agreed to such an arrangement or 
procedure, direct or indirect, such ruling 
or decision shall not be binding on a 
non-alfiliated organization to the Depart- 
ment. In other words, the Department 
possesses no authority to render a de- 
cision in jurisdictional disputes between 
affiliated and non-affiliated unions to the 
Department unless by agreement of all 
the unions involved. 


“On the other hand the Department is 
within its authority to safeguard, protect 
and promote the jurisdictional rights of 
its affiliated unions.”’ 


That was the decision of the Seattle 
Convention upon that subject. 


Now, Resolution No. 15 was introduced 
in the convention by the Machinists, and 
that dealt with the dispute of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees. The resolution 
is headed, ‘‘Machinists vs. Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees.’’ The convention rendered 
the following decision: 


. ‘Discussion on this resolution de- 
veloped charges and counter charges for 
failure to observe an agreement reach- 
ed October 29, 1928, between the con- 
tending organizations. The situation is 
rendered more complex by the recent 
determination of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Emplovees to enlarge its jurisdic- 
tion, attributable to disturbing situations 
ercated not so much from jurisdictional 
confiict from within the Federation of 
Labor as from without. Your committee 
believes the above subject requires a 
most careful consideration of all issues 


involved, and is impressed with the 
necessity of bringing both contending 
organizations into agreement and by 


conference methods if that be possible. 
To that end we recommend reference of 
this subject matter to the Executive 
Council.”’ 


That is the decision and recommenda- 
tion of the Seattle convention upon the 
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three resolutions referred to. Now, the 
delegations representing the International 
Association of Machinists introduced 
resolutions almost identical with the 
resolutions considered at the Seattle con- 
vention at this convention. The wording 
was different, somewhat different. I want 
to present this matter fairly and without 
prejudice or bias to either side. They 
read practically the same. They dealt 
with the same subjects; they presented 
the matter again to this convention in 
about the same way as it was presented 
to the Seattle convention. 

These’ resolutions, received in  con- 
formity with the constitution, were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees, but 
when they appeared in the printed pro- 
ceedings objections were raised and those 
objections were presented to the Execu- 
tive Council. The objections were based 
upon Section 12, Article III. Chairman 
Woll of the Committee read this section. 
With your permission I will read it again, 
because it fits in with the story that I 
am just telling you. 


“No grievance shall be considered by 
any convention that has been decided 
by a previous convention, except upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Council.’’ 

Now, the Council was called upon to 
consider first whether these resolutions 
constituted a grievance which had been 
considered at a previous convention. I 
leave it to your judgment to decide 
whether these resolutions were considered 
at the Seattle convention. 


Secondly, would the Council therefore 
recommend or not recommend that these 
resolutions be considered by the conven- 
tion. The Council decided that because 
these resolutions had been considered, 
these grievances, at a previous conven- 
tion, it would be a violation of this sec- 
tion if they were presented here again. 


Then the section goes on and says: 
“... nor shall any = grievance’ be 
considered where the parties thereto 
have not previously held a conference 
and attempted to adjust the same them- 
selves.”’ 


I might report to this convention that 
a conference was held between the repre- 
sentatives of the Amalgamated Associa- 





tion of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees and the International Association 
of Machinists. Nothing came out of the 
conference. It was impossible to com- 
pose differences, or to find a basis of 
accommodation. 

Now, these are the facts, stated with- 
out prejudice or bias to either side, so 
that the delegates may understand ex- 
actly the basis for-the action of the Ex- 
ecutive Council in declining to recommend 
that these resolutions, having been con- 
sidered at the Seattle convention, be again 
considered by this convention. 

The question now recurs upon the mo- 
tion offered by Delegate Brown. 

Delegate Brown: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say a few words in support of my 
motion. 

President Green: Very well. 


Delegate Brown: I regret that our 
worthy President has made reference to 
differences between the Machinists’ Union 
and the Executive Council relating to a 
problem we have in machine shops and 
garages operated by the street car com- 
panies, because my position makes no 
reference to Resolution No. 2. I did that 
because the. Executive Council is going 
to make a report on that resolution, and 
therefore my position to have this con- 
vention disregard the action of the Execu- 
tive Council only deals with Resolutions 
Nos. 3 and 4. 


When the Executive Council reports on 
Resolution No. 2 then we are going to 
have our day in court, and especially 
with reference to that resolution. 


President Green made reference to a 
dispute with the Carpenters, a jurisdic- 
tional dispute. First of all, fellow dele- 
gates, the resolution—lI will be considerate 
and say unintentionally—is improperly 
captioned. The resolution is captioned, 
‘*Machinists vs. Carpenters.’’ That is mis- 
leading. The subject matter of the resolu- 
tion would be more properly captioned, 
‘Machinists vs. Executive Council.’’ 


Now, I appreciate that when the mat- 
ter of law is involved it may cause some 
confusion, but I don’t believe, regardless 
of what the law is, if a man goes to 
church on Sunday morning you can’t ac- 
cuse him of going out and robbing a bak- 
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ery, and that’s about the position they 
are trying to put the Machinists into.° 

Reference is made by President Green 
to Resolution No. 14 referred by the 
Seattle convention to the Executive Coun- 
cil. FE say, and I challenge successful 
contradiction, that not to my knowledge 
did the Executive Council on their own 
initiative do anything with Resolution No. 
14, and then they refused to report to 
the convention a task that you laid in 
their lap a year ago. The resolution re- 
ferred to, Resolution No. 14, should be 
captioned ‘*Machinists vs. \executive 
Council’. That subject matter came to 
the Seattle convention and is here for 
this reason: The Executive Council, dur- 
ing the spring of 1938, influenced by Sec- 
tion 13 of Article LX, instructed President 
Green that henceforth when called upon 
by an employer or an interested Union he 
shall notify them of a work jurisdiction 
in the American Federation of Labor 
granted the Machinist Union; not to 
make a decision when it is a jurisdic- 
tional controversy, but when the parties 
who are in controversy want to know 
the work jurisdiction of the Machinists’ 
Union the Executive Council directed 
President Green to issue that information. 
President Green, like a good _ soldier, 
carried out the direction of the Executive 
Council, but within a month or two my 
good friend, Bill Hutcheson in behalf of 
the associated officers, by written notice 
to President Green, stated that unless 
President Green discontinued sending out 
that notice the Carpenters were going to 
withhold payment of per capita tax. The 
Executive Council was in a very embar- 
rassing position. They were placed be- 
tween two fires. On the one side was the 
desire to take the position that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall not degen- 
erate into a one union institution. On 
the other hand there was the fire burning 
that if the threat was fulfilled, carried 
out, it would mean that the American 
Federation of Labor must forego that 
benefit of per capita tax paid by the 
Carpenters’ Union. 

Well, they were on a spot, and I deplore 
that the personnel of that Executive 
Council at that time did not say what |! 
believe our departed Sam Gompers would 
have said, that this American Federa- 
tion of Labor is never going to be sway- 


ed from their path of duty because of a 
Union threatening not to pay their per 
capita tax when the Executive Council 
are carrying out a mandate from a pre- 
vious convention. 


So, I say for the delegates in support 
of my position, when the Executive Coun- 
cil was compelled and did resort to an 
appeasement policy to the penalty of che 
Machinists, and in doing so they placed 
a premium on violation of law, what 
could we do but come to this high court 
and ask you to take action that would 
again make possible the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to notify employers on 
request of our interested unions relative 
to the work jurisdiction of the American 
Federation of Labor granted the Machin- 
ists’ Union. 


Mr. Chairman and delegates, I sup- 
pose you would be patient with me if 
I discussed this matter at length, but I[ 
am not going to, because in so doing it 
would detract from the question before 
this convention. Let me again briefly 
reiterate the right that I have as a mem- 
ber of this assembly, pursuant to Roberts 
Rules of Order, that when a Council pro- 
ceeds to usurp the responsibility that 
belongs to you and I assembled here in 


.this convention, someone among us has 


to arise to offer a motion to put a stop 
to that interference. I say that any man, 
though _— unintentionally, not realizing 
what he is doing, when he makes a state- 
ment on the floor of this convention that 
those resolutions are in conflict with 
Section 12 of Article III, that statement 
is a misstatement of fact. That section 
of the law refers to a grievance that has 
been settled. That grievance was not 
settled but even though there is an honest 
differenee of opinion am I wrong, fellow 
delegates, when I believe that after we 
sit here in this high court of the American 
Federation of Labor, receive resolutions 
passed on to us by the officers, laid on 
our table, we examine them, and they 
become a part of the business, they are 
then printed with the proceedings of that 
first day of business, and thereafter they 
are referred to a committee, will you 
agree with me that, pursuant to an age- 
old custom of rights and procedures in a 
convention, yes, pursuant to Roberts Rules 
of Order, those resolutions after that first 
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day are the property of the convention, 
and the Executive Council is without 
authority to arbitrarily go to a Reso- 
lutions Committee and say that, ‘In 
our judgment, those resolutions cannot 
be dealt with.’’ When they do that they 
usurp the right of this assembly, and that 
is why I am here protesting and asking 
for your cooperation. 


Brothers, let us set aside what your 
personal opinion may be relative to the 
Machinists’ contention pertaining to cer- 
tain work jurisdiction. Let us con- 
sider, uppermost—yes, that must be para- 
mount,—the future welfare of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We have been 
faced for the past seven years with a 
dual labor movement. We are calling 
upon them to come back to the house of 
labor. I say if we expect them to come 
back we must have a clean doorstep. If 
we hesitate to bring them back as they 
are because of jurisdiction controversies 
and, as some believe, you are not going 
to bring about a unified movement, be- 
cause it is going to be difficult to settle 
certain differences, let us first prove we 
are equal to the occasion, and the 
way to prove that is to give a public 
demonstration that we are observing as 
among ourselves the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


I would ask you, regardless of what I 
may have said or what any other speaker 
may have said with reference to the 
merits of Resolutions Nos. 3 and 4—yes, 
I say that even under the penalty of los- 
ing support I will be consistent, and on 
this motion I ask you to confine your be- 
liefs and your convictions to the questiaen 
of whether the Executive Council can 
arbitrarily go to any committee. and take 
from that committee a resolution after it 
once becomes the property of a conven- 
tion. I say that they cannot do that 
without the permission of this convention. 


In conclusion I ask that you support 
us so that we can have our day in couit. 


Chairman Woll: It will not be my 
purpose to seek to defend the Executive 
Council on the action taken “y it or to 
answer some of the statements made, 
which I think ought to be clarified. The 
previous speaker states that he desires 
his day in court, and that by action of 


the Executive Council that day in court 
has been denied, that this is a free and 


-open forum. My answer to that state- 


ment is that this is a free and open 
forum and that has been demonstrated 
by this convention within the past half 
hour. Delegate Brown has been accorded 
the opportunity by this convention to 
offer his motion to review the action of 
the Executive Council, thus leaving it 
with the convention itself, the delegates, 
to determine what shall be the decision 
in this issue. Now I know of no greater 
demonstration of an open and free forum 
than that procedure. We may err in our 
decisions, that is true, but we are not 
denying to anyone the right and the 
opportunity to have his day in court, and 
the Machinists and Delegate Brown and 
his associates are having their day in 
court at the present moment. You, the 
delegates, shall determine the issues in- 
volved. Need I say more on that ques- 
tion? I mention that in order that there 
may be no misconception, no misunder- 
standing as to what President Green may 
have said on Friday last, or what any- 
one else may have said regarding our 
free and open forum and freedom of 
discussion. 


Delegate Brown questioned the pro- 
priety of the action of the Executive 
Council, basing his contention on the 
ground that resolutions have been intro- 
duced, and therefore being the property 
of the convention that ipso facto, Section 
12 of Article III of the Constitution be- 
comes null and void and of no effect. That 
is, in effect, the basis upon which he 
founds his motion. Well, if that be true, 
then we might as well wipe out Section 12 
of Article III of the Constitution, because 
it will be meaningless. If that constitu- 
tional prohibition is valid, either the 
Executive Council or any delegate to 
this convention may rise at any time 
and raise that constitutional issue, that 
certain questions are prohibited either 
from consideration or discussion on this 
floor because, perchance, a resolution has 
been introduced. 


Mind you, only a few years ago we 
changed the procedure in this convention 
whereby resolutions are introduced to the 
convention 30 or 60 days prior to its 
opening, prohibiting the presentation of 
them at the time of the convention with- 
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out unanimous consent. Necessarily the 
officers must print these resolutions. The 
delegation is unaware of what is con- 
tained in them, and if by reason of their 
publication and presentation on the first 
day they become the property of the con- 
vention, and therefore no delegate may 
question their propriety, then I say Sec- 
tion 12 of Article III is of no value, it 
is invalid, and it might just as well be 
wiped from the books. 


Such, however, is not the intent, and 
I think Delegate Brown knows that as 
well as anyone, that if we have a consti- 
tutional prohibition—and this is not the 
only section that deals with prohibitions 
o: what the convention can or cannot con- 
sider—if it is to be the rule that once it 
has become the property of the conven- 
tion and every delegate is denied the right 
and the opportunity guaranteed in the 
constitution to raise this constitutional 
question, then I say we are treading upon 
most dangerous ground, because another 
seetion in our Constitution deals with 
religious and political questions, and if 
the convention of Delegate Brown is 
valid in this instance it likewise holds 
true as to those prohibitions of discussing 
matters of a religious or political -nature. 
Hence the whole convention will be thrown 
open to any and all discussions which we 
have carefully avoided heretofore for fear 
of destructive elements entering into our 
conferences. 


The question was raised by the dele- 
gate at the Council meeting, and _ the 
Council ruled as it did. It is for this 
convention to rule whether the Council 
was right or wrong in its decision, but 
one must not question the procedure in- 
volved, because by so doing you open 
wide the gates of the convention for any 
matter that may come before it and that 
may now be prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion from coming before it. 


As to the motion offered by Delegate 
Brown—and I want to speak now as 
Chairman of the Committee, because we 
have another question before us—I am 
rather astonished that in the statement 
made by Delegate Brown he has not in- 
cluded Resolution No. 2 in his motion, 
but later intimated that he might raise 
that question in an indirect way on 
another resolution or Council report be- 
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fore us. Delegate Brown raises a ques- 
tion as to the propriety and the justifi- 
cation of the action of the Council in 
connection with Resolutions Nos. 3 and 4. 
I_apliedly does he admit that the Coun- 
cii was right in ruling on Resolution No. 
2? No other interpretation can be placed 
upon this motion, for he only questions 
the propriety and the righteousness and 
the validity of the Council’s act in re- 
ference to Resolutions Nos. 3 and 4. The 
mos’ sensible interpretation that can be 
placed upon such a motion, by the exclu- 
sion of the controversy with the Street 
Railway Employees is that he grants that 
the Council acted with propriety, acted 
within its rights, acted within its justifi- 
cation and validity, unless he hopes to 
follow this motion with a similar motion 
regarding that controversy, and if such 
is the case, then it will be but dupli- 
cation of what we are asked to decide 
now. And if, perchance, he has in mind 
raising that question of the Council’s re- 
port, the Council offers no recommend- 
ation, and the delegation from the Street 
Railway Employees may raise that con- 
stitutional right of limitation, then again 
we shall be dealing with this question, 
and only then the Machinists will implied- 
ly at least have granted the propriety of 
the Council having ruled on that point. 

As Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee and in the interests of the members 
of that Committee, I may say we have 
one or two resolutions in which this ques- 
tion may be indirectly raised, and if this 
motion of Delegate Brown’s is adopted it 
leaves in doubt what should be done with 
reference to the third question, because 
the implication is that he grants the 
validity, the righteousness and the justice 
of the Council’s act on that case. 

Thus we are presented with a most 
peculiar situation. I wanted to bring these 
facts before you because since we are 
dealing with points of order and dealing 
with technical questions, we must raise 
all technical questions involved and under- 
stand their ultimate consequence. I rise 


to present this to the convention so that 
the delegate who has offered this motion, 
as well as the convention and our Com- 
mittee on Resolutions may know how to 
proceed after the convention has acted on 
this question. 
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Yes, 1 too, am anxious and keen that 
there shall be nu division in this conven- 
tion, that we may have unanimity of ac- 
tion, that we may go forth into the world 
hereafter as a united force. But pray, 
shall we go out as a united force when 
we seek a division, where on the other 
hand the Executive Council, even though 
it regrets it has failed to bring about 
adjustments in th--> controversies, seeks 
to continue its efforts to bring about that 
adjustment, in fairness and justice to all 
concerned? 


Delegate Alifas, Machinists: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question pending before this con- 
vention is one that to my mind transcends 


any dispute between the Machinists and 
the Carpenters or the Machinists and the 
Carmen. It involves the right of other 
organizations whose disputes with other 
organizations may not have developed as 
yet. I would like to ask the delegates to 
please differentiate between deciding on 
the merits of the dispute between the Ma- 
chinists and the Carpenters and deciding 
upon a parliamentary question. You are 
confronted now only with a parliamentary 
question. That question is, shall resolu- 
tions that have not been disposed of 
finally at any previous convention be a 
subject for proper consideration at this 
convention? 


The chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee has assumed that the Machin- 
ists are having their day in court on 
the merits of their resolution. I cannot 
agree with that point of view. We are 
now discussing a parliamentary situation. 
We are not discussing the merits of the 
resolution, consequently the only day in 
court we are now having is an attempt to 
secure a decision on the parliamentary 
question involving whether or not this 
convention shall have the right to consider 
these resolutions. Theoretically, the con- 
vention should have a right to insist upon 
its prerogative of considering all resolu- 
tions introduced at the convention and still 
reserving the right to.,vote down the 
resolution. You are not committing 
yourselves on the matter of the resolu- 
tions by insisting that these resolutions 
still are the property of this convention. 

I tried to listen very carefully to the 
remarks of our distinguished President, 
Mr. Green, and as T understood his re- 
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marks he appeared to me to confuse the 
meaning of ‘‘consideration’ and ‘‘de- 
cision’’. He repeatedly referred to the 
fact that the import of these resolutions 
had been considered at the last A. F. of L. 
convention held in Seattle, and the infer- 
ence was that inasmuch as they had been 
considered by that convention, therefore 
Section 12 of Article III authorized the 
Executive Council to use its discretion as 
to whether or not they desired those 
resolutions to be considered again. 


Section 12 of Article III further pro- 
vides that no grievance shall be con- 
sidered by any convention that has been 
decided by a previous convention. It is 
true those resolutions were considered at 
the Seattle convention, but they certainly 
were not decided. One of the devices 
employed by conventions, if a request is 
too involved or they do not desire to 
reach a decision until other avenues of 
procedure are exhausted, is to refer to the 
m=xecutive Council. 

The very fact that resolutions were 
referred to the Council is an admission in 
itself that they were not decided by the 
convention. 

In view of that fact I think the Fxe- 
cutive Council is in error in assuming 
that this question falls within the legal 
provisions of Section 12 of Article 1LII, 
which has been referred to here and read 
by both parties to the discussion. We 
desire to keep the American Federation 
of Labor a deliberative body; we desire 
to maintain democracy within our associa- 
tion. One of the bulwarks of democratic 
government is that parliamentary law 
shall be observed as it is written, that it 
shall not be biased by opinions one might 
have on the matter to be brought up. 
If we permit power politics to decide 
a parliamentary question, or if delegates 
decide a parliamentary question on the 
merits of the resolution which is to be 
considered, following parliamentary pro- 
cedure, we have to that extent abolished 
parliamentary procedure and democratic 
procedure. 

I hope the delegates will quite clearly 
differentiate in this matter, because we 
are setting a precedent here. 1 do not 
believe it has ever before been decided by 
the American Federation of Labor that 
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once a matter has been referred to the 
Executive Council, with the convention’s 
instructions, that thereafter no Interna- 
tional Union can bring the matter before 
the American Federation of Labor unless 
they secure the approval of the Executive 
Council. You are tying your hands. 


The Executive Council has tied the 
President’s hands in certain matters. 
Now, if you do not agree to the motion 
that is pending you will have tied your 
own hands perhaps to the extent that 
you cannot untie them. 

Each convention is a separate body. 
The last convention adjourned sine die. 
This convention, unless specifically pro- 
hibited by the constitution, should have 
the right to bring anything in here, even 
to the extent of repeating what has been 
decided in a previous convention. We 
pass scores of resolutions here year after 
year that have been decided by previous 
conventions. And by the way, this Sec- 
tion 12 refers to grievances. It does not 
say between whom the grievances shall 
be. Almost all of the resolutions em- 
body a grievance of some sort, a griev- 
ance with an employer, perhaps. This 
section of itself refers only to grievances. 
It does not specify that the grievances 
shall be limited to grievances existing be- 
tween unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Consequently, in view of the fact that 
we pass the same resolutions year after 
year, you may be tying your hands if 
you decide that once a resolution has 
been passed upon it cannot be brought 
up again. 


Delegate Hutcheson, Carpenters: 1 am 
only going to take a very few minutes 
to call to the attention of the delegates 
the remark of the President of the 
Machinists’ Union in trying to justify his 
motion of censuring the Executive Coun- 
cil, by referring to the action of the 
Council some years ago after the Presi- 
dent, by direction of the then Executive 
Council, sent out to different central 
bodies the action of the 1914 convention. 


The protest of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters was based on the fact that that 
was class recognition, if you please; in 
other words, it was recognizing the deci- 
sion or action of the 1914 convention, but 
saying nothing about the actions of the 


subsequent conventions on the same sub- 
ject. The objection of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters was based on the fact that 
only the action of one convention was 
sent out, and not the actions of all of the 
conventions. We had no objection what- 
ever to the President or anyone else send- 
ing out the actions of all of the Federa- 
tion conventions on the subject matter of 
the controversy between the Machinists 
and the Brotherhood of Carpenters, and 
that is our position today. If it be the 
desire that the actions of the Federation 
conventions from 1914 down are sent out, 
we have no objections whatever, but w 
do object and still object to sending out 
only the action of the 1914 convention. 

My friend Brown raised that as a point 
of censuring the actions of the Executive 
Council. The question before this con- 
vention is, was the recent action of th: 
Executive Council in conformity with th: 
laws of the Federation or was it not. 

President Green: Are there any further 
remarks? The question is called for. Do 
you understand the question? 

A Delegate: What is the motion? 

President Green: The Secretary will re- 
state the motion. 

Secretary Meany: The motion by Dele- 
gate Brown is that the action of the Exe- 
cutive Council in interpreting the Con- 
stitution and rejecting Resolutions Nos 
; and 4 be reversed by this convention 

Delegate Brown, Machinists: I wonder 
if 1 could have the reporter read that 
motion. 1 believe that Delegate Meany 
unintentionally injected a word there that 
was not in my motion, and it is intended 
to leave a wrong impression. 

President Green: The Secretary-Treas- 
urer will present to you the wording of 
the motion as presented by Brother 
Brown. 

Secretary Meany: This is a verbatim 
report of the motion: ‘I move that the 
action of the Executive Council in dealing 
with Resolutions Nos. 3 and 4 be set aside 
by this convention.’’ 

President Green: Now you understand 
the motion. The motion is that the ruling 
of the Executive Council be set aside by 
this convention. Those who favor the 
motion to set aside the ruling of the 
Executive Council will raise their right 
hand and those opposed will vote likewise. 
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The Secretary will count the votes. 
Secretary Meany proceeded to count the 
vote. 


President Green: The Secretary an- 
nounces that the vote was 31 in favor of 
the adoption of the motion and 114 
against. The motion is lost. 

The Chair will rule therefore, that con- 
versely the decision of the Executive 
Council hus been sustained. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Frey continued the 
report of the committee as follows: 


IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


(Page 149, Executive Council's Report) 


“‘Immigra- 
Executive 


Under the main caption of 
tion and Naturalization’’ the 
Council has referred to the 


Importation of Mexican Labor 
Documentary Evidence of Citizenship 
Naturalization Papers 
Detention of Deportable Aliens 5 
Custody of Japanese in the United 
States 
These subjects are affected by legisla- 
tion which has been proposed, and some 
of which has already been enacted. 

We commend the efforts made by the 
Executive Council to have adequate Fed- 
eral legislation enacted, and request that 
they continue their efforts in this field. 

We further request the Executive Coun- 
cil to continue to exert its helpful in- 
fluence in the councils of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

With this comment we recommend 
approval of this portion of the Executive 
Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


ALASKA 


(Page 44, Executive Council’s Report) 

Your committee recommends approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council’s 
report. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


PROPOSED ALASKA TERRITOR- 
IAL FEDERATION OF LABOR 


(Page 64, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your committee notes the difficulties of 
establishing a territorial Federation of 
Labor in Alaska, and the Council’s efforts 
to overcome these difficulties. We there- 
fore recommend approval of this portion 
of the Executive Council’s report. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


WAR DISPLACEMENT BENEFITS 
(Page 84, Executive Council's Report.) 


This portion of the Executive Council's 
report records the efforts made to provide 
adequate unemployment compensation 
when workers are displaced because of 
converting plants over to war production. 
It regrets to note that the failure of the 
legislation reported by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was due to the action 
of some of the directors. With this com- 
ment your committee recommends adop- 
tion of the Council’s report. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and carried 


by unanimous vote. 


CIVILIAN AID NECESSITATED 
BY ENEMY ACTION 


(Page 84, Executive Council’s Report.) 


This portion of the Executive Council's 
report is a recital of President Roosevelt's 
action in setting aside a fund of five 
million dollars to be used for this pur- 
pose. Your committee approves of this 
part of the Executive Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


President Green: The hour of adjourn- 
ment is approaching and there are an- 
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nouncements to be made, so please remain 
quiet. First of all I want to announce to 
the delegates that we have a distinguished 
visitor with us this morning who has been 
sitting on the platform listening to the 
proceedings of the convention. He came 
to pay us a visit and look in on this demo- 
cratic organization while at work. 

I merely want to announce his presence 
here and introduce him to the delegates 
—the Honorable Lord Barnby, member of 
the British Parliament, House of Lords. 


LORD BARNBY 


(Member of the British Parliament. 
House of Lords) 


Mr. Green and gentlemen of the con- 
vention—I naturally seized the oppor- 
tunity and the privilege that your Presi- 
dent affords me to address the conven- 
tion. I did not expect this. I came here 
to see the President because from near 
and far we have always admired his 
leadership of this great Federation and 
the reasonableness and statesmanlike at- 
titude which he has always adopted on 
all questions that have come before it. 
With that admiration for him I seized 
this opportunity, being in this country 
on some government work, to attend your 
convention. 


I would just like to add this: As an 
employer of labor in England on a con- 
siderable scale and responsible for em- 
ployer federations I have always been a 
great admirer of the manner in which 
the British trade unionists have handled 
their questions affecting labor and em- 
ployment. I came over to this country 
as a young man in 1908, in close touch 
with the labor movement of this country, 
and as such I have always felt there has 
been a regrettable backwardness on the 
part of the employers of labor in this 
country in recognizing the strength to 
the national effort that would come from 
a greater recognition of and building up 
pe 4 labor organizations on this con- 

nent. 


As such I watch with increasing admir- 
ation the strength in recent years of the 
development of this movement and the 
wise statesmanship which it has received 
from the leadership of Mr. Green. 

I thank you very much for the privilege 
of carrying just this message of fraternal 
greetings to the Federation from a Brit- 
ish member of the Parliament. God bless 
— work and the furtherance of its 
aims. 


Announcements 


President Green: {| want to announce 
that Brother John F. Schmitt, a member 


of the Boiler Makers International Union 
for 35 years, and a Vice-President of that 
organization, a delegate in attendance at 
this convention, is retiring on December 
3lst. He is leaving today to take his 
good wife home, because she is ill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Schmitt have been married for 
54 years. I want him to stand up so you 
will know him. 

Delegate Schmitt arose and acknowl- 
edged the introduction. 

Vice-President Woll: The Committee on 
Resolutions will meet immediately upon 
adjournment of this session in Room 10. 
All members of the committee are urgent- 
ly requested to be in attendance. 

Delegate Frey, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment: There will be a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the Metal Trades 
Department at eight o’clock this evenings; 
in Room 1746. All members are requested 
to be present. 

Chairman Flore, of the Committee on 
Labels, announced a meeting of his com- 
mittee, immediately after adjournment. 


Delegate Ornburn, Union Label Trades 
Department: In June of the present year 
the Labor Policy Committee was appoint- 
ed by the Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has three members on 
that Committee, recommended by Presi- 
dent Green. It is the desire of the repre- 
sentatives of the A. F. of L. on this 
policy committee, to meet with the repre- 
sentatives of all State Federations at 
two o’clock this afternoon in Room 6 on 
the first mezzanine floor. We should like 
to have delegates from central bodies who 
are active in their State Federations of 
Labor participate in this conference. 


Chairman Stevenson, of the Cornmittee 
on Shorter Work Day, announced a meet- 
ing of his committee upon adjournment. 


Vice-President Brown, Chairman of the 
Committee on Organization, announced a 
meeting of his committee upon adjourn- 
ment. 

Chairman McSorley, of the Committee 
on Building Trades, announced a meeting 
of his committee upon adjournment and_ 
asked all members to be present. 


Chairman Jenoves, of the local com- 
mittee, announced that a bingo party fol- 
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lowed by refreshments, had been arranged 
for the ladies at 2.30 o’clock this afternoon 
in Private Dining Room No. 9. 


SIXTH DAY — MONDAY 


The convention was called to order at 
2.50 o’clock, p.m., by President Green. 

President Green: The Rev. Dr. Thomson 
is here for the opening of the session and 
will pronounce the invocation. I am 
pleased to present to you now Rev. Thom- 
son, Chairman of the Board of Evangel- 
ism of the Presbyterian Church. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. J. B. Thomson, Pastor, Duf- 
ferin Street Presbyterian 
Church) 


Our heavenly Father we pray that Thou 
wilt continue to bless this convention. 
Bless the men who are gathered here. We 
pray that Thou wilt give unto them vision 
and courage. We thank Thee for them 
for the things that they stand for, the 
work that they do. Grant, O God, that 
through the deliberations much good may 
come for the people whom they represent 
in the field of labor. We pray, O God, that 
Thou wilt bless them and use them. Bless 
us all; bless everyone here. Bless every 
state and every community represented, 
yea, bless every home represented here. 
Grant that Thy blessings may rest upon 
them. Bless our countries in this great 
struggle. Give unto us peace and vic- 
tory through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany for some an- 
nouncements and communications. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany: I have been 
requested to announce that a valuable dia- 
mond has been lost out of a ring setting. 
The loser would appreciate any informa- 
tion on the article. 


We have a communication here from the 
United Hebrew Trades addressed to Pre- 
sident Green. 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 9, 1942. 

William Green 
President American Federation 

of Labor 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

It is my pleasure to transmit the greet- 
ings of the United Hebrew Trades on the 
oeceasion of the 62nd convention of th: 


At 12.30 o’clock the convention was re- 
cessed to 2.30 o’clock, p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


American Federation of Labor. This con- 
vention marks a great voluntary and 
democratic gathering of trade _ unions, 
convening in the middle of history’s great- 
est struggle for freedom. It is a privilege 
to be one of your number today, partaking 
with you of the inspiring knowledge that 
you are unhampered, uncoerced, a creative 
and self-regulating part of American 
society, meeting without let or hindrance 
in the city of your choice, conducting your 
regular business according to your own 
best judgments, dictated to by no one, 
policed by no one, independent, proud, 
guided by the social conscience and the 
responsible deliberations of free men. Yes, 
this meeting of the biggest organized labor 
group among the United Nations is a 
thrilling event. The American Federation 
of Labor illustrates what can be done 
by free citizens, who identify their destiny 
and well-being with the nation’s destiny 
and well-being. I need’ not remind you 
of what you know so well—the magnificent 
record of the American Federation of 
Labor in cooperating so swiftly with the 
gigantic war effort of our country. The 
American Federation of Labor, fully alive 
to the fact that responsibility is a con- 
commitant of freedom, has undertaken 
big jobs in doing its part for the war. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
gone all-out in its appeal to workers to 
abstain from striking and to use the gov- 
ernment machinery for solving labor- 
management problems. The American 
Federation of Labor was the first to give 
up voluntarily many advantages won in 
recent years—material and economic ad- 
vantages long recognized as labor’s legiti- 
mate rights. However I want to stress 
the fact that there are certain other 
rights, larger principles which are to be 
guarded against all attack by ruthless 
and conscienceless groups. Through bitter 
struggles, organized labor in America has 
established its constitutional rights—these 
must not be abrogated, even though labor 
temporarily, for the duration, sacrifices 
the increments and material advantages 
flowing from these rights. The American 
Federation of Labor recognizes and prizes 
these rights above all else—and guards 
them justly and constantly—for these are 
part of the larger democratic frame- 
work upon which our democratic society 
rests, and are to be prized as an essential 
part of the four freedoms for which our 
men are fighting. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is one of the zealous and 
watchful collective groups ready to make 
every sacrifice for freedom except one— 
freedom itself. The United Hebrew Trades 
is proud that within its smaller sphere it 
has cooperated fully and _ enthusiastically 
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with the American Federation of Labor 
on every point of its victory program. 
We feel with you the earnest. obligations 
falling upon organized labor at such a 
crisis of our national life, and are proud 
of doing our share in the huge prepara- 
tion for which your great organization 
has shown its fine qualities of leadership 

The American Federation of Labor 
demonstrates that never before has organ- 
ized labor in this country shown such 
harmony. Such oneness and fraternal 
devotion to a great cause. Organized 
labor is eager to get, not only more of 
life, but more of a certain kind of life, 
namely, the democratic American life. 
For this purpose, no sacrifices will be too 
great, and no sacrifice will go unrewarded. 

MORRIS C. FEINSTONE, 


Executive Secretary, 
United Hebrew Trades. 


Secreary-Treasurer Meany: Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to announce that I have re- 
ceived an official report of our fraternal 
delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress, Vice-President Tobin, and the 
report of our fraternal delegate to the 
recently held Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, Brother Thomas J. Lyons. 


Vice-President Woll: Mr. President, 1 
move you that those reports be made a 
matter of record in the proceedings of 
this convention. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried, 


Report of Daniel J. Tobin, Fraternal 
Delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Blackpool, 
England, September, 1942 


I herewith submit my report as a dele- 
gate to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, which opened on Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 7, 1942, tn Blackpool, England. 


I arrived in London by airplane a few 
days ahead of the opening of the Con- 
gress and had several conferences with 
the principal officers of the British Trades 
Union Congress and with several other 
labor men. In due time I proceeded to 
Blackpool, England, where the Congress 
was to be held. The hotel accommoda- 
tions were anything but desirable. This 
was due to the fact that the British 
Government has taken over all the hotels 
and there was very little choice for the 
officials of the Congress. They had to 
take whatever they could get. Of course 
food is being strictly rationed in Eng- 
land, and although the food was anything 
but what we would get in our own coun- 
try, they did all they possibly could for 
me. England is making desperate sacri- 
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fices during this war, but the British 
people are not complaining. 

Labor went on record as supporting the 
government and its manner of conducting 
the war one hundred per cent. There 
seemed to be no division in the Congress 
on this policy. Even those who are con- 


sidered Communists, or Extremists— 
strongly supported the report of the 
President of the Congress which report 
strongly supported Mr. Churchill. I 
desire to compliment the President of the 
Congress, Mr. F. Wolstencroft, of 
the Amalgamated Society of Woodwork- 
ers, for his courtesies to me and for 
what I consider the very brilliant, able 
and diplomatic manner in which he 
handled this very important Congress, at 
this dangerous time in which the freedom 
and safety of England is in the balance. 


The sessions of the Congress lasted 
about five days. There were many im- 
portant discussions. Their methods of pro- 
cedure is entirely different from ours. 
Delegates are not allowed more than fif- 
teen or twenty minutes to present their 
argument on any particular subject; and 
if there is more than one speaker recog- 
nized, the second speaker is only allowed 
five or ten minutes. This, of course, ex- 
pedites the work of the convention, but 
from the manner in which we do things 
in America, we would consider this proce- 
dure as undemocratic. However, it seems 
to be acceptable to the membership of the 
Congress and this rule has prevailed for 
years. There are very few invited speak- 
ers, and the Congress is very jealous of 
its time. The leader of the Labor Party, 
or someone delegated by him who may 
not be a member of any trade union, of 
course is honored by being invited to ad- 
dress the Congress. My time, however, 
was not limited. My address took up 
about twenty-five minutes. I am enclos- 
ing a copy of that address to President 
Green, to be distributed in accordance 
with his discretion to the members of the 
Executive Council. 


The most argumentative question to 
come before the Congress was the ques- 
tion of the adoption of a report on edu- 
cation. The Trades Union Council brought 
in a report which would disestablish the 
present system of having the government 
pay to private schools, religious or sec- 
tarian, certain sums of money _ towards 
their maintenance or support. The sub- 
stance of the report of the Executive 
Council was that all schools receiving 
any financial aid from the government, 
should be under the direction and cer- 
tain control of the government. This is 
an old subject which I remember came up 
thirty-one years ago on my first appear- 
ance as a delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress. It has been a burning 
question for years. This subject was 
discussed for nearly three hours and it 
was strongly opposed by delegates pro- 
fessing certain religious beliefs. The re- 
port applied to more than one religion. 
The report was eventually adopted by a 
substantial majority. 

The anproval of Prime Minister Church- 








ill’s policy and his conduct of the war 
was unanimous. There was not a dis- 
senting voice. The highest tribute that 

ever heard paid to any British official 
in my several appearances as a delegate, 
was paid to Prime Minister Churchill by 
Mr. Wolstencroft, the President of the 
Congress. Mr. Wolstencroft is a member 
of the Labor Party and Mr. Churchill is 
a member of the Conservative Party. The 
Labor Party, however, is supporting the 
Churchill government one hundred per 
cent., as [| have stated above. 

The entire atmosphere of the Congress 
was clothed in a kind of anxious feeling 
about the condition of the war. There 
seemed, however, to be no thought of 
compromise or partial settlement in the 
minds of the delegates. They were also 
considering plans as to how to meet any 
stagnation in industry at the ending of 
the war. There are now committees set 
up to give serious consideration to this 
question and devise ways and means to 
protect the millions of men from unem- 
ployment who are now. engaged in war 
industries. Many of cities of Eng- 
land have been almost totally destroyed. 
The destruction in London would have 
to be seen. It cannot be described. How- 
ever, the people are smiling, and the 
delegates to the Congress were con- 
fident of victory. 

There are some few jurisdictional dis- 
putes but they are not of a _ serious 
nature. There are some few stoppages of 
work, which are denounced by the leaders 
of labor, and they are of very little con- 
sequence because there is machinery set 
up where all work together towards 
handling grievances, for the purpose of 
reaching adjustments without strikes dur- 
ing the war. 


I addressed the Congress on its second 
day and endeavored in my address to give 
courage and hope to the British workers 
who are sacrificing many things for the 
purpose of protecting their freedom and 
their homes. There seems to be a feeling 
amongst the leaders of the Congress that 
greater efforts should be made towards 
cementing the breach in labor in America. 
I endeavored to explain to them that even 
though we were divided, both sides were 
supporting the government one hundred 
per cent. in its war efforts and in its 
efforts to be helpful to England and to 
the other countries that are our allies; 
having in mind the taking care of the 
millions of our own people who will be 
engaged in this conflict before it is ended. 
From outward appearances my address 
was received with a spirit of friendli- 
ness, hope and encouragement. At the 
Thursday afternoon session I was called 
upon to say a word of farewell, as I had 
to be in London for an important engage- 
ment on Friday. 


The General Secretary, Sir Walter 
Citrine, was quite helpful to me in ob- 
taining information wherever I sought 
same and in turning over to me what- 
ever records and assistance I needed at 
the General Headquarters. 

I found that I was the last delegate 
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to address the convention, which was fou’ 
years ago, in the same City of Blackpool. 
and in the same hall. Vice-President 
Felix Knight was a delegate in 1939 but 
when he arrived, before he had a chance 
to deliver his address to the convention 
the war broke out and the Congress was 
only in session about a day and a half. 

I am more convinced than ever that the 
American Federation of Labor must be 
very careful in selecting men to represent 
our Federation at the British Trades 
Union Congress, because the American 
reperesentative is not only speaking to 
the Congress, but his expressions and ac- 
tions are carefully scrutinized by the pub- 
lic generally. The masses of the people in 
England take a great deal more interest 
in what happens in the British Trades 
Union Congress than the people in our 
country take in our American Federation 
of Labor proceedings. My address was 
broadcast throughout England, and [| was 
informed by radio officials, in France, as 
the enemies of England Were carefully 
watching and analyzing the statements 
made by the American representative. On 
my return to Ireland, while waiting be- 
tween planes, I was approached by more 
than one person who had heard my ad- 
dress over the radio in that country. It 
is difficult for us to proceed as they do 
in England in the choice of our delegates, 
but we should make every effort to send 
to England only men who fully under- 
stand our Labor Movement in America 
and whose statements are carefully con- 
sidered before they are expressed. The 
representative of the American Federation 
of Labor in England is not a free lance. 
The Labor Movement is judged by his 
expressions and actions. 

In closing I desire to say that I tried as 
best I could to fulfil my duties as a dele- 
gate speaking for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I am vain enough to be- 
lieve I was slightly successful in endeavor- 
ing to clear up some small misunderstand- 
ings that may have been in the minds of 
the delegates. I was very much impressed 
—as any other labor man from America 
would be—at the determined, sober man- 
ner in which the British people were ac- 
cepting their inconveniences and _ thei: 
sufferings; and I am more convinced than 
ever that a nation composed of people of 
this kind can never be subdued or con- 
quered. I am deeply grateful to the Execu- 
tive Council for selecting me as their 
representative. The trip going over and 
returning, flying through the air, made 
one think of many things in the dead 
hours of night. It was not always com- 
fortable. One had time to think; while 
from ten to fifteen thousand feet in the 
air, how little one amounts to in this 
existence. All in all, I have every reason 
to be thankful for the information and 
the experience I obtained and for what- 
ever hope and courage I was able to give 
to the British people, especially to the 
British workers. 

Respectfully submitted, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN. 
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Report of Thomas J. Lyons, Frater- 
nal Delegate to the Convention 


of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
cohvened in the city of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, on Monday, August 24th. Delegates 
totalling 383 were in attendance as repre- 
sentatives of trade unionists in all parts 
of the Dominion. 

The convention opened with an address 
of cordial welcome’ by Donovan Swailes, 
president of the Winnipeg and District 
Trades and Labor Council. He said the 
Canadian labor movement has three ob- 
jectives—first, to give maximum assist- 
ance to the national war effort; second, to 
increase the strength and prestige of the 
organized labor movement; third, to see 
to it that the patriotism and altruism 
of labor were not exploited by those who 
place their selfish- private interests above 
the nation’s welfare. 

Other addresses of welcome were deliv- 
ered by Premier John Bracken of Mani- 
toba, Lieutenant-Governor R. F. McWil- 
lidms of Manitoba, Mayor John Queen of 
Winnipeg, Federal Minister of Labor 
Humphrey Mitchell and Director E. M. 
Little of the Canadian Selective Service. 

The absence of President Thomas Moore, 
unable to attend because of serious ill- 
ness, was noted with profound. regret. 
Brother Moore has been president of the 
Trades and Labor Congress for twenty- 
one years. Vice-President Bengough, who 
presided in the absence of President 
Moore, said in his keynote address that 
Canadian trade unionists are convinced 
that the defeat of Hitler can be achieved 
without adopting his labor policies. At 
the same time, Brother Bengough said, 
labor must voluntarily avoid all _stop- 
pages of work, for to strike today ‘‘is to 
strike against ourselves, against the 
workers in other countries and against 
our friends everywhere.’’ He urged that 
labor, despite ‘‘irritation’’ from time to 
time with the government's policies, see 
to it that the nation’s war effort goes on 
uninterruptedly. 


At the convention banquest Minister of 
Labor Mitchell, delivering the principal 
address, challenged all Canadians to rise 
to the emergencies of the hour and to 
toil with determination for the preserva- 
tion of the democratic way of life. Canada 
is following the principles laid down in 
Great Britain under the leadership of 
Minister of Labor Ernest Bevin, Mr. 
Mitchell averred. He said the Dominion 
hopes to follow in the mother country’s 
footsteps in effecting total mobilization of 
the manpower of the country to speed the 
day of victory. 


As officers for the ensuing term the 
convention elected 
dent—Tom 
Bengough, P. 


the following: Presi- 
Moore; Vice-Presidents, P. 
Sullivan. J. Whitbone; Sec- 


. We, as a free people, are capable.’’ 
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retary-Treasurer, J. A. D’Aoust. Quebec 
= selected as next year’s convention 
city. 

Your fraternal delegate was accorded a 
very cordial reception by the officers and 
delegates. In my address I said that ‘‘the 
hope of preserving our democratic way of 
life depends upon the fullest and finest 
union-management cooperation of which 
I said 
further that in the postwar world we must 
give proof to the peoples of the earth 
that democracy is ‘‘a better way of life.’’ 


Your fraternal delegates told the dele- 
gates that the members of the American 
Federation of Labor do not regard Cana- 
dians as citizens of a foreign land but 
‘“‘as cousins of the same family, living as 
neighbors in the same community.’’ 


A most handsome ring and desk set 
were presented to me and a beautiful bar 
pin was presented to Mrs. Lyons. These 
gifts, expressive of the admiration and 
affection of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada for the labor movement 
of the United States, will always be 
cherished by Mrs. Lyons and myself. 


In conclusion, I wish to express my 
sincere thanks to President Green, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany and the members 
of the Executive Council for the honor 
they conferred upon me in designating 
me as the fraternal delegate to the con- 
vention of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
the Secretary of the Credentials Commit- 
tee for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT — 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Secretary Kreindler sub- 


mitted the following report: 


In accordance with communication re- 
ceived from Secretary Frank J. Coleman 
of the Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union your Committee on Credentials 
recommend the seating of Ernest Fontana 
in lieu of Delegate Locher, who is unable 
to attend this convention. 


On motion of Committee 
Kreindler the committee’s 
adopted by unanimous vote. 


Secretary 
report was 


Committee Secretary Kreindler reported 
further as follows: 


According to instructions received from 
President Leo J. Buckley of the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers and _ Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America, your Committee 
on Credentials recommend the seating of 
James R. Young, with 29 votes, to repre- 
sent that organization, in place of Michael 
J. P. Hogan, who was called away from 
the convention. 
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This section of the committee’s report 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 


In accordance with information re- 
ceived from Delegate Max Federman, 
Manager of Fur Workers’ Local Unions 
Nos. 21479, 21480 and 21481, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, that the General Member- 
ship Meeting elected Hyman Levy to re- 
place Sidney Waverman to represent Fur 
Workers’ Union No. 21480, the second 
week of the convention, we recommend 
the seating of Hymn Levy with one vote, 
aro Fur Workers’ Union No. 


Your Committee on Credentials have 
examined credentials and recommend the 
seating of the following: 


Fred J. Thompson, representing the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
with 67 votes. 

Committee Secretary Kreindler moved 
adoption of the committee’s report. The 
motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED 
~ MEMBERS 


President Green: We have come to that 
part of the proceedings where we shall 
pay respect, as we do in all conventions, 
to our deceased members who have pass- 
ed away during the year. It has always 
been customary for these historic conven- 
tions of the American Federation of 
Labor to hold just a briéf memorial ser- 
vice by standing for a moment in silence 
in memory of our departed members. 


Secretary Meany will read the report 
of those who have passed away during 


the past year. It is a report of the 
names which have been submitted 
to our office. It may be that all are not 
included. After Secretary-Treasurer 


Meany has submitted the report the dele- 
gates of the convention will be accorded 
the privilege and opportunity of submit- 
ting any names of deceased members not 
included in the report. After the report 
is submitted we will rise and stand a 
moment in silence, paying tribute to our 
departed brothers. 


Secretary-Treasurer read the 


following list: 


Meany 
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List of Labor Officials and Repre- 
sentatives Deceased Since the 
1941 Convention 


Pierre Lefevre, Organizer for American 
Federation of Labor In Canada. Member 
of Carpenters Local 134. October 1941. 


J. J. Handley, Secretary-Treasurer, of 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 
October 17, 1941, 


Thomas E. Burke, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the U. S. and Canada for 
32 years. President of Workers Education 
Bureau of America. Delegate of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to British Labor 
Union Congress. October 23, 1941. 


James Holland, Former President and 
executive council member of New York 
State Federation of Labor, November, 
1941. 


Harry Jenkins, Secretary of Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and 
Canada. November 17, 1941. 

E. G. Myers, Secretary of Iron Workers’ 
Union No. 5 for 16 years. December 7, 
1941 

Sherman Loving, Secretary, and also a 
founder, of Local No. 521 of the Hod 
Carriers’ Building and Common Laborers 
Union of America. December 23, 1941. 


Edward Cornwell, Charter member of 
Local No. 33 of the Fire Fighters Associa- 
tion. December, 1941. 

Clarence E. Swick, Secretary-Treasurer 
of International Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators. January 4, 1942. 


William L. O’Connell, Financial secre- 
tary of Tar and Gravel Roofers Union 
Local No. 11 for 40 years. January 6, 
1942. 


Tracy O. Caulley, Member of Local No. 
248 of Motion Picture Operators for 30 
years. January, 1942. 

Adolph Werner, Former Vice-President 
of Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. Jan- 
uary 28, 1942. 

Glenn E. Wilds, Former business agent 
of Canton, Ohio, Truck Drivers’ Local. 
February 3, 1942. : 

Jake Shattuck, President and business 
agent of Warren, Ohio, Tean.sters’ Local. 
February, 1942. 

Harry McQuire, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Pittsburgh local of National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America. 
March, 1942. 


John T. P. Magee, Former President 
and Secretary of Carpenters Union No. 
132. March, 1942, 


F. F. Cowley, Fourth Vice-President of 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. March 
26, 1942. 


Oliver Wynkoop, Organizer, and former 
President of Bus Drivers’ Local No. 49. 
April, 1942. 

Lawrence 


O’Keefe, Past President of 
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International Molders’ Union of North 
America, May 13, 1942. 


L. A. Beaudry, General Vice-President 
of —- of Railway Carmen. May 
14, 1942. 


Bert Henderson, Assistant to President 
of American Federation of Musicians. 
May 17, 1942. 


Albert E. Castro, International Council- 
or of Lithographers’ International Pro- 
tective and Beneficial Association of the 
U. S. and Canada. Also President of 
Lithographers Local No. 1 in New York 
City. May 18, 1942. 


Michael T. Fiunan, Former Secretary 
of National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. June, 1942. 


John A. Moffitt, Former President of 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers International Union. Legislative rep- 
resentative of American Federation of 
Labor. Also U. S. Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation Division of Department of Labor. 
June 6, 1942. ‘ 


John Guill, Treasurer of International 
Molders’ Union of North America. June 
10, 1942. 


John MacBeth, Member of Carpenters’ 
Union 132 and Secretary of Carpenters 
District Council. June 13, 1942. 


Joseph Mellveen, Vice-President, and 
former Secretary-Treasurer of Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association of 
U. S. and Canada. Member of Local 51 
for 50 years. July 4, 1942. 


H. M. Thackrey, Secretary of Arkansas 
State Federation of Labor. August 4, 
1942, 


Emmett T. Flood, Organizer for Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. August 7, 1942. 


Dennis Lane, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America for 25 years. 
August 10, 1942. 


Kenneth Brooker, Pusiness_representa- 
tive of Federal Labor Union No. 18267 in 
Cleveland, Ohio. August 31, 1942. 


Fred A. Soellner, Secretary of Schenec- 
tady Building Trades Council and former 
President of the Schenectady Federation 
of Labor. Also a member of Plumbers’ 
Local No. 105. September, 1942. 


0. E. Woodbury, Organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor. Member 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. October, 1942. 


Fred Scholl, Business Agent for 30 years 
of Local 475, Newark, New Jersey; also 
President of Newark Building Trades 
Council. October 6, 1942. 


Fred J. Seames, Former Vice-President 
of Hotel and Restaurant Employees. July 
24, 1942. 


Richard W Gearaty. Former Vice- 


President of International Union of Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees. July, 1942 

Dr. Henry Linville, Past President of 
the American Federation of Teachers; one 
of founders and charter members of 
Teachers’ International Union Died Oc 
tober, 1941. 

Harry Jenkins, General Secretary, Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association. November 17, 
1941. 

President Green: Are there any other 
names the delegates would like to have 
incorporated in the record? 





I will now ask the officers and delegates 
to this convention to rise and stand in 
silence for a moment while we pay tribute 
to our departed brothers 

In compliance with President Green’s 
request, the delegates stood in silence for 
one minute. 

President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Secretary Frey of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Frey reported as 
follows: 


MARITIME LEGISLATION 


(Page 151, Executive Council's Report) 


Under the general Maritime Legisla- 
tion the Executive Council has reported 
upon 

Waiving Navigation and _ Inspection 

Laws 
Marine War Risk Insurance, H. R. 
6550 

H. R. 6554 (Public. Law 523 

Medals for Merchant Seamen 

Subversive Activities Among Marine 

Radio Operators. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Waiving Naviga- 
tion and Inspection Laws’’ your commit- 
tee notes a measure was enacted waiving 
certain laws during the period of the 
war. 

Your committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be requested to see 
that all such modifications of existing 
laws be promptly made null and void im- 
mediately after the declaration of peace. 

We note with approval under the sub- 
head ‘‘Marine War Risk Insurance’’ that 
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the Act of 1936 is to be extended for six 
months after the end of the war, and that 
officers and crews carrying contraband 
can be insured. 

We note “H. R. 6554’’ enlarges the 
powers of the Maritime Commission with 
respect to insurance provided for the 
water borne commerce of the United 
States. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Medals for Mer- 
chant Seamen’”’ the Council reports that 
the Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion is the director, and authorized by 
Congress to provide with proper design, 
a medal for the seamen of the merchant 
marine who have distinguished them- 
selves by outstanding conduct or service 
in line of duty. 

We note with gratification that this is 
the first time in the history of our coun- 
try where such proper recognition has 
been given to the seamen of the American 
Merchant Marine. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Subversive Activi- 
ties Among Marine Radio Operators,’’ we 
note the Executive Council calls attention 
to the previous employment of C. I. O. 
marine radio operators who had been en- 
gaged in subversive activities, or had 
shown subversive tendencies. 


The Communications Act of 1934 did not 
authorize the Federal Communications 
Commission to suspend the radio opera- 
tors likewise because of subversive 
activities. After December 8, 1941, Con- 
gress enacted a measure making it un- 
lawful to employ any person, or permit 
any person, to serve as radio operator 
aboard any vessel if the Secretary of the 
Navy had disapproved such employment. 


Your committee commends the action of 
Congress on this matter, for nowhere is 
it more dangerous to the Nation’s inter- 
est to have any one but loyal men than 
in the radio room aboard each ship. 
None but loyal Americans should be em- 
ployed as radio operators, and particu- 
larly during a period of war. 


Your committee is justified because of 
some instances which have occurred, in 
expressing the hope that radio operators 
who have been suspended because of 
known subversive activities, will not be 
permitted employment as radio operators 
during the period of the war. 





W.ch these comments your committee 
recommends approval of the Executive 
Council’s report. I move adoption of the 
committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


CANAL ZONE 


(Page 156, Executive Council’s Report.) 


Under the caption ‘‘Canal Zone’’ the 
Executive Council’s report refers to re- 
tirement for Canal Zone employees and 
to the McCarren amendment. 

Your committee recommends approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
report. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR. CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS, ETC. 


(Page 161, Executive Council’s Report.) 


This portion of the Executive Council’s 
report notes the drastic reduction in 
budget estimates for the various Bureaus 
of the Labor Department, and the aboli- 
tion of the Civilian Conservation Corps; 
that due to the efforts of the Executive 
Council, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended substantial increases 
in several of the budget items, but re- 
fused to recommend funds for continuing 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Your committee while expressing grati- 
fication over the Council’s success in 
securing restorations of reductions in the 
budget for the Department of Labor voices 
its deep regret that the C. C. C. is to be 
discontinued. For many years this agency 
was perhaps of more far-reaching benefit 
to the unemployed youth of our country 
than any other Federal agency. 


With this comment your committee 
recommends approval of this portion of 
the Executive Council's report. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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W. P. A.-WAGES AND HOURS 

ACT AMENDED — DIES COM- 

MITTEE — AIR LINE PILOTS — 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


(Page 161, Executive Council’s Report.) 


Your committee combines that portion 
of the Executive Council’s report under 
the caption, W. P. A. Wages and Hours 
Act Amended, Dies Committee, Air Line 
Pilots, Railroad Retirement. These all re- 
late to legislation considered and enacted. 


Your committee therefore recommends 
approval of this portion of the Executive 
Council’s report. 

The report of the Committee was unan- 
imously adopted. 


LABOR AND THE ANTITRUST 
DRIVE 


(Page 97, Executive Council’s Report.) 


It is all too apparent that the gyrations 
of Mr. Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attor- 
ney-General and Chief of the Anti-Trust 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
constitute one of the most unique and 
most disquieting phenomena in the his- 
tory of American government. It is more 
than high time that an effective and con- 
clusive halt was put to these reprehensible 
tactics that not only tend to discredit the 
present government, ane not only embar- 
rass and obstruct the efforts of the pres- 
ent government to achieve harmony and 
cooperation among all groups of our so- 
ciety, but also reflect adversely upon the 
very. system and institution of a political 
democracy which can produce or tolerate 
such startling antics. 


When Mr. Arnold first initiated his de- 
structive and ill-fated campaign, labor at 
least was given the opportunity fully to 
meet the issues and fairly to present its 
case in the forums established for that 
very purpose — the courts of the land. 
The outcome was a series of Supreme 
Court decisions, resulting in the famous 
decision in the Hutcheson case, which 
flatly repudiated and set to naught Mr. 
Arnold’s attempted distortions of law. 
Organized labor rejoiced in this splendid 
victory. It believed, and most justifiably 


so, that Mr. Arnold’s uncalled for erup- 
tion had been effectively and authorita- 
tively quieted. 

But that rejoicing and that belief were 
premised on an assumption—an assump- 
tion that was, to be sure, most reason- 
able and most legitimate, but an assurmp- 
tion nevertheless. Organized labor as- 
sumed that Mr. Arnold, like most prac- 
ticing attorneys, and certainly like every 
public prosecutor, regarded the Supreme 
Court of the United States as the ulti- 
mate judge of and final authority on legal 
issues. 

But events soon proved that Mr. Arnold 
was far more interested in, and far more 
reliant upon, the impression he made upon 
the public press than upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States. And so we 
witnessed the astounding spectacle of a 
public servant, drawing his salary from 
the public funds under cover of being a 
public prosecutor, devoting as much, if 
not more, time towards appearances be- 
fore widely-publicized legislative commit- 
tees that may not even have been con- 
sidering matters connected with anti-trust 
violations, traveling about the country as 
a star attraction of commercial lecture 
bureaus, and writing a steady flow of ar- 
ticles that are being published in many 
commercial magazines, as he does in 
presenting legal arguments before legal 
tribunals. 


And whether he be before a legislative 
committee or on a lecture platform or in 
a popular magazine, his efforts seldom 
vary—namely, the venting of his deep 
and abiding personal animus against or- 
ganized labor. 


So far, indeed, has Mr. Arnold attempt- 
ed to blend that which is impossible to 
blend—namely, the paradoxical roles of a 
dispassionate public prosecutor and of a 
biased and impassioned anti-labor lobbyist 
—that in a formal court brief in the un- 
founded action he has instituted against 
the American Federation of Musicians—a 
brief in which Mr. Arnold is named as 
the spokesman for the United States of 
America—he saw fit to make the following 
astoundingly incredible statement: 


“In summary, we submit that the 
phrase ‘terms or conditions of employ- 
ment’ assumes that there is a master 
who directs the work and a _ servant 
who obeys those directions. The func- 
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tion: of the master is to determine what 
work he wants done, what machines 
he will use, what goods or services he 
will furnish, and the customers to 
whom he will sell those goods and ser- 
vices. In so far as the servant demands 
the power to determine any of these 
questions he is no longer a_ servant. 
He has become the master. He is an 
entrepreneur in business. A union can- 
not, under the pretext of improving 
terms or conditions of employment, use 
organized coercion to destroy the right 
of the employer to conduct his business 
in an efficient way and to use his best 
judgment as to the goods he will sell, 
the customers to whom he will sell 
them, and his relationship with other 
independent organizations.’’ 

Your committee recommends that this 
convention, in its capacity as representa- 
tive of millions of organized _ toilers, 
firmly and profoundly condemn the vicious 
and reactionary insult to democracy ex- 
plicit and implicit in the foregoing lan- 
guage and in the brazen antics of Mr. 
Thurman Arnold. 


Further, your committee recommends 
that the Honorable Francis Biddle, At- 


torney General of the United States, be 
requested by investigation to ascertain 
whether Mr. Thurman Arnold has ex- 


ploited the prestige of his public office 
for his own material and financial gain. 


Further, your committee recommends 
that the Executive Council appoint a spe- 
cial committee to present this report, as 
well as the Executive Council’s Report 
dealing with anti-trust, to the President 
of the United States. 


Finally, your committee concurs in 
everything contained in the Executive 
Council’s Report on this subject and 


recommends acceptance thereof. 
Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT 


(Page 66, Executive Council’s Report) 

The administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act, despite improve- 
ments resulting from legislative and other 
efforts of the Federation, continues to 
present important deficiencies and serious 
problems. The Executive Council’s Report 
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indicates that the American Federation of 
Labor is still victimized by the prejudice 
of subordinate officials of the Board and 
by erroneous decisions of the Board itself 
growing out of its absolute power to de- 
termine what form and structure trade 
union organization in this country should 
take. Unless the Board permanently and 
conclusively abandons the mystified exer- 
cise of that power as evidenced by its 
decision in the Utah Copper Company case 
and by the other decisions noted in the 
report of the Executive Council, and 
unless—more importantly—the construc- 
tive amendments of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which place reasonable 
limits on the extent of that power, are 
adopted by Congress, then we shall be 
confronted with a dangerous challenge 
to the principle of trade union autonomy 
and voluntarism. 


We recommend concurrence in the 
Executive Council’s report. 





Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded. 


Committee Secretary Frey: | rise to 
support the report of the committee, but 
in connection with that to place some 
facts before this convention which perhaps 
as vitally affect the continuance of our 
trade union movement as anything which 
has occurred since the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was organized. Five years 
ago, during the Denver convention of the 
Federation, the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions made a statement 
to the effect that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board was definitely and system- 
atically endeavoring to change the form 
of labor organization in this country and 
to substitute, in its place, not the form 
which the members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor believed in, but a form 
and a structure of organization which 
the members of the Board believed in. 


In that convention there came state- 
ments from the floor in which delegates 
pointed out how their own international 
union had been injuriously affected, the 
basic rights taken from its members, 
while support was given to another labor 
organization which at that time and since 
has endeavored to raid the membership 
of the American Fe:leration of Labor. The 
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statements made in the Denver convention 
aroused interest in Congress, and Con- 
gress held extensive hearings into the 
character and decisions of the Board it- 
self, and the qualifications of the Board’s 
representatives in the various areas. 


The American Federation of Labor had 
resolutions introduced to the Wagner Act 
for the purpose of removing the evils 
which were growing in industry and the 
intention of the NLRB to determine just 
what the form and structure of labor or- 
ganizations would be from then on. 

Charges were made against certain 
members of the Board, backed up by evi- 
dence which indicated their biased atti- 
tude and their determination to convert 
the Wagner Act from its original purpose 
into an authority which would permit 
those who never had been members of 
the trade union movement to determine 
what the structure of what the trade 
union movement would be in the future. 


When the members of the then Board 
reached the period when they should be 
renominated and reappointed, one by one 
they dropped by the wayside, because they 
had the knowledge that the hearings held 
by Congress had produced such evidence 
that they never could have their nomina- 
tions confirmed. 

And so three new men came upon that 
Board, men of whose background we had 
some knowledge, men we believed we 
could depend upon for unbiased de- 
cisions in connection with the cases com- 
ing before the Board. For awhile the faith 
that we had seemed to be justified. For 
one, and I regret to say it, the faith which 
I had has been lost and I now Jook upon 
the policy of the present NLRB as more 
menacing to this trade union movement 
of ours and more menacing to the war 
effort that we are engaged in than any- 
thing else, any other activity, any other 
authority that there is in the United 
States. The Board has promulgated a 
new doctrine. It is a limitation tpon col- 
lective bargaining, and as it is being ap- 
plied it works to destroy the purpose of 
the Wagner Act, which was, first, to guar- 
antee labor’s right to organize, and sec- 
ondly, to stimulate collective bargaining 
between employers and organized labor. 


‘ 
I want to be specific and careful of 
what I say this afternoon, because it will 


all come to the attention of the Board 
and to the attention of some authorities in 
Washington, who know that I intended 
to say something upon the subject during 
this convention. 


The decisions of the Board and the 
statements made by the Board when they 
are interviewed in connection with collec- 
tive bargaining agreements are now as 
follows: that a collective bargaining 
agreemententered into between organized 
labor and their employers, is not valid 
unless NLRB supervises the election and 
certifies the authorized body for collective 
bargaining or unless NLRB determines 
that the membership desiring to carry on 
collective bargaining has authority from 
the Board to carry on collective bargain- 
ing. Now that in itself is a handicap to 
collective bargaining. But the Board, in 
many cases, has held that sufficient as- 
surance of the right to organize labor to 
be represented in America had not been 
established, and that therefore a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement entered into 
between our unions and the employers is 
invalid: In other words, after organiz- 
ing, after sitting down at the conference 
table, after reaching harmony in our 
views, the employer and our representa- 
tives affix their signatures, just as we 
have done from the beginning of collec- 
tive bargaining—that, today, is no longer 
valid until the NLRB has given its sanc- 
tion. 


That is not nearly as serious as the 
condition which I desire to bring before 
you. For some time, not only during the 
period of national emergency, but since 
the war began, the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and _ the 
influence of the Board, instead of tending 
to diminish raiding campaigns against 
our membership, have had the effect of 
encouraging and stimulating raiding, by 
the members of another organization now 
not a part of the American Federation of 
Labor. The national welfare at the pres- 
ent moment makes it mandatory that 
these raiding tactics should come to an 
end. It is the desire of the national 
administration that these raiding tactics 
should cease. And here we have a fed- 
eral agency charged with altogether too 
much authority for the war time intelll- 
gence they are showing at the present 
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time, carrying out a policy contrary to 
the national welfare during wartinie, con- 
trary to the policy of the administration 
itself. The result of this is that now 
when it is more necessary than ever that 
there should be the utmost cooperation 
between our members and their employ- 
ers, at a time when it is more necessary 
than ever that collective bargaining 
should be made more extensively ap- 
plicable than it has ever been before, we 
find the NLRB carrying out a policy 
which leads employers to say, ‘‘We don’t 
dare negotiate an agreement with you 
now for fear that in some technical man- 
ner we will go contrary to the policy of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
we will be cited before them and the 
agreement which you desire will be called 
into question.’’ 


Now, what seems to me by far the 
most important injury that the National 
Labor Relations Board is inflicting upon 
the war effort, is in connection with the 
shipbuilding industry. I want to ask you 
to bear with me for a moment and get 
the background, so that you will better 
understand the destructive and, I must 
say, suicidal policy that the Board has 
applied. 


It was recognized before war was de- 
clared that one of the nation’s principal 
problems was providing sufficient shipping. 
Our manufacturing industries could pro- 
duce far more rapidly than there were 
available ships to transport war materials 
over the seven seas to our soldiers in 
whatever land they might be and to our 
Allies. To stimulate’ shipbuilding, to 
prevent the development inside the ship- 
building industry of labor differences, of 
labor conflict, of contrary policies between 
ship builders themselves and of possible 
unwise policies emanating from the War 
and the Navy Department because of 
their intense desire to secure ships as 
rapidly as possible, what is known as 
the National Shipbuilding Stabilization 
Committee was created about two years 
ago. It was the purpose of that Com- 
mittee, which represented the Navy De- 
partment, the Maritime Commission, the 
ship builders and organized labor, to work 
out a program and a schedule of wages 
and conditions of labor that would be 
uniform throughout a large territory—not 
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one or two firms, not the firms of a ship 
building port, but the firms of a large 
area, like that on the Pacific Coast. In 
time they created three other areas where 
the effort would be made. 


Because the Metal Trades Department 
had a responsible, intelligent, experienced 
trade union movement on the Pacific 
Coast the effort to apply this policy which 
the President of the United States was 
desirous of having accomplished was at- 
tempted on the Pacific Coast, and the re- 
sult is what is popularly known as the 
Master Agreement on the Pacific Coast. 
The government was a party to the wage, 
the hour, the overtime and the shift pro- 
visions of that agreement, so that this 
agreement, so far as those items were 
concerned, was one which the government 
signed in exactly the same manner as the 
employers and ourselves. It was the first 
time in the history of this country where 
departments of the government, particu- 
larly such departments as those of the 
War and the Navy, sat at the conference 
table with employers and recognized em- 
ployees participating in collective bar- 
gaining and were parties to signing the 
agreement finally arrived at. 


After Pearl Harbor the President of the 
United States immediately called upon in- 
dustry to operate its tools, facilities and 
buildings twenty-four hours a day, 365 
days of the year. Because of what had 
been done on the Pacific Coast it was de- 
cided to attempt to give practical applica- 
tion to the President’s policy first on the 
Pacific Coast. The Navy Department and 
the Maritime Commission and the _ re- 
presentatives of the International Unions 
who comprised the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment and those of our local Metal Trades 
Councils on the Coast met in San Fran- 
cisco in January of this year and there, 
through collective bargaining methods, 
worked out an agreement which establish- 
ed continuous production in the shipyards. 
And of course the Navy Department and 
the Maritime Commission were signa- 
tories. The President of the United 
States was so gratified with the result of 
that conference that he recommended that 
a similar policy be applied to the war in- 
dustries of our country as a whole. And 
so on the Pacific Coast was worked out 
the first stabilization agreement in the 
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shipbuilding industry. There for the first 
time in our country was worked out the 
provisions for continuous production, and 
there on that Pacific Coast with its one 
hundred per cent. union shop conditions 
all of the records of shipbuilding in this 
or any other country have been so shat- 
tered and thrown aside that there is no 
comparison. 

One yard on the Pacific Coast, shortly 
before we met in convention, launched a 
10,500 ton ship, one of the regular C-2 
Maritime Commission ships, launched the 
hull ten days after the keel was laid, and 
four days later that ship was on its way 
to take on its first cargo. During the 
first World War it took around 300 days 
to build such a ship. 

Now it happens that that ship was built 
at the Oregon Shipyards, Portland, Ore- 
gon, one of the shipyards where that 
genius for production, Henry J. Kaiser, 
has shown what an American can do 
when his hands are unfettered and he has 
one hundred per cent union shop agree- 
ments covering all of his employees. 

Now I do not want to intimate, in what 
is going to follow, that the NLRB is in 
any way conscious of the fact that there 
are those in the United States today, 
powerful « financial interests, powerful 
shipbuilding interests, powerful business 
interests who are doing what they can 
to handicap and handstring Henry J. 
Kaiser’s efforts to give this country some- 
thing in the way of production, excelling 
anything conceived as possible two years 
ago. 


But one of the first cases which is dis- 
turbing me—and I am sure it will disturb 
you before I get through talking—is the 
fact that the National Labor Relations 
Board has certified a complaint case, the 
C. I. O. draftsmen at Henry J. Kaiser's 
Permanente Plant. 


Immediately after this convention ad- 
journed three years ago, John Coyne, of 
the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment and the President of the Metal 
Trades Department, accompanied by many 
International representatives and business 
agents, met Mr. Henry J. Kaiser in San 
Jose to work outgan agreement, if we 
could, which would cover his cement plant 
which he had just contstructed. He had 


secured a contract for $5,400,000 barrels 
of cement for the Shasta Dam in the Cen- 
tral Valley Project in California. We al- 
ready had had dealings with Mr. Kaiser, 
and in the course of a couple of days an 
arreement was signed covering that plant. 
He did much the same thing in the pro- 
duction of the cement which he has done 
recently in the proluction of shipbuilding. 
But the cooperation bétween the union 
men working at the Permanente Cement 
Plant with Henry J. Kaiser is now 
threatened, and because of the action of 
the National Labor Relations Board on 
the complaint case, the long, painful, 
filthy campaign which precedes an elec- 
tion to be held by the National Labor 
Relations Board is going to be gone 
through, and while that campaign is on 
and we are villified and misrepresented, 
business interests who do not like Mr. 
Kaiser will say, ‘‘Well, Mr. Kaiser is get- 
ting into hot water.”’ 


The Permanente Plant and the action 
of the Board in regard to it would be 
sufficient to give this convention serious 
thought. But now Regional Directors on 
the Pacific Coast have filed complaint 
cases against Henry J. Kaiser, on the 
ground that the union shop agreements 
he entered into with the representatives 
of the Metal Trades Department and the 
Carpenters’ Union and the Painters’ Union 
and the Teamsters’ Union in some way 
technically violated the Wagner Act. They 
know well what they are doing, because 
that question has already been discussed 
with them by responsible representatives 
of our trade union movement. They are 
under no misapprehension as to our ideas 
and to the principles involved. And so 
now, beginning in the Pacific Northwest 
and proceeding south to Los Angeles 
apparently there will be complaint cases 
heard against every one of the Henry J. 
Kaiser contracts with us, and _ those 
entered into with other shipyards. The 
contracts which made the shipbuilding 
progress possible on the Pacific Coast, 
the agreements which made it possible 
for us to be the first trade union group 
to put into practical operation President 
Roosevelt’s request for continuous pro- 
duction in all of the war time industries. 


Now, what does a complaint mean? 
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What is a complaint case? Somebody 
interested in raiding our membership files 
a complaint that somehow, in some 
technical manner, the agreement we nego- 
tiate with the employer constitutes an 
unfair practice or a violation of the 
Wagner Act. Then when the Board has 
heard a complaint case, if it finds justifi- 
cation, it sets aside a period of two, three 
or four months, during which the agree- 
ment is not in operation, or in operation 
with great restrictions, and during which 
time those who are attempting to raid 
our membership have the opportunity of 
carrying on a type of raiding campaign 
which I do not need to refer to more than 
I have already, but one with which you 
are already familiar, for the raiding is of 
the same disgraceful character through- 
out the country. 


Organizers of the raiding organization 
fill the city with their misrepresentations 
and their pickets at the gates, distributing 
literature, doing everything they can to 
get some of their own people inside of the 
plant to carry on that campaign,—turmoil, 
suspicion, irritation, and anger is stirred 
up in every way they can within the 
plant. During this period of turmoil pro- 
duction falls off. 


1 want to say, in fairness to the Board, 
that it may not be able to see the conse- 
quences of what it is doing, but as a re- 
sult of every complaint case in the ship- 
yards on the Pacific Coast, only one thing 
can happen—retarding of ship construt- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, which would be 
sabotaging what we have already accom- 
plished out there in cooperation with our 
employers. And whether the Board likes 
this or not, I want to say that when, dur- 
ing the period of war, during the time 
when the building of ships is as essen- 
tial as any war industrial activity we 
have, if the Board engages in these cases 
as they seemingly intend to do, then for 
one I will charge the National Labor Re- 
lations Board with sabotaging the ship- 
building program of our country. 


Now, there should be an end to raiding, 
and the moment that war was declared 
all raiding campaigns made by one group 
of unions against another should have 
come to a close. We know the President 
wants raiding to cease. We believe raid- 
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ing is morally indefensible, we believe 
it is unpatriotic, and the present attitude 
of the National Labor Relations Board is 
stimulating raiding, is encouraging raid- 
ing, and for one I want to say that re- 
gardless of their own conception of their 
oath, of their own desire to do the right 
thing, they have lost all sense of direc- 
tion and whether they have or not they 
are engaged in wrecking the present war 
effort wherever they give any sympathe- 
tic attention at all to the technicalities 
advanced by those now engaged in raid- 
ing campaigns. For one, until such time 
as the Board publicly declares that it will 
hear no case where the obvious purpose is 
a raiding campaign on the part of some- 
body else, I will continue to doubt its 
justification for continued existence. 


I don’t know what can be done. I know 
some things are going to be done. I 
know the Metal Trades Department is not 
going to lay down and it is not going to 
leave any avenue unturned to prevent 
this present outrageous, unpatriotic policy 
from being carried into effect, because it 
can result in one thing only; turmoil 
from one end of the Pacific Coast to the 
other, with men in the plants more in- 
terested in the raiding program than in 
shipbuilding for the time being. 

I don’t know but that this question 
should go to Congress, and I am going to 
make the recommendation to the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that when 
this convention adjourns they immediately 
see what legislative steps can be taken, 
fur unless this National Labor Relations 
Board, so far as establishing a policy that 
creates disturbance and disunity and en- 
couraging raiding in the shipyards is 
concerned, to stop it now, then it is the 
obligation of Congress, to sterilize that 
National Labor Relations Board, at least 
for the period of the war. 


The Board’s present attitude towards 
complaint cases in shipyards can give 
comfort only to those who apply raiding 
tactics during war time, and to the lead- 
ers in Germany and Japan who would be 
gratified to learn that a Federal Agency 
had applied a policy which was interfer- 
ing with fullest production of ships in 
American shipyards. 


Delegate MacGowan, Boiler Makers 
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Mr. Chairman and delegates, it is not a 
pleasant task in the midst of an all-out 
war effort to deluge the public with our 
complaints and our grievances against an 
instrumentality of government. First of 
all I subscribe to every word that Presi- 
dent Frey of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment has said. Circumstances prevent us 
from telling the whole truth about this 
situation. It is neither wise nor is it dis- 
eretionary, but I think perhaps most of 
us can draw upon our own imagination 
for some things that must be left unsaid. 


It so happens that I speak for the or- 
ganization that represents the largest 
number of men in the shipbuilding indus- 
try, but be that as it may, our Interna- 
tional Union in conjunction with the 
other metal trades organizations, has 
gone the whole route in building ships in 
this battle to save the democracy of the 
world. We have accepted in many in- 
stances conditions and wages which are 
less than our economic power could have 
established. In other words, we have 
taken less than a square deal. 


All of these things do not fit well witb 
a militant minority of our membership, 
as those of you well know. They- are 
seized upon and paraded as a weakness, 
as an impotency in our form of organiza- 
tion. All of you recall that about a year 
ago we had a rebel outlaw welders’ strike 
on the Pacific Coast. In the interests of 
the war effort we had to do the things 
that have never been done before in the 
history of the labor movement. We beat 
down that outlaw strike, but we haven't 
changed the minds of a wilful minority 
who still entertain the same ideas. 


Others are now feeding and catering to 
that rebellious spirit, and instead of our 
government supporting us as we support 
the government, we now most unhappily 
find the conditions referred to by President 
Frey, and which I could describe much 
more fluently and much more vividly if 
the situation didn’t command discussion. 


Henry Kaiser is perhaps one of the 
most decent employers with whom we 
have labor’ relations We have no 
difficulty with him in person or with any 
member of his company. If grievances 
arise we settle them, and Henry Kaiser 

s done a more magnificent job in behalf 


of the United Nations than any single 
man in it. 


(Applause. ) 


1 direct your memory back to a few 
weeks ago when somebody took a good 
resounding kick at Andy Higgins in New 
Orleans, and cancelled his contract for 
200 Liberty Ships. Andy Higgins, as those 
who are present know him, is quite an 
outspoken gentleman and he says some 
very frank things. He charged that there 
were forces in operation in Washington 
more concerned about maintaining the 
status quo in the shipbuilding industry 
than they were about winning the war, 
and he didn’t pull any punches. He named 
the people, Is there any connection 
between Andy Higgins’ troubles and 
Henry Kaiser’s troubles? Is it possible 
that this invisible government is at work 
against Kaiser, the same as it operated 
against Higgins? I am making no 
charges; | am simply asking the question 
It is worth thought. 


These old conservative, financial and 
shipbuilding industries don’t like revolu- 
tionary things. It upsets their — well, 
their equilibrium, if nothing else. It an- 
noys them to see a man who didn’t know 
the front end of a ship from the back 
six months or a year ago go in and build 
a ship and have it under steam in four- 
teen days. It is upsetting their ‘‘busi- 
ness as usual’’ policy, and Andy Higgins 
and Henry Kaiser have got no friends 
among those people. Unfortunately, they 
have a lot of influence in the high places 
in Washington. 

The President of the United States, all 
of you will agree, has tried consistently 
to be decent, fair and liberal minded to- 
ward the underprivileged people of the 
country. He has supported the workers 
in season and out. of season. Unfortun- 
ately there are among his appointees mea 
who don’t share the same realistic views, 
men who are more concerned about their 
own pet theories than they are in win- 
ning the war or in improving the state 
of the Union. 1 respect the man who 
respects his oath of office. [| understand 
the gentlemen on the Labor Relations 
Board, NLRB, are worried about their 
oath of office. Well, the national needs, 
we are told, should transcend every other 
single thing and certainly the need for 








ships is the greatest bottleneck in this 
whole war effort. Anything that will 
impair the efficiency in the Kaiser Yards 
and will add more days to those fourteen 
days as the result of turmoil and con- 
fusion that goes on when a campaign is 
in progress, anything that will increase 
those days to satisfy a wilful minority 
is, in my opinion, something very close 
to treason. 

(Applause. ) 

I make that statement with deliberation 
and with care. My friends, I support the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions 
and I urge upon President Green and upon 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor that nothing else is 
of greater importance until the atmosphere 
is clear on this issue than this question 
of whether or not an instrumentality of 
ours, the Wagner Act, and the Board 
created under it—it is our child—is to 
become a Frankenstein to devour us. lL 
thank you. 


President Green: Are there any further 
remarks? 

I wish to take advantage of this occa- 
sion for just a brief moment to join with 
these splendid men, Brother Frey and 
Brother McGowan, in voicing the official 
protest of myself, and I hope, you, against 
the action taken by the members of the 
National Labor Relations Board in a num- 
ber of occasions in the administration of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 


It seems inconceivable that when the 
very life of our nation is hanging in the 
balance that the members of this Board, 
clothed with responsibility, should make 
any contribution whatever toward the de- 
velopment of chaos and turmoil, in the 
shipbuilding industry of the nation. We 
are proud of the record that is being 
made by the Metal Trades Department 
and their members who are employed in 
the shipbuilding industry. That record 
was achieved only after strong men, 
courageous men, devoted union men, had 
taken a strong position in response to an 
appeal made to them by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. Tey preferred to respond 
to his appeal rather than to cater to the 
sentiments of the extremists who might 
be employed in the shipbuilding industry. 
They knew when they took that action 
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that opposition would develop, that there 
were those who were not in accord even 
with the policy announced by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. They thought 
the time was here when they could engage 
in a strike any time, anywhere, or any 
place, in order to secure a temporary ad- 
vantage, at the expense of our govern- 
ment, and at the expense of liberty and 
democracy. There were those who took 
advantage of the opportunity to try and 
break up the Boiler Makers’ Union, to 
lisintegrate it and do the same with other 
metal trade unionists who were serving 
the government so well. 


You representatives of labor know that 
in the discharge of your official duty there 
are those who become disgruntled and 
who seek to take advantage of any op- 
portunity that presents itself to discredit 
the constructive leadership of splendid 
organizations. 


Now, that is just what has happeneu 
in the shipbuilding industry on the Pacific 
Coast, and this Labor Relations Board, 
yielding to the appeals of those who, if 
they had their way, would have hampered 
the production of ships, are following the 
policy designed to create chaos and tur- 
moil and strife and destruction in the 
shipbuilding industry at a time when the 
call of the moment is for uninterrupted 
production. 


A closed-shop contract has been signed 
between this great owner and manager 
in a great ship building industry on the 
Pacific Coast. Cooperation is the watch- 
word. It stands out. It is demonstrated 
because ships are being sent down the 
ways to the sea in a remarkably short 
space of time. Should that be disturbed‘ 
Ought that be upset? What would happer 
if our men would go on strike and stop 
building? We’d have somebody telling 
us, ‘‘“Go and shoot them.”’ All right, what 
do you think of a government agency 
clothed with solemn responsibilities, con- 
tributing toward the realization of that 
very thing? Is it any wonder our feelings 
are aroused? 


The call of the moment is for a judicia, 
careful, wise administration of the Act 
The moment is here when good judgment 
must be used in the administration of 
the National Labor Relations Act. We 
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protest against it all. We demand that 
well enough be let alone. We denounce 
a government agency that would create 
chaos where cooperation and harmony 
prevails, and our call is to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief now as he calls to us to 
tell this agency to administer the Act in 
accordance with the spirit of America. 


We have had other complaints against 
the administration of the Act. Perhaps 
you will recall that it was the American 
Federation of Labor that sponsored the 
National Labor Relations Act. We con- 
sulted with the Representatives of Con- 
gress in drafting the Act. There was no 
dual, rebel, rival movement in existence 
when that law was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor. Then the 
Board was appointed. Pretty soon we 
found, after Professor Lloyd Garrison 
had discharged his duties and left as a 
member of the Board, and later Pro- 
fessor Millis had left, that the Board 
composed of two Smiths—one Donald 
Wakefield Smith and the other Edwin 
Smith, and then the other professor War- 
ren Madden—was being administered in 
a partial, biased way, and we filed our 
complaints. But notwithstanding. the 
complaints that we filed, the Act was ad- 
ministered daily, hourly, and continuously 
in favor of a rebel organization and 
against the American Federation of 
Labor. So we sought redress, and in 
seeking redress we appealed to Congress. 
When the terms of each of these members 
expired we appealed to the Senate of the 
United States, who refused to. confirm 
their reappointment, and as a result we 
defeated the reappointment of every one 
of them, and drove them out of public 
life. 

We hoped then for a better adminis- 
tration of the Act. Let me tell you what 
happened. About the time that we de- 
feated the appointment of Wakefield 
Smith, the Secretary of the Labor Board, 
a man, I think, by the name of Witt, 
tendered his resignation as the secretary 
for the Board and about the next day, 
or in a very short time was employed as 
chief counsel or one of the chief counsel 
for the rival, rebel movement at a very 
fine salary. Then what happened to Ed- 
ward Smith? When the Senate of the 
United States refused to confirm his re- 


appointment he became employed as an 
organizer for the rebel, rival movement, 
and has been engaged in an effort to or- 
vanize the oil workers of the country 
under the C. I. O. 


Our charges against bias and malad- 
ministration were very definitely con- 
firmed. We secured the enactment of 
amendments to the Labor Relations Law. 
That is, we secured the passage of amend- 
ments of the Labor Relations law through 
the House of Representatives, and when 
they were referred to the Senate they 
were pigeon-holed. We were told, ‘‘Be 
patient, the things against which you 
complain will be corrected because you 
are going to have a new board and this 
new board will correct your complaints.”’ 


Well, let’s see what happened with this 
new Board. A few months ago an election 
for the selection of a collective bargain- 
ing agency was held at a plant, I think 
called the Honeywell Manufacturing Plant 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. The officers 
of the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and our organizer and all 
associated with them put on a campaign 
for the American Federation of Labor. 
We spent our money there to organize 
the men in the American Federation of 
Labor and to win the election. Our rivals 
were active. They offered the workers 
membership in their union free from 
payment of any initiation fee. They were 
accepted as members by merely signing 
a card. Our members followed the tra- 
ditional American Federation of Labor 
policy of requiring those who come with 
us to pay the standard initiation fee and 
their dues. We are not cheap. We won 
the election after a heated contest. 
Wasn't that sufficient? No, it wasn’t. Do 
you know what happened? This Board 
heard the complaints of somebody—I 
know not who—and after weeks of dilly- 
dallying and waiting and suspense they 
set aside the election and drove the 
American Federation of Labor out. We 
lost it after we had won, and of course 
then when the second election was held 
the workers in that plant were given to 
understand that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board in Washington wanted them 
to vote for the dual, rival, rebel move- 
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ment. As a result, the rebel movement 
won in a plant where we had previously 
won by a small majority and was certified. 


Another occasion, a flagrant one. The 
International Association of Machinists 
won an election by a very, very substan- 
tial majority at the Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Plant at Buffalo. A wonderful 
fight was put on and it cost money, your 
money, paid by you into the American 
Federation of Labor and into the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, be- 
cause we were all in the fight. After the 
election had been won, 20,000 or 25,000 
votes having been cast, complaints were 
filed alleging that questionable practices 
were used during the election campaign. 
‘That was all, and a hearing was held 
before the Board in Washington. It lasted 
for weeks. The whole thing was held up 
in suspense, turmoil existing all during 
that period. What a contribution that was 
on the part of a government agency to- 
ward tranquility and cooperation in indus- 
try. Then after weeks of discussion under 
consideration the Board finally decided by 
a vote of two to one that the Machinists 
had actually won the election, and the 
representatives of the Machinists almost 
passed out because of heart failure. 


A man whom we thought was fair, a 
man whom we thought would be benefited 
by the experiences of the old Board, a 
man whom we had favored really as a 
successor to Edwin Smith—Mr. Reilly, 
who was the former solicitor of the De- 
partment of Labor, voted against the Ma- 
chinists and would have set aside that 
election if he had his way. I wish you 
would remember that name, because we 
shall plan to try and defeat that man for 
re-appointment in case his name is sent 
to the United States Senate for confirma- 
tion for reappointment. 


Even though we won in our fight to 
defeat the reappointment of this old 
Board, there was no change made, prac- 
tically none. There was some, of course, 
but not of any consequence in the regional 
staff who had served the old Board so 
well and for so many years. They carried 
on and many of you coming “>m different 
sections of the country know who they 
are. They are still functioning. They are 
still serving and serving just as they did 
under the old Labor Board. 


I deem it my duty to tell you this today 
in order to acquaint you with the facts, 
because we are attempting to bring about 
an administration of this National Labor 
Relations Act in a judicial way, in accor- 
dance with its spirit and its letter. We 
believe that the workers themselves should 
select their own collective bargaining 
agency, and they should select it free from 
interference by any government agency. 
Workers who want to belong to certain 
unions ought to be accorded the right to 
belong to them if they wish, and no gov- 
ernment agency should throttle them or 
prevent them from doing so. 


So, we will strive earnestly to secure 
an amendment to this Act similar to a 
provision in the New Jersey Labor Law 
which confers upon the workers and not 
upon Washington the right to determine 
who and what shall be their own collective 
bargaining agency. We are going to be 
alert; we are going to watch; we are 
going to carry this fight to the President 
of the United States; we are going to let 
labor and the world know how badly, how 
badly indeed, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is being administered; and in 
characteristic fashion just as we have 
always fought, we will continue to fight 
until we have succeeded in bringing about 
the administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act in accordance with the 
spirit and the letter of that act. 


I am heartily in accord with the report 
of the committee. 


Are there any other remarks? 


Vice-President Tobin: I simply want to 
say that 1 support the action taken here 
on the National Labor Relations Board. 
Don’t let us get off our feet. That law, 
the Wagner Act, has been responsible for 
the growth of organized labor in our 
country. The only thing wrong about the 
Act is its interpretation and the reading 
into the law by prejudiced individuals 
who have been successful in having their 
appointments made, some of them at 
least, by our own Executive Council. 


We believed that they were our friends, 
that they were the friends of justice. 
However, we were deceived. As one of 
those who was helpful on the Executive 
Council in helping create that law, I 
have said before that I wasn’t ready yet 
to throw it out the window. I have said 
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it in the columns of our Journal that I 
was getting so that I was almost tempted 
to ask this Federation to ask for a repeal 
of the law. That is how badly the law 
has been administered against the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


We must watch ourselves; our men 
must watch. I do not think you would 
have any trouble whatever in Congress in 
getting the law repealed in order to satis- 
fy the enemies of labor. We must not run 
off our feet. There is another day com- 
ing and it is up to 1s to keep on fighting 
until we get men whom we believe are 
unprejudiced and uninfluenced from out- 
side sources to administer the law. 


I think we are making progress. Of 
course, when the law was written there 
was no division in labor. Ninety per 
cent of the curse coming to us as a re- 
sult of the law is because of the division 
of labor. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was unanimously carried. 


Musicians’ Case 
President Green: The Chair will inter- 


rupt the report of the committee for the 
reading of an important telegram. 


Vice-President Tobin: This is a tele- 
gram which I have just received, and I 
have also received a long distance call 
from Chicago. The telegram reads as 
follows: 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Daniel J. Tobin, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Case came up this morning before Judge 
Barnes of the U. S. District Court. Thur- 
man Arnold presented his case and was 
the only one the judge allowed to talk. 
After Thurman Arnold’s talk the judge 
granted the Federation’s motion to dis- 
miss the case without even hearing Fed- 
eration counsel, holding that a labor dis- 
pute was involved in the ban on recording 
between live music and a machine, that 
a labor dispute was involved in the ban- 
ning of amateur bands on the air be- 
tween a union and free music and that a 
labor dispute was involved in a strike, 
called for the purpose of not feeding 
music to affiliated stations of the net- 
works which have become unfair locally. 
The Judge held that the  WNorris- 
LaGuardia Act applied to all three situa- 
tions. The case has been dismissed. 


James C. Petrillo. 
President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Secretary Frey, of the committee. 


for continuation of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


The committee reported jointly upon 
that section of the Executive Council’s 
Report under the caption, ‘‘Resumption of 
Peace Negotiations with the C. I. O.’’ and 
Resolutions Nos. 7, 9, 15 and 18, as fol- 
lows: 


RESUMPTION OF PEACE NEGO- 
TIATIONS WITH THE C. I. O. 


(Page 52, Executive Council's Report) 


Labor Unity 


Resolution No. 7 — By Delegate Leon 
Williams, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Our nation is today in- 
volved in a just war against the fascist 
axis powers, and 

WHEREAS, In order to achieve victory 
we must have the greatest participation 
of American labor in the battle for -pro- 
duction, and 

WHEREAS, The American labor move- 
ment is today still divided into A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O., therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the delegates as- 
sembled, urge that there be established 
the fullest unity in action between the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. towards the 
end that we may derive the greatest re- 
sults on the production front, thereby aid- 
ing our country towards an early victory, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That simultaneously, ef- 
forts be made to unite organizationally, 
both bodies of American labor. 


Resolution No. 9 — By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The backs of the workers 
are being pressed hard against the wall 
and the reactionary Tory Senators and 
Congressmen are gunning for the scalp of 
organized labor and since only the unity 
of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. can 
save the gains of labor and prevent labor 
from being subordinated Into a _ second 
class position in the war effort as well 
as stop the rise of Fascism in America 
at the end of the war; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the sixty-second con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. go on record 
for the unity of the house of labor for 
the more effective prosecution of the war 
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effort, the victory of the arms of the 
United Nations and securing of a just 
peace. 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegates John 
P. Burke, H. W. Sullivan,. James S. 
Killen, Samuel Ashton, Elmer P. Meinz, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers of the 
United States and Canada. 


WHEREAS, Another effort is being 
made by committees from the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to bring about 
organic unity between these two bodies of 
organized workers, and 


WHEREAS, Should the present peace 
negotiations end in failure as did the 
former ones, it would be very injurious 
to the future progress of the American 
Federation of Labor were the American 
workers and their well-wishers in other 
walks of life not given a complete and 
factual statement of the controversy that 
brought the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations into existence and the many 
sincere and earnest efforts that have been 
made by the ‘American Federation of 
Labor to heal this breach in the ranks of 
labor in America, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That in the event that 
the committee of the American Federation 
of Labor is unable to reach a fair and 
honorable agreement with the committee 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is hereby direct- 
ed to arrange to have the President of 
the American Federation of Labor deliver 
an address over a nationwide radio hook- 
up, telling the American workers and 
the American people the history of this 
great iabor schism and the attempts made 
by the American Federation of Labor to 
reunite the forces of labor in America. 

Resolution No. 18—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Julius Hochman, Israel Fein- 
berg, Charles Kreindler, Grace Sardegna, 
John S. Martin, Moe Falikman, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

WHEREAS, The Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor has 
now effected resumption of negotiations 
with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and 

WHEREAS, It is universally recognized 
that a truly united labor movement. 
whieh could speak as one voice, formu- 
late one cohesive policy and act as one 
body in defense of labor’s vital needs, 
would electrify the many millions of 
organized workers in America and spur 
them on to even greater efforts on the 
home production front, and 

WHEREAS,* While labor feels absence 
of unity keenly today, it would feel its 
absence even more sharply when the criti- 
eal post-war period will confront all 
working America with a multitude of 


problems of economic reconstructton and 
social readjustment, be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That we commend heart- 
ily the Executive Council for its initiative 
in resuming peace negotiations without 
strings, conditions or objectives of special 
advantage attached thereto, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That this convention em- 
power the Executive Council to proceed 
with thse negotiations in a spirit of con- 
structive compromise and honorable give- 
and-take to the end that they may cul- 
minate in a peace that would embrace 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of 
the great American trade union move- 
ment and would serve as a rallying center 
for the millions of the still unorganized 
wage earners of this country. 

In connection with the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report on ‘‘Resumption of Peace 
Negotiations with the C. I. O.’’ your com- 
mittee has considered Resolutions Nos. 7, 
9, 15 and 18, 

The report of the Executive Council 
reproduces correspondence between Presi- 
dent William Green, A. F. of L.; Mr. 
John L. Lewis and President Philip Mur- 
ray, C. I. O., relating to resumption of 
peace negotiations. 

There has been a growing desire that 
unity in the American trade union move- 
ment should become an established con- 
dition. That such unity should be brought 
about is the sincere desire of many of the 
leaders in both organizations and the 
membership which they represent. 

You committee must call attention to 
the fact that negotiations for a peaceful 
adjustment of the differences between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
were initiated by the Denver Convention 
of the A. F. of L. in 19387, a committee 
representing the A. F. of L. being appoint- 
ed as a result of the convention’s instruc- 
tions. These negotiations, unfortunately, 
failed. 


Following this failure the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, on 
numerous occasions, requested a resump- 
tion of the conferences and also extended 
an appropriate invitation to those who 
had left the American Federation of Labor 
to return to the fold. 


Your committee most heartily approves 
of the resumption of negotiations with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, so 
that organic unity can be re-established 
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under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We are convinced that 
there are those in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations who have a sincere 
desire to re-establish unity, and your 
committee sincerely hopes that this desire 
will be translated into a practical accord. 

Your committee recognizes that the 
problems which the unity committee must 
consider are various and some of them 
difficult. It seems evident that the most 
important ground work to_ successful 
negotiations is the re-establishment of a 
better relationship between the member- 
ship of both organizations. We are con- 
vinced if these negotiations are to be 
successful, bitterness of feeling must be 
eliminated and_ hostilities come to an 
end, 


Your committee believes that it would 
be difficult indeed for the unity commit- 
tee to make satisfactory progress if in the 
meantime hostile raiding tactics continue. 
We- therefore, urgently recommend that 
this convention approve of an immediate 
armistice as an essential evidence of good 
faith and sincerity. 

Your committee therefore recommends 
the adoption of the Executive Council’s 
report in lieu of the resolutions. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Burke, Pulp and _  Sulphite 
Workers: In introducing Resolution No. 
15 it may seem to the delegates of this 
convention as if I anticipate that the 
scheduled peace negotiations between the 
American Federation and the C. I. O. will 
again end in failure. I am not indulg- 
ing in any particular. anticipations so far 
as these peace negotiations are concern- 
ed, but I know and you know that past at- 
tempts to bring unity between these two 
bodies of organized workers have come 
to naught. 

I also think it is important that if the 
coming peace negotiations fail of their 
purpose, the American workers and the 
American people be told why they failed. 
1 also think it is important, if the com- 
ing peace negotiations fail that the 
American workers and the American 
people be told the cause of the original 
split in the American Federation of 


Labor and the efforts that have been made 
by the American Federation of Labor 
to heal the breach, and the first to tell 
this story is the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the way to 
tell it most effectively is over a nation- 
wide radio hook-up. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, 
when the history of this great labor 
schism is finally written, the labor his- 
torians will record that this split in the 
American Federation of Labor was caused 
by no great fundamental difference in 
trade union principles, in trade union 
methods, in trade union objectives, or 
even in the form of trade union organ- 
ization. 


What new thing has the C. I. O. in- 
troduced in methods, in objectives, or 
even in the form of organization? Of 
course, a great many people think that 
the American Federation of Labor or- 
ganizes the workers into craft unions 
and the C. I. O. organizes the workers 
into industrial unions. Many people 
think that was the cause of the split. 


The delegates of this convention know 
that the American Federation of Labor 
has never been committed only and irre- 
vocably to the craft form of organization. 
We know that the United Mine Workers 
of America, whose President was the chief 
actor in forming the C. I. O., had exactly 
the same form of organization when it 
was a part of the American Federation 
of Labor as it had under the banner of 
the C. I. O., and as it now has as an 
independent organization. We also know 
that the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, whose President, Sidney Hill- 
man, took a leading part in forming the 
Cc. I. O. had exactly the same form of 
organization before it was affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor as it 
now has under the banner of the C. I. O. 


We also know that the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, whose 
President, David Dubinsky, took a more 
or less prominent part in forming. the 
Cc. I. O., had the same form of organiza- 
tion when it was with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, when it was with the 
c. I. O., when it was independent, and 
now the same form of organization when 
it is back in the American Federation of 
Labor. The only difference that I can 
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see, so far as the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union is concerned, is 
that they paid a per capita tax of five 
cents a member per month when they 
were with the C. 1. O., and they are pay- 
ing one and one-half cents per member 
per month now that they are back in the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
means the Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union has about $100,000 more money in 
its treasury each year, which goes to 
demonstrate that our little friend, David 
Dubinsky, is not only one of the most cap- 
able labor leaders in this country, but is 
a good business man as well. 


I have also been informed that the char- 
ters issued by the American Federation 
of Labor to the United Automobile Work- 
ers, the Steel Workers, and to the other 
unions of the so-called mass production 
industries gave the major unions in each 
of those industries jurisdiction over from 
80 to 95 per cent of all the workers in those 
industries. If the American Federation of 
Labor will give my union jurisdiction over 

rom 85 to 95 per cent of all the workers 
ii the pulp and paper industry, believe 
me, I will never bring in any resolution 
for an unrestricted industrial union char- 
ter, because any Union that has jurisdic- 
tion over from 80 to 95 per cent of the 
dominant factor in any 
All this goes to show 
that, taking the form of organization, 
there has been room in the American 
Federation of Labor for craft unions, for 
semi-industrial unions and for industrial 
unions. 


workers is the 
particular industry. 


Now let us look at the methods for a 
few minutes. The American Federation 
of Labor been committed all these 
years to 4 policy of negotiation, concilia 
tion and arbitration for the settlement 
of labor disputes. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor advocates the sanctity of 
trade union contracts. What new thins 
has the C. I. O. introduced? They fol- 
lowed the same policy. They have not in- 
troduced a single new thing, but slavish- 
ly followed the time-honored customs and 
practices of the American Federation of 
Labor. I hear people liken the C. I. O. 
to the old time I. W. W. of Bill Heywood 
Such people do not understand the labor 
movement very well. There is very little 
similarity between the C. I. O. and the 


has 
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old I. W. W. There may be a Iiittle 
similarity in the form of organization, 
but it ends there. The I. W. W. was a 
revolutionary working class organization 
The I. W. W. was not concerned solely 
with hours and wages and working con- 
ditions. The I. W. W. would not sign a 
union agreement with employers. Bill 
Heywood called the signing of union 
agreements a truce in the class war. The 
1. W. W. believed that there was a class 
war between the capitalist class and the 
working class, and that that class war 
must go on incessantly, daily and weekly 
until the capitalist class surrendered and 
ran up the white flag, and then the work- 
ers would establish an industrial repub- 
lic. Now, then, there could be no unity, 
no organic unity between the I. W. W. 
and the American Federation of Labor, 
because they differed fundamentally in 
methods and in objectives. But there can 
be and should be unity between the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the C. I. O., 
because they do not differ fundamentally. 
either in methods or in objectives or in 
the form of organization. 


I have read the proceedings of C. I. O. 
conventions. They make very dull read- 
ing, but anyway I have read the proceed- 
ings after each convention. At one con- 
vention Homer Martin gets up and makes 
an eloquent speech, lauds John L. Lewis 
to the skies and presents him with a gold 
watch. A year or two later Homer Martin 
is back in our convention, weeping on our 
shoulders. Then John L. Lewis makes a 
speech and calls Sidney Hillman his shield 
and buckler. Then Phil Murray makes a 
speech, and after reading Phil Murray’s 
speech, for the life of me I could not 
determine who was greater—God or John 
L. Lewis. But this great organization 
that is supposed to be so radical, that 
the employers feared so much, in goin 
through their proceedings I find they 
have never made a radical or a _ revo- 
lutionary pronouncement. They have 
never even gone on record to form a 
Labor Party. Even on the political fleld 
the C. I. O. follows the time-honore:! 
policy of the American Federation of 
Labor: elect your friends and defeat your 
enemies. Well, then, seeing there is no 
fundamental difference between these two 
organizations, why can we not have 
unity? I don’t know, I have been won- 
dering why during the past seven years 
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1 have been wondering during all these 
past seven years why we had the split 
in the first place. 


Of course I have been told that the am- 
bitions of John L. Lewis had just about 
as much to do with causing the split as 
did the question of industrial unionism or 
the issuance of unrestricted trade union 
charters. I cannot say as to that, be- 
cause I never was closely associated with 
John L. Lewis. Of course I saw him at 
different conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. I never talked with 
the gentleman. He never spent any time 
talking to little, obscure delegates like 
me. Of course I heard him orate at dif- 
ferent conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In those days, if you 
will remember, he used to call William 
Green and Philip Murray sons of the 
United Mine Workérs of America. He 
still calls them sons of—but not of the 
United Mine Workers of America. If 
John L. Lewis had ambitions, as has been 
charged, it seems to me a strange course 
to realize those ambitions. Here was a 
man who headed the largest Union in the 
American Federation of Labor. He was 
a member of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. Heading 
the largest Union in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor gave him a position of 
prestige and power, and in addition to 
that, because of his personality—and na- 
ture was certainly kind to John L. Lewis, 
no question about that—because of his 
personality and his great oratorical abili- 
ties—nobody can take those abilities 
away from him—heading the _ largest 
Union, with personality, oratorical abil- 
ity, all made him an outstanding figure 
at these conventions and the most pub- 
licized labor leader in the United States. 


At the Atlantic City Convention in 1935 
the minority report of the Committee 
covering the question of industrial union- 
ism or issuing unrestricted charters 
polled more than one-third vote. If this 
man had ambitions, as has been charged, 
if he had ambitions to become the great- 
est labor leader in this country and in 
the world, if he had ambitions to become 
President of the United States, he could 
have possibly realized his ambitions if 
he had remained true and loyal to the 
organization that started him on the road 


to fame and fortune, if he had remained 
within the American Federation of Labor. 
Prodigious student of Shakespeare and 
the Bible, he may be, but apparently he 
has never learned the lesson taught by 
the Book of Books and by the Bard of 
Avon, 


But let’s forget John L. Lewis for a 
few moments. He is a hard man to 
forget, but for the rest of my talk I 
would like to forget John L. and get back 
to the main question, and that is why 
can we not have unity in the ranks of 
labor in this country? I don’t believe 
that the great mass of workers, the 
workers in the mills and shops and mines 
and factories want this split to continue 
I believe the workers in the mills and 
mines and shops and factories want peace 
and harmony and unity instead of war- 
fare and disharmony and disunity... I am 
confident that the cummittee representing 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor will go a long way 
to try to find a formula to re-unite the 
forces of labor in this country. But if 
the peace negotiations fail, then I say 
that the responsibility should be placed 
upon the shoulders of those responsible, 
and the way to do that is to have the 
‘President of the American Federation of 
Labor speak to the nation over a nation- 
wide radio hook-up. 


Now, just a few more words and I am 
through. You know, Mr. Chairman, it 
has Been said that the only thing history 
teaches is that history teaches us nothing 
It would almost seem as if this were true 
when, with the tragic lesson of German 
labor and European labor right before 
our eyes, we find the workers of America 
divided into two warring camps. 3efore 
the rise of Adolf Hitler in Germany the 
German workers were also divided into 
two warring camps. One camp called 
itself Communism, the other camp called 
itself Social Democrats. They hated and 
villified and fought each other like a lot 
of Kilkenny cats until finally Adolf Hitler 
and his Brown Shirts came along, smashed 
both organizations, arrested their leaders, 
put them into concentration camps, con- 
fiscated their property. The Communists 
went so far in their blind hatred of the 
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Social Democrats and of the trade union 
movement in Germany that was not con- 
trolled by the Communist Party as to 
vote with the Nazis in the Reichstag on 
several occasions, and that is a matte: 
of record. Jan Valtin, in his book, ‘‘Out 
of the Night,’’ makes mention of it. In 
their blind fanaticism the Communists 
fought and preached to the German 
workers that the Social Democrats, the 
conservative trade unions were thelr 
enemies and they must be destroyed first, 
and then they would take care of Hitler. 
Well, you Know the rest of the story. | 
don't have to tell you. 

I was a little disappointed that 
Fraternal Delegate Tanner did not make 
mention of this particular phase of history 
in his address the other morning. It 
seems to me at the present time that we 
are trying to forget certain historical 
facts. We are trying to gloss over history 
a little. Perhaps that is due to the fact 
that Premier Hepburn and Tim Buck are 
now speaking from the same platform. 
But that is history, trade union history, 
and the rest of the story is written in 
blood and tears. 


We do not want that here, do we? But 
I am telling the delegates to this con- 
vention that we need a united trade union 
movement in this country. We do not 
want to repeat the sad lesson of German 
and European labor. We do not want 
two bodies of organized workers here 
hating and villifying and fighting each 
other, and possibly lining up with the 
enemies of labor in order to get thé ad- 
vantage over their labor opponent. 


We know the restrictions and the regi- 


mentation that the government has put 
upon us because of the war. We know 


that the right of collective bargaining is 
no more, at least for the duration of the 
war. We don’t know what the future has 
in store for us, but we do know that 
labor in this country will be better pro- 
tected by a united trade union movement 
than by a divided trade union movement. 
There never was a time in the history 
of Canada and the United States and the 
world when we needed labor unity more 
than we need it now. 


Let us then, shoulder to shoulder, heart 
to heart, hand in hand, in unity, in 
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friendship and in brotherhood, make it 
possible that future generations of men, 
looking back upon this dread hour of th« 
world’s history, may be able to say that 
a united labor movement made a might) 
contribution towards saving civilization 
from disaster and making possible the up- 
ward and onward mark of the human 
race. 

Delegate Schoenberg, Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers: I rise, Mr. Chairman, 
to support the report of the committee. 
I am particularly interested in the very 
last statement made by President Frey 
of the Metal Trades Department, that an 
armistice ought to be declared between 
these two units of the labor movement 
on the North American Continent, if in 
fact the C. I. O. is honest in their de- 
sire to reach a united labor movement in 
the United States and in Canada. 


May I not state for your information 
that in the cement industry there are in 
the United States 165 Portland cement 
plants. Of these 165 plants the American 
Federation of Labor has organized some 
130 plants, plants that are completely 
organized. The C. I. O.- has not desired 
to go out and organize the unorganized 
cement workers, but where the cement 
workers established, organizations 
and have reached agreements with their 
employers, they did step in in order to 
bring about division in the ranks of the 
labor movement. 


Mind you, here were those who have 
been claiming in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations that they are desirous 
of establishing the industrial form of or- 


have 


ganization. Our organization is organiz- 
ed along industrial lines. Therefore, 
they should have let our organization 


work peacefully without any interference 
at their hands. 


Of the ten Portland cement plants or- 
ganized by the C. I. O., two plants were 
organized by the Steel Workers’ organiza- 
tion, of which Murray is the President, 
and one was organized by the Automobile 
Workers. Two are organized with the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and of 
course two or three are organized with 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Nowhere do we find that these C. I. O. 
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organizers have stepped out into the wil- 
derness, where some of these cement 
plants are unorganized, to organize the 
unorganized workers. But | invariably, 
after we have established organization, 
they have appeared on the scene with 
some of their underhanded tactics. It 
isn’t all John L. Lewis. You may as well 
be sure that Philip Murray is in wrong 
in the rating of our organization as well 
as John L. Lewis. Then with the con- 
taminated National Labor Relations Act, 
with the contaminated Board administer- 
ing the Act, they have always taken sides 
in favor of the C. I. O., contrary to our 
organization. They have sought to extend 
the activities of the C. I. O., and to 
eliminate the possibilities for our or- 
ganizers to work, because of their under- 
handed activities, giving more than pos- 
sible leeway to the organizers of the 
CS. i. ©. 

Out in the State of California a man 
who had been expelled from our organiza- 
tion because of dual activities, a man 
who was in San Quentin because of kid- 
napping a white woman, the mother of 
five children, is one of the organizers of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter men’s or- 
ganization. Murray knows that. The 
Automobile Workers know that, and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers khow 
that. They know of the past record of 
Hollowwa out there. He is being utilized 
to raid the organization of the cement 
workers affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 


I do hope that the report of the com- 
mittee will prevail and that if at all pos- 
sible an armistice be brought about, and 
if it cannot be reached, then let us know 
where we stand, so that we can go out 
and fight regardless of whether we fight 
the Murray faction or whether we have to 
fight the John L. Lewis faction of the 
Cc. % @. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried by unanimous vote. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


(Page 47, Executive Council’s Report) 


This portion of the Executive Council's 
report deals with conditions in Hawaii 
before and after the attack upon Pearl 


Harbor. The Council points out that 
sO many problems have confronted labor 
in this combat area since the declaration 
of war, that it is -almost impossible to 
enumerate all of them for Hawaii is in 
reality ‘‘experimental ground’’ because of 
its exposed position in the Pacific. 

The Council further recommends the co- 
operative spirit labor is maintaining with 
the Army and Navy authorities in 
Hawaii. 

We recommend approval of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


NAVAL BASES IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


(Page 51, Executive Council's Report) 

Your committee recommends approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
report. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


PANAMA CANAL 
(Page 52, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your committee récommends approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council’s 
report. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

The committee reported jointly on that 
section of the Executive Council's Report 
under the caption, ‘‘President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice,’’ and Reso- 
lution No. 5, as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


(Page 186, Executive Council’s Report) 
Fair Employment Practice 
‘ Committee 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates A. 
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Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 

WHEREAS, By recent order of the 
President, the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice has been submerged 
in the Man Power Commission which com- 
promises its independent status and pre- 
vents it from pursuing a yigorous course 
as an independent agency for the elimina- 
tion of discriminations in defense indus- 
tries and in the government on account 
of race, color, religion or national rights; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Toronto conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. go on record in 
harmony with the express position of 
President Green, that the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee be restored to 
its independent status with responsibility 
to the President and that it receive its 
funds from the contingent fund of the 
President. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

In connection with the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report on the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice, your com- 
mittee has considered Resolution No. 5. 

The Executive Council’s report gives 
full approval of the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, established by Ex- 
ecutive Order of the President of the 
United States, pointing out that this com- 
mittee has rendered valuable public ser- 
vice, and has accomplished definite re- 
sults; that great strides have been made 
in bringing about a greater degree of econ- 
omic workers in industry, in government, 
and in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Resolution No. 5 objects to the recent 
order of President Roosevelt, transferring 
the Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice to the War Manpower Commission, 
and requests that this committee be re- 
stored to its former independent status, 
with direct responsibility to the President 

Your committee is in full accord with 
ths portion of the Executive Council's 
report, and believes that no further action 
is required on the resolution, until such 
time as the Executive Council has first 
made a thorough-going inquiry. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the commititee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Webster, Sleeping Car Porters: 
Mr. President and delegates to the Sixty 
Annual Convention, I regret that 
the Resolutions Committee has turned 
down the resolution 


Second 


submitted by the 
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delegates from the Sleeping Car Porters 
organization. I appreciate, however, the 
position of the Executive Council in its 
report on Fair Employment Practice and 
I agree with it most heartily. But as a 
member of this President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, speaking as a 
member of the committee and as a 
member of an organization connected with 
the American Federation of Labor that 
had a good deal to do with the negotia- 
tions that resulted in the Executive Order 
and the incidental appointment of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
the delegates of this convention some of 
the problems that the committee has been 
confronted with. 

It is true that in comparison with the 
things that have been accomplished in 
connection with race discrimination in 
American industry and in some of our 
trade unions since the organization and 
the setting up of the President’s com- 
mittee. We have made some rapid strides; 


the committee, as you know, was ap- 
pointed a year ago last June. ‘There is 


on the committee a good and substantial 
representation from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, including President William 
Green, who acts on the committee through 
Brother Frank Fenton. 

However, the committee found in its 
earlier work that the question that was 
under the jurisdiction with which the 
committee was faced, was so compre- 
hensive and covered such wide territory, 
also that there was so much apathy and 
opposition on the part of many people 
in high places, it was at a loss for a 
time as to how to approach this unusual 


question, and so the committee started 
out by holding further hearings. A year 
ago at Seattle, Washington Mr. Mark 


Etheridge, of the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, gave a very practical 
address on the scope and purposes of the 
committee. Immediately following the 
convention at Seattle the committee held 
public hearings in the city of Los Angeles 
for several days, and there, much to our 


amazement, it was found that certain 
industrial interests of our country had 
given no consideration whatsoever, even 


though there was a vast need for workers 
in certain industries, to the hiring of 
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Negro workers. Men appeared before the 
committee and made such statements as, 
“My corporation hires 33,000 people.’’ 
“How many Negroes?” ‘‘None.”” ‘“‘My 
corporation hires 20,000 people.’’ ‘‘How 
many Negroes?” ‘‘Six.’’ ‘‘Why don't 
you hire any Negroes?’’ Then they say 
that no Negroes have ever applied for 
jobs. 

However, as a general result of these 
hearings and the work that was brought 
about by the committee, a large number 
of Negro workers in the Pacific Coast 
area have been integrated into the air- 
craft industry in particular and in other 
industries where Negroes have not here- 
tofore worked. 

The next year hearings were held in 
Chicago, Illinois, where we found an al- 
most similar attitude in many industries. 
As a result of the Chicago hearings many 
Negro workers and other minority groups 
were injected into industries where there 
had been none before, or at least a negli- 
gible quantity. In New York City, where 
we found not only prejudice against 
Negro workers but also against Jewish 
workers, as a result of the hearings there 
the situation in that area has been to 
some extent cleared up. 


The last hearing was held in the Deep 
South, and unfortunately most of the in- 
formation that has been disseminated 
about the hearings in the Deep South has 
not given a true picture of the results of 
the hearings there. In the Birmingham 
division, which was the most atrocious 
division we came in contact with, in the 
training of men and women for almost 
everything that had anything to do with 
the development of the manpower pro- 
gram in that area, while the opposition 
was keen and while we no doubt violated 
some of the so-called traditions of the 
South, yet from a report made by our 
own organization and from information 
I have obtained from Brother Googe and 
other A. F. of L. workers in the south, 
we know there has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of Negro workers 
being injected into the plants in many 
capacities where heretofore they have not 
been. By and large, the committee has 
got some pretty good results. 


The surface has not yet been scratched, 
particularly so far as Negroes in defense 


industries are concerned, and unfortun- 
ately in many branches of the service of 
the United States. But on the whole, the 
committee has accomplished a job. How- 
ever, this committee has been handi- 
capped for one reason, because a whole 
lot of people in high places did not want 
the committee and, just as it has been 
stated here this afternoon so eloquently 
by some of the delegates to this conven- 
tion, there were interests that were try- 
ing to sabotage to some extent the true 
purpose and actions of the National Labor 
Relations Board, .so that same problem 
has been encountered by the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
particularly in reference to the integra- 
tion of Negro workers in many of the 
defense industries of the United States. 


We were handicapped for many months 
on account of a small staff. We had a 
staff of only fourteen, which has recently 
been increased to 28. Recognizing that 
the work could not go on unless the staff 
was enlarged, the committee waited upon 
the President and others who were con- 
cerned, in an effort to get an appropria- 


tion commensurate with the class of job 
the committee was supposed to do, to the 
end that it might engage a staff that 


could carry on this work with some de- 
gree of facilitation. Just about the time 
it was understood that everything was all 
set for a reasonable appropriation to be 
secured and for the scope of the commit- 
tee to be enlarged so that it could carry 
on this work, we get an order from the 
President stating that the committee had 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Manpower Commission, under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Chairman of 
the Manpower Commission. Since that 
time, in fact, in the last five or six weeks, 
the committee has been making an effort 
to try to find out just where it stands. 
In the last meeting held some 15 days ago 
it still had not been determined either 
where the committee stood or what kind 
of budget the committee was going to 
have to carry on its work. 


Certainly I have no complaint and I 
do not question the wisdom of our great 
President of the United States in trans- 
ferring this committee to the Manpower 
Commission, but as an individual member 
of this committee and as a trade unionist 
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who has some knowledge of these prob- 
lems as they affect the Negro workers, I 
have discerned what appears to me to be 
an effort being made whereby, if suc- 
cessful, it might be possible to delegate 
some of the powers that were delegated 
to this committee to the Manpower Com- 
mission, in order that this work might 
be carried on. 

So in appealing to the delegates and 
oilicers and those interested in this prob- 
lem to cooperate with those of us who 
have to take upon ourselves the respons- 
ibility of trying to bring about some re- 
leasing of the very stringent conditions 
under which many of the Negro workers 
of the nation have been laboring for 
many, many years, and particularly since 
the defense industries have grown to such 
proportions in America, we hope we can 
get your cooperation when we come to 
you in the future, asking that your in- 
fluence be used to see that, even thoug! 
this committee is under the jurisdiction 
of the Manpower Commission, it might 
be given suflicient scope, sufficient author- 
ity, and, by all means, a sufficient budget 
in order that this great work might be 
carried on. 

I might say to you delegates in con- 
clusion that this is the first time in the 
history of America that the question of 
race discrimination against Negro workers 
has been approached from a_ responsible 
and scientific angle. One of the reasons 
why this problem is no nearer solution 
than it is today, is because everybody is 
afraid of it, they want to keep it in the 
dark. But the President of the United 
States, in his wisdom, issued Executive 
Order 8802, appointing the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
which in all the history of the United 
States was the only administrative agency 
of the United States Government that had 
to do with giving Negro workers of this 
nation representation. 


We hope, brothers of this convention, 
that you will cooperate with us, upon 
whom rests the responsibility of trying to 
bring about some reasonable solution of 
this problem,* to the end that all the 
workers of the nation might be used to 
carry on this work in building up the 
defense industries, to the end that we may 
get all that we are entitled to. 





Negro boys by the thousands are being 
told to get into the different branches of 
the armed services, all the way from 
Australia to piloting airplanes, and they 
are laying great hope in the fact that 
the Committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent will see to it that when they return 
from this war they will not find the con- 
ditions which prevailed after the last war, 
that they won’t return and find less de- 
mocracy than before the war for democ- 
racy was fought. 

President Green: Delegate Webster, I 
am advised by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee that you gained a wrong impression 
of the report of the Committee on one 
particular matter, and Chairman Woll de- 
sires to correct that wrong impression 
now. 

Committee Chairman Woll: Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee on Resolutions is in 
full accord with everything that has been 
stated by the delegate just preceding. As 
a matter of fact, the’ report of the com- 
mittee goes beyond the resolution and is 
more helpful than the mere adoption of 
your resolution. Resolution No. 5 merely 
asks that we approve the position taken 
by President Green on the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee. We not only 
endorse the position of President Green; 
we go beyond that and urge the coopera- 
tion that you have asked. 

Delegate Webster: I wish to apologize 
for making that error. It was my under- 
standing that the committee had non- 
concurred, so to speak, in the resolution. 

Committee Chairman Woll: We state 
that, in view of the other part of the 
report, no further action is required under 
that resolution. 

Delegate Webster: Thank you’ very 
much. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried. 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


(Page 223, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your committee recommends approval 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
report. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted. 


XUM 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


(Pages 152-156, Executive Council's 
Report) 


This portion of the Executive Council's 
report deals with the continuing effort of 
the American Federation of Labor to im- 
prove compensation and work standards 
of federal employees. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has continuously, over 
the years, supported legislation to im- 
).ove employment conditions in federal 
service. 

The legislation reported includes the 
Mead-Ramspeck Retirement bill; pay in- 
creases for the custodial sub-professional 
group; increased compensation for federal 
employees generally; longevity pay for 
postal employees; Saturday pay for post 
office employees; payment of an aggregate 
sum to Detroit post office clerks; accumu- 
lative vacation allowances; and vacation 
pay for employees who enter the military 
or naval forces of the United States. 


Your committee has considered these 
sections of the report and has noted the 
recommendation of the Executive Council 
that the convention commend the national 
officers and representatives of Labor who 
are handling legislation directed at secur- 
ing increased compensation for federal 
employees, approve the stand they have 
taken, and render all possible support to 
them. 


Your committee is pleased and gratified 
by the effective work done by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in representing 
federal employees and in improving com- 
pensation and work standards in federal 
employment. 


Employment problems in federal service 
are becoming increasingly acute. The 
present emergency raises problems never 
previously faced. It is ncessary for the 
American Federation of Labor to exert 
every effort to raise employment standards 
and conditions in the federal service and 
to guard the welfare of members of our 
affliated national unions in the federal 
service, 


Your committee commends those who 
have been handling these matters. Your 
committee recommends that the conven- 
tion approve the positions taken as re- 


ported in the Executive Council’s report, 
and render all possible assistance. 


Your committee urges the adoption of 
this portion of the Executive Council's 
report. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted. 


COMBINED WAR LABOR 
BOARD 


(Page 185, Executive Council’s Report) 


We recommend approval of President 
Green’s concurrence in President Roose- 
velt’s request to nominate three represen- 
tatives to meet with three representatives 
of the C. I. O. to constitute a board to 
consult with the President on labor poli- 
cies and Labor’s participation in the war 
effort. The results have been constructive 
and effective. 


The report of the committee was adopt- 
ed unanimously. 


COORDINATOR OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


(Page 221, Executive Council’s Report) 


This portion of the Executive Council’s 
report deals in particular with the activ- 
ities of the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs under the exceptionally 
able guidance of Mr. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. Through his well-informed and 
sympathetic attitude he has improved the 
relationship between Latin American 
countries and the United States. We 
note the cordial contact by the Advisory 
Committee of the A. F. of L. with Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

We therefore recommend approval of 
this portion of the Executive Couneil’s 
report. 

The report of the committee was adopt- 
ed unanimously. 


BOARD OF WAR COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


(Page 208, Executive Council’s Report.) 


We recommend approval of the excel- 
lent report of organization and plans for 
operation of the agencies concerned with 
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war communications. This is a fleld of 
essential service which makes this pro- 
gress doubly commendable. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted unanimously. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


(Page 136, Executive Council’s Report.) 


As the official publication of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
‘“‘American Federationist’’ has an impor- 
tant place in the literature of Labor and 
the nation. In addition it serves to in- 
terpret our nation to a world engaged in a 
titanic world war. It is to the credit of 
the Executive Council that this responsi- 
bility and duty has been performed ac- 
ceptably and with distinction. 


We recommend continuation of present 
policies with alertness to continued need 
for adaptation for service. 

The report of the committee was 
adopted unanimously. 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 


(Page 136, Executive Council’s Report.) 


This publication renders a practical ser- 
vice to union executives and members by 
analyzing for them current situations 
with factual data for use in discussions 
and speeches. We note the favorable ap- 
proval of the Survey. 


We heartily concur in the proposal to 
make this publication available to more 
workers at the cost-price of 50 cents per 
year. It is an investment that would 
benefit union members many fold and 
would contribute to more intelligent dis- 
cussion and thinking on wartime changes 
and the problems of adjustment confront- 
ing every individual. Perhaps we might 


look forward to weekly publication of the 
Survey. 

We recommend approval of this pro- 
posal. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted unanimously. 


President Green: The Chair will now 
call for announcements. 


The Chair recognizes Chairman Woll 
for an announcement. 


Committee Chairman Woll: The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions will meet immedi- 
ately upon adjournment of the convention 
in Room 10. All members of the com- 
mittee are urged to be in attendance. 


The representatives of the Machinists, 
as well as the Street Railway Employees, 
will please appear before the committee 
immediately. 


Delegate Frey: Members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment will please meet in>- Room 1746 at 
eight o'clock this evening. 


Delegate Witten, Norfolk, Virginia 
Central Labor Union: I would like to an- 
nounce that we have arranged a meeting 
for the delegates representing Central 
Labor Unions at 7.30 o’clock in Room 7 
on the Mezzanine Floor. We have ar- 
ranged a very good program on the sub- 
jects of particular interest to some central 
labor unions and central bodies. We have 
selected the best men that we could find 
to head the discussions on these subjects. 
We would like to have all of the delegates 
representing central labor unions present, 
and any others who are interested in cen- 
tral labor bodies. 


If there are no further announcements 
the convention will stand adjourned until 
tomorrow morning at 9.30 o’clock, a.m. 

At 5.45 o’clock, p.m., the convention 


adjourned until 9.30 o’clock, Tuesday 
morning, October 13, 1942. 
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SEVENTH DAY — TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 13, 1942 


The convention was called to order at 
9.45 o’clock a.m. by President Green. 

President Green: Flight Lieutenant, the 
Rev. J. E. McHenry, the Rector of the 
Newman Club, University of Toronto, 
will pronounce the invocation this morn- 
ing. 


INVOCATION 


(Flight Lieutenant J. E. McHenry, 
Newman Club, University 
of Toronto) 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

O Almighty God, continue to bless with 
fruition the deliberations of this gathering 
today of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Give to us deliberating the power to 
analyze with clarity the problems that 
beset and surround labor, and guide us 
in our choice of remedies according to 
Christian Charity and justice. Cause us 
to combat and conquer with renewe: 
avidity the lukewarm, the cowardly, the 
isolationists, the cynics, the _ pessimists, 
and all who would injure the _ national 
morale and international goodwill. 

Aid us in our efforts to establish per- 
fect harrnony in our ranks, and through 
our untiring zeal and moral strength to 
help bring about unending peace in this 
world of strife. 

Teo this end we direct our prayer: 

Ovr Father who art in heaven, halluwe: 
be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us, and lead us 
not into temptation but deliver us from 
evil, Amen. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Frey of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions for a continuation of the report 


of the Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Frey continued as 
follows: 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 
(Page 133, Executive Council's Report) 


In its report under this caption, the 
Executive Council points out the increas 


ing need for a substantial increase in the 
Federation’s fact-finding service and re- 
ports on the effectiveness of the work 
of the present small staff. 


The fundamental changes resulting 
from the new Anti-Inflation Law and the 
Executive Order providing for the stabiliz- 
ing of our national economy, make the 
Government a party to all salary and 
wage agreements and adjustment, for the 
purpose of maintaining all such agree- 
ments in line with national and anti- 
inflation policies. In order properly to 
maintain their rights and interests union 
executives will need national service on 
facts and precedents, as well as policies 
based on careful interpretation and broad 
knowledge of facts and trends. 


The Federation members of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board will be respon- 
sible for that guidance upon which all 
organization may depend. These repre- 
sentatives and their alternates first of all 
need the benefit of fact finding and facts 
interpretation by a service which could 
assemble for them data from the vatious 
unions and groups of workers and then 
in turn provide for unions facts on 
Governmental Board decisions and trends. 
The report of this committee to the Seattle 
Convention recommended that the Execu- 
tive Council call upon national and inter- 
national unions to make contributions to 
the Federation in order that all unions be 


served. 


We again commend this course of 
action for immediate consideration and 
action if the resources of the Federation 
are not adequate to develop and maintain 
the necessary service. 


The duties of all union executives are 
changing from that of dealing with 
private employers and private organiza- 
tions to conference and consultation with 
government agencies and representatives. 
The work of the labor representatives 
conferring with government agents or 
serving on consultative committees to our 
war agencies, vitally affects the lives and 
work of Labor and usually involves highly 
technical issues and _ proposals. The 
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labor representatives have need of the 
services and suggestions of those with 
special training in the technical flelds 
concerned, but upon the labor represen- 
tatives must rest responsibility for pre- 
sentation of Labor’s views and decisions 
on policy. The work and responsibility of 
labor representatives on consultative com- 
mittees advising administrators is just as 
important and just as_ technical as 
collective bargaining and in some cases 
it replaces or supplements collective 
bargaining. 

So much of our immediate progress and 
welfare depends upon our ability to meet 
these new responsibilities, that your com- 
mittee makes the above recommendations 
with emphasis and urges prompt action. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


PUBLICITY, RADIO AND THE 
LABOR PRESS 


(Pages 137-138, Executive Council's 
Report) 


The vast fiood of anti-labor propaganda 
loosed upon the American people during 
the past year shows no signs of abating 
The enemies of labor continue to seize 
upon every pretext and excuse to revile 
and condemn and villify the motives and 
activities of the labor movement. No ex- 
pense is spared and no medium of expres- 
sion and communication is overlooked in 
this campaign. Through the news columns 
of the daily press, through the syndicated 
hostile columnists, 
newspaper advertisements, magazine 
articles and 
radio, the anti-labor poison is spread. 


articles of through 


books, and even over the 


We concur with the report of the 
Ixxecutive Council in commending the 
efforts of the Publicity and Information 
Service of the American Federation of 
Labor to combat this propaganda and to 
present the truth about labor to our own 
membership and to the American people 
as a whole 

The new “Labor for Victory’’ radio 
program especially gives labor a wider 
opportunity to tell its story in a direct 
and undistorted way to the public and 


your Committee recommends that this 


convention express its appreciation to the 
National Broadcasting Company for mak- 
ing this radio time ivailable to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Nevertheless, we must face the fact 
that most mediums of public expression 
are distinctly inimical to labor and are 
being used to damage labor’s interests. 
Labor does not have the funds or facili- 
ties to match its enemies at present. 

The one field of expression which is 
wholly friendly to and cooperative with 
labor is the bona fide labor press. Your 
Committee recommends that this conven- 
tion give more than a perfunctory vote 
of thanks to the labor press for the splen- 
did way in which it has rallied to labor’s 
cause and fought labor's battles during 
the past year. We recommend that action 
be taken by the American Federation of 
Labor to aid and assist and support more 
fully than ever before these friendly pub- 
lications and to help them reach a wider 
audience. To this end your Committee 
suggests that this convention authorize 
the appointment of a special committee 
by the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor which would explore 
ways and means by which further assist- 
ance can be extended to the labor press 
and which would report its findings to 
the Executive Council. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


WAGE AND HOUR LAW 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Page 84, Executive Council's Report) 
The Executive Council reports 
mendable progress in providing floors for 
substandard wages in various industries. 
We note that 46 industry committees have 
been formed, 37 wage orders issued which 
raised wages for 1,500,000 workers. 


com- 


We note that some progress has been 
made in reducing the number of uninves- 
tigated cases and that in cases of viola- 
tions complaints were filed and back pay 
amounting to $20,961,105 paid. 
Where litigation has been necessary, 
except in the Belo case, the result has 
been to widen coverage. 


The analytical and 


ordered 


fact-finding work 
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basic for the Industry-Committee branch 
of this administrative unit lays’ the 
foundation for understanding the industry 
and wage structure of our economy. 

The machinery of the Wage-Hour and 
Public Contracts Division and its accumu- 
lated data should be helpful to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in its wider 
function of passing upon all wage agree- 
ments. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON ANTI- 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


(Page 146, 
The 
cedented 


proposals. 


Executive Council's Report) 
past year witnessed an unpre- 
flood of anti-labor legislative 
The outstanding aspect of the 
section of the Executive Council’s Report 


dealing with anti-labor legislation is the 
remarkable success of the Federation in 
defeating these many and varied anti- 
labor bills. 

It is almost as though Messrs. Smith, 
Hoffman, Vinson, Hobbs, Monroney, 
O’Daniel and others regard the death 


struggle against Hitler and Hirohito as 
but remote and of importance 
when compared with the prime and domi- 
nant battle to curb and destroy the ele 
mentary rights of American 
and women. It is almost as though these 
Congressional gentlemen sit awake nights 
trying to outdo each other in 
their efforts to conceive and propose more 
vicious anti-labor legislation. 


secondary 


workingmen 


vying and 


Another aspect of the 
teport that 
ment is the apparent trend on the 
of anti-labor legislators to change thelr 
tactics. Heretofore, most of their pro- 
posals were so plainly and openly hostile 
both to elementary rights and democrati* 
concepts as to bear virtually no chance 
of serious consideration Recently, there 
attempt to disguise their 
objectives in the form of pro 
posals that are superficially innocuous 
proposals such as those purporting to deal 


Coun- 
com 
part 


Executive 


cil’s deserves special 


has been, an 


same old 


with racketeering and with registration 
and the like. These proposals are ever 


more insidious than the bold anti-strik: 
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suggestions. While they seek and would 
accomplish these same results, they may 


beguile and mislead the unwary, and thus 


obtain far better chances of successful 
passage. Your committee is confident, 
however, that the Executive Council 
whose success during the past year 


deserves the commendation and gratituct 
of labor, will maintain its alert scrutiny 


and surveillance of all proposals, no mat 


her how subtle in design and form, that 
threaten the rights of workers 
We recommend approval and accept 


ance of this section of the report 
The recommendation of the 
was unanimously adopted. 


committee 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON LEGAL 
ACTIVITIES 


(Pages 90-97, Executive Council's Report) 

As was perhaps to be expected, the im- 
pact of the war during the last year has 
resulted in an increased need for the 
necessity of the presentation of 
before courts, legislatures and 
trative tribunals, both old and_ thos: 
newly created to meet war problems In 
part, unfortunately, this increased volume 


argument 


adminis- 


of legal work is directly attributable to 
persons and groups who are seeking to 
use the war crisis as a convenient means 
of furthering their anti-labor aims. 


Even unfortunate has 
tendency on the part of 


more been the 


tribunals 


some 


to respond favorably to the unfair pres- 
sure of such anti-labor groups, and on 
the part of others to abandon their own 
liberal precedents extending the basic 


civil rights of American workers who are 
engaged in the mightiest struggle of their 


history—a _ struggle ledicated to the 
preservation of democragy. An example 
of the latter type of action is the 5-4 


decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Ritter case. It con- 
stitutes a definite recession from the doc- 
trine of free speech as applied to workers 
engaged in labor 
in Thornhill’s case. We are 
this decision is but a temporary 
and that the logic and reason of the dis- 
senting opinions will in short time prevail. 


announced 
hopeful that 


disputes as 


lapse, 


committee is 
that organized 


Your pleased to report, 


labor has been 


however, 
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successful in maintaining its advanced 
legal status in spite of the many pitfalls 
generated by the war. As shown by the 
Executive Council’s report, many favor- 
able decisions in important cases have 
been won. 


We commend our General Counsel, 
Judge Padway, for the efficient services 
rendered. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 
AND CREDIT UNIONS 


(Page 2327, Executive Council's Report) 


The report of the Executive Council on 
this subject indicates the growth and pro- 
gress of consumer cooperatives, and that 
unions and members thereof affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. are continuously deriving 
more benefits from their activities. 

The Executive Council’s report indi- 
cates that there are some 7,700 coopera- 
tive stores and service agencies in the 
United States serving over 2,500,000 mem- 
bers, only 85 of which have been reported 
as serving union members. 

There are over 9,500 credit unions serv- 
ing over 2,800,000 members, chiefly in- 
dustrial workers, only 464 of which have 
been reported as serving union members. 

It is realized, of course, that this re- 
port of union members participation is 
not complete. 


It is reported by ‘“‘The Cooperative 
League of the United States of America”’ 
that Consumer Cooperatives did over 700 
million dollars worth of business last year, 
with distribution profits to its members 
of approximately 15 million dollars. 


Throughout the world the development 
and growth of the great Consumer Co- 
operatives has been their cooperative 
understanding and joint activity, and 
participation with organized labor in 
taking a leading part with all the other 
elements of the community. 

Your committee concurs in the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council that 
all Central Bodies explore the services 
and benefits, of Consumer Cooperatives 
and Credit Unions available to their mem- 
bers. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of the Executive Council’s report on Con- 
sumer Cooperatives and Credit Unions, 
and further recommends that the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
appoint a committee of three to confer 
with the officers of ‘‘The Cooperative 
League of the United States of America’’ 
for the purpose of bringing about a better 
understanding of the mutual interests 
involved, a closer alliance, and reciprocal 
relationship in the development of Con- 
sumer Cooperatives and Credit Unions. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


PRISON LABOR IN WAR MA- 
TERIAL PRODUCTION 


(Page 199, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under this caption the Executive Coun- 
cil relates the circumstances and details 
in connection with the legal opinion of 
the Attorney General holding that the 
services of prisoners could be used for 
the production of war material. Although 
presentations were made to the Superin- 
tendent of Federal Prisons and to the 
Secretary asking for safeguard, the Sec- 
retary of Labor issued an order lifting 
protection under the Walsh-Healey Act 
and the President issued an executive 
order lifting restrictions on _ contract 
prison labor. 


We approve the action of the Executive 
Council in making every possible protest 
and in now centering on limiting these 
restrictions to the emergency. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carrie: 
by unanimous vote. 


FROM DEFENSE TO WAR 


(Page 179, Executive Council’s Report) 


We recommend hearty approval of the 
prompt action of President Green in call- 
ing a meeting of the Executive Council 
and a joint conference with national and 
international representatives® upon our 
country’s declaration of war upon tlh 
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Axis countries. American wage earners 
place their loyalty to this country above 
all else, so it was fitting that union repre- 
sentatives early pledge their support and 
cooperation as the Government might need 
it. Endorsement of Federation leader- 
ship came promptly in formal resolution, 
verbal declaration and in solid, effective 
cooperation to carry out the Administra- 
tion’s war production program. 


The declarations adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council and the Emergency Federa- 
tion conference were printed and widely 
distributed throughout the country, serv- 
ing to unify all groups for service and 
making the next steps plain to all. 


After mobilizing Labor’s support on 
defense of our country, President Green 
was called upon to designate six repre- 
sentatives to meet with six other labor 
representatives and twelve representatives 
of industry to formulate a Joint Labor- 
Management War Program and to imple- 
ment it by nominating representatives to 
constitute a National War Labor Board. 


We recommend that the leadership of 
Federation executives in these particulars 
be approved and heartily commended. 

Committee "Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


The committee reported jointly on that 
section of the Executive Council’s report 
under the caption, ‘‘Peace Objectives and 
Peace Treaty’’ and Resolutions Nos. 71 
and 91, as follows: 


PEACE OBJECTIVES AND PEACE 
TREATY 


(Page 235, Executive Council’s Report) 


Labor Representation on All 
Peace Deliberations 


Resolution No. %1—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Labor is rightfully de- 
manding and should be given representa- 
tion on all agencies dealing with the war 
effort and postwar planning projects, and 

WHEREAS, It is just as important to 


7 the peace as it is to win the war, 
anc 


WHEREAS, There can be no genuine 
and equitable peace consummated upon 
the conclusion of the war without Labor 
being given a voice and a vote in all 
bodies dealing with this question, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to _ the 
various governmental appropriate bodies 
that Labor be given representation at the 
peace table. 


Greater Participation by Labor in 
War Economy 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The high purposes of the 
United Nations in this war are identical 
with the ideals and aspirations of Organ- 
ized Labor, and 

WHEREAS, Labor performs its duty 
with cheerful pride upon the battlefield 
and the production front, and 

WHEREAS, The necessary economic 
burdens rest most heavily upon the 
shoulders of Labor, and 

WHEREAS, We in the Labor Move- 
ment have undertaken our jobs with 
vigor and determination to see _ the 
struggle through to Victory, and 

WHEREAS, The appointment to posts 
of serious importance in the administra- 
tion of our war economy of men known 
to Labor as enemies, by their past posi- 
tion and performance, creates. serious 
doubts and suspicions within the ranks 
of Labor, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor protest the appointment 
of known reactionaries to many posts of 
power in the war and defense establish- 
ments of the government, and insist upon 
greater participation by Organized Labor 
in the determination and administration 
of policy in the various government war 
agencies and upon the removal of ofticials 
obnoxious to the Labor Movement by 
reason of their history and performance. 


In connection with the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report on the subject ‘‘Peace Objec- 
tives’’ and ‘‘Peace Treaty’’, your com- 
mittee has considered Resolutions No. 71 
and 91. 


The central part and the most vital 
recommendation in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report deals with the necessity of 
adequate labor representation in all dele- 
gations from the countries concerned, for 
organized labor must have the opportunity 
of applying their influence for a better 
world when the war ends. Unless there 
is this adequate representation of labor, 
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it will be impossible to negotiate a final 
treaty which will contain the provisions 
essential to a better world. 


Adequate labor representation in itself 
is not sufficient; there must be a 
knowledge on the part of the American 
Federation of Labor of the peace objec- 
tives and policy connected with them on 
the part of the other trade union feder- 
ations of Europe, for unless. trade 
unionism internationally can present a 
unified program, the welfare of labor and 
the welfare of the United Nations would 
suffer. as 


For this reason your committee believes 
that the responsibility of the Post-War 
Problems Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor should include a 
thorough-going study and close contact 
with the Anglo-American trade union 
movement. ” 


In connection with Resolutions Nos. 71 
and 91, your committee is equally con- 
vinced of the necessity for adequate labor 
representation all Federal agencies 
dealing with the present war effort, and 
post-war planning. 

In connection with proper labor repre- 
sentation provisions should be made 
which will assure that representatives of 
labor, appointed and engaged in _ the 
activities, should be protected in the con- 
tinued employment from which they have 
been withdrawn to render outstanding ser- 
vice, not only to labor, but to the nation. 


upon 


Your committee therefore recommends 
endorsement of the Executive Council’s 
report. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Laderman, Pocketbook and 
Novelty Workers: Admirable as this re- 
port is, I still feel that there are a few 
chords missing in it for a full and more 
complete harmony in the new world that 
we are trying to build. To me this con- 
vention is not just an ordinary conven- 
tion, and I don’t think we can report to 
our workers that it is an ordinary conven- 
tion—just another one. It is the first con- 
vention since Pearl Harbor, and hundreds 
of thousands of our soldier members are 
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looking at us and watching us. They 
want to hear from this convention some 
declaration of peace objectives that will 
inspire them to carry on this terrible fight 
that they are now engaged in. 


I remember in the last war when I was 
one of these soldiers and when I walked 
up the hills of Chateau Thierry, I pledged 
myself then that if God would spare me 
and I came back alive I would do some- 
thing to make it impossible that this thing 
should happen again. I feel that those 
hundreds of thousands of our members 
are waiting and looking to us to give them 
something more than merely a resolution. 
We are passing a lot of fine resolutions, 
but as the President of the Unitéd States, 
our Commander in Chief, said last night, 
‘“‘What’s the use of winning wars if they 
don’t stay won?’’ We won the last war, 
but we lost it because the international 
and professional politicians traded away 
the sacrifices of the 12,000,000 dead who 
were lost in the last war. Some of them 
were my comrades that I went with and 
we were all inspired with Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. But when we came there 
we found we were inarticulate, because 
labor did not fight hard enough at the 
peace table to make impossible another 
massacre such as we have now. 


The two most important things for this 
convention, as I see it, are first to mo- 
bilize for total war. That we have done. 
Second, and just as important, mobilize 
for a labor peace, because they are one 
and the same thing. They must go to- 
gether. We cannot merely say that labor 
be represented at the peace table. We 
must build up a program right now so that 
our people will know and the people 
throughout the world will know that we 
mean this time to carry through a pro- 
gram and that we intend to mobilize for 
it. We will not be able to be repre- 
sented at the peace table in fact unless 
we now mobilize the 6,000,000 of our 
members and the other millions working 
for our boys for a program that will make 
another war impossible. I don’t know 
anybody else who will do it unless we 
do it. 


I have faith in our government and I 
have faith in other governments, but I 
still believe unless labor builds a new 
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peace and a new world it will be the 
same thing as before. So I believe now 
is the time, this is the time at the first 
congress of labor since the war, to bring 
out a clarion call, an inspiration to all 
of the people who are suffering today 
that there is a meaning to that suffer- 
ing and that the workers will now fight, 
and fight as hard as they ever fought be- 
fore, because there is no greater objec- 
tive today than to build up the peace 
objectives which will stay put and which 
the leaders of the world, our politicians 
will know that they will no longer be 
able to do away with and pass them 
away. 


What are the rights that we have and 
must retain? Do you remember the last 
war? I went inspiringly to the front 
lines and suffered in the mud holes and 
the trenches of France, so that we might 
save the world for democracy. Gentle- 
men, we remember what happened when 
we ‘came back. I was hardly able to 
take my uniform off when we were given 
a little present, and you know what that 
was. ‘The steel workers were beaten into 
submission and a nice little yellow-dog 
contract handed them. Yhat was- right 
after the war, and the soldiers still had 
their uniforms on. In 1919 the first great 
gift we got was the beating of hundreds 
of thousands of workers who were try- 
ing to make effective the meaning of 
saving the world for democracy. Then 
the yellow-dog contract came along and 
that went on for years ani years. ‘the 
organized employers deciled that the 
12,000,000 people who died did not mean 
anything to them, but that they would 
control the destinies of the people just 
as before. The American Fe-ieration of 
Labor went down in membership and tne 
influence of the labor movement went 
down. 


Will that happen again? We are now 
much more powerful, we have more mem- 
bers, but what sort of a spiritual stamina 
have we got now to prepare them so it 
shall not happen again? We have got 
to think about it now. It will be too late 
later on. Now is the time, and therefore, 
as responsible members of the trade union 
movement, the greatest movement in the 
world, as responsible members of that 
movement and as leaders of that move- 


ment in this great convention here, we 
must come out with some sort of an in- 
spiring declaration, a ‘‘must’’ for every 
government agency to recognize that we 
have certain minima that we must de- 
mand from the peace table—not only 
representation by way of one out of a 
hundred as we have now on many boards 
—and it is shameful to see how we are 
fooled by representation on a board here 
and a board there. But what do we 
accomplish by this representation? We 
have got to go to all of these agencies 
with a minimum and a maximum pro- 
gram, and we cannot allow the govern- 
ment to make this program for us, be- 
cause we must dare to look further ahead 
than they are doing now. 


The President of the United States in 
January of this year said that we were 
fighting a war this time to cleanse the 
world from ancient ills and ancient 
wrongs, and that we would not be satis- 
fled as after the last war—yes, we have 
a great leader who is telling us now that 
we must mobilize for this new world, that 
we must do the mobilization, } because 
others, our enemies, are also doing their 
share to mobilize. Therefore I think we 
must now dare, we must now have the 
vision to come out to the world and to 
our people, and most important to these 
soldier members of ours who are in- 
articulate, they cannot speak, who must 
do only as they are told. We are the 
articulate voices and we must speak for 
them now, we must tell them that we are 
watching their welfare for the future to 
make possible a world of peace and plenty 
and equality, and most important, of joy 
and happiness. 


Our people are miserable, they are 
living in misery most of the time because 
we are always talking of wages and 
hours. Now our job in this new world 
must be to lift up the plane of living for 
the average man and for the common 
people. We must lift higher the stan- 
dards of living, we must provide bread, 
shelter, and clothing, and we must not 
only give them physical vitamins, we 
must give them the spiritual vitamins to 
make it possible for them to enjoy a world 
of civilization that they should, enjoy. 


The employers are saying that they are 
opposed 


to the union shop because it 
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denies the privilege of work. They say 
that after the last war the workers had 
a right to go and get a job. What 
mockery! They had the right to walk 
the streets looking for a job. Now we 
must retain the rights of these soldiers 
to come back and get a job. Do we want 
the same thing to happen, do we want 
to see soldiers selling apples for a living? 
Are we going to have the same thing that 
happened the last time, a depression 
period? Some people are more afraid of 
the peace than the war. They are talk- 
ing about the terrible time we are going 
to have after the war, but there is no 
reason for it. 


We cannot afford to think, we cannot 
afford to imagine or concede that the new 
world after these people come back will 
be a world of depression and a world 
where people will again starve, where 
people will again go hungry, where people 
will be unemployed, and where we will 
have fifteen or twenty million again on 
the relief rolls, humiliated and degraded 
to the bone. 


We cannot afford to think of such a 
world. We must now plan, we must 
visualize, we must mobilize ourselves for 
the new world that we are to build for 
those people who are fighting in all 
corners of the globe. 


Some of the things that ought to be our 
minima are the right to work, the right 
to fair play. the right to adequate food, 
clothing, shelter and medical care, the 
right to a full and complete education for 
all of the people, the right to a full and 
creative life. We are always eking out 
an existence, we are always providing 
little means to provide shelter, but that 
does not provide a full and complete life. 
Some of our leaders are afraid the trade 
union movement is about to collapse be- 
cause we will not be able to talk about 
wages. We have a greater responsibility 
now than we had before, so I plead with 
the Executive Council, I point out that 
they now have this privilege and this 
challenge, to give out a ringing declaration 
of peace objectives that will give wings 
to the imagination of our peoples all over 
the world, of the oppressed peoples all 
over the world. Let them realize that not 
only government agencies are thinking of 


peace objectives, but that we, the people 
of the world are thinking of these things, 
and as leaders who are now obligated to 
our soldier members, we must now give 
them that declaration that will inspire 
them.to build and suffer and finally live 
in that new world, that great world, that 
beautiful world that we all dream about. 


President Green: Chairman Woll of the 
Committee. 


Committee Chairman Woll: It is rather 
difficult for the committee to understand 
whether the preceding delegate supports 
the report of the committee or if he rises 
in criticism of the report, but I say that 
in dealing with these problems they are 
not confined alone in this report, but will 
also be reported upon by another com- 
mittee dealing with international labor 
relations. Might I add further that if the 
Executive Council and the convention or 
its committee are lacking in vision, as 
might be implied from the remarks made, 
I ask why the delegate did not enlighten 
us with his point of view either in the 
form of a resolution or by appearing be- 
fore the committee. We hold that we 
have amply coverea the subject not only 
in this report but in another report to 
follow. 


The report of the committee was 
unanimously’ adopted. 


WAGES IN WARTIME 


(Page 118, Executive Council’s Report) 


Wage policies are important because 
they have repercussion on production as 
well as on workers’ standards of living. 
Workers are not seeking to exploit the 
national emergency for their own profit 
but we maintain that adequate wages are 
necessary for sustained production ability 
and for that inner feeling of justice that 
results from a fair deal. The basic 
attack on stabilization lies in the costs 
written into contracts. 


As the Executive Council points out, 
corporations are able to pay more than 
sub-standard wages while 94 per cent of 
all factory workers get less than $1.20 an 
hour, and 50 per cent get less than 76 
cents. In war industries, 92 per cent get 
less than $1.20 and 38 per cent less than 
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76 cents. The $1.20 provides a health and 
decency budget for a family while 76 
cents gives subsistence standards. 


The determination of wage policies will 
be the responsibility of the National War 
Labor Board under the recent order of 
the President setting up the Administra- 
tion of Economic Stabilization. We urge 
the Federation members of this Board to 
go.into the problems of wage rates and 
living standards preliminary to setting 
standards and making awards and that 
the Federation provide them with the 
necessary technical assistance. 


The report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


PRICE CONTROL AND 
RATIONING 


(Page 210, Executive Council's Report) 


The Executive Council report gives a 
detailed account of the development of 
price and rent control agencies and with 
changes in the basic policies of the Price 
Control “Administrator. We commend 
this record to all unions for careful read- 
ing to inform them of the background, 
the basic issues, and the administrative 
approach of this agency. Control over 
civilian prices which include all costs up 
to the point of sale, present a temptation 
to a controller to reach into the causes 
of price control and to attempt to regulate 
more than prices. However, that is not 
the intent of the Price Control Act and 
issues of jurisdiction have been at least 
temporarily clarified and the field limited 
to prices of civilian goods. 

Your committee wishes to point out the 
essential differences between price control 
and rationing. One deals only with com- 
modities while the other extends to 
human living and regulates daily habits. 
One is a technical field and the other is 
concerned with human values. The deci- 
sion to ration a commodity may be made 
to support price stabilization, but the 
rationing of the commodities requires 
entirely Aifferent rationing techniques. 

To be effective rationing must be car- 
ried out through a cooperative partner- 
ship between the Government and the 
citizens who shall have _ proportional 


representation 


in the administration of 
rationing. Up to the present time there 
are only approximately 1,600 labor repre- 
sentatives on the approximately 5,000 
boards on which Labor should have at 
least one representative each. For the 


above reasons your committee recom- 
mends that the administration of all 
rationing should be placed under the 


Director of Economic Stabilization and 
that representative local boards be set up 
for this purpose. 

We note the excellent service given by 
the Federation’s representatives on the 
Labor Policy Committee of the O. P. A. 
This record is evidence that Labor makes 
constructive use of opportunities for 
representation. We emphasize also that 
prices are but one element in the prob- 
lem of stabilization and that price control 
with fiscal and financial _policies cal- 
culated to control inflationary trends, 
would be powerless. 


We dread inflation and are committed 
to do our utmost to protect our nation 
from uncontrolled spiraling of prices as 
well as fiscal and monetary policies that 
needlessly inflate our credit facilities. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

The committee reported jointly upon 
that portion of the Executive Council’s 
report under the caption, ‘‘Social Secu- 
rity,’’ and Resolutions Nos. 6, 17, 30 and 
100, as follows: 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Page 77%, Executive Council’s Report) 


Social Security for Those in 
Armed Services 


Resolution No. 6—By Trades and Labor 
Council, Middletown, Ohio. 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, Title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, provides that 
monthly retirement benefits shall be pro- 
vided for those who qualify by reason 
of their having sufficient earnings in cov- 
ered employment to meet the require- 
ments set up in the law; and, 

WHEREAS, 


These requirements are 


that a man’s benefits shall be based upon 
his average monthly wage as determined 
by dividing his total earnings after De- 
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cember 31, 1936, by three times the num- 
ber of quarters elapsing during the period 
of time under consideration; and, further, 
the law requires that a wage-earner must 
in all cases have a minimum of six quar- 
ters of coverage but, in the majority of 
cases, a man’s insured status depends on 
whether or not he has one quarter of 
coverage out of each two quarters elaps- 
ing since December 31, 1936, except that 
when forty quarters of coverage have 
been obtained by the wage-earner he is 
permanently and fully insured for life; 
and, further, the law defines a ‘‘quarter 
of coverage’’ as any regular calendar 
quarter during which fifty dollars or more 
are earned in covered employment; and, 

WHEREAS, Those men who have en- 
tered the armed services of the United 
States since the passage of the Selective 
Service Act would have earned, at the 
most, from twelve to twenty quarters of 
coverage, and will lose their insured 
status at the expiration of a like number 
of additional quarters; and, 

WHEREAS, The earnings of those serv- 
ing in the armed forces of the United 
States are not included in the total wages 
credited to the individual’s account; and, 

WHEREAS, most of the men entering 
the armed services are young, it is the 
opinion of this body that the benefit rights 
provided for them and their survivors 
under the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, should be protected to the fullest 
extent possible; and, 

WHEREAS, This can be done without 
additional cost to our government; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, A. F. of L., do 
hereby request the Congress of tl 
United States to amend the Social Secur- 
ity Act so as to freeze the benefit status 
as at the time of entrance upon military 
duty. 





Extension of Provisions of School 
Security Act 


Delegate 
sachusetts State 


Resolution No. 17 - By 
Kenneth I. Taylor, Ma: 
Federation of Labor. 





WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly recommended 
that a complete system of social security 
be established to insure wage-earners and 
their families against loss of wage in- 
come because of any major cause of un- 
employment, whether due to old age, lay- 
off, illness or injury, and 

WHEREAS, The purpose of any social 
insurance is to accumulate funds for 
wage-earners while working to _ protect 
them against major economic hazards 
over which they have no control, and 

WHEREAS, Other countries recognized 
the immediate need for extending the pro- 
tection of social insurance protection to 
those not previously insured and to cover 

hazards not previously covered, and 





WHEREAS, In this country no steps 
have yet been taken to extend social 
security but instead the actual protection 
of existing laws has been - seriously 
undermined by the operation of vicious 
employer experience rating systems of 
many state unemployment compensation 
laws, and 

WHEREAS, The extension of social se- 
curity laws would serve now to restrain 
inflation by storing up purchasing power 
of those now working for their protection 
after the war and for the economic health 
of the community during and after the 
war; therefore, be it . 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor undertake a nationwide 
campaign in the interest of securing the 
much-needed and long overdue amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 


Inclusion of Public Employees in 
Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegate Arnold 
S. Gander, Gordon W. Chapman, Roder- 
ick MacDonald, George L. Turner, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, Employees of state, county, 
and municipal governments are excluded 
from the federal social security act, and 

WHEREAS, Many state, county, and 
municipal governments make no _ provi- 
sions whatsoever for retirement pensions 
for their aged employees, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has given attention to the need 
for extension of the Social Security Act 
to include public employees not otherwise 
provided with retirement benefits, speci- 
fically as follows: in 1940 at the con- 
vention in New Orleans by adopting the 
following language recommended by the 
Committee on Social Security: “‘RE- 
SOLVED, That the American Federation 
of Labor cause to be presented to the 
new 7Tith Congress of the United States 
a bill embodying the following prin- 
ciples: 1. Permissive legislation for the 
extension of Social Security coverage to 
state and local government employees not 
now participating in any existing annuity 
benefit or retirement system. 2. Provide 
exemptions for any emplovee of a state o1 
of any political subdivision or instru- 
mentality thereof who is a contributor to, 
or a participant in, any pension fund, 
relief fund, or retirement fund created 
by virtue of any legislatiive enactment of 
a state, by municipal charter or by ordi- 
nance of any political sub-division or 
instrumentality of a state, provided, how- 
ever that such exemption and exclusion 
shall terminate if such employee becomes 
separated from the public service, or if 
such pension fund operation’’; 
and : 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor gave further attention to this 


ceases 
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matter in 1941 at the Seattle convention 
by adopting the report of the Committee 
on Social Security which said in part: 
‘Present old age and survivors insurance 
shall be extended to agricultural workers, 
domestic workers, lay employees of re- 
ligious, education and charitable institu- 
tions, with permissive provisions for cov- 
erage of state, county, and municipal 
employees not protected by existing publi 
retirement programs’’; and 

WHEREAS, Extensive work was done 
by the American Federation of Labor 
standing committee on a proposal amend- 
ing the Social Security Act, and 

WHEREAS, H. R. 4882, introduced in 
the first session of the 77th Congress and 
known as the Healey Bill, provides for 
the coverage of state and local govern- 
ment employees as recommended by the 
American Federation of Labor; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this 62nd annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Juaabor goes on record in favor of the 
Healey Bill, H. R. 4882, and similar legis- 
lation which would lead to the inclusion 
of public employees in Social Security if 
they are not protected by public retire- 
ment programs. 


Retirement Pensions 
Resolution No. 100—LBy Delegate C. J. 


Haggerty, California State Federation of 
labor. 7 

WHEREAS, Under the present Federal 
Social Security Act no provision is made 
for retirement income for those who al- 
ready have reached retirement age, or 
for those who later will attain that age 
and who have as farmers or business or 
professional men and women or in other 
capacities created jobs for themselves and 
others, or for those who have been em- 
ployeu or farms or in homes, churches 
public offices or other employment ex- 
cluded from Title II of the Federal Social 
Security Act, except by submitting to 
poverty registration of themselves and all 
members of their families; while retire- 
ment income and widow’s pensions are 
made available to all employed in busi- 
ness and industrial establishments with- 
out question as to their economic status, 
thereby discouraging individual initiative 
and private enterprise, now, therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor memorialize the 77th 
Congress of the United States of Americ: 
to so amend Title I of the Social Security 
Act so as to make a minimum of $30 per 
month available, as a matter of right, to 
every retired citizen 60 years of age or 
older, who is not drawing annuities ir 
that amount under any other Federal 
system, as provided in the General Wel- 
fare Act, H. R. 1410, now pending in Con- 
gress, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all House Member 
and Senators not now members of th: 
non-partisan Steering Committee of ov 





160 Congressmen for the General Wel- 
fare Act, H. R. 1410, be requested to con- 
sider most seriously and immediately the 
matter of becoming members of this 
Steering Committee, and that all Con- 
gressman not having already signed the 
Larrabee Discharge Petition, No. 6, to 
have this measure heard on the floor of 
Congress, do so at once, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this mem- 
orial be sent to each of the United States 
Senators and members of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, requesting them to 
support legislation which will make the 
objectives of this memorial effective; and 
to the national offices of the General Wel- 
fare Federation of America, 945 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
for their information and office records. 


The Executive Council emphatically 
points out that now is the time to revise 
and expand our social security system so 
that it shall be adequate to the needs 
of the workers now and in the post-war 
emergencies. Wage earners have prac- 
tically never been able to accumulate 
savings and investments to tide them 
over serious emergencies that interrupt 
wage earning. Workers look to current 
income to maintain customary standards 
of living. Social insurance is the one 
method by which workers can accumulate 
equities that will provide income to save 
them from dependency and doles. This 
period of peak employment and enforced 
deductions in civilian production is espe- 
cially favorable for increasing our con- 
tributions to insurance that will provide 
us with future benefits. 

The Federation proposed therefore a 
national social insurance system to pro- 
vide income for those unable to work 
because of permanent physical disability 
whether that disability be due to old age, 
or permanent physical disablement, or 
because of unemployment due to loss of 
employment or short-time sickness. 
Workers with a dependable income even 
when not large can face emergencies 
without fear of dependency. By pooling 
funds and pooling risks over the widest 
base, the largest benefits can be most 
surely provided. 

Old age insurance has been developing 
satisfactorily. The Federation has recom- 
mended that coverage now be extended. 
Increased contributions should go into 
effect as provided in the Social Security 
Act. ; 

In the fleld of unemployment compen 
antion, the situation is most disturbing 
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and chaotic. At a time when control 
over industry is centralized at the capitol 
but when war industries are expanding 
and civilian industries contracting, total 
employment is at a new high, rates for 
unemployment insurance have been re- 
duced by tricky experience rating de- 
vices. Instead of accumulating funds to 
tide workers over the period of transition 
to peace-time, basic insurance principles 
are defied in order to grant favors to 
some employers. We are entering upon 
that war period when workers will be 
expected to shift readily from industry 
to industry and locality to locality and 
yet their equities in unemployment insur- 
ance have been tied to localities. Benefit 
amounts paid are too small and paid for 
too short periods under practically all 
the 51 laws. Too many workers have 
exhausted their benefit rights before they 
found jobs, and in emergency unemploy- 
ment practically all would meet this fate 
unless benefits were extended as a relief 
measure. 


Such a basic social justice right as the 
accumulation of equities in unemployment 
insurance should be uniform throughout 
the nation and underwritten by our Fed- 
eral Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment which already assures wage earners 
old age and survivors insurance, the right 
to organize, basic minimum wage and 
maximum hours, financial assistance for 
housing, as well as the rights and privil- 
eges of citizenship, should round out its 
guarantees of basic social justice by equal 
and adequate unemployment and disability 
insurance to all wage earners. 


In addition the Federal Government 
should make provisions for maintaining 
the old age insurance equities of workers 
now in the armed service and should fin- 
ance unemployment benefits to be paid 
demobilized soldiers pending their hunt 
for jobs. This security should be admin- 
istered by the Social Security Board. 


We urge concurrence in the Executive 
Council report and recommendations as 
the first step in Labor’s post-war planning 
and a provision necessary to assure pur- 
chasing power upon which business and 
recovery will depend. 


We urge the Federation to initiate an 
educational campaign to acquaint organi- 


zations with the seriousness of the present 
situation and with remedial proposals. 


It is our information that the President 
intends to submit recommendations on 
social security to Congress as soon as the 
tax bill is passed. We must be ready 
and informed to take advantage of that 
opportunity to secure the greatest possible 
social insurance and so protect wage 
earners against situations that have 
wrecked valuable and honorable men and 
women. We urge that legislation on this 
be made the paramount legislative objec- 
tive in the coming year. 

In connection with the foregoing your 
committee includes its consideration of 
Resolutions Nos. 6, 17, 30 and 100, and 
recommends their reference to the Com- 
mittee on Social Security of the American 
Federation of Labor. Your committee 
coupled this recommendation with an 
expression of approval for this portion 
of the Executive Council’s report. 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 

Committee Chairman Woll: Mr. Presi- 
dent, because the Secretary differs with 
the committee on the report of the com- 
mittee on this subject, the Chairman will 
report on the subject matter dealing with 
the Machinists and Street Railway Em- 
ployees, Executive Council’s Report, Page 
62. In that connection the Resolutions 
Com::ittee considered at the same time 
Resolution No. 140 introduced by Delegate 
John P. Frey of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, appearing on Page 283 of the first 
day’s proceedings. 


MACHINISTS—STREET RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES 


(Page 62, Executive Council's Report) 


Amalgamated Association of 

Street and Electric Railway 

Employees vs. Metal Trades 
Department 

Resolution No. 140—By Delegate John 


P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, The thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, on request by the Metal Trades 
Department, made the following decision: 
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“That the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention, instruct’ the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America 
to turn over all metal trades mechanics 
to the various organizations that have 
jurisdiction over them. 


“That the American Federation of 
Labor instruct the organization of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America 
not to interfere in any way whatsoever 
with the organizing of the various metal 
tradesmen for the purpose of retaining 
these men in their organization, and 
not to interfere with the object in view 
of making a working contract to cover 
men that are not under their jurisdic- 
tion, but under the jurisdiction of metal 
trades organizations,’’ and 


WHEREAS, The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America since 1915, with 
few exceptions, has continuously violated 
the said decision, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor (during his 
absence the Secretary-Treasurer) if, and 
when called upon by the Metal Trades 
Department, or any of its affiliates, shall 
notify management of a street car com- 
pany or bus company that the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America does not 
have jurisdiction over employees perform- 
ing work involving the making, installing, 
or repairing of machinery, mechanical 
devices, or any metal products.’ Copy 
of such correspondenee to be furnished 
the Central Labor Union and the Metal 
Trades Council in the community where 
the said employer’s shops or garages are 
located, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor shall com- 
municate with all A. F. of L. city and 
state branches for advising that the 
Amalgamated has no jurisdiction over 
workers employed for the making, instal- 
ling, and repairing of machinery, mechani- 
eal devises and metal products, and 
request that they cooperate with the Metal 
Trades Council and the affiliates thereof 
to the end that the work jurisdiction of 
the metal trades unions be protected from 
further trespassing by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America. 


Your committee recommends that the 
subject matter of this report, including 
Resolution No. 140, be referred to the 
=xecutive Council, with the request that 
it continue its efforts to bring about an 
adjustment. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

President Green: You have heard the 
reading of the report of the committee 
and the motion is to adopt. Are there 
any remarks? Secretary Frey. 


Committee Secretary Frey: Mr. Chair- 
man, the Secretary of the Committee on 
Resolutions differs with the other mem- 
bers of that committee on two things. One 
is the combining of the report of the 
Executive Council’s report with Resolu- 
tion No. 140, and also upon this report 
which would refer Resolution No. 140 to 
the Executive Council. I therefore move, 
Mr. Chairman, that the committee’s re- 
port be divided and separate action taken 
upon the Executive Council’s report and 
separate action taken upon Resolution 
No. 140. 


The motion was seconded. 


President Green: You have heard the 
motion offered by Secretary Frey, that the 
subject matter submitted for your con- 
sideration and action be divided. That is, 
that the Executive Council’s report be 
acted upon separately to the resolution 
submitted by the committee. Are you 
ready to vote? The motion is to divide. 
All those in favor of the motion please 
say ‘“‘aye.’’ Those opposed, ‘‘no.’’ 

The motion seems to be lost. All those 
in favor of the motion hold up your right 
hand. 

Those opposed, by the same sign. 

Secretary Meany will announce the 
vote. 

Secretary Meany: There are 55 in favor 
of the motion; 61 opposed. 

President Green: The motion is lost. 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: I ask for 
a roll call, Mr. Chairman. I move for a 
roll call. 


The motion was seconded. 


President Green: Delegate Brown re- 
quests a roll call. If there are a sufficient 
number of delegates who demand a roll 
call, the roll call will be granted. 


I am advised by the Secretary that ten 
per cent of the delegates in attendance at 
the convention must vote in favor of the 
roll call. The Chair will now call for a 
show of hands. 


Delegate Brown: Mr. Chairman, if I 
may—I hope I won’t be misunderstood, 
but unless there is a haze in here that I 
can’t see, there were more hands up for 
the ‘‘yes’’ than the ‘‘no.’’ 
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Secretary Meany: I would like to inform 
Brother Brown that the haze is here. 

President Green: All those who request 
the roll call upon this motion will hold 
up your right hand. 

The Secretary announces that 49 
delegates voted in favor of a roll call. 
Inasmuch as the rules require that ten 
per cent of the delegates must vote in 
favor of a roll call before it shall be 
granted, the request for a roll call must 


be denied. An insufficient number have 
voted for the roll call. 
Delegate Brown: Mr. Chairman. 
President Green: Delegate Brown. 
Delegate Brown: I understand it re- 


quires, for a roll call, ten per cent of the 
delegates present. I would suggest that 
clause of the Constitution be read for the 
enlightenment of the delegates. 


President Green: It is assumed, Delegate 
Brown,. that all delegates are in attend- 
ance at the convention. 


Delegate Brown: While the Secretary 
is looking for that I will read the section. 
‘Questions may be decided by a division 
or show of hands, but if a call of the roll 
is demanded by one-tenth of the delegates 
present, 7 

President Green 
how many are here? 





(Interposing): Well, 

Delegate Brown: I would suggest we 
count them, and I would suggest, Brother 
Chairman, that the guests not be counted. 
There have been from time to time guests 
on this side of the rope, and I would 
suggest at this time that the guests be 
requested to remove themselves to the 
other side of the room. 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany: ‘‘It is ob- 
vious, I think, even to Harvey, that there 
are not more than 300 delegates seated at 
the present time, so under the rules, 49 
delegates are more than 10 per cent of 
those present. I don’t see any necessity 
for asking the guests to move. 


Committee Chairman Woll: I wish to 
make an appeal to this convention. 
Rather than go through the process of a 
roll call, why not let us divide the ques- 
tion and be done with it. I urge the 
delegates for a reconsideration of the 
previous motion, and ask that leave be 


granted for the division. 
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Delegate Hutcheson, Carpenters: Being 
one of those who voted in the negative 
I move to reconsider our action. 


Vice-President Woll: I second the mo- 
tion. = 


The motion was adopted by the con- 
vention. 


President Green: The question is now 
upon the adoption of the motion to divide. 
All in favor of that motion will please 
say ‘‘aye’’. Those opposed will say ‘‘no’’. 
The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 


The Chair will rule now that inasmuch 
as the convention has decided to divide 
the two questions, and that a separate 
action be taken upon the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report and upon the resolution, the 
convention will act first upon the report 
of the Executive Council. The report of 
the Executive Council is before the con- 
vention. Do you wish it read? 


Several delegates replied in the affirma- 
tive. 


Committee Chairman Woll reread the 
report, as follows: 


Your committee recommends that the 
subject matter of this report, including 
Resolution No. 140, be referred to the 
Executive Council, with the request that 
it continue its efforts to bring about an 
adjustment. 


President Green: Are there any remarks 
upon the question now submitted for de- 
cision? 


Delegate Brown, Machinists: I rise to 
oppose the committee’s report as dealing 
with that section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report. I believe that the matter 
that the Executive Council is reporting 
to this convention should be dealt with 
by the convention—not what is embodied 
in the report but the resolution that was 
referred to the Executive Council by the 
1941 convention. 


You recall yesterday I endeavored to 
have the convention take an action that 
would bring back to this convention the 
resolution you referred to the Executive 
Council in 1941. It will be impossible for 
the Executive Council to do any more than 
they have done. and I will tell you why. 


At the January meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council this matter was dealt with. 
The Council at that time decided that 
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they could not arrive at any conclusion 
because the Street Car men were not 
present. It was then deferred until the 
May meeting. The Street Car men did 
put in an appearance, and as a result of 
a hearing the Executive Council passed a 
motion that there is an agreement between 
the Machinists and the Street Car Men, 
and that agreement should be carried out. 
President Green so notified the General 
Office of the Street Car Men’s Union. He 
waited weeks and did not receive the 
courtesy of a reply. He wrote the second 
letter, and the reply to the second letter 
was that they advised the Executive Coun- 
cil they would not comply, not only re- 
fusing to comply with an order of the 
Executive Council, but refusing to co- 
operate in dealing with disputes pursuant 
to an agreement between the Machinists 
and the Street Car Men’s Union. 


I am not surprised that that was the 
answer of the Street Car Men’s Union, 
beeause at the New Orleans convention, 
if you recall, this matter was before the 
Adjustment Committee. Later it was 
switched to the Resolutions Committee. 
In the Adjustment Committee at that time 
the Street Car Men promised by all that 
was good, that henceforth they would be 
governed by that agreement and would 
cooperate in adjudicating any differences 
that might arise. That was a convention 
promise, but almost immediately after 
the convention, when we communicated 
with the Street Car Men pursuant to an 
understanding 1 had with President 
Mahon before we left the convention 
city, I wrote, I wrote, and I wrote, and 
I could not get an acknowledgcment 
until I proceeded to write with the use 
of machine-shop language. Then I got 
a brief acknowledgement. 


That is why we came to the Seattle 
convention. At the Seattle convention we 
told the delegates of our experiences, 
but the convention referred the matter to 
the Council and the Council did just as 
I have related. I was terribly dis- 
appointed with the position of the Council, 
not because of our interests being in- 
volved, but when the Executive Council 
notifies a party to an agreement that 
they shall comply with that agreement, 
T never believed I would live to see the 
day when a Union, a party to an agree- 


ment with another Union, would first tell 
the other contracting party, we are not 
going to live up to the agreement, and 
then hurl deflance at the Executive 
Council. 


True, 1 have frequently differed with 
the Executive Council, but whenever the 
Machinists become parties to a _ signed 
agreement, if any of our members stray 
from the path I will be the first to bring 
them back between the traces, and I 
would never defy the Executive Council 
when they reminded me that our or- 
ganization were signatories to an agree- 
ment and that we should comply. 


It is a matter of record and was so 
announced at the last convention that 
the Street Car Men’s Union, through the 
closed shop, had forced into their Union 
a minority of the employees of the mech- 
anical trades, members of Metal Trades 
Unions and forced upon them wage scales 
in some instances less than 50 per cent. of 
the wage scale established by the Mach 
inists’ Union for similar work in the same 
communities. ‘That is another example of 
an industrial form of organization where 
the majority showed a total disregard for 
the rights of the minority. 


That is not the whole story. Some time 
ago we were compelled to go into a repre- 
sentation contest with the C. I. O. Those 
involved were the machinists and the auto 
mechanics on the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines at the Pittsburgh garage. 
On the day they were voting the Amal- 
gamated posted this notice: 


Notice 
All Employees 


It seems that most of you are in doubt 
of how you should vote. As you all know, 
the company has recognized the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street & Motor 
Coach Employees of America as bargain- 
ing agent, and negotiations have been 
started and were postponed on account 
of a wrench thrown into our negotiations 
by the C. I. O., and the Machinist Unions 
claiming to the National Labor Relations 
Board that each of them have the major- 
ity and they could not prove it by appli- 
cations to the company as we have prov- 
ed it. To show the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, C. I. O., and the Machinists 
our proof, let’s all vote Monday the 
proper way. = 


The proper way to vote is as follows: 
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1. Read your ballot carefully. 


2. If the Amalgamated Association of 
Street & Motor Coach Employees of 
= is on your ballot put your ‘‘X”’ 
or it. 


3. If the Amalgamated Association of 
Street & Motor Coach Employees of 
America is not on your ballot, place your 
vote in the square at the end of the line 
stating ‘OR NEITHER”. Be positively 
sure the Amalgamated is not written on 
this ballot. 


4. Do not write anything on your ballot 
beside the letter ‘‘X’’ because your ballot 
will be void. 


In other words, the Amalgamated had 
no right to be on the ballot when the 
contest was between the Machinists and 
the C. I. O., and the employees were the 
machinists and the auto mechanics. 
Furthermore, the Amalgamated had no 
right to be on the ballot because the 
National Labor Relations Board took the 
position they had no interest in a garage 
or in a machine shop, but in that two- 
way contest, where the Machinists accept- 
ed the challenge of the C. I. O., the 
Amalgamated, by notice on the bulletin 
board, advised the machinists and the 
auto mechanics to vote for neither. Yes, 
that happened within the American 
Federation of Labor. We protested that. 
That has been told to the Executive 
Council. 


Oh, I know I may be charged with 
telling tales out of school, but my first 
allegiance is to my trade union. There is 
so much at stake, and I belieye you 
should have the whole story. We find 
developments coming to the point in the 
Executive Council where I was asked to 
prepare a statement that would be suit- 
able to address to employers, union 
employers and interested unions, if and 
when there was a dispute over the juris- 
diction of the machinists and other 
mechanics, That statement was  pre- 
pared. I was tremendously happy that 
we had progressed that far. Well, when 
I presented the statement one of my good 
old pals on the Executive Council dis- 
covered that once again the Amalgamated 
was not present. It was laid aside, re- 
ferred to another meeting of the Council 
held in August. Again the Council was 
told by the Amalgamated, ‘‘We are not 
going to camry out that agreement.’ Why? 
Well, they didn’t state, so it must be 
obvious—-they wanted to continue the 





right to represent machinists and auto 
mechanics. 


I know the _ representatives of the 
Amalgamated in this convention will 
state, as they stated before the Council, 
that their convention told them that they 
must not turn over to the Machinists any 
of their members who are machinists and 
auto mechanics. Why, God bless them, 
that is not involved. We have not asked 
them to turn them over. All we ask is 
that they stop their efforts for forcing 
closed-shop agreements on machinists and 
auto mechanics in the Street Car Men’s 
Union, and then negotiate agreements for 
our trade with rates in some instances 
less than 50 per cent of the scale we have 
established in that community for similar 
work. 


I was very much interested this morn- 
ing when I heard the discussion with 
reference to the need of starting now 
with a program to meet our problems 
during the post-war days. Pardon me 
when I say, fellow delegates, we would 
be better qualified to meet our responsi- 
bilities when the military army comes 
to a halt if we start within our own 
movement to remove that monopolistic 
control, put an end to that planning and 
conniving to favor some union at the 
expense of others. I say we are better 
Preparea to meet our responsibilities in 
the days of tomorrow when we prepare 
in the new world if we prove to the labor 
movement and to the American public 
that we are honest with each other, we 
are fair with each other, we are decent 
with each other. 


I know to some people the Machinists 
have become a nuisance. I am sorry, 
but we are so constituted, and also due 
to the training we received in our school 
of unionism, that we have the idea that 
when the American Federation of Labor 
charges an International Union with the 
responsibility of building up the work 
standards of the members of a certain 
trade or calling, that that Unton must 
proceed to fulfill that responsibility, and 
that when the parent body, who gave our 
Union that jurisdiction, discovers that 
there are other people ganging up on that 
Union, that there is monopolistic control 
entering into the picture, then I say that 
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parent body that charged that Union with 
that responsibility must at least be will- 
ing to try to brush aside those who are 
interfering, so that the Union can do its 
job. 


Yes, the Machinists have protested, not 
because we want to do the other fellow’s 
work, but we want to continue with our 
work without interference, in behalf of 
those who perform the work which the 
American Federation of Labor declares 
comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Machinists Union. 


I said a moment ago, and I repeat it, 
that the Executive Council will not be 
able to do any more than they have been 
doing, and I will tell you why, dele- 
gates. Every time I have tried to get the 
Executive Council to do for us what they 
do for other unions, I remind them of the 
fact that up to the present time the only 
reason you are not helping the Machin- 
ists is because my good friend, Bill 
Hutcheson, in the name of his associate 
officers, has told the Council that if you 
comply with Vice-President Brown's re- 
quést for sending out the jurisdiction of 
the Machinists, we will stop paying. per 
capita tax, and he has repeated that 
statement. Why? 3ecause they know 
that when the Executive Council renews 
the practice of sending out the jurisdic- 
tion of a Union, well, they fear the day 
is coming when the Executive Council 
again notifies union employers on request 
and interested unions with regard to the 
jurisdiction of the Machinists Union over 
machinery erection. 


Let me say in passing that on the basis 
of the per capita tax we paid in the last 
couple of months, from now until your 
next convention we will be obligated to 
pay a minimum of $60,000. That does not 
include the increased membership we be- 
lieve we will have when we come to the 
next meeting. Do you understand our 
problem, men? Let me, for the sake of 
your information, tell you this. We are 
compelled to report from time to time to 
our membership who are demanding action 
that we cannot get. Several months ago a 
circular was sent out to initiate a_ ref- 
erendum to withdraw from the American 
Federation of Labor. We immediately 
cireulsrized every lodge of our Associa- 
tion to not endorse the proposal so that 


the required number of endorsements to 
initiate a referendum would not be ob- 
tained. Finally the plea of the Grand 
Lodge prevailed. I will say to you, fel- 
low delegates, and it is not by way of 
threat, if we leave this convention empty- 
handed, if we have to leave here tied 
hand and foot, yes, gagged, I wonder how 
much longer we can sit on the lid, I won- 
der how much longer we can keep our 
membership from voting to leave the 
A. F. of L., which would be a monumen- 
tal blunder, a tremendous mistake, to 
withdraw from the American Federation 
of Labor. But when we leave this 
convention and go to our membership 
and must report to them from time to 
time that on job after job, in shop after 
shop we are stymied because other Unions 
say that the machinists and the auto 
mechanics belong to them, and the em- 
ployer says, ‘‘Mr. Machinist, if you are 
truthful about your jurisdictional claims, 
then surely to goodness President Green 
will write us to verify your contention,”’ 
when they write to President Green, Pre- 
sident Green must very diplomatically tell 
them about a controversy which is de- 
plorable and express the hope that some 
day they will come together and settle 
the matter. We of the Machinists know 
that they will never come unless a ma- 
jority of the Council will tell anyone who 
threatens to stop paying per capita tax if 
the Machinists’ jurisdiction is sent out, 
tell that someone he can go to blazes, go 
to Pittsburgh or some other seaport. 
When that day comes, then I believe we 
can exercise and enjoy our rights, we 
as a labor movement are then qualified 
to go to the American public with a pro- 
gram for the making of a new world, we 
are qualifying ourselves because we have 
at last demonstrated that we are true 
to one another, we are honest with each 
other, we are decent with each other. 


I hope this convention votes down the 
recommendation of the committee, which 
will open the way to permit the Ma- 
chinists’ Union to offer a motion that will 
be consistent with decisions and awards 
made by the American Federation of 
Labor in behalf of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 


I thank you. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
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Mahon of the Amalgamated 
and Electric Rail- 


Delegate 
Association of Street 
way Employees. 

Delegate Mahon: Mr. Chairman ana 
delegates—I want to first say that I am 
not an orator like my noted enemy over 
there. I am not in a condition physically 
to deliver a long talk. There are many, 
many things that | would love to say in 
this matter. First I want to 
say that I was in hopes the matter would 
not come up in this convention. I said 
when I came here that we were perfectly 
willing to abide by the action of the 
Executive Council. I felt that the situa- 
tion was such affecting labor, affecting 
our country, that it was best that we go 
along as harmoniously as we could, and 
I never did love washing dirty linen in 
the Federation Convention. However, it 
has come here before this convention and 
it becomes necessary for me to defend 
my organization. 





discussing 


A great majority of the delegates in 
this convention know the history of the 
Amalgamated Street Railway men. They 
know the many, many struggles that 
they have put up throughout the United 
States and Canada fighting for the right 
of organization for all the men in our in- 
dustry. We into the American 
Federation of Labor some fifty years ago. 
We were organized by President Samuel 
Gompers in person. We were given our 
name, ‘“‘Amalgamated’’ in order to cover 
our industry. I never did like the name. 
It is too long, takes up too much paper 
and gives the printers too much work, 
but we took that name in order to cover 
all the men in the industry. At that time 
many of your International Unions were 
not formed. We were just coming into 
the electrical days. We were chiefly 
horsecar drivers at that time, horsecar 
conductors. That was the condition of the 
industry. There was no_ International 
Union of Engineers recognized by the 
Federation, no firemen’s organization 
The Electricians were the only organiza- 
tion in our industry. Old Brother Miller, 
the old pioneer of the Electrical Workers, 
worked hand in hand with me, and if 
one couldn’t get them the other would 
try to get them. Mr. Chairman, to organ- 


came 


ize the workers in this industry. Even 
this innocent organization, the Machin- 
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ists, were not in the Federation then. 
They were an organization, but the Fed- 
eration wouldn't admit them because they 
raised the color line in their organiza- 


tion. They came into the Federation, as 
I recollect, in 1895 at our New York 
Convention. They struck out a lot of 


their colored line. The Constitution used 
to say just white men but they cut that 
out and eliminated it, and the Federation 
admitted them. But I don’t know 
whether they do that today or not. For 
a great many years they didn’t take the 
colored man into their organization. We 
have never raised the question of creed, 
color or nationality. We organized the 
workers in this industry and the Machin- 
ists were not even here at the time we 
came into being. 


Now, that name, as I say, was given 
to us and we organized everyone in the 
industry. Let us take a look at how we 
organized. Take the city of Boston or 
any other big city. When we organized 
in the city of Boston there were scarcely 
any organizations of any kind among 
the trade. We took everybody in, organ- 
ized everybody in the system, tied up 
the road, fought on the streets, fighting 
the police, company and everybody else 
until we finally won out and got the 
right of organization. Then what did 
we do? We had the Machinists, we had 
all these other men, firemen and engi- 
neers and we went along for a couple of 
years getting things into shape and then 
the protest came from the Machinists, 
Brother O’Connell and Brother Comer- 
ford, of the Engineers, I think it was, 
and the other organization. They came 
in the spring—I can’t recall the year now, 
to discuss the matter with me. I said, 
“We are now just taking up the agree- 
ment and we have decided to readjust 
all the wages in this industry and try 
and bring the men in the different depart- 
ments up to their standard wage that 
they would get in their trade.’’ That was 
a job that was given to me alone. With 
Mr. Brush, the manager of the company, 
we worked for over ten days and we 
raised the Machinists’ wage 15 or 20 
cents above what it was then. We ad- 
justed the Engineers’ wage and all, and 
then we turned over to Mr. O’Connell 
the machinists in Boston. There was one 
whole Local from our organization went 
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to the Machinists. The 


ove) 
wenc over and they have them today. A 
greut deal has been said here this morn- 


Engineers 


ing about the Boston agreement. There 
Was an agreement worked out in Boston 
later on. The agreement was worked out 
to the best of our ability then. I took it 
to our convention and as Brother Brown 
says, it was approved and we attempted 
to carry it out. Now, the Machinists 
didn't live up to that agreement and the 
Machinists never peeped about that agree- 
ment until several years afterwards, when 
an opportunity presented itself to raise 
the question. The industry was chang- 
ing. We were then in the electrical stage. 
Then we went over to the bus stage and 
the garages and all that came in, and tt 
changed entirely the conditions that ex- 
isted when the Boston agreement was 
made and we had te change to meet the 
conditions. The Machinists went to the 
Council and we were not even present. 
They got an extension of the jurisdiction 
covering all mechanics. I was not at the 


Council meeting nor none of our mem- 
bers knew anything about it. Then we 


raised this question of their Boston agree- 
ment. Yet they changed their jurisdic- 
tion position laid claim to all the 
men We tric to put the Machinists 
into one organization, what we think are 
machinists, what the company classifies 
as machinists, but the Machinists want 
every man. 

Once, when talking to Brother Brown 
about the garages, I said, ‘‘What do you 
think we should have?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 


‘‘possibly the greasers."’ 


and 


Now, let me point out to you another 
thing. We started out on this industry- 
wide. We took men in all over these 
small systems and big systems, trying to 
get the machinists, firemen, and engineers 
into their own organization, and there is 
this standing rule in the Amalgamated 
that any member who wants to go to an- 
other trade, we grant him his withdrawal 
card and raise no objection. So, the con- 
ditions of our industry, as I have said, 
changed, and it was necessary for us to 
change with them and to build our or- 
ganization to meet the conditions. 

In the City of Chicago we had prac- 
tically the same, and we still have scraps 
there with the Machinists. Since my health 
failed I haven't been able to conduct these 
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big negotiations, and we have to put 
younger men in to conduct them—but the 
last one I was in in Chicago, three or 
four years ago, there were 13 other o1 
ganizations. We met with the companies 
in the morning and they met in the after 
noon, Machinists and the other organiza- 
tions. So we haven’t tried to block them. 
We have tried to protect the women and 
the men in this industry and to do the 
very best thing for them. 

l have always tried to be loyal to the 
Federation. As I say, I went into it fifty 
years ago. Yes, it was over that. | was 
in the old Miners’ Union in the Federation 
end of it when the fight was between the 
Knights of Labor, and I was with the 
Federation and I followed it from child- 
hood up, and I am still following it. ven 
though the Federation decides against me, 
I will be loyal to the principles of it, be- 
cause I helped establish it. 

Now, this question got so acute and 
serious with us, we realized we had to do 
something to meet it. At our convention 
one year ago last September in Atlantic 
City I reported the situation fully to our 
members. I told them what the demands 
of the Machinists were. I had them dis- 
cuss it thoroughly and I put a special 
committee on to consider this and nothing 
else. That committee considered 
phase of it. They called every delegate 
of our Association before them and 
pointed out to them the situation. Then 
they brought their report into our con- 
vention, recommending that we no longer 
give up this membership to the Machinists, 
and that we go along the line that we 
had, harmonizing with the other organiza- 
tions as best we could, but we weren’t 
going to turn over these old members,— 
some of them as old as I am in the organ- 


every 


ization—with their rights, their funeral 
benefits, their sick benefits, and all of 
that. We weren’t going to do that. Now, 
that was the act of a convention. That 
matter came before the convention and 
I put that situation clearly before the 
Council and 1 said there was nothing 


that 1 could do until our next convention 
would act upon it. 


I have been discussing it with the mem- 
**Let’s 
I am always ready 
trying 


bers of the Council. I have said, 
frankly discuss it.”’ 
to discuss the 


matter, and I am 
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to do that to the best of my ability. 1 
have tried all my life to do the best 1 
could for labor, not only in the Amal- 
gamated, but for every other organization. 


I was very much surprised this morn- 
ing at my distinguished enemy over there 
when he attacked us and accused us of 
cooperating with the C. I. O. I don’t 
know. There might be a case of that 
kind, but as an organization, my God, 
no one has fought the C. I. O. harder 
than we have. You all know that. The 
history of our Detroit fight stands out 
in America, in the stronghold of the 
Cc. I. O., and we licked them. For God’s 
sake, you might accuse me of being a 
Machinist, but not a member of the 
Cc. © O. 


| might say some things about Brother 
Brown and his organization. I know only 
about a year ago out on the Pacific 
Coast they were accusing Brother Brown 
of cooperating with the C:; I. O. in the 
shipyard fight. That is a matter of his- 
tory. Although he did the best he could. 

I am not criticizing Brother Brown, 
and I am not attacking his organization. 
As an industrial organization I will tell 
you, you appoint a committe to investi- 
gate the two organizations, and if you 
don’t find more industrial organization in 
the Machinists than you do in the Amal- 
gamated I will withdraw any further pro- 
test. 

There are certain lines and shops and 
places where they carry on industrial 
organization. Now, that is their business. 
Possibly that is the best thing for them 
to do. We are just trying to go along 
with the labor movement of our country, 
trying to get conditions for the men and 
women that work in this industry, and 
we have done a pretty good job, Mr. 
Chairman. When we started in we used 
to get about 11 or 12 cents an hour, and 
we used to work 16 or 17 hours a day. 
That was horsepower. I told the other 
night, when meeting with some repre- 
sentative of a company, how we used to 
work. I said we used to work 16 hours 
a day and get from 11 to 15 cents, if 
you computed it by the hour, or about 
$1.50 or $1.60 a day. 


I said the other night, when you stop 
and look at the wage, the man working 
16 hours a day, he gets a good wage. I 
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don’t know what a fellow working 16 
hours a day wants with any money at 
all. What that man wants is sleep. I 
know that from experience. 

We have gone on and today we have 
men who are making $1.08 and hour. That 
is as much as we used to get for a whole 
day, Mr. Chairman. We have done the 
best we could in this organization. We 
are in an industry where you have to take 
it when you have your battle. We have 
to battle for everyone in it, and we have 
done that. We have never compelled a 
machinist to join our union. Men come 
and join. In a strike they will all come 
in. We take everybody, because we are 
there to win the fight, and we have won a 
few of them from Maine to California, 
if you ask me. I have been in more 
mixed strikes than any delegate to this 
convention, Mr. Chairman, in my 350 
years. Samuel Gompers used to say they 
were not strikes, they were revolutions, 
revolutions, in the interest of labor. We 
have not only woke up the street car men 
but we have woke up the machinists and 
got them to organize, so we have been 
doing the best we can. 

I rose, and the Chairman did not see 
me, when the matter first came up, and 
I wanted to say at that time that we 
stand by the ruling of the Executive 
Council on these resolutions and that if 
this is adopted I intended to come to this 
Council and protest. I reserved my right, 
and I do yet, to protest at any time 
to protect my organization. These three 
resolutions were rejected. Then in comes 
this resolution, which is identical with 
the other resolutions, but it is brought 
into the Metal Trades. I presume that is 
all right, that procedure might be all 
right. I am not criticizing that, but this 
Council had rejected all of that and laid 
down the program that we had endorsed. 
I want you this morning to endorse the 
position of the Council and stand on what 
the Council has done. That is what we 
want. We are perfectly willing to go 
along and do everything we can to pro- 
mote the best interests of the organized 
men and women of America. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Chairman Woll of the committee. 


Committee Chairman Woll: The dele- 
gates have had the issues involved pre- 
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sented rather clearly by the President 
of the Machinists and also the President 
of the Amalgamated Street and Railway 
Employees. 


I wish to present to you the point of 
view of the Resolutions Committee in 
support of its recommendation. In so 
doing I would first deal with the tech- 
nical points involved and then with the 
merits as they have been presented to 
this convention. Three resolutions have 
been presented to this convention by the 
Machinists’ delegation. Objections were 
urged against the presentation of all 
three of the resolutions on the grounds 
that they were in violation of Section 12 
of Article III. The Machinists’ Union 
undertook to question the validity of the 
Council’s action in’ rejecting the three 
resolutions, but only took the position 
that two should be presented that the 
Council had heard. In other words, the 
Machinists’ delegation, as I pointed out 
last week, did not question the validity 
of the Council in ruling that Resolution 
2 dealing with this identical question 
could not be presented or considered at 
this convention, because of the Council 
not having made any definite recommen- 
dation to this convention. It is there- 
fore apparent that the convention has 
already decreed that that subject matter 
is not properly before it and the resolu- 
tion is wholly and solely for the time be- 
ing with the Executive Council. The com- 
mittee’s report sustains that point of view 
in referring this subject to the Executive 
Council for consideration of that matter 


So much for the technical procedure 
involved. Now, as for the mefits, anyone 
who has listened to the discussion and 
the presentation of those representatives 
of the respective unions involved in this 
controversy must clearly recognize that 
the controversy cannot be settled by the 
sending out of a letter or by any decree 
that this convention may direct, that it 
can only be adjusted by endeavoring to 
bring both parties in the dispute to an 
agreement and understanding. For after 
all, that is the only way in which we 
have found by experignce in the Federa- 
tion that these matters may be adjusted. 


Now, the Machinists allege that apn 
agreement had been entered into  be- 
tween the two respective organizations, 


defining jurisdiction or at least adopting 
a formula for procedure whereby con- 
troversies might be adjusted as they 
arise. The answer made by the Amal- 
gamated to that question is that the 
Machinists had violated and disregarded 
the agreement, as well as the Amalga- 
mated, and their further allegation is that 
at the time that agreement was entered 
into the jurisdiction as claimed by the 
Machinists was quite different from that 
now alleged by it and that by merely 
enlarging their jurisdiction they could not 
possibly apply an agreement entered into 
when their jurisdiction was entirely dif- 
ferent. There is validity for difference 
of opinion there, and the Executive Coun- 
cil has never ruled on that question as fai 
as I know. This is a rather difficult and 
complex question, and if each and every 
delegate here were asked to rule upon that 
point at this convention I am _ confident 
your judgment would not be predicated 
intelligent consideration, but rather 
influenced sentiment or 


upon an 
would be more by 
wish, 

Now the next point presented by the 
President of the Machinists’ Union has 
reference to the National Labor Relations 
Board. I have refrained from discussing 
that subject at any of our conventions, 
because I have always been in serious 
doubt as to some provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act, and those 
who were on the Executive Council when 
that question was under consideration, 
when this law was in the state of formu- 
lation will remember that I made known 
the dangers I anticipated, particularly 
with that phase that delegated to govern- 
mental agencies the right and the power 
to determine the unit or character of 
organization that should represent the 
workers. I was overruled, but the dangers 
I had pointed out have faced us ever 
since, and for that reason I have re- 
frained from discussing that subject in 
these conventions. 

But the Machinists’ delegates speak of 
this question, that a local group of the 
Amalgamated Association entered into the 


question of an election ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board. I shall 
not dwell at length on that point. Much 


might be said of it, but the fact is that 
by the National Labor Relations Act we 
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are no longer the sole determining facto: 
in concluding or determining jurisdiction; 
the National Labor Relations Board is 
the final judge of matters of this kind, 
regardless of what we may decide. 


Now the National Labor Relations 
Board has adopted a rule—and I may be 
mistaken, but I understand they have 
adopted a rule that when organizations 
within the American Federation of Labor 
or within the C. I. O. have conflicts of 
jurisdiction they will not enter into them. 
That may be true or it may not be true, 
but the fact is this: If such a rule does 
bind, all we have to do is to suspend or 
expel a union from our Councils, and then 
they may go into an election to defeat 
us, even though our decisions are unani- 
mous. I wish merely to bring out the 
fact that by the National Labor Relations 
Act we are no longer the sole judge of 
determining matters of jurisdiction 
There is a higher body, a body of greater 
authority that may determine’ these 
questions, and under the law the workers, 
not the convention, have the right to de- 
cide with whom they shall be associated 
and who shall negotiate contracts. 

Let us face these issues squarely and 
distinctly. Now if that be true, then I 
ask how shall we avoid these conflicts 
before the National Labor’ Relations 
Board? Will it be by dictum here that 
we will disappoint one or the other of 
the contestants and then it will be mean- 
ingless, or shall we endeavor by confer- 
ence to bring about an agreement and 
an adjustment to avoid going to a gov- 
ernmental body to determine these ques- 
tions, exercising the right to negotiate for 
the workers as we feel we have the right 
to do? 

So from that point of view I feel the 
committee’s report is well justified and 


the only sensible course that can be fol- 
lowed. 


Now, then, the next point is that the 
Executive Council has failed to bring 
about an adjustment and that the Execu- 
tive Council has been able to accomplish 
little. Well, let us analyze if that be 
true. At the last convention a resolution 
introduced by the Machinists’ Union in- 
cluded what is provided in Resolution 
No. 2. Indeed, that resolution was more 
embrasive, it also asked that the Amal- 
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gamated Association be subjected to that 
penalty, but that it be reprimanded for 
violation of contract. They did not ask 
that such be done at this convention 
Indeed, before the Committee on Resolu- 
tions they were very pronounced in their 
point of view that they did not wish to 
injure the Amalgamated, they did not 
seek to reprimand them, they did not ask 
what they did a year ago. That, in and 
of itself indicates that some progress has 
been made toward mending this grievous 
situation between two organiza- 
tions. 


these 


Then we had representatives of the 
Amalgamated Association before us, and 
you heard the utterance here and you 
know what their position is. They say 


they will not stand in the way of th 
Machinists organizing the unorganize:| 
They say they will not dispute the juris- 
liction of the Machinists, other than to 
say that they are not clear on the defi- 
nition of what constitutes a 
Then they allege the reason for that un 
clearness or definition, and I am quite sure 
if this convention is to 
constitutes a machinist, there might be 
great controversy not only with the Ma 
chinists, but with other trades. )And how 
can that question be determined except 
by conference? Certainly not by dictum 
here. 


machinist 


determine what 


Then the Amalgamated Association ans- 
wers further that they shall not attempt 
to interfere with the Machinists organiz- 
ing even what they claim as Machinists, 
but those who have been in their mem- 
bership for some time and who are with 
them now and who have acquired property 
rights in benefits in the organization shall 
be allowed to remain, they shall not be 
required to part with them. I can under- 
stand their position on that point. 


Regardless of their willingness, there 
is also a legal question involved, because 
these benefits do carry with them property 
rights possessed by the individual 
ber, and we in the Federation cannot 
direct the Amalgamated Association to 
compel them to dis-associate these mem- 
bers even without danger to the Federa- 
tion itself. 


mem- 


It seems to me that since a year ago 
much progress has been made in lessening 
the field of controversy between the or- 
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As I view it the points at 


ganizations. 
issue between the two organizations are, 


first, the defining of the machinists or 
more equitably setting forth the men they 
claim; then the opportunity of reaching 
some agreement dealing with the un- 
organized workers, and it makes clear that 
an agreement can be reached very easily 
on that subject, because of the pronounce- 
ments of the Amalgamated Association; 
and thirdly, dealing with this question of 
those who are now within the membership 
of the Amalgamated Association. We 
cannot turn them over without jeopardiz- 
ing their interests, and even the unwilling- 
ness on their part in some form or an- 
other may be adjudicated, because the 
President of the Amalgamated Association 
has also stated here that they will not 
object to any such members withdrawing 
of their own accord, thus relieving the 
Amalgamated Association of legal obliga- 
tions and complications that might be 
involved. 

In view of all these considerations and 
others I mentioned, I ask the delegates 
here, can we by dictum or by directing 
the President to send out a circular let- 
ter, determine these questions? Can- this 
convention exercise police power, even in 
enforcing its decisions? We know that 
the C. I. O. has been created by the effort 
on the part of the Federation to exercise 
police power, and I am one of those who 
holds to the theory of our revered Samuel 
Gompers, that we live by voluntary ac- 
quiescence and not by compulsion. I ask 
the delegates to consider all phases in- 
volved and not make an appeal to large 
or small unions, what they may or may 
not do, how they threaten this or that 
unless decisions are in accord with their 
will. . 


I represent a very small organization 
and I have always taken pride in the fact 
that the smallest organization within the 
Federation has the same rights, the same 
opportunities, the same privileges, and 
the same guarantees accorded to the 
largest of the organizations within our 


field. 
And so when we appeal to largeness 
and greatness we undertake a division 


that does not spell for unity or harmony. 
Let us leave aside those considerations. 
We are meeting here as workers, united 
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in a great cause on a voluntary basis, and 
upon that basis I appeal to you to sup- 
port the committee’s report and refer this 
subject matter to the Executive Council 
for an effort to bring these conflicting 
organizations together. 

Delegate Brown, Machinists :— 

President Green: Delegate Brown, par- 
don me just a moment. The rules provide 
that a speaker may speak twice on the 
same question, providing all others who 
wish to speak have spoken. Are there any 
others who wish to speak? If not, I 
recognize you,” Delegate Brown. 


Delegate Brown: Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret the necessity of again taking the 
floor, but to remain silent in the face of 
all the misrepresentation and falsehoods 
would place me on record as _ saying, 
“‘Amen”’, ; 


My good friend, Matty Woll, has again 
demonstrated that he is a past master at 
building a straw man and then tearing 
him apart. There is not so much involv- 
ed here that requires anyone to roam all 
over the lot. Brother Woll spoke about 
the legal obligations and certain property 
rights that the machinists and auto 
mechanics in the Street Car Men’s Union 
have acquired. I don’t know why he 
should mention that, because we haven't 
asked that they shall turn anyone over 
to us. That is not involved, so why be- 
cloud the issue? 


With reference to remarks made by 
my good friend, Brother Mahon, I may 
have misunderstood him. I hope I did. 
He made reference to the Machinists or 
those working under my direction co- 
operating or playing with the C. I. O. 
words to that effect. I know that Brothe: 
Mahon does not know of any such acts 
of his own personal knowledge. There- 
fore, anyone who told him that I at any 
time had given aid or comfort to the 
Cc. I. O. has resorted to lies. I do not 
take second place to any man in doing 
my part in accepting the challenge that 
is hurled at the doorstep by the dual 
labor movement. 


Brother Mahon said the Machinists 
were asking for other than machinists. 
That is not true. All we ask is that the 
Amalgamated stop interfering with our 
rights to represent those whom the 
American Federation 


of Labor has de- 
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clared properly come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Machinists’ Union. Brother 
Mahon strayed back into history and 
told you about the happy days gone by 
Well, why did Brother Mahon in 1928 
sign an agreement, an agreement that 
was attested by President William Green? 
In that agreement, Brother Mahon, re- 
gardless of the practice of the days of 
yesterday, acknowledged the jurisdictional 
rights of the International Association of 
Machinists as to trade under the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Brother Woll tells this ¢onvention the 
problem is so difficult. What is there diffi- 
cult about living up to an agreement? 
What is the difficulty in carrying out a 
request by the Executive Council, if the 
Executive Council notifies a union that 
they have signed an agreement and the 
agreement is attested to by the President 
of the American Federation of Labor? 
What is difficult in complying with a 
document that you have signed, sup- 
posedly in good faith? 

I hope this convention is not going to 
be swayed by all that was said by those 
who have been running all over the lot, 
purposely to avoid sticking to the ques- 
tion, and again I say, Brother Chairman, 
that I do hope this convention will sup- 
port the motion so that we can get this 
convention to do what they did for other 
trades, or rather I should say what the 
Executive Council has done for other 
trades. 


We are not asking that the Executive 
Council do anything that can be inter- 
preted as trespassing upon the rights of 
any Union. All we ask, and nothing else, 
is that the Executive Council cooperate 
with the Machinists, so that we can re- 
present those who perform work which 
the Executive Council themselves and the 
American Federation of Labor on several 
occasions have announced comes under 
the jurisdiction of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. If we are not 
big Yenough to carry out agreements 
among ourselves and if we are not big 
enough to do more than is suggested when 
a Union hurls defiance at the Executive 
Council and tells them they are not going 
to live up to the agreement, well, where 
are we going to? We complain, and pro- 
perly so, when employers violate agree- 





ments. I believe we should set the ex- 
ample by living up to agreements entered 
into among ourselves. If we do that I 
think we will set an example that will be 
beneficial to the entire labor movement. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Hutcheson. 

Delegate Hutcheson, Carpenters: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I rise to support 
the report of the committee, and in doing 
so I want to give you a short resume of 
what has taken place in the Executive 
Council of the Federation. The represen- 
tative of the Machinists and a member 
of the Executive Council related some of 
the things that took place, but he did 
not refer to all of them. He made refer- 
ence to the action of the Council in the 
January meeting, when the question came 
before them for consideration. He told 
the Council that there was an agreement 
between the Machinists and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees. The Council’s 
opinion was that if there was an agree- 
ment in effect it should be ascertained 
and found out why the agreement was not 
carried out, and they referred the matter 
to President Green to see what really 
were the facts. 

At the next meeting of the Council it 
was further considered and the repre- 
sentatives of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees appeared before the Council, made 
their statements, as has been related here 
this morning by the President of that 
Association, and at the August meeting 
of the Executive Council, when the Coun- 
eil was making up the report that was 
to be presented to this convention, the 
matter was discussed at length, and it 
was finally decided that the “only thing 
the Council could do was to report to this 
convention as per the report. 


It is true while that discussion was 
taking place Vice-President Brown of 
the Council entered his objections. How- 
ever, when it was finally determined to 
put in the report, which really did not 
carry a recommendation, merely a state- 
ment of facts, the record will show that 
Vice-President Brown did not vote against 
that compilation of the Executive Coun- 
eil’s report. Furthermore, his name is 
signed to the report of the Executive 
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Council, 
know of or that the 
against signing that report. 


and he made no protest that 1 
records will show 


It seems to me that it ill becomes a 
member of the Council, after participating 
in the hearings and the deliberations on 
the compilation of the report and having 
his name signed to the report without 
any protest, to get up here this morning 
and try to berate the members of the 
Executive Council. 


I just wanted to relate that to you so 
that you would know what the record 
shows and I trust the delegates will vote 
to support the report of the committee. 

Delegate Nelson, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I want to add my approval to the recom- 
mendation that this matter go to the 
Executive Council. I think it is proper. 
I have been listening with some interest, 
and it is something that causes me deep 
regret that in this historic convention we 
have had attacks made upon our Execu- 
tive Council and Mr. Woll and W. D. 
Mahon, practically to the point of accus- 
ing them of absolutely falsifying. I 
would not dare to accuse anyone in this 
honorable body of the Executive Council 
of being a liar. 1 think it is improper 
in this great American Federation of 
Labor to be recorded as villifying the 
Executive Council of this Federation. 

The question in my mind is this. If I 
correctly recall the proceedings of yester- 
day morning, Resolutions Nos. 2, 3 and 4, 
by the action of the Executive Council, 
were declared as not being a matter for 
discussion at this convention. I have 
nothing in the records of this convention 
that give anyone the right to reinstate 
Resolution No. 2 in this convention. My 
impression of the laws governing this con- 
vention is that it requires a unanimous 
vote to reinstate or submit a resolution 
after a certain period of time. I think 
on that point alone it is improper to bring 
one resolution to this floor that was ruled 
out and neglect to mention the other 
resolutions, Nos. 3 and 4, dealing with the 
Carpenters and the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council. 


I know we are not numerically as 


strong as some of the other organizations, 
but we do claim our rights in this Amerl- 
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can Federation of Labor, 
our numerical strength. 


In regard to some of the accusations 
that have been made here by the repre- 
sentative of the Machinists’ Union in re- 
gard to the wage proposition, we have in 
our city of St. Louis the different crafts 
represented on our property. The Ma- 
chinists have their organization, the 
Automotive Workers have their organiza- 


regardless of 


tion, the Electrical Workers have their 
organization, the Carpenters have their 


organization on that property. I can say 
to the members of this convention, as far 
as beating down their wages is concerned, 
in our city there is not a Machinist who 
is a member of the Machinists’ Union and 
employed on our property who is receiv- 
ing the prevailing rate of pay for the 
Machinists in the city of St. Louis. 
Neither are the Electrical Workers or the 
Carpenters, although they have their own 
organization apart from our organization, 
the Amalgamated Association. 


Just before I left St. Louis I signed an 
agreement with our employing company. 
through negotiations, not by arbitration, 
that secured fifteen cents per hour in- 
crease in pay for operators and bus 
drivers on our properties, and some of 
those so-called Machinists who are onl) 
doing greasing on a bus for a part of the 
day and something else another part of 
the day, replacing a broken window, o1 
doing other sorts of repair work. 


We do not class them as machinists in 
any way, neither does the company o1 
anybody else. They are repair men and 
we have them in our organization, and 
they received as high as 21 cents an hou 
increase in their pay, beginning Octobe 
ist, not through the efforts of the Ma- 
chinists, but through the efforts of Local 
Union No. 788 of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees in the City of St. Louis. The) 
did not participate in the negotiations at 
all. We secured it and they are receiving 
it. 

When we organized the car and bus 
in our city in 1918, no attempt had 
made by the Machinists or any other 
organization to organize the men on that 
property. We had hundreds of men there, 
because we had the power houses making 
our own power, stationary firemen and 


men 
been 
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oilers, engineers, and everything else, and 
there was never an attempt made to or- 
ganize the men on that property. After a 
strike in 1918, being out on strike for six 


* days we were successful in securing the 


right of organization, and an agreement 
with our employing company. 

Soon after taking them into our or- 
ganization those who had no part in or- 
ganizing them claimed these different 
craft men and they were turned over to 
them. There was no closed shop at that 
time, and the result was they were turned 
over to these other organizations, and in a 
short time they were in no organization 
and not represented by anybody on that 
property. That is the condition in our 
city of St. Louis, Missouri. 

I ask you to consider these things 
from every angle. We do not claim or 
do not want machinists if they are all 
of the type that has been represented by 
some of the statements on this floor. We 
are not claiming any mechanics. We 
have had applications from machinists 
to come into our organization and they 
have been turned down because they 
were machinists in the full sense of the 
word. }We rejected their applications for 
membership in our locals. We- are not 
seeking to organize the machinists. That 
is up to the other outfit, and we are not 
seeking to negotiate agreements for them 
but for our own membership. 


Reference was made here to the ques- 
tion of why Brother Woll should bring 
up the question of property rights. There 
are men on our property who have been 
members of our organization for 20 o: 
25 years, and if this resolution is passed 
it will compel them to go into another 
organization and _ sacrifice their rights 
that they have built up ‘through our 
international organization; their bene- 
fits and their insurance sacrificed, and 
we do not intend to do it. I want to be 
fair and reasonable. I want to be a man 
among men in the organized labor move- 
ment, and I want to stand for the prin- 
eiples of organization and the right of 
every individual craft organization in the 
American Federation of Labor. My posi- 
tion is these men that we have now are 
not in any sense machinists, but they are 
grease balls and they are repairmen; and 
they say they never claim anything but 
what is right 


We found one instance in our organi- 
zation in St. Louis where the Machinists 
organization had at least two of our bus 
cleaners and bus scrubbers in their organ- 
ization in the city of St. Louis. So I ask 
you, brother delegates, to consider these 
things. We are only asking for right an: 
justice, and that is the only thing that 
will prevail in this organization or any 
other. Truth lives but falsehood dies of 
its own stink. We are asking our rights. 
and that is that these men who are mem 
bers and who are not machinists will re- 
main where they are, and if I have any- 
thing to say about it they will in our 
organization in St. Louis. 

Therefore, I recommend to you _ the 
adoption of the report of the committee 
that this be referred back to the Execu 
tive Council. 


The question was called for. 


President Green: Are you now ready to 
vote? You will recall that the two 
questions were divided- the report of the 
Executive Council and the resolution 
introduced by the Metal Trades Depart 
ment. 


The question before the convention now 
is upon the Executive Council's report 
and the recommendation of the committee 
that it be approved and concurred in. All 
those in favor of the adoption of the 
committee’s report will hold up their right 
hand. Those opposed, by the same sign. 
The vote is clear. The motion is adopted 
and the report of the Executive Council 
has been approved. 


Now the question is upon the resolution 
Chairman Woll will read the ‘‘Resovlve,’ 
so you will have it before you. 

Committee Chairman Woll then read 
the ‘‘Resolve’’ of Resolution No. 140, as 
follows: 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor (during his 
absence the Secretary-Treasurer) if, and 
when called upon by the Metal Trades 
Department, or any of its affiliates, shall 
notify management of a street car com- 
pany or bus company that the Amalga 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America does not 
have jurisdiction over employees, perform- 
ing work involving the making, installing, 
or repairing of machinery, mechanical 
devices, or any metal products. Copy 
of such correspondence to be furnished 
tle Central Labor Union and the Metal 
Trades Council in the community where 
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the said employer’s shops or garages are 
located, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Labor shall com- 
municate with all A. F. of L. city and 
state branches for advising that the 
Amalgamated has no jurisdiction over 
workers employed for the making, instal- 
ling, and repairing of machinery, mechani- 
eal devises and metal products, and 
request that they cooperate with the Metal 
Trades Council and the affiliates thereof 
to the end that the work jurisdiction of 
the metal trades unions be protected from 
further trespassing by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
{Imployees of America. 

The report of the committee was as 


follows: 

Your committee recommends that the 
subject matter of this report, including 
Resolution No. 140,. be referred to the 
Executive Council, with the request that 
it continue its efforts to bring about an 
adjustment. 

President Green: May I request that 
all delegates and visitors remain in the 
convention hall until we finally conclude 
this morning’s session. We will have a 
very pleasant duty to perform after this 
matter has been disposed of. Please stay, 
even if we run a little beyond the ad- 
journment hour. 

The Chair recognizes 
of the Committee. 


Secretary Frey, 


Committee Secretary Frey: Mr. Chair- 
man, I now move that this convention 
adopt Resolution No. 140. 


Committee Chairman Woll: Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to a point of order. I regret 
very much that I have to raise a point 
of order on my dear friend and associate, 
the Secretary of my Committee. Really, 
I am astonished that he should endeavor 
to offer a motion of this kind, knowing 
parliamentary law as he does. The mo- 
tion before the convention is to refer. By 
the rules of the convention as adopted 
and as published in the first day’s pro- 
ceedings, as well as by Roberts Rules of 
Order, a motion to refer takes precedence 
over any motion, and on a motion to 
divide, to accept a resolution as against 
reference is contrary to the rules of order. 


Secondly, the motion is negative in 
character because it seeks to overcome 
that to be accomplished by the motion 


to refer, and I cite also as further vali- 
dity of that procedure the statement made 


. 
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by the representative of the Machinists 
Union, when we had the same motion of 
reference before us on the Council's re- 
port, when he made clear that he asked 
the convention to divide the motion and 
defer, so that he might substitute a mo- 
tion in place of it. For these reasons I 
hold that the motion is out of order and 
I ask the Chair to rule on that point of 
order. 


Committee Chairman Woll: Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that the Chair rule on the 
motion first before there be any debate. 

President Green: I feel as though I am 
in a rather embarrassing position when 
I must rule on a dispute between two old 
comrades such as Secretary Frey and 
Chairman Woll, but I will face my duty 
and discharge it. Rule 17 of the Report 
of the Committee on Rules and Order of 
Business, which was adopted by this con- 
vention, reads as follows: ‘‘When a ques- 
tion is pending before the convention no 
motion shall be in order except to ad- 
journ, to refer, for the previous question, 
to postpone indefinitely, to postpone for a 


certain time, to divide or amend, which 
motions shall have precedence in_ the 


order named.”’ 


I interpret that to mean that a motion 
to refer has preference and that it can- 
not be amended. The convention can vote 
down the motion to refer and then the 
subject would be before the house for 
amendment, if you wish. The Chair will 


rule that the point of order is well taken. 


Delegate Frey: Mr. Chairman, in view 
of that ruling, may I support the adop- 
tion of Resolution 140? 

Well, of course, being forced occasion- 
ally to preside over a convention and to 
decide rules of order, I will confine my- 
self to the question of reference and 
oppose the committee’s position to refer 
to the Executive Council. I have no 
intention, after the lengthy discussion, of 
taking up your time. After the confusion 
of statements that have already been 
made, it may be difficult to clarify the 
real question at issue. 


First I would like to make my own 
position clear. I was a dissenting mem- 
ber of the committee and requested a 
division of the committee’s report. On 
that portion of the committee’s report 
referring the Executive Council's report 
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back to the Council with a request that 
they continue their good offices, I favored 
that portion of the committee’s report 
and was so recorded. On the question 
of referring Resolution No. 140 to the 
Executive Council I was in opposition, 
and that was the reason for my dissent. 


The discussion so far has gotten to be 
a dispute which I think completely 
pressed into the background the real pur- 
pose of Resolution No. 140. Like other 
delegates who have attended these con- 
ventions for many years, we had none 
of the jurisdictional disputes between 
these two organizations, and perhaps we 
have sincerely wished that they were the 
only two International Unions affiliated 
with this Federation of Labor who had 
jurisdictional disputes. However, the 
Metal Trades Department—and that 
means the International Unions who com- 
prise it—have had a vital interest in 
jurisdiction which affected their own 
membership. The resolution which the 
delegate from the Metal Trades Council 
introduced was considered by a committee 
of the recent convention of the Meta! 
Trades Department. The committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted by the 


‘convention. The President of the Metal 


Trades Department was im full accord 
and sympathy with that resolution. The 
resolution does not call upon the conven- 
tion, does not call upon the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its President, to make any decision of 
their own concerning the jurisdiction dis- 
pute which exists between the two organ- 
izations referred to. It does ask the 
President of the Federation of Labor 
when called upon to give information as 
to the jurisdiction of the Machinists’ 
Union. 

Now, the Machinists’ Union either has 
some jurisdiction which is defined in the 
Constitution and which has been estab- 
lished by conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, or it does not. It 
either has the jurisdiction officially from 


this body or it does not. If it does 
have jurisdiction which has been an- 
nounced by’ the American Federation 


of Labor then I believe that the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor should give that information to 
anyone justified in receiving it, when- 


ever it has been asked for. That is what 
the resolution calls for, and it goes be- 
yond the Machinists and the Street Car 
Employees. We all have certain jurisdic- 
tional rights assured us when the charte: 
is received from the American Federation 
of Labor. These jurisdictional rights 
from time to time may be changed by 
conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, or may be changed because of 
conferences between International Unions 
having disputes and who find it possible 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution. Reso- 
lution No. 140 calls for nothing less o7 
nothing more than an official statement 
from the President of this Federation 
when information is requested from him 
by employers or by the trade union move- 
ment. 

Now, that the Machinists have some 
jurisdiction was made very clear by the 
statement of one of the representatives 
of the Street Car Union who spoke a few 
moments ago. He assured us that in St. 
Louis the Street Car Men’s Union defin- 
itely recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Machinists Union and definitely recog- 
nized the jurisdiction of the Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. and defin- 
itely recognized the jurisdiction of the 
Carpenters’ Union. Now, if that is de- 
finitely recognized in one city the ques- 
tion arises, why it is not equally recog- 
nized in other cities. ‘The only way | 
know of or that the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment knows of in having a question of 
that kind decided locally is for the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, when called upon by those who 
have a right to secure the information, 
to give that information from the records 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
That was the reason that, as a dissent- 
ing member of the committee, I was op- 
posed to Resolutioin No. 140 being refer- 
red to the Executive Council, because | 
believe that this convention is the proper 
body to determine whether or not, when 
called upon, the President of the A. F. 
of L. would give the official information 
desired. And so, I am strongly opposed to 
the reference of Resolution No. 140 to 
the Executive Council. I believe that no 
possible good can come from that. I 
believe that this unfortunate’ quarrel 
would be stimulated, rather than mini- 
mized, by having the Executive Council 
again called upon to determine what 
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action should be taken upon a resolution 
which embodies but one question, and 
that is an official statement by the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor when he is called upon, so that 
the local movement can know what juris- 
diction is recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Now, you have the reasons for my dis- 
sent for having this resolution referred 
to the Executive Council. 


President Green: Chairman Woll of the 
Committee. 

Committee Chairman Woll: Responding 
in behalf of the committee, might I say 
first of all that the committee asks that 
this resolution be referred to the Execu- 
tive Council because it deals in the main 
with a subject matter that has been pre- 
viously disposed of. My good friend, the 
Secretary of our Committee, would have 
you believe that this resolution is not 
similar in character, but by reason of its 
introduction by the Metal Trades and its 
allegations that other Metal Trades are 
complaining, that therefore it is not alike 
in character. Whether that be true or 
not—and let us assume that it is a 
truthful statement—if it be true that that 
part of the resolution dealing with the 
Machinists’ controversy and the Amalga- 
mated is not involved in this resolution, 
and that part cannot be considered by 
reason of previous action of the conven- 
tion, and that it deals exclusively with 
other Metal Trades organizations having 
grievances against the Amalgamated 
Association, then in support of the com- 
mittee’s report I would read to you Sec- 
tion 12 of Article III which reads as 
follows: 


“No grievance shall be considered by 
any convention that has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil.’’ 

That is not pertinent to this. 


“*. .. Nor shall any grievance be con- 
sidered where the parties thereto have 
not previously held a conference and at- 
tempted to adjust the same themselves.”’ 
Now, if it be true that the other Metal 

Trades Unions have controversies and 
grievances against the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, then by constitutional right 
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and requirement, conferences must first 
be held between the complaining unions. 
No such conference is called for, and can 
only be had by a reference to the Execu- 
tive Council for these purposes. 


May I just bring out another point, and 
I wonder if the Metal Tradesmen and the 
Machinists would desire to have this con- 
vention follow the procedure outlined, be- 
cause if it is adopted it would leave the 
right to every Metal Trades Union who 
may have a complaint against another 
union within the metal trades, to ask the 
President or the Secretary-Treasurer, in 
his absence, to send out a letter setting 
forth the jurisdiction of one Metal Trades 
Union even as against another Metal 
Trades Unior. If I am correctly informed, 
the Metal Trades have carefully avoided 
getting into jurisdictional controversies 
between themselves. But note the resolu- 
tion would bring in these jurisdictional 
controversies by authorizing or directing 
the President or Secretary-Treasurer, even 
as against themselves, to send out letters 
defining the jurisdiction of the various 
Metal Trades organization, and which, I 
dare say, in instances are in conflict with 
one another. 


So on constitutional grounds, as well as 
on grounds of serving the best interests 
and avoiding conflict within the Metal 
Trades Department itself, your committee 
recommends reference to the Dxecutive 
Council of this resolution. F 


President Green: Are you ready to vote 
upon the question? All those in favor of 
the motion to refer this resolution to the 
Executive Council will please say ‘‘aye.’’ 


6 


The ‘‘ayes’’ have it and the motion is 
adopted. 


Special Order—Election of 
Officers 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Bugnaizet 
of the Electrical Workers, for a motion. 


Delegate Bugniazet: Mr. Chairman, time 
is fleeting by pretty fast, and I move you 
that tomorrow at 2.30 we have a special 
order of business for the election of of- 
ficers. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Presentation of Gifts to Fraternal 
Delegates 


President Green: Now, we have run 
over the time just a little, but even so | 
know that you will be patient for just a 
short time while I proceed as your pre- 
siding officer to perform a most pleasant 
duty. Our Goodwill Committee has made 
it possible for me to present beautiful 
gifts in your name to our beloved 
fraternal delegates and those associated 
with them. I will be just as brief as lL 
can in making the presentations. 


These gifts represent a feeling of de- 
yotion and friendship which you hold 
toward all the fraternal delegates. They 
are mementos they can carry back to the 
homes from whence they came, with the 
beautiful remembrance of a most pleasant, 
and I hope, a most happy visit to the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. This action is in line with the 
tradition which we have followed, to ex- 
press in some beautiful way our feeling 
of appreciation of the attendance of these 
fraternal delegates to the convention, and 
our best wishes for their safe return to 
their homes and families and their home- 
land. 


Now, following these brief remarks | 
will now present to our fraternal delegates 
and their good wives, the gifts selected 
by the Goodwill Committee, and which 
are your gifts to them. 


My good friends, Delegate Adamski and 
Delegate Howlin were the Good Will 
Committee who acted for us and made 
the presentations of these _ beautiful 
presents possible. We thank them for 
their fine service which they have 
rendered. 

Brother Tanner, I present to you this 
watch and chain, carefully selected, and 
of pure gold. This will last as long as 
you do, and longer. It is beautifully 
inscribed. It is the finest we could pur- 
chase for you. Please accept it with the 
friendship and the devotion and the ex- 
pression of appreciation on the part of 
these delegates for your visit to America 


I think we can also say that it is union 
made, made by members of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Fraternal Delegate Tanner: President 


Green and fellow trade unionists: I wish 
to say quite honestly that this is a com- 
plete surprise. As a matter of fact, I was 
informed by one of your delegates whom 
I thought did know something about this 
that in view of the fact that most of the 
watchmaking firms were now employed 
in the production of instruments, war 
production and so on, that it was not 
possible to present or it was very difficult 
to obtain watches during the war period. 

I want to thank you deeply, very 
deeply indeed for this splendid gift. It 
is only another occasion of the very close 
feeling that exists between the American 
Federation of Labor and our Trades Union 
Congress in Great Britain. I have been 
very much impressed indeed with the 
proceedings of this convention, the 
courtesy, the kindness and the fine fellow- 
ship that has been shown both to myself 
and to my colleague, and to: the othe: 
fraternal delegate. I deeply appreciate 
that. It will be a lasting memory through- 
out my life. 

As your President has said, this beauti- 
ful watch—I am very pleased to know 
that it has been produced by trade union 
labor-—will be handed down, I am sure, 
to my grandchildren after me. I thank 
you very much indeed. 

President Green: I overlooked making 
the presentation to Brother Tanner of a 
beautiful watch for his wife, who was 
unable to come to America. We want to 
make it possible for him to be accorded 
a warm reception when he goes back home. 

Fraternal Delegate Tanner: Indeed, she 
will be glad to see me when I hand her 
this. Thank you very much indeed. 

President Green: Now, I repeat in the 
presentation of this beautiful watch to 
Brother Bryn Roberts what I said to 
Brother Tanner. It all’ goes to him, and 
of course, we can see from his personal 
appearance that he needs a little some- 
thing to help soothe the situation when 
he returns home. 

Take this with our feeling of friend- 
ship, Brother Roberts. Good luck to you. 

Fraternal Delegate Roberts: Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates, I do hope you will 
bear with me to express in a very, very 
awkward way what I feel and to express 
my thanks to your President for thes 
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very, very handsome gifts. To express 
outwardly to you, Mr. Green, and to the 
other delegates assembled here, my 
thanks for these very handsome gifts and 
the indescribable hospitality and friendship 
which has surrounded us since we met 
you is a real impossibility. I have been 
proud and honored to make the acquain- 
tance of your President, Mr. Green. 4d 
have paid my respects in my own very 
peculiar way. I have indicated during 
the past week on every possible occasion 
that President Green’s forebears came 
from a little village six miles from where 
I saw the light of day. President Green 
has made good. He has achieved a posi- 
tion of great influence in this great 
country, but if he hadn't made good, if 
he had been a failure, I would have hid- 
den his Welsh beginnings, I would have 
kept it dark; I would have hinted when 
the occasion presented itself that instead 
of coming from glorious Wales he came 
either from Scotland or from Southern 
Ireland. I venture to suggest, neverthe- 
less, that had Brother Green remained in 
the old country he would have achieved 
a position of very high distinction. I can 
conceive of him in England as a high 
dignitary of the church or an outstanding 
counsel in the courts or as a great trade 
union chief, and last but not least, I can 
visualize him holding a prominent posi- 
tion in the British Cabinet. That is the 
mettle of which Welshmen are made. 


Today may I claim your indulgence for 
a split second further. I would like to 
take this opportunity of thanking publicly 
Dan Tobin for that very, very excellent 
speech that was reproduced in this con- 
vention earlier in the week. Dan Tobin 
has rendered my country a very great 
service. He has portrayed conditions in 
my country in a realistic fashion. His 
story was as fair as it was frank. In 
fact, President Green, I am convinced 
that Dan Tobin did a much better job 
of it than Jack or myself, and for that 
I sincerely thank him. 


I have followed the proceedings during 
the time I have been on the platform 
here with great interest, and I am struck 
with that which I regard the high spot 
of this convention, on the opening day 
when Brother Green made his opening 
address, and in that opening address 


these words were uttered, hopeful words, 
inspiring words, and encouraging words. 
He said: ‘‘We favor the extension of all 
possible help to Great Britain in her hour 
of need. We must face our profound 
duty to protiuce and produce as never be- 
fore in order that our friends may win 
the battle for democracy. We know if 
Great Britain wins we win in America."’ 

With those inspiring and encouraging 
words in my heart and this cherished pos- 
session, your presentation in my pocket, 
I shall return to the old country a very 
happy and a very proud man; and I wish 
the delegates and the officers of this con- 
vention every possible success that you so 
richly deserve. 

I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

President Green: Now, | am going to 
present to Brother Donovan Swailes, Fra- 
ternal Delegate from the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress, a present similar to 
those presented to Brother Roberts and 
Brother Tanner. I am mighty glad, how- 
ever, that | am not required to make but 
one gift to the family of Brother Swailes. 
If I had to make a choice in presenting 
one gift to the family of Brother Swailes 
he wouldn't receive it, but his wife would. 
tlowever, I am happy in that 1 am privi- 
leged to present to each of them a beauti- 
ful present, just the same as those we 
have presented to our fraternal delegates 
from England. 

I am going to favor you with a treat 
pretty soon. We are going to have the 
first speech at this convention that Mrs. 
Swailes ever made. 

So, Brother Swailes, accept this with 
the same expression of feeling and friend- 
ship and love—if 1 may put it that way 
—as I expressed to Brother Roberts and 
Brother Tanner. Good luck to you! 


Fraternal Delegate Swailes: Thank you, 
President Green. 


Officers and delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor—No words of mine 
can adequately express the thanks and 
the gratitude that I feel. We have been 
here for approximately ten days, and in 
that time both my wife and myself have 
experienced nothing but the greatest hos- 
pitality, warmth and encouragement. This 
is the first convention of the American 
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Federation of Labor that‘I have ever at- 
tended, and I have been deeply impressed 
by the caliber of the delegates present, and 
by the quality and ability of those officers 
whom you have elected to carry out your 
work, 


If, as a result of my attendance here, 
I can do anything at all, if I can be of 
any assistance whatever to the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada to help 
them in their efforts to make that organ- 
ization more effective, then my time here 
has been exceedingly well spent. 

On behalf of myself and my wife and 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
I thank you most sincerely. 

President Green: Now, we always save 
the best for the last, and we have fol- 
lowed the rule in this instance. I have 
a beautiful woman who has been sitting 
on the stage at almost every session of 
the convention. She has come here with 
her husband, Brother Swailes. Now, |! 
can say that she has never faced an 
audience of this kind before. It will be 
a very trying experience, but I made the 
condition that I would not give her a 
watch unless she made a little speech, 
and I am going to hold her to it. 


Now, I have this beautiful watch. It 
is similar to those presented to Mrs. 
Tanner and Mrs. Roberts. It is set witb 
several diamonds. It is no ordinary 
watch. However, it is deserving, because 
—well, just look at her. I present this 
to you, Mrs. Swailes, with the friendship 


and the love of the delegates and visitors 
in attendance at this convention. 

Mrs. Swailes: President Green and 
ladies and gentlemen of the Federation 
of Labor—I assure you | don’t know how 
to thank you for this lovely gift and for 
the kindness that you have all shown to 
us during our stay here in Toronto. 


Making speeches is not quite in my line. 
As a matter of fact, I am scared to death 
right now. However, I must say that 
my husband and I feel highly honored at 
being invited here as your fraternal 
guests, and that we both have thoroughly 
enjoyed our stay here. 

As you know, of course, all women are 
very fond of jewelry, and I guess that I am 
no exception, and this beautiful watch 
will be one of the things I will treasure 
above all others. 

We both wish the American Federation 
of Labor every success in these most 
fateful months that lie ahead. 


Thank you very much, 
President Green: Now, I am sure our 


friends realize that these beautiful 
presents possess a great intrinsic value, 


the love and devotion and friendship of 


the members of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


We will now stand recessed until 2.30 
o’clock this afternoon. 


At 1.00 o’clock p.m. the convention re- 
cessed until 2.30 o’clock, p.m. 


SEVENTH DAY — TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 
2.50 o’clock p.m. by President Green. 
President Green: Flight Lieutenant 
McHenry who delivered the invocation 
this morning is with us this afternoon 
and will deliver the invocation at this 
session. Flight Lieutenant J. E. McHenry. 


INVOCATION 


(Flight-Lieutenant J. E. McHenry, 
Newman Club, University of 
Toronto) 


in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


O Almighty God, we place this session 
under Thy continued benediction and dir- 
ection. We give Thee thanks for Thy past 
enlightenments. 

As Christ has said: ‘‘Where there are 
two or more gathered together in My 
name there am I in the midst of them.”’ 
In what more likely place to find Thee, 
lord, than here; as we open this meeting 
in Thy name and for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to interpret for mankind, Thy 
children, the principles of honest living, 
social justice and mutual charity. Help 
us in formulating our laws and ordinance 
to always keep in mind these rules and be 
true to the light of Thy all penetrating 
grace. 

Thus we pray in the words of the 
Master: 


Our Father, Who are in heaven, hal- 
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lowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread 
and iorgive us our tiespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. Lead 
us not into temptation and deliver us from 
evil. Amen. 


President Green: I want to interrupt 
the report of the Resolutions Committe« 
for the purpose of presenting to you for 
a short address Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
who has come all the way from Wash 
ington to speak to you for just a moment 
He is on the War Production Board, the 
head of the Scrap Division, doing a great 
work in the drive that is being made for 
the collection of scrap so that we can win 
the war. 

Vithout further ado I will 
you Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald. 


present to 


MR. LESSING J. ROSENWALD 
(War Production Board — 
Conservation Division) 


Thank you, President Green. Members 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
first of all let me thank you for permit- 
ting me to come here and tell you some- 
thing about the work in which I. have 
been engaged in a most interested way 
with the War Production Board The 
name of our organization is the Conser- 
vation Divisjon of the War Production 
Board, and it is our duty to try and save 
scrap meterial in every possible way in 
order that we may have suflicient to do 
an adequate piece of work in the war. 
This is attempted from many different di- 
rections by specification changes, by 
conservation and substitution, by adopt- 
ing simplified practices and through sal- 
vage. It is particularly salvage about 
which I wish to speak to you today. 

The need for salvage is enormous. 
Even in peace time scrap is a big factor 
in production. We live in such an 
economy of luxury and of plenty that its 
importance was not fully realized during 
peace time. As a result, a great deal of 
our waste material, scrap as we call it, 
was sold to foreign powers, particularly 
to the Japanese and to others of the Axis 
Powers. This selling of scrap material to 
the Axis Powers has left us with a great 
shortage in this country today when we 
need it so badly. I suppose that most of 
you are more familiar with the need of 
scrap, particularly in the production of 





steel than | am. For those of you who 
do notsgknow, let me tell you that the 
making of steel is virtually impossible 


without the collection of scrap. It is one 
of the most important raw materials that 
we have and must be gathered in great 
quantities to supplement our limited sup- 
ply and especially our supply of iron ore. 


1 


To give you some idea I will tell you 
that during the six months from July 1st 
to January Ist next we will have to ac- 
quire 17,000,000 tons of iron and steel 
scrap if we are to prevent our steel pro- 
duction from slowing down and our fur- 
naces from shutting up. Seventeen mil- 
lion tons iS a mighty amount of iron and 
short 


steel scrap to collect in such @ 
period of time. 
The same holds true of copper, ol 


rubber and aluminum. In order to sup- 
plement our raw materials it is absolutely 
essential that we get that quantity of 
scrap that will enable us to make our 
supply which is necessary. 

In our salvage branch we have ap- 
proached this problem from four different 
directions. One is called general salvage, 
one industrial salvage, automobile grave- 
yards and what we call special projects. 
General salvage collects from the home 
owners, farmers and small businesses. 
You have seen a great deal about it in 
the newspapers recently. Industrial sal- 
vage which brings more tonnage than any 





other particular group deals with the 
larger manufacturing industries. Auto- 
mobile graveyards, which once was a 


great potential supply of scrap, is gradu- 
ally dwindling as we clean them up. 
Special projects are those in such things 
as abandoned bridges, old railroad and 
street car tracks and projects of like 
character. 


We are trying our utmost to enlist all 
the citizens in this scrap drive. We hav 


ittacked from almost every direction, 
from the Department of Agriculture, the 
grain clubs, the 4-H Clubs, the farm 


implement industry, Chambers of Com- 
meree, Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions Clubs 
Boy and Girl Scouts, school programs, 
American Legion, women’s organizations, 
teachers and housewives, newspapers, 


trade unions, labor papers, magazines, 
employers and employees in industry and 
labor. 

About two months ago there was held a 
meeting in the War Production Board 
where representatives of labor were pres- 


ent, and we were asked to explain this 
salvage effort to them. We did so, and 
we met a great deal of criticism from 


the representatives of labor that we had 
not brought them into our confidence 


enough and were not utilizing organized 
labor sufficiently. I am perfectly frank 
to tell you that their accusations were 
actually justified. Insofar as we _ were 


concerned, we have tried to mend ou 
ways, and I believe we have been success- 
ful to a marked degree in gettir or 
ganized labor to aid us in this great sal- 
vaze coverage. I was told quite definitely 
by these delegates that they wanted no 
suggestion box idea, but they wanted con- 
erete plans as to how organized labor 
could aid, and they were perfectly willing 
to cooperate with us in whatever way 
possible. 

Under Mr. Wendell Lund and Joe Kee- 


nan we have had a committee of organized 
labor delegated to our particular work 
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consisting of Mr. Joseph Copley, Mr. E. J. 
Leffer and Mr. Robert Glen. Broadcasts 
have been made enlisting the aid, in 
which Mr. Green has been one of the 
foremost of organized labor, asking him 
to cooperate in every possible way. 

One or two typical examples will serve 
to show you how organized labor has co- 
operated since we have endeavored to 
secure their aid. It was brought to my 
attention that many of the steamers when 
traveling had to put into a port for re- 
pairs. I found that when these repairs 
were being made it usually developed that 
the scrap was tossed overboard and very 
little was done about saving it. I requested 
the war shipping administration to urge 
the operating companies to cooperate, 
which they have done. At the same time 
I have requested the Maritime Union to 
try and help us to see that that waste 
material, salvagable material is actually 
saved. They have helped us enormously. 

In another instance we took up with 
the Secretary of the Interior the question 
of the fishermen’s industry, and requested 
them to aid in our scrap endeavor, and 
at the same time ask the Fisheries As- 
sociation, Fisherman’s Union, Longshore- 
men and Workers’ Union, the oystermen, 
fishers, fishery market and _ hatchery 
organizations to cooperate. I am _ sure 
we shall get splendid results from them. 

The railroad brotherhoods have been 
particularly helpful in bringing projects 
to our attention which could be scrapped. 
They have furnished us with large lists 
of abandoned railroads, abandoned equip- 
ment, old bridges, ete., which are very 
helpful. 

Now, if I may, I would like to read to 
you concretely what labor could do, and 
I shall read this because it is very short: 

1. Immediately request C. I. O., A. FY 
of L. and Railroad Brotherhood represen- 
tatives in your area to work jointly in 
the scrap drive. Get together a commit- 
tee of these groups to impress upon their 
members the fact that there is much 
manufactured scrap dormant and unused 
materials in the local plants where they 
are employed. Appeal to all Labor- 
Management War Production Committees 
to designate someone in each plant to 
get all the scrap moving at once and to 
obtain management’s cooperation in the 
drive. 


2. Have representatives of your three 
major labor groups call on the local de- 
fense council or salvage manager im- 
mediately to find out what the salvage 
committee is doing on scrap collection. 
Work out with that committee a plan for 
labor’s participation in the drive. Explain 
how you can help by providing manpower 
and assisting in getting trucks for col- 
lection purposes. If no Salvage Committee 
exists, insist that one be appointed. 


As you know, it is the state policy of 
the National Office of Civilian Defense 
that labor have adequate representation 
on all state and local defense _ councils, 
including salvage committees. Point out 


to your council or salvage manager the 
advantages and need for labor participa- 
tion. 


Together with your local defense coun- 
cil or salvage manager, obtain the co- 
operation of the Mayor and other public 
ollicials, as well as of industry, news- 
papers and any other agencies, to provide 
transportation for house-to-house scrap 
collection on regular and designated scrap 
collection days. 

3. Obtain cooperation of the press, radio 
and any and all organizations to provide 
publicity and stir community interest in 
the scrap drive. 

4. See that all practical facilities for 
collection are worked out and appoint 
someone to see that it is kept moving. 

Don’t leave it all to the scrap dealers. 
Scrap must be sorted and graded fo: 
delivery to the mills and the dealers ar 
the only ones thus far equipped to do 
the job. They must buy scrap at prices 
which will enable them to cover their 
costs of preparing the various grades of 
scrap which they can resell at fixed 
prices. But dealers are not equipped to 
collect scrap on a large enough scale to 
meet the needs of the war effort. They, 
too, are short of manpower and trans- 
portation. Only the efforts of the whole 
community, backed by the patriotic spirit 
of organized labor, can deliver all the 
scrap needed for this war. 

May I in closing tell you why I believe 
that organized labor should help to the 
utmost in this endeavor? One reason is 
that as citizens of this country I think 
you ought to participate purely as an 
individual citizen from whatever patriotic 
motives may actuate you. I should also 
like to bring to your attention that con- 
tinuity of work and jobs are dependent 
upon getting sufficient scrap to enable us 
to keep our mills going 24 hours a day. 
In no other way can you help us so easily, 
so that this will be done, as interesting 
yourself in the scrap drive. 

Lastly, I should like to point out to you 
that I doubt very much if there is a single 
one of you in this room who has not a son, 
a brother, or some close relative in the 
armed service. It is up to you to deter- 
mine whether this scrap should lie where 
it is or whether you will place it in the 
hands of your dear ones at a point where 
it will be made effective. There is not one 
of you who would not willingly do any- 
thing within your power to see to it that 
those at the front are provided with the 
necessary tools. The only way you can do 
that is by seeing that the scrap which is 
lying idle is immediately brought into 
production as far as it is possible. I urge 
you to do everything you can to make this 
scrap drive a great success, and I am 
sure that you will. Thank you very much, 


President Green: Thank you, Mr. 
Rosenwald, for your message, and I 
assure you that the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor will co- 
operate wholeheartedly, sincerely and de- 
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votedly in this scrap-collecting campaign 
to which you have referred in your ad- 
dress. You may rely upon us doing all 
that lies within our power to help. 

The Chair now recognizes Secretary 
Frey, of the Committee on Resolutions, 
for a continuation of the report of the 
committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Frey continued 


tne report as follows: 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


(Page 187, Executive Council’s Report.) 
This Board is one war agency which 
conforms to the basic principle of organ- 
ization which the Federation wholeheart- 
approves—equal representation for 
management, and the public. 


edly 
labor, 

We recommend approval of the organ- 
ization and its procedure for work. This 
Board has in effect become Labor’s Su- 
preme Court and the final authority upon 
all labor wage agreements. This means 
that the Board will, during the war, de- 
cide wage policies for all workers. We 
have not agreed with all decisions up to 
date but the remedy for that lies in in- 
formed aggressive representation and 
presentation of cases. 

We recommend that the Federation to- 
gether with its representatives on the 
Board have all decisions carefully studied 
and underlying principles compiled so 
that we may anticipate trends and direct 
decisions along constructive lines. lf 
separate decisions accumulate to develop 
economic policies, we may be completely 
enmeshed in conflicting or regressive 
policies and thus unnecessarily handicap- 
ped for the emergency and perhaps for 
years afterward. 

Your committee urges that the Execu- 
tive Council instruct Federation represen- 
tatives on the Board to give adequate 
time to its responsibilities and that a 
group of carefully chosen alternates anid 
substitutes be developed equal to repres 
enting the Federation in matters coming 
hefore the Board 
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We recommend further that this tri- 
partite board be made the top authority 
on all wage policies and issues arising 
under the Anti-Inflation Act and the 
President’s [Executive Order. We have 
reached the when war authority 
must be delegated to an authority with 
responsibility for final ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’. 
Coordination will not get the same result 
as stream-lined authority. If we volun- 
tarily delegate that authority with assur- 
ance of the right of representation we 
have adequately preserved the principles 
of democracy. 


period 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and earried 


by unanimous vote. 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


(Page 190, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the 
report recounts the 
establishing relations this agency 
whose authority and functions were in- 
definite and whose methods of operation 
provided no opportunity for Labor to par- 
ticipate jointly with management in those 
determinations which so vitally 
its welfare. 


Executive Council 
early difficulties in 
with 


concern 


Persistent insistence upon right to rep- 
resentation has, however, won some 
recognition until now labor organizations 
have nominated representatives for cer- 
tain key positions. 


Your committee believes that important 
service could be rendered in connection 
with the ‘‘Labor-management production 
drive’’ if the spirit and methods of union- 
management cooperation could be applied 
to the whole effort. As the Executive 
Council points out, where unions shar 
this responsibility with management ex- 
cellent results have followed. 


We hope that the recent agreements 
reached with Chairman Nelson for the 
appointment of two vice-chairmen to Mr 
Nelson’s staff and for the creation of a 
War Production Drive Board consisting 
of two representatives of Labor and two 


of management, with an impartial chair- 
These 
oppor- 


shortly be effectuated. * 
will afford 


man, will 


provisions certainly 








tunity for greatly increased service and 
participation. 

Your committee also hopes that the 
issues of jurisdiction over war production 


as between the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and War Production Board, 
will shortly be resolved into something 


like a Ministry of Supply. Centralizing 
authority over contracts in one agency is 
essential to that sort of production plan- 
ning and scheduling which must precede 
manpower control. Shortages in man- 
power may develop shortly, but to set up 
controls before the material side of pro- 
duction has been organized and brought 
under control, would work serious and un- 
necessary hardships. Great Britain, Can- 


ada, and other countries longer in this 
war, have centralized control over war 
production outside of these agencies re- 





sponsible for carrying on the military 
side of the war, and have set up over-all 
military-civilian boards of strategy re- 
sponsible for decisions between the mili- 
tary and the civilian. 

Your committee 
Federation 


recommends that the 
urge early reorganization 
along lines of clear-cut definite allocation 
of authority and with an over-all board 
of strategy to decide over-all policies as 
directives to coordinate the operations of 
all war agencies. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and 
by unanimous vote. 


carried 


LABOR STANDARDS ON GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTRACTS 


(Page 68, Executive Council’s Report) 


Your committee makes the 
recommendations based upon the Execu- 
tive Councils’ report dealing with the 
Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Division 
of the Department of Labor in which is 
merged administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards and Walsh-Healey Acts: 

(1) That the Executive Council make 
every effort to have adequate funds ap- 
propriated to enable this agency to do 
effective administrative work. By the end 
of this year 50 per cent of all production 
will be for war purposes, to which the 
Public Contracts Act will be applicable. 


following 
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As the report points out, in the fiscal year 
1940-41 government contracts were let at 
the rate of $423,000,000 monthly while for 
1941 - 42 it increased to $1,320,000,000 
monthly. The auministration of the bub- 
lic Contracts Act is of basic importance 
to workers for under it the Government 
prescribes and enforces basic labor stan- 
Under the Act, prevailing mini- 
mum rates are determined and enforced. 
The determination of prevailing minimum 
wages is a different process from the fix- 
ing of minimum wages under Fair Labor 
Standards so that there is need to retain 
the distinctive machinery provided under 
the law—the Public Contracts Board. This 
Board was abolished in recent administra- 
tive consolidation. Unless prevailing wage 
determinations are kept currently they 
fail to record wages in effect and may 
be costly to workers. 


dards. 


(2) Our second recommendation is that 
the Board be reconstituted. The Execu- 
tive Council reports that minimum wage 
determinations were made in only three 
industries during the past year. As the 
year has been marked by substantial up- 
ward changes it is important that the 
machinery of this administration reflect 
changes promptly and effectively. 

(3) Our third that 
the Executive Council bring pressure to 
bear on the Division to keep wage deter- 
mihations current. 


recommendation is 





We note with concern relaxation of age 
standards at which boys and girls may 
be employed in industry and urge that 
and girls be allowed to stay in 
school until 18 unless the need for in- 
dustrial manpower becomes more urgent. 
The right of youth for opportunity for 
adequate preparation for the responsibili- 
ties of maturity, should be denied only as 
a last resort. Furthermore, such relaxa- 
tion of necessary basic standards should 
be for the emergency only with provision 
for automatic return to normal standards 
at the end of the emergency. 


(4) We recommend that all relaxation 
of fundamental labor standards should be 
specifically limited to the emergency. 


boys 


(5) We recommend that efforts be made 
to have necessary safeguards provided for 
the use of prison labor in war production. 


The amendment to law permitting a 
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work week of more than 40 hours at 
straight time in limited employment of 
1,000 hours in 26 weeks or 2080 in 52 weeks 
provided there is an agreement in each 
case between management and a union 
certified as a bona fide by the National 
Labor Relations Board was in the in- 
terests of administrative simplicity but 
unfortunately it simplified at the lower 
level. 

Most unfortunate was the order amend- 
ing administrative regulation to permit 
the use of prison labor on war production 
without provision for standard hours and 
wages with deductions for costs mainte- 
nance so as to remove conditions of un- 
fair competition. 

With these comments we recommend ap- 
proval of the Executive Council's report. 

Committee Secretary Frey 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


moved the 


PUERTO RICO FREE FEDER- 
ATION OF WORKINGMEN 


(Page 245, Executive Council's Report.) 


This portion of the Executive Council’s 
report is in effect a report of the many 
activities of the Puerto Rico Free Feder- 
ation of Workingmen, which is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
It records the many collective bargaining 
agreements negotiated under the Feder- 
ation’s auspices, hearings in Congress, 
and in particular the difficulties it has en- 


countered under the administration of 
Governor Rex Tugwell, who, immediately 
after his inauguration, eliminated labor 


representation from his Cabinet, and who 
has, apparently, failed to appreciate the 
part which organized labor must play in 
any satisfactory administration of Puerto 
Rico, and its unquestioned right to have 
a representative voice in the activities of 
the administration. 

It is to be regretted that the Nation’s 
administrative representative in Puerto 
Rico should have created a _ condition 


where, because of all lack of representa- 
tion, it is difficult, if not impossible, for 
organized labor in Puerto 
quately cooperate with him 


Rico to ade- 
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With this comment your committee re- 
commends approval of this portion of the 
Executive Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was 
by unanimous vote. 


seconded and carried 


CONCLUSION 


(Page 268, Executive Council’s Report.) 


In this portion of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report, attention is called to the new 
problems created by a wartime condi- 
tion. It expresses the belief that the 
President should set up an over-all board 
of economic and military strategy, so that 
more adequate and coordinative war 
policy be made possible. 

In this we heartily concur with the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s suggestion, and add the 
conviction that should such an over-all 
board be established it is essential that 
the American Federation of Labor should 
be represented. 

With this comment your committee ap- 
proves of this portion of the Executive 
Council's report. 

Committee Secretary Frey 
adoption of the Committee’s 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


moved the 
report. 


SUPPPLEMENTAL REPORTS BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Committee Secretary Frey: Mr. Chair- 
man, your committee desires to bring in 
two supplementary reports of its own, 
bearing upon subjects already referred to. 


War Administration Agencies 


After considering the various sections 
of the report of the Executive Council 
dealing with war administration agencies, 
your committee feels that our national 
war effort is seriously hampered by lack 
of delegation of final authority to one 
responsible head and by the absence of a 
top coordinating board to make final de- 
cisions on inter-agency matters and the 
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review of the results of the war admin- 
istration as a whole and to measure them 
against needs. We recommend these steps 
as essential to that end: 


(1) Centralization and definite delega- 
tion of responsibility for all procurement 
to the Chairman of the War Production 
Board who shall in reality be the Admin- 
istrator of War Supplies for the armed 
forces. Centralization of procurement is 
necessary for planning contract policies, 
planning production and scheduling and 
planning materials and flow of production. 


(2) Control over all manpower in the 
Chairman of the Manpower Commission 
with an end to recruitment by the Army 
and the Navy. 


(3) That the Secretary of Agriculture 
be made Food Administrator. 


(4) That all rationing be administered 
by the Director of Economic Stabilization. 


(5) That the Director of the Small In- 
dustries Corporation be given status and 
authority if necessary to enable him to 
conservegthese small industries and un- 
dertakings which are the backbone of our 
American economy. Under the centraliza- 
tion of procurement provided by our first 
recommendation the Director should have 
authority to allocate contracts or sub- 
contracts, to small companies so _ that 
their production facilities might be best 
utilized in the war effort. This agency 
should also participate in the concentra- 
tion program for which controlling poli- 
cies should make labor policies a funda- 
mental consideration. 


Board for Military and Civilian 
Strategy 


Centralization of military procurement 
is basic for planning for contract alloca- 
tion, the most efficient use of production 
resources, for providing raw materials, 
planning manpower, and for the neces- 
sary planning and scheduling that alone 
ean give adequate military supplies and 
meet the basic civilian needs. Civilians 
are ready and willing to make the utmost 
sacrifices provided they thereby make 
contributions that are utilized with the 
care and efficiency that befit the sacrifice. 

We therefore further recommend an 
over-all Board of Military and Civilian 
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Strategy to decide as between military 
and civilian uses, upon procurement pol- 
icies which affect the fundamental struc- 
ture of our economy, and similar over- 
all policies which concern prosecution of 
the war, our foreign and domestic pol- 
icies, and the policies to be followed by 
all operating agencies. 

This strategy board should be created 
by the President of the United States with 
the Vice-President as chairman and 
should consist of key persons in the war 
administration such as the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Director of Economic Stabilization, the 
Food Administrator, the Director of War 
Transportation, and have as civilian mem- 
bers two representatives each of labor, 
employers, and agriculture. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the supplemental report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Distribution of Labor Publications 
to Men in the Nation's Military, 
Air and Naval Service 


A large number of Central Body and 
State Federation delegates attending this 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, have requested the Committee on 
Resolutions to draft a supplementary re- 
port calling upon all A. F. of L. Inter- 
national Unions to mail a generous sup- 
ly of their official journals and publica- 
tioins to the libraries and _ recreation 
centres of every Army and Navy, or other 
Military Camps in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, in the belief 
that this is the best and most effective 
way to combat a growing anti-union sen- 
timent reported to be in existence in some 
military training establishments. 


A goodly proportion of the members of 
every local unien have joined the arme! 
forces of our nations, and are going out 
to fight in all parts of the world. These 
men are cut off from their trade union 
contact and when they leave these shores 
where labor papers cannot follow them, 
they will no longer be in a position to 
hear the trade union side of any ques- 
tion. The papers they will see will far 
too often be anti-labor. They will be 
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among men unfamiliar with trade union- 
ism. They know that their jobs are being 
filed by union men, and they will be 
open to fears for the future of those 
same jobs. They need to be Kept in touch 
with their own trade, with their own 
union, and to be made to realize that they 
are still an integral part of the American 
labor movement. 


With this thought in mind, your Com- 
mittee on Resolutions respectfully re- 
quests every International Union to in- 
clude on the mailing list of their official 
journal, and other official news publica- 
tions, the camps of the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Corps, and all other military 
training and military recreation centers, 
so that union labor news and all other 
current union information will be made 
available to those who wear the uniform 
of the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Committee Secretary Frey: The com- 
mittee will now report upon resolutions 
referred to it. 


RESOLUTIONS WITHDRAWN 
The introducer of Resolutions Nos. 77, 
85, 92, 104, 105 and 109, has requested 
permission to withdraw the resolution. 
For this reason your committee recom- 
mends that permission to withdraw be 
given. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Government Employees Extend 
Thanks to American Federation 
of Labor 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry 


W. Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D. C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
Amercian Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The organizations of Gov- 
ernment workers atliliated with the 
American Federation of Labor have been 
successful in-improving standards of em- 
ployment in the Government service, and 

WHEREAS, These notable gains would 
not have been possible except for the 
wholeheated support and cooperation of 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates and officers, and 

WHEREAS, All these unions have re- 
cently reaffirmed their allegiance to the 
American Federation of Labor; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates repre- 
senting unions of Government workers in 
this Sixty-second Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and whose 
names are hereon inscribed, do hereby 
express the gratitude of themselves and 
their fellow members to the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates. 

Resolution No. 1 acknowledges apprecia- 
tion by the organizations of Government 
Employees for the assistance given to 
them by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Your committee notes with appreciation 
the spirit manifested by this resolution 
which, however, requires no further ac- 
tion. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolution Nos. 8 and 11, as follows: 


India 
Resolution No. 8—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
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WHEREAS, India is needed as an ally 
in the fight of the United Nations for 
Victory over the Axis Powers and since 
India is in a geographically strategic po- 
sition in this global war and because the 
fight of the United Nations for democ- 
racy, freedom and independence of na- 
tionalities, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the sixty-second con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record for the freedom and 
independence of India now, the releasing 
of its nationalist leaders, Ghandi and 
Nehru, abandonment of the shooting and 
killing of the Indian people by British 
Military forces, as an effective step to- 
ward the unity of the darker races back 
of the fight of the United Nations against 
totalitarian slavery of Hitler, Hirohito, 
and Mussolini. 


West Indies 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The people of the West 
Indies, like the people of India, are the 
victims of British Imperialism and are 
denied the right of a broad free suffrage 
in the government and administration of 
their insular affairs; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. go on record 
as supporting the fight of the people of 
the West Indies for a broad free suffrage 
and dominion status and the liberation 
of their nationalist leaders from concen- 
tration camps such as W. A. Domingo 
of Jamaica, B. W. 1., as in harmony with 
the tradition of the A. F. of L. in sup- 
porting the fight of the Irish people and 
other smaller nationalities for the right 
of self-determination. 

Resolutions Nos. 8 and 11 relate to an 
international situation created by the de- 
sire of many citizens of India and the 
West Indies to have unrestricted self- 
government. This problem is of vital in- 
terest at that moment because of the 
World War in which we are now engaged. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
no organized group is better prepared to 
deal effectively with this subject than the 
Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, 
recently established to deal with the 
problems of India and similar ones. 


Your committee therefore recommends 
that these resolutions be referred to the 
Anglo-American Committee which repre- 
sents the American Federation of Labor 
and the British Trade Union Congress. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


President Green: Are there any re- 
marks? Delegate Randolph. 

Delegate Randolph, Sleeping Car Port- 
ers: It is proper, fitting and timely that 
the American Federation of Labor, which 
has been under attack from open shop, 
anti labor, big business interests and 
some labor-baiting government ollicials, 
should raise its voice in behalf of the 
freedom and independence of India and 
its down-trodden, over-taxed, debt-ridden, 
half-starved peasant masses. 

Organized labor in America and Eng- 
land, which has had many of its leaders 
in the past unjustly put into jail, and 
lied upon and misrepresented by a kept 
press, and corrupt politicians should be 
the first to denounce and condemn the 
imprisonment of India’s Nationalists 
leaders, Ghandhi, Nehru and Azad, and 
demand their immediate release. 

But lest there be some misapprehension 
about the position of the Pullman Porters’ 
delegates on the battle of Britain for 
democracy and her own salvation, may 
I hasten to add that we hail the gallant 
struggle of the British people against 
Axis slavery, and the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and its members 
have bought and are buying hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of Government De- 
fense Bonds to aid the United Nations in 
this war. 


It is our position that the fight of the 
people of India for their independence and 
freedom is the same as the fight of the 
United Nations to preserve their inde- 
pendence and freedom. It is pure hypoc- 
risy to talk of this war as being fought 
for democracy while India is continually 
oppressed by British autocracy. 


One of the sad and distressing chapters 
of our contemporary society is the spec- 
tacle of the white industrial workers of 
the Anglo-American Empire systems, 
preaching the doctrines and traditions of 
democratic political liberalism, while hold- 
ing and enjoying a favored and de luxe 
position under monopoly capitalism be- 
cause of the subjugation, exploitation and 
oppression of the black, brown and yellow 
colonial proletariat of the undeveloped 
countries of the world. 


But the position of the white workers 
in Great Britain and America is as in- 
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secure as it is false, so long as the hun- 
dreds of millions of the wretched, pauper- 
ized and persecuted peasants of Africa, 
India and China, Burma, Malaya and 
Singapore are held in the chain of im- 
perialisms of the western power-nations. 


If the principle of the indivisibility of 
democracy, liberty and peace is sound, 
and it is, then the struggle of the people 
of India for a free India is as justifiable 
and urgent and imperative as the strug- 
gle for a free Czecho-Slovakia, a free 
Greece, a free Norway or a free France. 


But the leaders of the workers of the 
great British Trade Union Congress are 
silent. British labor has never spoken 
out and fougnt against the _ horrors, 
tragedies and brutalities the British Em- 
pire system has perpetuated upon the 
helpless toilers of color in the British 
domain, but has winked and connived at 
them. 

Naw, it is important to remember three 
things which conditioned the minds of the 
Indians in approaching the Cripps’ nego- 
tiations. 

One was the statement by Premier 
Winston Churchill that the Atlantic Char- 
ter did not apply to India. 

Second, was the continuance of Leopold 
S. Amery as Secretary of State for India. 
Amery is universally hated in India. He 
is a British Tory, particularly noted for 
his use of the formula ‘‘Divide and Con- 
quer.”’ 

The Third lay in India’s declaration 
of war, Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of In- 
dia, declared war and India’s millions 
found themselves at war without having 
the slightest opportunity to participate in 
the decision. 


Most Americans think that the Cripps’ 
proposal was rejected because of conflict 
between Hindus and Moslems. This is not 
true. It is the impression which has been 
deliberately fostered in America by the 
British in order to create the impression 
that the withdrawal of Britain from 
Indian affairs would cause a civil war. 
This impression has been created not only 
by British propaganda, but also by the 
fact that all news coming out of India 
is subject to a strict British consorship. 


There are three basic reasons why 


America and the trade union movement 
should be concerned with India’s demand 
for freedom. First and paramount, we 
believe in the right of every people to 
self-determination at least, we profess 
that belief. That is why we are an 
American Federation of Labor. We work 
for voluntary, constructive social cooper- 
ation in distinction from totalitarian, 
forced obedience. 

Second, a free India would resist Japa- 
nese aggression, using its own techniques 
and strategies, choosing the violent or 
non-violent way, as it may desire, but 
resisting Japanese totalitarianism with 
the stubborn, fierce and unyielding will 
that only free men have. Free India 
would be a bulwark against the rising 
and menacing tide of Japanese ‘m- 
perialism 


Third, the post-war world is in the mak- 
ing, here and now. The peace is even 
now being written in every act of the 
United Nations; in every principle upheld 
or denied in action. The peace will not 
be just some _ grandiloquent, glittering 
verbal formula embodying the proverbial 
good intentions; the peace will be the 
actual results of a series of acts which 
have their consequences in the bitterness 
of a suppressed nation and in the arro- 
gance and blindness of their oppressors. 
The consequence of a promise broken, a 
trust betrayed, cannot be wiped away by 
a dexterous stroke of the pen. This sus- 
picion and distrust of India and all of 
the darker races of the real aims of the 
Anglo-American empire systems is a force 
to reckon with now and will be a force to 
deal with then. Expressing the feelings 
of every freedom-loving person, Lin 
Yutang said, “If justice is not given to 
India now, the world will refuse to be- 
lieve that justice will be given to the 
world in our peace conference. Refusal 
to grant independence and fredom to 
India now by Great Britain is inconsis- 
tant with the fight of the United Nations 
for a free world for free men.” 


Prime Minister Churchill and the lead- 
ers of the United Nations will applaud 
any people subjugated by Nazi tyranny 
when they rise up in revolt for their 
independence and freedom. Why shoutd 
India be condemned when she answers 
British imperialism with non-violent civil 
disobedience. The freedom of India is 
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tlus necessary not only in the interests of 
India but also for the victory of the 
United Nations and the safety of the 
world, and for ending Naziism, Fascism 
and militarism and other forms of imper- 
ialism and aggression of one nation over 
another. 


The motion to adopt the 
unanimously carried. 


report was 


Post-War Unemployment 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, 3efore the present war 
emergency there was a serious condition 
of unemployment, and 

WHEREAS, There will be a still more 
serious condition of unemployment after 
the present war emergency is over unless 
every effort is made to prevent this con- 
dition, and 

WHEREAS, The chief cause of un- 
employment is that the employers have in- 
stalled labor saving and production in- 
creasing machinery without raising wages 
and reducing prices so that the increased 
production may be consumed, and 

WHEREAS, The employers have failed 
to take into consideration the evident fact 
that their employees are part of the con- 
suming public and that unless these em- 
ployees receive sufficient wages to buy 
back their just portion of what they have 
produced, surpluses of commodities are 
bound to accumulate, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention assembled in 
Toronto, Canada, recommend that em- 
ployers and employees unite as citizens 
in working out an educational program to 
prevent post-war unemployment by ad- 
justing wage scales and prices so that 
what it produces will be consumed. 

Your committee has received a number 
of resolutions dealing with various prob- 
lems of the post-war period. 





Your committee has become convinced 
that such subjects cannot be given ade- 
quate consideration by a number of 
separate pronouncements or recommenda- 
tions. It is evident that to deal with 
this most important subject the American 
Federation of Labor should create a post- 
war problem committee to whom will be 
referred all questions affecting our trade 
union movement which are related to the 
post-war period. 

Your committee, in lieu of Resolution 
No. 16, recommends that this convention 
authorize the President and the Executive 
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Council to appoint a post-war problem 
committee, and Resolution No. 16 be re- 
ferred to that committee immediately 
upon its appointment. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted, 


A. F. of L. Public Relations 
Department 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Julius Hochman, Israel Fein- 
berg, Charles Kreindler, Grace Sardegna, 
John S. Martin, Moe Falikman, Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


WHEREAS, It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that large sections of the 
American public still have no adequate 
understanding of the aims, ideals and 
achievements of organized labor and that 
suspicion and prejudice against the labor 
movement are systematically fomented 
and financed by anti-labor elements in 
business, industry and in public life, and 


WHEREAS, Such anti-labor trends and 
activities not only tend to destroy mutual 
confidence and respect among the people 
of our country but also menace our na- 
— unity and undermine our war effort, 
an 


WHEREAS, It is equally apparent that 
without the adequate support of a well- 
informed public opinion, the social gains 
achieved by the labor movement through 
decades of struggle and sacrifice, are in 
constant jeopardy, be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That this convention in- 
struct and empower the Executive Coun- 
cil to establish a Public Relations 
Department which shall be adequately 
financed through a _ special fund raised 
from contributions of affiliated interna- 
tional unions and federal locals in pro- 
portion to their membership. 


It should be the function of this Public 
Relations Department to widen all avenues 
of contact between the organized labor 
movement and the general public; to in- 
terpret the true economic and social aims 
of the millions of organized workers to 
the American people, and to present to 
our fellow countrymen in every walk of 
life an undistorted picture of trade 
unionism as a constructive force in the 
national life and the national economy. 


Your committee is in approval with the 
purpose of this resolution. It is evident 
that the application of this purpose cannot 
be adequately secured without first re- 
ceiving careful consideration by the Exe: 
cutive Council and the affiliated organiza- 
tions. For this reason we recommend this 
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resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Hochman, of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 


Delegate Hochman, Ladies Garment 


Workers: 

Our delegation presented Resolution No. 
29 to this convention because of our belief 
and conviction that the problem raised by 
this Resolution is of the greatest im- 
portance to our trade union movement. 


We meet at a time when labor in the 
United States reached a high-water mark 
in organizational strength. Our reports 
show that the Federation's dues-paying 
membership has reached the six million 
mark, the biggest total in our history. 
Taken all in all, there must be close to 
ten million members in American trade 
unions today. 


Collective agreements and union organ- 
ization cover vast areas of industry. Spirit 
and self-confidence are high. We are 
proud of the part labor is playing in the 
great national war effort and in our na- 
tional life generally. Labor is beginning 
to feel its strength. Despite the peril of 
the war and the march of dictatorship 
abroad, labor looks forward with confi- 
dence to even greater achievements in the 
future, to a democratic world where free- 
dom and security for all shall be assured. 


First and foremost, of course, we must 
win the war. Everything we are or have 
is at stake in this war. And for the win- 
ning of the war we must be prepared, yes 
eager, to make the necessary sacrifice, no 
matter how great. 


While concentrating all our energies on 
the war effort, it is both necessary and 
proper that we of the labor movement, 
like other sections of the people, like the 
government itself, should look ahead to 
the days after the war and plan for the 
future. Our great concern should be that 
the position of labor, labor’s organiza- 
tional strength and labor’s rights, as ac- 
quired in the past nine years, be pre- 
served in the post-war world. It would 
be a grave error to take all these things 
for granted. 


We have had our lessons in the past 
and we should not fail to learn from these 
lessons. All that is necessary for us is to 
look back on World War I. During those 
war years organized labor rose to great 
heights, influence and prestige. But as 
soon as the war was over, the reaction 
began to set in. The organized employers 
launched a terrific offensive and suc- 
ceeded in driving labor from many of the 
positions it had believed securely won. 

The labor movement could not hold out 
in the difficult days after World War I! 
because, for all its great achievements in 
numbers and power, it had not secured 
that one fundamental, indispensable con- 
dition without which all other achieve- 
ments necessarily remained in jeopardy. 
It had not achieved widespread acceptance 
and recognition on the part of public 
opinion as one of the great permanent, 
basic institutions of the American way of 
life. Labor unionism was not,.like th 
family or the church or the school, some- 
thing habitually taken for granted as an 
integral part of our democratic way of 
life—something in itself beyond question 
or challenge. Unionism was still on the 
fringe of our national life, still on trial 
as far as large sections of our people 
were concerned. Without support in pub- 
lic opinion, without the firm bedrock of 
public acceptance to fall back upon, the 
labor movement could not hold out in the 
stormy days following World War. No. 1. 
It had to give way before the violent of- 
fensive of the employers and abandon 
many positions gained through so much 
effort and sacrifice. 


Twenty years have gone by since those 
days. Labor has made immense strides 
forward, but the fundamental problem 
still remains. 


Let us not deceive ourselves, delegates. 
Another disastrous experience like that 
after the first world war is by no means 
impossible. Despite all the fine words 
about national unity, labor unions and 
collective bargaining we hear from some 
of the employers these days—and I am 
not casting any doubt on their sincerity 
—let there but be an unfavorable shift in 
the political or economic situation’ and 
some of these gentlemen will be among 
the first to crack down and attempt to 
‘‘deflate’’ labor. That was what they call- 
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ed it last time. Right now, in these very 
days of war, there are forces at work, 
operating in the dark it is true, striving 
to undermine the labor movement. But 
what is even more important, the founda- 
tions are being laid and the machinery 
prepared in wait for the first opportunity 
to pounce down upon labor and do it as 
much damage as possible. They probably 
would not be able to use the methods and 
instruments of twenty years ago—lI cer- 
tainly hope we have got rid of the ‘“‘yel- 
low-dog’’ contract, and the anti-labor in- 
junction for good and all—but they could 
think up new ones that would be just as 
effective, and they still have plenty of the 
old tricks left. Face to face with such a 
concerted offensive upon its organizations 
and standards, will the labor movement 
be able to fall back upon the masses of 
our people, upon public sentiment, for 
strength and support? 


Again let us not deceive ourselves. Let 
us face the facts. Large, very large 
sections of the American people at this 
moment have no real understanding of or- 
ganized labor’s aims, ideals and objec- 
tives; or what is worse, they harbor mis- 
understanding, hostility and prejudice. 

Of course, these misunderstandings, pre- 
judices and hostilities are cunningly play- 
ed upon by anti-labor forces for their own 
narrow, selfish aims. First they foment 
and then they exploit these prejudices, in 
the most shameless manner. 


Surely it is a positive peril to national 
unity when hatred, suspicion and dis- 
sension are recklessly sown; when the 
men who do the work of the nation are 
pictured either as cunning criminals or as 
stupid, spiritless victims or accomplices. 
Surely it is no contribution to a sound 
national morale, upon which so much of 
our war effort depends. But even more 
fundamentally, the false distorted picture 
of labor and its aspirations thus built up 
in the minds of millions of our fellow- 
Americans is a real menace to the sta- 
bility of our democratic institutions. For 
lemocracy can hardly survive in a so- 
ciety torn apart by mutual hatreds and 
suspicions, in a society where even the 
elementary rights of self-organization and 
collective bargaining are constantly called 
into question. 

It is not merely that labor’s position 1 


unknown to the public because we neglect 
to make it Known; labor’s position is 
actually misrepresented and distorted by 
the other side. There are powerful organ- 
izations, such as the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the various 
Chambers of Commerce, at work operat- 
ating large-scale, well-planned,  well- 
financed public relations activities. Just 
consider the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The findings of the La 
Follette committee, set up in 1936 as a 
result of the action of our Federation 
convention in 1935, provide us with a 
vivid and fairly comprehensive picture of 
the extensive and far-flung propaganda 
activities of this employer group. Here 
are some aspects of this picture. Its mes- 
sage is directed against labor unions and 
labor leaders as well as against all ef- 
forts of the government to alleviate dis- 
tress and improve social conditions. Its 
aim is to forestall union organization and 
to prejudice the public against unions and 
unionism in general. At the same time, 
it strives to sway public opinion in favor 
of its own legislative program which, as 
you may imagine, reflects the interests 
of the big corporations that control the 
Association. 

The methods it uses are most up-to- 
date. Through newspapers, radio, motion 
pictures, slide films, stockholders letters, 
pay-roll stuffers, billboard advertise- 
ments, civic-program meetings and large- 
scale advertising, national and local, the 
propaganda of the big corporations 
reaches into every city, town and village 
in the country and has its effect on vir- 
tually every section of the population. 
Over eight thousand small-town papers 
are covered by the Association’s press 
services, in addition to all the leading 
dailies. Conferences between educators 
and business men are arranged in order 
to bring the propaganda into the schools 
Regional conferences to reach clergymen 
are organized. Millions of booklets are 
distributed in elementary schools and high 
schools for the pupils and their parents. 
Joint ‘‘home-industry”’ conferences are be- 
ing staged, in addition to so-called ‘‘study 
courses’”’ for women’s clubs and similar 
groups. Scores of speakers in every com- 
munity are constantly available for 
assignment by the central speakers com- 
mittee. No part of the country and no 
section of the people is omitted or ignored 
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in this vast cover-all program of prop- 
aganda. 

All this, of course, costs money, big 
money. ‘The best available figures, coni- 
piled by the La Follette Committee show 
that over three and a half million dollars 
a year is spent to put over the N. A. M.’s 
program, of which eight hundred thous- 
and dollars is in direct allotments by the 
Association and the rest in contributions 
by local employers and employers associa- 
tions. And the National Association ot 
Manufacturers, of course, is not the only 
organization of its kind carrying on this 
type of alleged ‘‘educational’’ work. 
There are the Chambers of Commerce, 
and there are the individual big corpor- 
ations, each with its own high-powered 
publicity program. It would be quite im- 
possible even to make the roughest guess 
as to the vast sums and the tremendous 
machinery involved, but the total must 
be enormous. That is what we of the 
labor movement are up against. 


Even the minds of the children are pois- 
oned. One example among many: Early 
this year, Congressmen were deluged with 
thousands of letters from junior high 
school students in Oklahoma condemning 
labor for alleged ‘‘selfishness’’ and callinz 
for the abrogation of the wage-hour law 
in the interests of the war. In this case, 
fortunately, the American Federation of 
Labor was able to uncover evidence that 
this campaign of letter writing by chil- 
dren, allegedly ‘‘spontaneous’’, had been 
initiated by the principal of the school 
who required teachers to get the children 
to write these letters to Congressmen 
Certain newspapermen saw a connection 
between this curious incident and the 
letter-writing drives sponsored by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


Do you remember the sudden flood of 
so-called ‘‘explanations’’ of the fall of 
France, let loose towards the end of 
1940? Somehow all the explanations led 
up to the conclusion that it was labor 
and labor legislation in France, especially 
the 40-hour week, that were responsible 
for the collapse and of course the lesson 
was drawn that America should wake up 
before it was too late. This. too, was an 
example of coldly calculated manipula- 
tion of public opinion on the part of 
business’ interests. Many well-meanin:z 
people were taken in by the deluge of 





articles, full page newspaper and maga- 
zine advertisements, interviews, radio 
talks and pictures all harping on this 
one theme and considerable damage was 
done to our national morale by the con 
fusion and misrepresentation that was 
thus spread. And somewhat later, when 
the full, sordid story of the fall of France 
really came out, the story of corruption 
and betrayal at the top among politicians, 
industrialists and military men, did our 
business interests here move a finger 
or spend a penny to bring this story to 
the people? No, they just shrugged thei! 
shoulders and looked the other way. 

Just the other day, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers issued a pamph- 
let, ‘‘Wartime Strikes in‘ American In- 
dustry,’’ that is hardly more than a tis- 
sue of distorted facts, misquoted state- 
ments and outright falsehoods, all 
directed to running down the part labor 
is playing in the war effort. This 
pamphlet will be circulated in millions of 
copies throughout the country and will 
find its way into every industrial city 
and town of the land. It will be quoted 
again and again by thousands of speak- 
ers, lecturers and editors, yes it will be 
quoted in the very halls of Congress, to 
make a case against organized labor. 

Financiers and Wall Street bankers who 
know nothing about production, who 
wouldn’t be able to manage a shop with 
three workers, permit themselves to be 
photographed for the newspapers and to 
be described in the news as _ industrial 
managers. This sudden tie-up with pro- 
duction is certainly not accidental. It is 
a well-calculated, cleverly devised move 
to take the credit for the nation’s great 
war production effort away from labor 
and to appropriate it for the benefit of 
the bankers and financiers. 

Take, for instance, advertising. Usually 
advertising is intended to sell goods. 
Our durable industries, as we all know, 
have been converted to produce material 
for the war effort. All they produce is 
on order and they cannot produce enough 
to satisfy the government’s needs. Never- 
theless, you find that these converted in- 
dustries have not abolished their adver- 
tising nor have they even diminished it. 
I have been told that in many instances 
it has been increased. 

What does the advertising consist of” 
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Pick up a magazine. Read its ads, and 
what will you find? In essence one of 
these things-are stressed: We produce the 
best ships; we produce the best planes; 
we produce the best tanks; we produce 
the best guns; we produce the best anti- 
aircraft machines, ete. Since al these 
things are not intended to be sold to the 
public, it is obvious that the purpose of 
these advertisements is not to sell but to 
buy. To buy what? Public good-will. 

These advertisements create the im- 
pression that the credit for the increased 
production and the development of im- 
proved war equipment is the work of 
management alone. The cumulative effect 
of it is that we, industrialists, we man- 
agement, will win this war. 

Labor’s role in all this is, of course, 
not mentioned. On the contrary, through 
publicity, cleverly manipulated, the im- 
pression is always created that labor 
leaders are busy collecting dues; calling 
strikes, and interfering in every way with 
the war effort. and that the trade union 
membership is profiteering and having 
one swell orgy interfering with produc- 
tion. 


The President of the United States, 
after a personal inspection tour, has 
praised labor’s effort; the Secretary of 
Labor, while in a position to know, has 
praised labor’s effort; the Assistant 
Secretary of War, whose department car- 
ries the responsibility to a great ex- 
tent, for the conduct of the war, has 
praised labor’s effort. But the general 
propaganda negates all this and creates 
the opposite impression. 


From all these examples, we can gain 
a pretty clear idea of how this kind of 
propaganda works. The general method 
is to spread the legend that business is 
primarily or exclusively responsible for 
every great economic, industrial and 
social achievement of the nation. Inci- 
dents or developments unfavorable to 
business are either suppressed outright 
or, where that is impossible, are diluted 
beyond all recognition. On the other 
hand, every possible favorable incident or 
event is played up—and often deliber- 
ately staged or manufactured—te promote 
the credit of management, employer and 
business groups and to create an impres- 
sion that everything these groups do is 


done with the purest of unselfish motives, 
entirely for the national welfare, without 
regard to private profit or interest; that 
these interests, in fact, are really identi- 
cal with the interests of the nation. But 
for labor the story is a very different 
one. Every effort is made to discredit 
labor, to picture the labor movement as 
@ narrow clique. of self-seeking, corrupt 
job-holders with no concern at all for the 
welfare of the nation. When outrageous 
or scandalous business practices are ex- 
posed, as they sometimes are, it is all 
presented as a matter of the individual 
responsibility of the particular business 
men involved; business as an institution 
is completely exonerated. But organized 
labor as a movement and as an institu- 
tion is held directly responsible by the 
press for every misdeed or abuse to be 
discovered anywhere in its ranks. 


Here is a good example of how it 
works. A scandal breaks out in which 
business executives are exposed paying 
themselves and their secretaries enor- 
mous salaries. What happens to my 
knowledge only one neswaper comments 
on it editorially, and that newspaper 
says in effect: ‘‘Well, it’s bad, of course, 
but it’s only an individual, exceptional 
case. You can’t hold business and man- 
agement as a whole responsible. And 
anyway, labor is worse.’’ That’s how 
they react when it’s business that’s in- 
volved. But when it’s labor, it’s a dif- 
ferent story entirely. I could pave the 
road from here all the way back to New 
York with the long, indignant editorials 
that have appeared in the press just dur- 
ing this past year denouncing, condemn- 
ing, branding all labor because of some 
sin, real or imagined, of some individual 
labor leader or other. 


That’s how it goes. It is a vast, far- 
flung, well-oiled machine operating 
through every channel known to modern 
propaganda technique, operating twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week, in 
war as in peace, to destroy labor’s stand- 
ing in the community and in our demo- 
cratic society. The mind of the Ameri- 
can people is being poisoned against 
labor. We cannot stand by and do noth- 
ing. The very life of our movement, of 
all we have gained in the past decade 
and more, is in jeopardy. What are we 
going to do about it? 
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The No. 1 organizational problem fo: 
labor today is the problem of bringing a 
sound understanding of organized labor, 
its aims, aspirations and methods, to the 
public. It is a problem of selling trade 
unionism as a great American institution 
as one of the great permanent pillars of 
the American way of life. 


Fundamentally, it is a problem of ob- 
taining intellectual and emotional ac- 
ceptance of our trade union movement on 
the part of the public, so that unionism 
as an institution becomes second nature 
in the public mind. This can be accom- 
plished only by a well-organized promo- 
tional campaign carried on systematically 
over a period of time so as to reach the 
minds and hearts of the American people. 
I do not mean a campaign of high-pres- 
sure salesmanship in the usual sense of 
the word. It is not an attempt to sell 
the public something it doesn’t need and 
doesn’t want. It is an attempt to gain 
acceptance by the American people of the 
fundamental truth that trade unionism is 
an integral part of the American demo- 
cratic way of life, that its aims, programs 
and achievements are something that we 
and the whole nation can be proud.of. It 
is not a question of concocting some slick 
sales talk, but rather of bringing the facts 
and the spirit before the public in an in- 
telligent and dramatic way. Properly 
presented, the facts themselves can be 
made to tell an eloquent story, a story of 
courage and faith, of striving and achieve- 
ment, that will appeal to the reason, the 
emotions, the imagination. 


I have been in the labor movement long 
enough to know that there are many in 
the field of labor reporting who know our 
movement well and who sympathize deeply 
with our aims and who would be only too 
glad to present our side to the public. 
There are some newspapers, few in num- 
ber, I admit, but important and influential 
that would give labor an even break. And 
in my many years of experience I have 
found it to be so, but they are unfor- 
tunately handicapped by the lack of an 
adequate public relations policy and tech- 
nique on our part. 


We have a story to tell that is not 
limited to raising living standards and 
greater opportunities for life for the 
masses of the people, important as that is. 
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We have a story to tell of organized 
labor’s contribution to democracy, to uni- 
versal suffrage, to free education. We 
have a story to tell of the uplifting of 
the submerged and exploited wage earners, 
to human dignity, to freedom. We have 
a story to tell of great institutions erect- 
ed by unions for the sick, the aged and 
the needy, of widespread educational and 
cultural movements sponsored by Ameri- 
can unions. We have a story to tell of 
organized labor’s long fight through the 
past two decades against dictatorship and 
totalitarianism. We have a story to tell 
of labor’s proud record of hard work, 
loyal devotion and patriotic service in the 
great national effort to win the war. Yes, 
we have the story to tell—but it will not 
tell itself. We must make up our minds 
to tell it, or it will remain untold. Worse 
still, it will be suppressed, distorted and 
misrepresented by these short-sighted, re- 
actionary forces in our country who see 
labor as its chief enemy. We must tell 
our story in the way demanded by the 
conditions of our complex industrial civi- 
lization, through the press, the radio, the 
movies, through every medium and chan- 
nel through which the public can be 
reached. 


The resolution our delegation has intro- 
duced is essentially a proposal that we 
get down seriously to the job of telling our 
story to the American public, and telling 
it in such a way as to stir the mind, the 
heart and the imagination to their depths. 


This is a big job, a vast job. But it is 
a necessary job, a job that cannot be 
evaded without grave peril. It is a job 
that we have to face and tackle without 
delay. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s re- 
port was carried by unanimous vote. 


Federal Taxes on State and Local 
Government Securities 


Resolution No. 19—-By Delegates Arnold 
Ss. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Roder- 
ick MacDonald, George L. Turner, Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, it has been recommended 
by the Treasury Department of the 


United States that income from state and 
local government securities be 
to federal 


subjected 


income taxation, and 
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WHEREAS, Such taxation by the: fed- 
eral government of income from state and 
local government securities will result in 
a heavy burden of expense to state and 
local governments which will be reflected 
in increased taxes on real estate, and 
particularly on the homes of workers 
without compensating benefit to either the 


federal government or state and local 
governments, and 

WHEREAS, Such taxation could rea- 
sonably be expected to result in detri- 


ment to state and local government em- 
ployees, and 

WHEREAS, Such taxation would ad- 
versely affect the ability of state and local 
units of government to carry on public 
works programs after the war when suct 
programs will be necessary, and 

WHEREAS, This proposed tax by the 
federal government of state and local 
government securities would be a direct 
infringement of the sovereignty of the 


states, and a direct interference with 
states’ ‘rights, which should not be al- 
lowed by those who believe in our Amer- 


ican system of dual sovereignty, and 

WHEREAS, The tax committee of the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, consisting of Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and Vice-Presi- 
dents Matthew Woll and G. M. Bugniazet, 
in a tax program sent to Congress in 
March, 1942, and released to the press 
on March 20, 1942, gave as point Number 
12 the following: ‘All future Federal 
bonds should be subject to income taxes, 
but there should be no Federal taxes on 
State and local government securities’’; 
now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
curs in the position of the tax committee 
of the executive council and opposes fed- 
eral taxes on state and local government 
securities. 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence with the resolution. 
Committee Secretary Frey moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion 
by unanimous vote. 


was seconded and carried 


Unity of Purpose and Action by 
A. F. of L. 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegate C. J 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, In this hour when the fate 
of our nation hangs in the balance the 
members of all American Federation of 
Labor affiliates should and must, in unity, 
remain at the task of building plants ahd 
producing the necessary arms, munitions, 
and all the needs of our armed forces 
and 
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WHEREAS, Unity of purpose and ac- 
tion is necessary if we are to fulfill our 
part of the important assignment which 
is ours, and 


WHEREAS, Unity is difficult to achieve 
so long as jurisdictional disputes arising 
between affiliated organizations of the 
American Federation of Labor remain un- 
settled and others continue to exist de- 
spite the fact that decisions have been 
rendered by its conventions providing for 
their settlement, and 

WHEREAS, In these critical times when 
the enemies of Labor have launched an 
all-out attack through reactionary mem- 
bers of Congress and the unfriendly sec- 
tion of the press for the purpose of de- 
stroying our free trade-union movement 
and the right to settle our own problems, 
the American Federation of Labor must 
not shirk its responsibility to settle all 
jurisdictional disputes between its af- 
filiated organizations, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That if and when the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, renders a decision in 
a trade dispute the Executive Council 
should then, without fear or favor, co- 
operate fully with the organization in 
whose favor the decision has been ren- 
dered, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
exercise its authority, without delay, to 
the end that the Organized Labor Move- 
ment may be free of internal strife, thus 
making possible the unity needed to meet 
the attacks by the common enemy. 

Your committee is in full accord with 
the principle and purpose announced in 


the resolution. 









Your committee in so expressing itself 
with the understanding that its 
report is not to be interpreted as a criti- 
cism of the Executive Council in discharg- 
ing its constitutional and discretionary 
powers, or in placing any limitations upon 
such powers and authority. 


does so 


Secretary Frey moved the 
the committee’s report. 


Committee 
adoption of 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Affiliation of Federal Labor Unions 
with Metal Trades Department 


—~By Delegate Herman 
State Federation of 


Resolution No. 20 
Seide, Wisconsin 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, As now constituted under 
the American Federation of Labor Metal 


irades Department by-laws federal labor 
unions and local trade unions, even though 
engaged in metal trades work, cannot be 
— with full fledged membership, 
an 
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WHEREAS, This means that while they 
may be permitted to affiliate with a local 
council they cannot vote nor hold office 
in the council and are only permitted to 
pay per capita tax and give cooperation, 
and 

WHEREAS, This rule of the Metal 
Trades Department, while no doubt an 
old one and not specifically adopted to 
bar federal labor unions and local trade 
unions, nevertheless affects them ad- 
versely and keeps out the potential back- 
bone or nucleus for any metal trades 
council since the skilled trades in the 
metal industry are more or less now or- 
ganized in their own particular district 
councils; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in Toronto, Canada, urge the Metal 
Trades Department to amend its consti- 
tution and by-laws so as to permit full 
fledged membership in metal trades coun- 
cils to those federal labor unions engaged 
in the metal industry; and be it further 

RESOLVED, -That the _ international 
unions now alfiliated or eligible to full 
fledged membership in metal trades coun- 
cils be requested to extend their aid and 
influence to the end that federal labor 
anions and local trade unions be granted 
full fledged and bona fide membership in 
all metal trade councils. 

Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. E 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Discharge Compensation for Men 
in U. S. Armed Forces 


Resolution No. 21-—-By Montana State 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, As a result of the das- 
tardly and despicable attack of the Japa- 
nese upon Pearl Harbor and the align- 
ment of the anti-religious forces of the 
world against our great democracy, our 
young men have responded to the urgent 
call of their nation to give their all, if 
necessary, in defense of all that we hold 
dear, and 


WHEREAS, Without thought of self, 
these young men left their civil employ- 
ment with no assurance of their rehabitu- 
lation at the close of the war, this caus- 
ing them much uncertainty and insecurity, 
regarding their future, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled in convention 
eall upon the Congress of the United 
States to provide that, immediately upon 
the discharge from active service, each 


member of the armed forces of the United 
States, from the position of Army Captain 
(or its equivalent) and all those of lesser 
salary schedule, shall receive the equal 
of six months’ pay, in six equal monthly 
instalments, as an expression of appre- 
ciation of the services rendered and to 
fortify them against the hazards of un- 
employment and insecurity. 

Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Post-War Problems. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 23 and 24, as follows: 


A. F. of L. Pension Plan 


Resolution No. 23—By Delegate J. W. 
Buzzell, Los Angelés County Central 
Labor Council, Los Angeles, California. 


WHEREAS, Old age pensions paid 
under the contributor funds of the Social 
Security Law will be insufficient and in- 
adequate until after the law has been in 
= for at least a quarter of a century, 
anc ’ 

WHEREAS, In recognition of this fact, 
many employers are voluntarily main- 
taining a plan whereby employees, 65 
years of age, receive an annuity ad- 
ditional to the Federal pension, and 

WHEREAS, No such provision has been 
made for the faithful elderly employees 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
its subsidiary bodies, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in annual convention 
assembled in Toronto, Canada, that the 
Executive Council be and is hereby di- 
rected to investigate the feasibility of a 
contributory pension plan for employees 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
its subsidiaries and affiliated bodies and 
organizations, and to report the result 
of such investigation, together with such 
recommendations as may seem fit and 
proper, to the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


A. F. of L. Retirement Plan 


Resolution No. 24~ By Delegates Leo. E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
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Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’ Die Stampers’ and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D. C., Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosenmund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
Frank J. Coleman, Maryland State and 
D. C. Federation of Labor; Fred W. 
Baer, Thomas Vyles, International Asso- 
ciation of Firefighters; Selma Borchardt, 
Irwin Kuenzli, American Federation of 
Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Under present practice 
there exists no policy regarding retire- 
ment of employees and officers of the 
American Fecteration of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Retirement for such officers 
and employees should be a matter of right 
rather than a grant in each individual 
case; be it 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil be, and upon adoption of this resolu- 
tion is, instructed to draft and report 
to the 1943 convention a retirement plan 
for such officers and employees, on a con- 
tributory basis, from both the A. F. of L. 
and the employees set up in a special 
retirement fund with amount of salaries 
and length of service considered in arriv- 
ing at the annuities with retirement op- 
tional by the officers or employees after at 
least five years’ service upon annuitant 
attaining sixty years of age and with re- 
tirement compulsory upon attaining sev- 
enty years of age, unless the Executive 
Council extends, in each case, the service 
of employees for periods of one year. 


Resolutions No. 23 and 24 relate to the 
creation of a pension, retirement, or an- 
nuity plan within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to cover its employees. 


Your committee is in full sympathy with 
the objectives stated, and therefore refer 
these resolutions to the Executive Council, 
with the request that it immediately begin 
consideration of an adequate retirement 
or annuity plan, and present its findings 
and recommendations to the next conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote 


The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 25 and 113, as follows: 


St. Paul Salary Standardization 
Plan 


Resolution No. 25— By Delegate John 
Reid, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, A concerted effort is being 
made by a Detroit newspaper in an at- 
tempt to have the so-called ‘St. Paul 
Salary Standardization Plan’’ adopted for 
all municipal employees of the city of 
Detroit, Michigan, and 


WHEREAS, It is the hope of the spon- 
sors of this legislation to enlarge the 
scope of the “St. Paul Plan’’ to other 
municipal employees should they be suc- 
cessful in saddling it upon Detroit muni- 
cipal employees, and 


WHEREAS, From written statements 
obtained from City Employees Unions 
in St. Paul the plan is nothing but a pure 
and simple method of keeping wages down 
and has proven a drastic obstacle to over- 
come when attempts are made to adjust 
wages fairly, and 


WHEREAS, Because we _ feel that 
should the movement spread it would 
constitute a major threat to all forms of 
public and private labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be and is hereby placed 
upon record as_ being opposed to the 
adoption of any ‘‘cost of living’’ contracts 
or plans of a similar nature to the ‘St. 
Paul Salary Standardization Plan’? and 
to cooperate with all affiliated organiza- 
tions to prevent the incorporation of cost 
of living formulas in Union Labor Agree- 
ments. 


St. Paul Standardization Salary 
Plan 


Resolution No. 113—By Delegates Fred 
W. Baer and James Preston, International 
Assocition of Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, A concerted effort is being 
made by taxpayer groups in an attempt 
to have the so-called ‘‘St. Paul Salary 
Standardization Plan’’ adopted for all 
municipal employees throughout the 
United States, and 

WHEREAS, It is the hope of the spon- 
sors of this legislation to enlarge the scope 
of the St. Paul Plan to other private em- 
ployees, should they  be.« successful in 
saddling it upon municipal employees, and 

WHEREAS, From first-hand informa- 
tion and statistics obtained by representa- 
tives who were sent to St. Paul to study 
this plan, it was stated by Mr. J. B. 
Probst who originated the plan, that it is 
already in operation in 703 cities at the 
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present time, although he refused to sup- 
ply a list of the same, and 

WHIEREAS, From written statements 
obtained from city employes, and unions 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, the plan is noth- 
ing but a pure and simple instrument for 
keeping wages down and has proved a 
drastic obstacle to overcome when at- 
tempts are made to adjust wages and 
salaries fairly, and 

WHEREAS, Should the movement 
spread to other states it may jeopardize 
and become a major threat to all forms 
of public and private labor, and 

WHEREAS, The seriousness of this 
attempt is of such import that in Septem- 
ber of last year the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Central Trades and Labor Council 
and the Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor went on record as being opposed 
to the St. Paul Salary Standardization 
Plan, and further instructed all Minne- 
sota local unions to avoid the incorpora- 
tion of any ‘“‘Cost of Living’’ formulas 
in labor contracts by reason of their 
detrimental infiuence as experienced in 
the past and : 

WHEREAS, The International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, at its convention 
held in Columbus, Ohio, September 14-17, 
1942, went on record as being opposed to 
the adoption of any ‘‘Cost of Living’’ con- 
tracts or plans of a similar nature to the 
St. Paul Plan, and has warned all local 
unions in the International Association of 
Fire Fighters to take precautions against 
the attempts of groups which would at- 
tempt to place any such type plan in 
effect, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates as- 
sembled at this, the sixty-second conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
go on record as being opposed to the 
adoption of any ‘‘Cost of Living’’ con- 
tracts or plans of a similar nature to the 
St. Paul Plan. 

Your committee recommends that these 
two resolutions be referred to the Execu- 
tive Councils of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Packing Industry Price Ceilings 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegates Earl 
W. Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, Joseph 
P. McCoy, John J. Walsh, Milton S. Max- 
well, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. 

WHEREAS, The existing price ceilings 
established by the Government on meat 
commodities both in the slaughtering and 


retail outlets of the industry are impos- 
sible of beneficial results, and 


WHEREAS, The plan is by all admit 
tedly unworkable in that it compels the 
packing plant operator to purchase live- 
stock in some cases at $15.50 per cwt. 
and to sell the finished product at $13.50 
per cwt., and 

WHEREAS, The businesses of hundreds 
of meat packing concerns are threatened 
with disaster, with scores of companies 
already having closed their doors as a 
result of these inequitous mandates, and 

WHERBAS, No ceiling has been placed 
upon livestock, with the cost of same 
constantly rising against a fixed ceiling 
on the finished products which is a ruin- 
ous policy, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor give 
its full support to the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America in its effort to have the Govern- 
ment either puncture the present ceiling 
prices for the entire meat packing indus- 
try, or fix the price of livestock at a rate 
that would insure a reasonable profit to 
the livestock raiser as well as to permit 
the meat packing industry to operate at 
a reasonable profit, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention will 
pledge its support to the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America to, if need be, bring this 
destructive situation to the attention of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
the hope that he will intercede in the 
matter in the event other approaches fail. 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
the situation affecting price ceilings has 
been altered by recent decisions from gov- 
ernmental authority. For these reasons 
your committee believes that the resolu- 
tion should be referred to the Executive 
Council to consider in the light of legis- 
lation and administrative rulings, and so 
recommends. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Child Labor in the Present Crisis 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegates John 
M. Fewkes, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Ira S. Turley, American 
Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor for many years has fought a 
never ending battle against the employ- 
ment of children in American industry, 
and 

WHEREAS, organized labor has play- 
ed a large part in enacting state and 
federal wages and hours laws which, ac- 
cording to reports of the United States 
Department of Labor, have reduced child 
labor in industry approximately 75%, and 
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WHEREAS, Reports from governmental 
and social agencies indicate a tremen- 
dous upsurge of child labor throughout 
the Nation, and 

WHEREAS, There is a_ nation-wide 
movement in the present crisis to abolish 
or amend child labor statutes in such a 
way as to permit children to leave the 
public schools and secure employment in 
industry, and 

WHEREAS, There is evidence that 
employers in many communities desire 
to employ children as a source of cheap 
labor rather than because of absolute 
necessity caused by economic conditions 
incident to war, and 

WHEREAS, The employment of chil- 
dren in industry in England during the 
last three years of total war has resulted 
in- such a tragic increase in child delin- 
quency as to threaten the very founda- 
oy of democratic government, therefore, 
be it ~ 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in Toronto, Canada, in October 1942, go 
on record strenuously opposing any re- 
laxation of standards pertaining to child 
labor which will permit children to leave 
the public schools and secure employment 
in industry, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor insist that children shall 
not be employed in industry until thor- 
ough research and _ investigation have 
proved that all other sources of man- 
power and womanpower have been com- 
pletely exhausted and that child labor is 
absolutely essential to victory, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That when and if it be- 
comes necessary to employ child labor in 
industry, the working conditions and edu- 
eational facilities of children shall be 
subject to rigid controls established and 
supervised by experienced teachers or 
other persons adequately trained in the 
care of children. 

Your committee recommends 
rence with this resolution. 


concur- 


Committee Secretary Frey moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Assistance in Organizing and 
Legislative Activities of Puerto 
Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen 
Resolution No. 
Rivera Martinez, Puerto Rico Free 

eration -of Workingmen. 
WHEREAS, In the Annual 


386—By Delegate P. 
Fed- 


Report of 


the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
American 


ingmen (State Branch of the 
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Federation of Labor) as incorporated in 
the Annual Report of the Executive Coun- 
ceil of the American Federation of Labor 
to this Convention, it is stated that ‘‘our 
Federation has to deal with Governor 
Tugwell's Administration which has been 
directed to destroy our labor organiza- 
tion in behalf of a dual movement under 
the leadership of Communists, Nationalists 
and politicians’’ and that, ‘‘notwithstand- 
ing this monstrous conspiracy of our Local 
Government, the Free Federation of 


Workingmen has continued with enthu- 
siasm and devotion its organizational, 
economical and educational campaign 
throughout the year, with moral assist- 


ance of the American Federation of 


Labor;’’ and 

WHEREAS, It is further stated that 
the Industrial Commission of Puerto Rico 
has heen the object of political prejudice 
and persecution to labor as well as other 
governmental agencies dealing with 
wages, working and social conditions of 
the workers; and 

WHEREAS, It is charged in the above 
mentioned report that due to a recom- 
mendation of Governor Tugwell in his 
message to the last regular session of the 
Insular Legislative Assembly, no appro- 
priation was made for the Mediation and 
Conciliation Commission, and that ‘‘Gov- 
ernor Tugwell is interested in suppressing 


from everywhere the representation of 
labor’ and that another official agency 
at the service of labor that has been 


suppressed by Governor Tugwell was the 
Puerto Rican Employment Service at 
New York City, a dependency of the In- 
sular Department of Labor; and 
WHEREAS, A further charge made 
against Governor Tugwell is that in ap- 
pointing the Insular Minimum wage 
Board he gave representation to two of 
the ‘‘labor-agreement breakers’’ the State 
Federation of Labor having decided to 


withdraw its representatives from that 
Board in view of the partiality of the 
Government against the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union of America, when 
the Industry Committee for the Tobacco 
Stripping Industry was appointed; and 
WHEREAS, It is further charged that 


the first step taken by the so-called ‘‘new 
dealer’’ Governor Rexford G. Tugwell, the 
next day following his inauguration as 
Governor of Puerto Rico was to. sup- 
press the representation of organized 
labor from his Cabinet appointing a law- 
yer as Commissioner of’ Labor, and that 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor are forced to resign their jobs in 
the Government to be replaced by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and Nation- 
alists advocating secession and _ inde- 
pendence of the Island, and it is further 
charged that Governor Tugwell has placed 


the governmental machinery at the ser- 
vice of those groups hostile and inimical 
to the American Federation of Labor; 
and 

WHEREAS, It is further stated that 


Governor Rexford G. Tugwell has stimu- 
lated strikes ‘‘upon sophisticated demands 
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to create a dual movement repudiated by 
the workers, and that he is using his 
influence as Governor of Puerto Rico to 
divide labor and create animosity among 
the workers,’’ a_ situation that neve! 
existed before in Puerto Rico, and as it 
has been publicly stated ‘“‘he is creating 
a reign of terror’’; and 

WHEREAS, It is further stated that 
Governor Tugwell is responsible for a 
complete disorganization now existing in 
the Insular Government, lowering the 
morale of the people and dividing public 
opinion through confusion; and 

WHEREAS, It is charged in the report 
that having failed to be recognized by 
the employers as the bargaining agency 
for labor, the Communist and National- 
ist agitators, inspired and supported by 
Tugwell’s Administration started on Jan- 


uary 1942 what they termed a ‘general 
strike’ with the intention of destroying 
the collective agreement entered into be- 
tween the State Federation of Labor and 
th Sugar Producers Association: that 
“the Insular Department of Labor, the 
Department of the ‘Interior, the Depart- 


ment of Finance and even the Police 
Department’? were moved throughout the 
Island not only to get the people into 
strike, but to prevent them by coercion 
and -intimidation to work peacefully in 
compliance with the agreement: Govern- 
ment employees and policemen headed 
more than once groups of ‘“‘strikers’’ who 
entered in the sugar cane fields to create 
disturbances, and that notwithstanding 
this reign of terror inaugurated under 
Governor Tugwell, out of 130,000 workers 
covered by the Collective Agreement only 
10,000 could be forced to strike, accord- 
ing to the report of the Chief of Police 
which was made public; and 
WHEREAS, This situation having been 


partially reported to the Washington 
Authorities, President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor, made an 


inquiry asking the President of the State 
Federation of Labor of Puerto Rico to 
wire him a report upon strike conditions, 
having received immediately in response 
the following cablegram dated February 
5, 1942: 

“San Juan, Puerto Rico, 

February 5, 1942. 


Green 
AFL. 
Washington, D.C. 

Having unreservedly adhered to our 
no strike policy AFL Puerto Rico 
signed satisfactory Collective Agree- 
ment with sugar employers January 
sixteen. Immediately after political 


groups pretending represent labor and 
purporting CIO affiliation started strike 
agitation against AFL agreement 
signed. Insular Government through 
Labor and Interior Departments came 
to communistic agitators support using 
Government officials and employees to 
force our members to strike. Governo1 


and Chief of Police already respon- 
sible for violence, bloodshed and 
assaults to property and to our mem- 
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bers have repeatedly refused protec- 
tion to our members to work under our 
agreement. Sole responsible for acts 
of violence and commuunistic tactics to 
destroy agreement is the Insular Goy- 
ernment. Six mills totally idle and 
Fajardo Sugar Company and four more 
running less than one fourth produc- 
tion because of government political 
strike. Agitators unable to affect over 
thirty mills working full blast under 
our agreement but there is the threat 
government agitators will try to stop 
everything. Unless Washington authori- 
ties step in situation we will soon 
approach anarchy. Wholesale  sabo- 
tage against our Federal Government 
could not be more effective if con- 
ducted by our known enemies than it is 


now as carried on by our Insular 
Government’’; and 
WHERBGAS, In learning of the situa- 


tion in Puerto Rico, President Green of 
the American Federation of Labor wired 
back to the President of the Puerto Rico 
State Federation of Labor as follows: 
“Tremendously surprised over infor- 
mation submitted in your latest tele- 
gram. Difficult to understand how and 
why those in charge of Government 
would refuse protection to your mem- 
bers working under terms of an agree- 
ment but give support to minority 
groups who have resorted to violence 
and terrorism. Will bring your tele- 
gram to attention of proper govern- 
mental officials here’’; and 
WHEREAS, Conditions for labor in our 
Island has grown from bad to worse due 
to the disgraceful administration of 
Governor Tugwell, the Governor having 
bluntly stated to the President of our 
State Federation of Labor that ‘“‘there 
are at the present other labor organiza- 
tions more progressive than the American 
Federation of Labor’ what _ clearly 
demonstrates his prejudices and par- 
tiality against our organization and, 
which we understand to be an insult to 
our institution; and 


WHEREAS, Up to the present, nothing 
has been done by the Washington 
authorities to remedy this situation and 
to place at the Governship of the Island 
an unbiased and responsible official who 
could bring together all the active forces 
of the Island that would help in solving 
our problems, bring about unity of action 
for Civil Defense and to increase the 
effort which is so vital to win our war; 
the Governor has been depending all the 
time solely on a minority group of the 
‘privileged chosen few’’ while the great 
majority of the people constituted by all 
other political parties, civic, commercial, 
fraternal, farmers, labor, and all other 
organizations have declared themselves 
frankly more than once against his policy 
and disastrous experimental plans which 
will ruin our Island and destroy _ its 
economic structure, while the working 


classes are bordering starvation; and 


WHEREAS, This situation is becoming 
more and more unbearable every day, to 
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such an extent that nobody can foresee 
what might happen in the near future if 
these outrages are not stopped; and 
WHEREAS, Concordant with his plan 
of oppression to our people, the Governor 
has intended to suppress our free press 
and has threatened to establish the 
Martial Law to do away with free speech 
and quench the protest of our people by 
establishing the ‘‘Gag Rule’’; has created 
a big official machinery — at the highest 
salaries ever paid in Puerto Rico—for a 
group of the so called ‘‘privileged demo- 
cratic kultured’’ people he expects to con- 
tinue to govern the masses with; and 


WHEREAS, As American citizens we 
feel that we have a right to be heard 
when the ‘interests of our people are at 
stake, and as to who shall govern our 
Island,—a right which is being denied to 
us in keeping at the Governorship of our 
Island a man which has proved to be a 
failure—and against the will of the 
majority for which we may speak; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, con- 
scious of its responsibility towards the 
Island ,of Puerto Rico, inhabited by 
nearly 2,000,000 of peaceful and loyal 
American Citizens cannot ignore or over- 
look the trying situation being confronted 
by our fellow citizens of Puerto Rico, 
neither the vilification and unwarranted 
attacks of which our organization has 
been made a victim by Governor Rexford 
Guy Tugwell and goes on record protest- 
ing most energetically against Governor 
Rexford Guy Tugwell; and be it further 

RESOLVED That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
be directed, and it is hereby directed, to 
make representations before the President 
of the United States, as soon as this 
Convention is adjourned, to inform the 
President of all these facts and to 
respectfully and formally request that 
Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell be re- 
moved as Governor of Puerto Rico, and 
that a high type of official familiar with 
government affairs and fair to all classes 
be appointed as Governor of Puerto Rico; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we do hereby ratify 
once and again, the following Resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at 
Tampa, Florida, November 16 to 27, 
19386, and again ratified unanimously by 
the 61st Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor held at Seattle, 
Washington, in October, 1941, as follows: 


“We note with interest what the Free 
Federation of Workingmen has to say 
about the move to give to Puerto Rica 
the status of an independent nation and 
the apprehension of the Puerto Rican 
workers as to their position if such 
independence is granted this time. 

‘We would therefore recommend that 


the Executive Council watch the move 
in Congress instituted by Senator Mil- 


lard Tydings to provide for a plebiscite 
for the independence of the Island, and 
that until such time as there is every 
guarantee that independent government 
set up in Puerto Rico will fully protect 
the rights of the Puerto Rican workers 
to organize and bargain collectively and 
to provide for the Puerto Rican people 
a truly democratic form of government; 
that such move for independence be 
resisted by the American Federation 
of Labor. 


“The attitude of Puerto Rican labor 
at the present is exactly the same as 
it was during the last forty-three (43) 
years of struggle for better conditions, 
and toward the free institutions of the 
United States of America which have 
made possible for the workers to secure 
the necessary guarantees to exert their 
rights as free citizens. 

“RESOLVED. That the Sixty-First 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor hereby ratifies its 
solemn pledge as contained in the above 
quoted Resolutions to continue to render 
all possible moral and financial assist- 
ance to the organized labor movement 
of Puerto Rico in their efforts to estab- 
lish an adequate standard of living for 
all the workers, and will continue to 
see to it that a proper form of per- 
manent government is established in 
the Island in harmony with the dignity 
of both the people of Puerto Rico anid 
the people of the United States of 
America. “ 

“RESOLVED, That the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor is hereby authorized and directed 
to take all legal and practical steps 
deemed to be necessary to achieve these 
ends’’; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That we also ratify once 

and again the recommendation and re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions of 
the Sixty-First Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in refer- 
ence to the above quoted Resolutions, 
reading as follows: 


“The American Federation of Labor 
wholeheartedly supports the efforts of 
organized labor of Puerto Rico to estab- 
lish adequate living standards. Your 
Committee concurs in the proposal as 
set forth in the above Resolution to 
continue such moral and financial assis- 
tance to the labor movement of Puerto 
Rico to aid them in their efforts in a 
manner which conforms with the dig- 
nity of the people of Puerto Rico and 
the United States.’”’ 

In endorsing Resolution 36 your com- 
mittee desires to express approval for the 
assistance which President Green has 
given to the organized workmen of 
Puerto Rico, and recommend he continue 


this valuable assistance. 

The resolution recites a most grievous 
condition affecting the workers and in- 
habitants of Puerto Rico, which shoul 
be alleviated by more sound economic po!- 
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icies on the part of those charged with 
governinental regulation in Puerto Rico. 


Your committee is convinced that the 
first practical step toward this improved 
condition can only come when labor in 
Puerto Rico is more adequately repre- 
sented in the administrative agencies of 
that Island. 


Your committee is in complete accord 
with the request in the resolution, that 
the conditions referred to should be called 
to the attention of the President of the 
United States by the President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Martinez, Porto Rico State 
Body. : 

Delegate Martinez, Porto Rico State 
Body: Mr. Chairman and Fellow Dele- 
gates. I have been attending these con- 
ventions for several years but I never 
thought there was any need for taking 
your time to address you on the simple 
matters that were brought by me for your 
consideration in the form of resolutions 
that your conventions always approved. 

However, I feel that the time has ar- 
rived for me to leave some thoughts with 
you that may shed light on the problems 
brought by me for your consideration at 
this time and that is the reason why I 
rise at this moment, depending solely 
upon your benevolence and generosity to 
address you. 


For the information of those who do not 
know me at this convention, may I say 
a few words, Mr. President, at the start. 
I have been active in the organized labor 
movement continuously and uninterrupt 
edly for the last 44 years, that is since 
I was only 11 years old. My union car! 
in the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
of America has been kept in good stand- 
ing for 36 consecutive years, only because 
I could not be issued a membership card 
until attaining the age of 19. 


It was my undeserved privilege to be 
associated with our late President Gomp- 
ers for over 17 years and to serve unde: 
his wise command and guidance on dif- 
ferent very delicate missions he entruste:! 
me with in my own country, in contin 


ental United States, Cuba and the Virgin 
Islands. 

It was also our privilege and our un- 
precedented honor, and when I say our 
honor I mean the honor of the Puertu 
Rican members of the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union of America, to be re- 
sponsible for the election of Mr. Gompers 
as First Vice-President of our Inter- 
national Union on the two last terms he 
served as such, by casting for him our 
strength en masse of our 8,000 votes to 
counteract the ill effects of a conspiracy 
conducted against him, seeking his defeat 
through the circulation of slanderous and 
vilifying propaganda among our Locals. 
This conspiracy had its center in his own 
local 144 in New York and its main 
branches in Chicago and Tampa, Florida. 


This campaign had been conducted 
against him for a long time by the self- 
styled radical members of our organiza- 
tions and perhaps inspired and paid for 
by some other forces foreign to labor 
i.terests, and it was very near success. 

But fortunately we had at that time 
over 8,000 members in our Island and our 
conscientious vote cast en masse for him 
prevented the defeat of our great inter- 
national statesman of labor. Mr. I. M. 

rnburn, your very capable and efficient 
Secretary of our Union Label Trades 
Department, our President Van Horn of 
the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
and many others of our old labor offi- 
cials know something of this very sad 
history and of the treacherous plans de- 
veloped to defeat First Vice-President 
Gompers. 

It was also my privilege to be asso- 
ciated with our late President G. W. 
Perkins and to work under his command 
as organizer of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union of America and also under 
our former President I. M. Ornburn. 

I served our Insular Government on 
different Boards and Commissions, such 
as the Compensation Commission, the 
Industrial Commission, the Liquidation 
Board, the Petroleum Products Commis- 
sion, the Destitute Widowed Mothers’ 
Commission, the Advisory Board of the 
University of Puerto Rico «and = others 
from 1921 to 1930. 

From 1931 to 1940 I served in the Gov 
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ernor’s cabinet in the position of Com- 
missioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, a 
position which I gave up voluntarily in 
October 1940 so as to avoid creating dif- 
ficulty for Admiral Leahy, our then Gov- 
ernor, who had been attacked because of 
my political activities against corruption 
while being a member of his cabinet. 

In all, I served the government of my 
country for 20 consecutive years repre- 
senting organized labor and continuing 
my activities in the field of organized 
labor at the same time, under 2% different 
Governors and Acting Governors, conti- 
nental-born and Puerto Rican-born, ap- 
pointed by Presidents Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, and being in power 
in Puerto Rican political parties of all 
denominations, and ratification of my ap- 
pointments by all Insular Senates at all 
times was always unanimous, even if the 
Senate was constituted by people oppos- 
ing organized labor, because they knew 
me well enough to realize that I was not 
and never intended to be a professional 
politician, and that my main and per- 
haps sole devotion was to the cause of 
labor in the trade union movement. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, | 
think that taking into consideration what 
I have just stated to you I may feel my- 
self justified and qualified at least to some 
extent to present to you this appeal on 
behalf and in the name of our Puerto 
Rican State Federation of Labor, which 
I represent at this convention and which I 
have devotedly served as its Vice-Presi- 
dent for the last 30 years and as its 
President for the last 4 years. 


The appeal we are now going to present 
to you is of paramount importance for 
the organized labor movement of Puerto 
Rico and for the credit and prestige of 
this American Federation of Labor, of 
which we have always been proud to be a 
part of since our affiliation 43 years ago. 
On the manner in which you decide our 
case will depend what the near future 
has in store for us in Puerto Rico. You 
are going now to vote within a very short 
time on Resolution No. 36 of our Puerto 
Rican State Federation of Labor—page 300 
of the first day’s proceedings October 5th 
—and on the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions just read. 


In appearing before your Committee on 
Resolutions I tried to present our plight 
and our case as best I could. As you all 
may readily realize my English is not so 
fluent and so persuasive that I could con- 
vince everyone I talked to, but 1 hope that 
it has been now persuasive and fluent 
enough to bring you all to the realization 
that the remedy sought for in our reso- 
lution is the proper one at this time. 


Resolution 36 as the Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, Brother Matt- 
hew Woll, properly stated when appearing 
before him, covers two different aspects. 
One of them incorporates for ratification 
of this convention resolutions duly approv- 
ed and ratified by previous conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
on this aspect there was no need of taking 
the time of the committee for, apparently, 
there was no idea of changing the policy 
and attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor towards our Island. 


On the other aspect, being q new one, 
the committee wanted to have informa- 
tion which | gave within the time limit 
allowed. But most of the things I have 
just told you, I had not the time to tell 
your committee. This other aspect of 
the resolution to which I have just refer- 
red represents a protest against the ad- 
ministration of Governor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, and calls for his removal as 
Governor of Puerto Rico, and I am go- 
ing immediately to let you know some of 
the reasons why the organized labor move- 
ment of Puerto Rico requests the influence 
and action of this convention to save the 
Island from the disastrous administration 
of Doctor Tugwell. 


The first time we heard the name of 
Doctor Tugwell was when he was Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture. Then we heard 
later a lot of things about some _ re- 
settlement plan he was in charge of. We 
knew then, some time later, that he was 
to be employed by the American Molasses 
Company. A _ short time after that we 
learned that he was the head of a plan- 
ning commission for the City of New 
York. 

He was induced to come to Puerto Rico 
as Chancellor of our University, and as 
Chancellor his salary was made $15,000 
a year plus a furnished house, an auto- 
mobile and chauffeur, $2,500 a year for 
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representation expense and $500 for ser- 
vants. 

For a rich country like this, $15,000 is 
practically nothing. But for a poor coun- 
try like ours, $15,000 salary besides the 
emoluments already mentioned, is quite 
a fortune. Puerto Rico has never paid 
in the past to any of the Chancellors 
serving in that position more than $7,500 
a year, not only because ours is a very 
poor place, but also because the category 
of our University did not justify a salary 
in the amount of $15,000 a year. Innum- 
erable Universities in different States of 
the Union, of higher standing, pay $10,000 
or less for the same position. 

He took possession of the office and a 
very short time after he was appointed 
Governor of Puerto Rico. No responsible 
person in our Island was consulted on his 
appointment. He got scarcely a one-vot 
majority in the United States Senate for 
confirmation, I think it was 10 to 9% 
against. He accepted the Governorship 
but he had not resignéd the Chancellor- 
ship of the University. He expected to 
draw both salaries. Believing that the 
position of Chancellor was also a Govern- 
ment position, he managed to unearth an 
executive or administrative order that had 
been buried deep in the files of the United 
States Government since 1873 prohibiting 
officials to serve in two governmental 
positions at the same time, and he suc- 
ceeded in having such an order amended 
so that he would be permitted to serve in 
both positions, the Governorship and the 
Chancellorship at the same time. All 
public-spirited and responsible people in 
Puerto Rico made public their protest in 
the press against such immorality. He 
insisted upon not giving up either of the 
two positions. 

The machinery as constituted at the 
time these things happened in Puerto 
Rico, according to law, worked like this. 
the University of Puerto Rico functions 
under a Board of Trustees which is ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The same Boar 
of Trustees is the body that appoints the 
Chancellor of the University, fixes his 
salary, ete. The Governor having the 
power to appoint the Board of Trustees 
has necessarily the power to discharge 
those Trustees for cause or no cause, o1 
to declare vacant their offices. And it ts 
this same Roard of Trustees appointed by 


the Governor, the body that appoints the 
Chancellor, and it was Governor Rexford 
Guy Tugwell who fought practically to 
the last trench to keep both positions at 
the same time. 


And our people could not understand 
why this situation should be tolerated and 
the protest was expressed everywhere. 

In our leading daily paper, “El 
Mundo”’, all the protests found expression, 
and it was because of the impartial and 
determined attitude of this paper that 
Iovernor Tugwell intended by threats to 
silence El Mundo and to have ‘‘gag rule”’ 
established in Puerto Rico. 

The protest of the people was of such 
magnitude that the Governor decided to 
confine his activities to the Governorship. 
But he didn’t give up the Chancellorship 
He merely caused the Board of Trustees 
to grant him a vacation of one year with- 
out pay in the hope, perhaps, that the 
people would soon forget all about it. 
And he might come back to the Univers- 
ity. And to the detriment of our highest 
educational center and of our youth he 
has kept vacant that position in our Uni- 
versity for over a year. 

Irritated by the so well justified protest 
of the people, he decided to surround him- 
self with a clique of the so-called Certi- 
fied Intellectuals who can show a diploma 
from college, and who share his opinions 
against the effectiveness, wisdom and 
soundness of the Constitution of the 
United States, in which I don’t think he 
believes very much. 

In learning of his appointment as Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, and in view of the 
so frequent changes in the Governorship 
of Puerto Rico, it was our privilege to 
write President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, to whom we have 
been bringing our plight for years, as 
follows: 

‘“‘My dear President Green: 


I have no doubt that by this time you 
have been already informed that Puerto 
Rico has now a new Governor. Changes 
are so frequent that we have had three 
different Governors appointed by the Pre- 
sident in less than two years and several 
Acting Governors. Such changes when of- 
ficials are not given a chance even to get 
familiar .with our so many complicated 
problems, help in no way, but we perfectly 
realize that it is not within yours or our 
province to prevent this evil. 

Your efforts—which we all greatly ap- 
preciate—to make effective the resolutions 
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adopted by our New Orleans Convention 
last year, in reference to the appointment 
of a new Governor for Puerto Rico and 
to have organized labor represented in the 
Governor’s Cabinet, have been practically 
lost, precisely due to these changes, and 
much to our regret we have to request 
ugain from you to try again and repeat 
your very valuable efforts before our new 
Executive. A hearing on his appointment, 
we have been informed, has been called 
by Senator Tydings to take place in the 
morning of the 5th of this month. The 
clippings enclosed will bring to you some 
information as to our new Governor, Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell. 

Since no action was taken by former 
Governor Swope on your various requests, 
the situation prevailing at the present is 
exactly the same as it was when we dis- 
cussed it in your office in Washington in 
February of this year. 

Luis Munoz Marin, the President of the 
Puerto Rican Senate, who confirms or 
rejects appointments made by the Gov- 
ernor, will be in Washington on the 5th 
to confer with Governor Tugwell, and I 
am sure that he will try to incline the 
Governor in favor of his Political Party 
members, in the matter of appointments. 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards, I beg to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
P. RIVERA MARTINEZ.” 

This letter to President Green was dat- 
ed August Ist, 1941. 

Under date of August llth of the 
same year we got a reply from President 
Green which was the key to start opening 
our eyes to know who Doctor Tugwell 
was. Mr. Green knew him better than 
we did What Mr. Green told us in his 
letter still holds good; it was quite a 
prophesy and very shortly after his ap- 
pointment we had the opportunity to 
verify it. Mr. Green expressed to us his 
great regret for his inability to assist us 
on that occasion in our efforts to get re- 
presentation in the Government. 

I hope and trust that 1 am not betray- 
ing Mr. Green’s’ confidence—which 1 
cherish and hold in great esteem—if I 
say to you that in reading Mr. Green’s 
reply I got the impression that no Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor representative in 
Puerto Rico could expect to be considered 
for any Government position by Doctor 
Tugwell. 

That Mr. Green’s words expressed as an 
admonition to us, were prophetic and those 
of a visionary is readily proved as fol- 
lows. The first step taken by Doctor Tug- 
well the day following his inauguration 
as Governor, as vou may read in the 


report of our State Federation of Labor 
as incorporated in the report of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, submitted to you at this con- 
vention, was to suppress the representa- 
tion of organized labor in his cabinet and 
to appoint a lawyer for the position of 
Commissioner of Labor. Then, labor rep- 
resentation was wiped out of every 
Government agency, even members of or- 
ganized labor occupying secondary posi- 
tions had been forced out of their jobs. 

And by the way, may I say to you at 
this time that labor representation has 
beeh quite a tradition in Puerto Rico since 
the first labor laws were adopted in 1912. 

The first Governor inaugurating social 
and labor legislation in Puerto Rico in 
1912, at the request and persistent de- 
mands of our late President Gompers, was 
Colonel Colton. We had at that time the 
Department of Agriculture and Labor. In 
framing our first Organic Act in Congress 
providing for a civil government in Puerto 
Rico, Known as the ‘‘Foraker’s <Act,”’ 
President Gompers had been also instru- 
mental in changing the title and aims of 
the law which was originally intended to 
create a Department of Agriculture alone, 
but no attention had been given to the 
provisions of the law referring to labor, 
approved in 1900, up to 1912. 

We were too weak in strength as a labor 
movement; we could cast no influence to 
force labor legislation to be adopted, and 
under prevailing conditions we had to be 
thankful for not having been wiped out or 
deported from the Island. If we could 
stand conditions as they were at that time 
it was only because of the influence of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Having established our first Bureau of 
Labor in the Department of Agriculture 
and Labor—and this being the first time 
labor was to have an official agency de- 
voted to statistics and to the study of its 
problems—Governor Colton brought to our 
Island from Boston a very competent 
young man by the name of John Clarks 
Bills to teach us how to do the work. 
But he saw to it that the Assistant Chief 
appointed for Mr. Bills’ should be a man 
from our rank and file, a member of a 
Carpenters’ Union affiliated with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America 
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After Mr. Bills’ return to the mainland, 
through the influence of President Gom- 
pers, a man from the rank and file of 
organized labor, Flourney C. Roberts of 
Washington, was appointed Chief of our 
Bureau of Labor. He was a member of 
the Typographical International Union 
and was being employed by the Printing 
Office of the United States Government in 
Washington when drafted by President 
Gompers to come to Puerto Rico. 


After Mr. Roberts left our Island the 
assistant Chief, a member of the Carpen- 
ters’ Union, became the Chief of the 
Bureau, and a shoemaker, a member of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ organiza- 
tion, was appointed his assistant. 

When E. M. Reilly of Kansas was ap- 
pointed Governor of Puerto Rico there 
were changes in this office but a member 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union 
was appointed as Chief of the Bureau of 
Labor, and a tailor was appointed as his 
assistant. 

When Theodore Roosevelt, Junior, was 
appointed Governor of Puerto Rico he de- 
nounced publicly the fact that labor had 
not been given adequate means of repre- 
sentation in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Labor, and his first step was 
to recommend to the Insular Legislature 
the creation of two different divisions 
with equal means, equal rank and equal 
prestige, one to administer labor affairs 
and the other to administer agricultural 
affairs. 

He caused the head of the Department 
to appoint as head of the Division of 
Labor a man from the rank and file, a 
member of the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union. Not being satisfied with 
this step, and responding to the insistent 
demand of our State Federation of Labor, 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt used all his 
influence in Congress to have our Organic 
l.aw amended in February, 1931, so as to 
make our then:Department of Agriculture 
and Labor a Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce and creating the Depart- 
ment of Labor as a new department ex- 
elusively for labor and so that labor 
would have voice in his Cabinet through 
a direct representative of our organized 
labor movement. 

Although lacking personal and intellec- 
tual merits and qualifications, I was of- 


fered the position of Commissioner of 
Labor by Governor Roosevelt. 

I wanted to be free from all official 
entanglements and I refused to accept it. 
The President of our State Federation of 
Labor, Brother Santiago Iglesias, pre- 
vailed upon me to accept it and I still 
refused. I was at that time representinz 
in Puerto Rico, as I do now, the Cigax 
Makers’ International Union, my own 
organization, and I had told Governor 
Roosevelt that, while greatly appreciatin; 
ihe distinetion he intended to vest upon 
me and our labor movement, | neverthe- 
less wanted the Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union to have first call on me at all 
times. He told me nothing, but he flew 
from Puerto Rico to Washington to see 
my then President, Mr. Ornburn. I don’t 
know; I never knew how Governor Roose- 
velt managed to persuade and convince 
my Presiuent. that I should go to that 
position as Commissioner of Labor. But 
1 know that 1 received a letter from Pres 
ident Ornburn, very strongly advising 
that I should accept the position, an: 
stating that the interests of labor will be 
well served by me in that post. It was 
not an order from him, but having been 
trained in the practice of discipline, and 
this suggestion emanating from my very 
cheerful Boss, I felt that I was in duty 
bound to accept. 


Governor Roosevelt cheerfully accepted 
as a condition that, in occupying the posi- 
tion of Commissioner of Labor I was not 
supposed to sever my connections with 
the organized labor movement; that I was 
not supposed to give up my office as Vice- 
President of our State Federation of 
Labor; that I was to continue my organi- 
zation work among the workers, precisely 
in compliance with the organic law of the 
Department of Labor drafted by myself; 
that I would continue to represent our 
International Union in Puerto Rico on a 
dollar-a-year salary, so as to always keep 
my official connection. 


And it was under these conditions that 
! accepted the position of Commissioner of 
Labor which I held for ten years. All the 
Governors under whom I served were 
aware of these facts. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and Fellow Dele- 
gates, you might ask me what is the idea 
of bringing in this story and the names 
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of people serving for years in official 


labor agencies in Puerto Rico. 

My answer is this: Only to show and 
to prove to you that organized labor rep- 
resentation in the Insular Government of 
Puerto Rico has been quite a tradition 
since the inception of this institution and 
up to the very hour when Doctor Tugwell 
became Governor of our Island. 


And also to prove that the sad and 
poor glory of destroying that tradition 
had been reserved by destiny for one of 
your most conspicuous and liberal fellow 
citizens, the Honorable Rexford Guy 
Tugwell whose removal as Governor of 
Puerto Rico we are demanding in Resolu- 
tion No. 36. 


I want to direct your attention to the 
fact that even in the most crucial times 
confroned by organized labor of Puerto 
Rico in 1915. with many tragedies, dozens 
of people killed by the police, scores per- 
secuted by official brutality and hundreds 
railroaded to jail, being Governor of the 
Island another doctor named Arthur 
Yager—who was so hostile to labor that 
he threatened to deport from the Island 
Anthony McAndrew of the Tobacco Work- 
ers’ International Union, and Peter Brady 
of New York, if they insisted in carrying 
out the mission of investigating conditions 
in the Island, a mission to which they had 
been appointed by President Gompers 
Doctor Yager consented to the appoint- 
ment of Flourney C. Roberts recommend- 
ed by President Gompers. 

So even under such circumstances Doc- 
tor Yager did not deprive organized labor 
of the representation it was entitled to. 


Although civil defense in Puerto Rico 
with an appropriation of $600,000 amounts 
to nothing, organized labor has no official 
representation and no participation in it 


Except for a few members we have in 
the Selective Service Boards, due to the 
efforts of Frank P. Fenton, our Director 
of organization acting in behalf and in 
the name of President Green, we have no 
representation at all in civil or war af- 
fairs. 


If you gentlemen have taken the trouble 
to go over our resolution you know now, 
I am sure, of some other things done in 
our Island by Doctor Tugwell which my 
limited time will not permit me to reneat 


to you while 


tion. 


addressing this conven- 


He has created in our Island a very ex- 
pensive, ,luxurious, may I say, super- 
government. Realizing that our Organic 
Act prohibits the creation of new depart- 
ments—ours are education, interior, fin- 
ance, labor, sanitation, justice, and agri- 
culture and commerce—he has created 
under the names of Boards, Commissions 
and Authorities a super-structure which in 
authority is above the Heads of the De- 
partments created by the Organic Act, 
and which ultimately will ruin our Island. 
In this way he has evaded the provisions 
of our Organic Act. These positions have 
been unnecessarily created for scholars, 
men with degrees, Certified Intellectuals. 


For his own political benefit, for his 
own publicity here and there, and to check 
and censor anything that could be publicly 
stated by any Cabinet member, he has 
established under a so-called Press Co- 
ordinator a Bureau in the Executive Man- 
sion, for which our people have to pay 
over $20,000 a year, and no member of 
the Cabinet, or official of any Department 
is permitted to make any statement for 
the public unless it is made through that 
Bureau, where such statement is checked 
and censored. No Governor in Puerto 
Rico ever had such a thing. In his efforts 
against the free press, Justices of some 
of the District Courts of the Island, who 
are supposed to be impartial, were in- 
duced to sign a protest against the daily 
paper “El Mundo,’’ appealing to the 
people to boycott this leading newspaper, 
the only independent paper we have, for 
the serious crime committed by this brave 
organ of opinion in giving expression to 
the protests of the people when Doctor 
Tugwell intended to hold the positions of 
Chancellor and Governor at the 
time. 


sam 


Other Justices of the District Courts 
were brave enough to refuse to sign that 
action of boycott against the press. 


To counteract our protest a manufacture 
of indorsements has been established. A 
considerable number of Government em- 
ployees has been used for over six months 
visiting all the employees in all sections 
of the Island and collecting signatures for 

manufactured indorsements In 
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those indorsements the name of President 
Roosevelt is mingled with that of Dr. 
Tugwell in a way that pretends to be 
smart, to give to some people the wrong 
impression that they are indorsing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his program. 

And when people in Government employ, 
discovering the trick, have refused to sign, 
they have been threatened and persecuted 
and those in authority over them have 
made conditions so miserable for them 
that they had to vacate the place. 





In many instances school teachers have 
been used to get the signatures of poor 
kids to such indorsements, so that they 
can present as many indorsements as pos- 
sible to the President. 


This practice has been publicly de- 
nounced in the press in Puerto Rico. 


While all this is going on, we are run- 
ning to complete ruin. We have still a 
population of nearly 200,000 children of 
school age who can get no school accom- 
modation because of our lack of financial 
means and lack of school facilities. We 
have some other big problems to tackle. 
Unemployment is spread throughout the 
Island. We have no war industries at 
all to absorb our unemployed people. We 


have no shipping facilities to export our, 


products: sugar, tobacco, rum, coffee, 
fruits, etc. While it is difficult here to 
get a lump of sugar for a cup of coffee 
we have in our Island more than 60,000 
tons of sugar that has not been sold and 
which we can't bring to this country. 
Lack of shipping facilities is responsible 
for us having over 14,000 women tobacco 
strippers unemployed since May of this 
year when they were supposed to start. 


The needlework industry which in years 
past employed over 70,000 women, in spite 
of the unfair competition from China an 
the Philippines flooding this market, an4 
which we had to confront, is practically 
dead now when there is no such compe- 
tition from those places. 


Hundreds of sewing machines that 
could be used for making uniforms or 
underwear for the army, nurses and other 
military purposes, are totally idle and 
getting rusty. 


The manufacture of gloves, which could 
be one of the best lines now that no gloves 


ire imported from France and Italy, is 
ilso dead in Puerto Rico. 

Our rum industry, which became one 
of the most important for the income de- 
rived from it by our Government, has 
been hampered. We can get no bottles 
and space for shipping this product is 
too limited. 

Our citrus fruit industry, grapefruits 
and pineapples, is definitely destroyed and 
the fields abandoned, the owners losing 
everything. Lack of shipping facilities is 
also responsible for that. We could not 
even develop the canning industry; tin- 
plate could not be obtained and most of 
the fruits have been left to rot on the 
trees. 


Our longshoremen and dock workers are 
idle most of the time. Very few steamers, 
if any, come to our ports. We have not 
seen butter or onions or many other pro- 
ducts in two months. I don’t speak of 
meat because labor never had such a thing 
in Puerto Rico. 


There has been created by Insular laws 
some official apparatus called ‘‘Supplies 
and Prices Commissions,’’ or something 
like that, to prevent inflation in prices, 
but still we have been paying as much 
as 36 cents a pound of salted codfish, 22 
and 25 cents for a pound of Irish pota- 
toes, and similarly high prices for most 
of the foodstuffs we consume. 


We are not Pearl Harbor, nor the 
Philippine Islands. We are only 1,380 
miles from New York and a little less 
from Miami. A steamer from San Juan 
to New ‘York would take only a little 
over three days, and a plane from San 
Juan to Miami takes only 7 hours and if 
it is a stratospheric plane it will take 
5 hours. And still our ordinary mail is 
taking, in many instances, as much as 60 
days to get from San Juan to Wash- 
ington. 


The price fixed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in charge of 
the administration of the sugar laws, for 
the sugar we produce, has been very low. 
So we are not in a position to demand 
better wages for over 120,000 workers in 
the sugar industry comprised in our col- 
lective agreement, and who ought to be 
receiving at this time at least twice as 
much as they were last year to make up 
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something of the big reduction in the pur 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Our construction work has totally 
ceased. We can get no construction ma- 
terials from the United States, and so on 
and so forth. 

Our agriculture is vitally affected too, 
since we cannot get fertilizers. 

And it is to tackle these problems and 
others not mentioned here that we must 
have a Governor in Puerto Rico, not a 
biassed politician siding with our oppon- 
ents against organized labor. 

In conclusion, fellow delegates, let me 
remind you very briefly what we state in 
our resolution. Doctor Tugwell’s preju- 
dices and hostility against organized labor 
have been such that he has permitted 
Government officials to be the leaders in 
the agitation campaign conducted to force 
out on a political strike our members 
working under our collective agreement. 

In discussing all the troubles created by 
his Government agitators, he went so far 
as to ask the President of our State Fed- 
eration of Labor this: ‘‘Don’t you think 
there are other organizations of labor 
more progressive than the American Fed- 
eration of Labor?” 

He meant the C. I. O. because he was 
under the impression that the group he 


Was supporting was affiliated to the 
Cc. I. O. until Mr. Murray made it clear 
to the press in Washington that there 


was no such affiliation and that he had 
nothing to do with the agitators support- 
ed by Doctor Tugwell. But still, he con- 
tinued to support the same group and 
many of them wore rewarded with posi- 
tions in the Insular Department of Labor. 


When Doctor Tugwell put that question 
to me, being conscious of all that labor 
is, represents and has achieved in Puerto 
Rico, is due to the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, I understood 
his question to be provocation and insult 
to our institution. 


Now you have before you a part, and 
only a small part, of this episode of our 
struggles in Puerto Rico. 


We are about two million of 
American citizens living on a _ small 
area of 3,600 square miles. We gave our 
contribution as any other Estate did to 
World War No. 1. 


loyal 
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We are giving and ready to continue to 
give to this World War No. 2 all the best 
we have. We have registered according 
to the Selective Service laws over 400,000 
men of the ages provided by law, although 
this Selective Service Law proved un- 
necessary in Puerto Rico because we fill- 
ed our quota voluntarily, and we will fill 
all quotas that might be demanded in the 
same way to defend your flag, which is 
ours, and to defeat all the totalitarian 
governments combined. Our boys are 
anxious to go wherever duty might 
assign them. We have no slackers in 
our country, we have no such thing as 
Quislings. We are humble and simple 
Americans who firmly believe in the insi- 
tutions that have brought us liberty and 
freedom. 

We are located in a place that might 
well be translated as the link of the 
Americas. From the standpoint of strat- 
egy we are a very important place al- 
though in territorial size we might be 
considered very insignificant by you. 

I know you have here big problems to 
solve and that national problems are first. 
But for God’s sake, don’t neglect us so 
much. Give us a little thought and a 
little consideration and then, too, a little 
action. 


tive us, your Latin brother,—Puertuo 
Rico—a helping hand; I tell you we need 
it, and we deserve it. We want to win the 
war; it is our war. But why should we 
have two wars, one abroad and the other 
one at home? 


Now a last word to you on another 
topic to bring this address to an end. 


We have been listening most attentively 
to the various eloquent speakers, labor 
and Government officials, who addressed 
this Convention and told us about the 
wonderful things the United States, 
Canada, and England are doing to win 
this war. And there is no question that 
all these countries are doing their utmost. 


I claim that we, the United States of 
America, not only because of our ample 
resources, our generosity, our love and 
passion for freedom and liberty, and our 
emergency and war laws, such as the 
lease-lend law and others, are perhaps 
carrying upon our shoulders the world’s 
burden, an obligation that we voluntarily 
and spontaneously accepted to destroy 
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to free other countries and to 


tyranny, 
secure a permanent and effective peace 


for others and for ourselves. But, in 
speaking of the countries that have joined 
in this humanitarian and holy crusade 
against the wanton hordes of brutal bar- 
barism that would destroy all vestiges of 
humanism, Christianity and civilization, 
we seem to forget that it is not only 
England, the United States and Canada 
that are engaged in this holy cause of 
civilization. We give to the world the 
wrong impression, as if we do not yet 
know that Mexico, one of the two big 
Republics of the North; and Cuba, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, the three 
Island Nations of the Caribbean; and 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador and Panama, the six 
Republics included in Central America; 
and Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela and Uruguay, 
eight of the ten Republics of South Ameri- 
ca, have also declared war against the 
totalitarian governments, and that per- 
haps the smallest of them, Costa Rica, 
did so before the United States of America 
did. 


And we seem to forget, or to be un- 
aware, that the Nazi and Fascist propa- 
ganda in many of these places where 
Naziism was very influential in business 
and all kinds of enterprises, had to be 
fought strongly by the working masses 
and liberal-minded people, sometimes 
physically with all kinds of weapons on 
the barricaded streets, to force the govern- 
ment to declare war against Naziism, as 
is being actually done in Argentina and 
Chile. 


All these nations are willing to partici- 


pate. They have offered and volunteered 
their limited means to the war effort; 
their old wooden ships, their tankers, 


their manpower. 

And yet, not the slightest mention has 
been made of these 19 Nations of North, 
South and Central America and the Carib- 
bean. 


I feel it has been an oversight on our 
part. I feel such an omission does not 
help in the establishment of the ‘‘good 
neighbor policy’’. Such an attitude would 
be justified if we were writing a chapter 
for that book entitled: ‘‘How to Lose 
Friends and Alienate People.’’ But I am 
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satisfied that is not the way our organized 
labor movement feels about these Nations 
and our fellow workers south of the Rio 
Grande. 

We must correct that omission. A for- 
mal declaration should promptly come. 
and I hope it will come, from our Com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations 
that will put us in the proper place we 
should occupy before these countries and 
which will prevent the totalitarian gov- 
ernments making political capital among 
these countries at our expense. 

Do not forget, fellow delegates, what 
the psychological effect would be among 
these people if this is not done. 

I have no quarrel, 
kick about. 


I have nothing to 
I am an American just as 
you are. Congress so decided since 1917. 
But I do belong to the same race the 
people of all these nations belong to, and 
I happen to know something of these 
countries and these people, and also of 
their culture and their customs, their vices 
and virtues. They have splendid virtues 
and their shortcomings are those of all 
other people in the world. 


But our race is most sentimental and 
quite emotional. And because of that 
they would resent that omission more than 
a direct slap on their faces. 

And as an American citizen by birth, 
by law, and by will, I am ready to do all 
in my power to bring about real under- 
standing and brotherhood among all the 
workers and Nations of all our Americas. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s 
report was carried. 


The committee reported jointly upon Re- 
solution Nos. 10, 12 and 13 as follows: 


Race Discrimination 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegates A. 
Philip Randolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

WHEREAS, The victory of the United 


Nations in this global war against the 
Axis Powers depends upon national unity 


and since national unity cannot exist if 
there is discrimination against persons 
on account of race, color, religion or 


national origin, and because this war has 
its roots in a mythical racial superiority 
advccated in ‘‘Mein Kampf’’ of Adolph 
Hitler; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 


sixty-second 
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convention of the A. F. of L. go on rec- 
ord as condemning all the forms of dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, 
religion or national origin as being in- 
consistent with the fight of the United 
Nations for a free world and also consti- 
tuting the basis of Fascism which is the 
mortal enemy of a free trade union move- 
ment and of the democratic way of life. 


Trade Union Committee to Abolish 
Discrimination on Account of 
Race, Color, Religion or 
National Origin 
Resolution No. 12—By Delegates A. 


Philip Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


tandolph, 


WHEREAS, It is necessary that the 
complete manpower of the nation be mob- 
ilized for use in the armed forces and 
defense industries for the victory of the 
United Nations and since discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion, or 
national origin is a bar to this effort; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. set up a 
minorities committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various minority groups 
in the A. F. of L. such as Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics and others for the purpose of 





thoroughly exploring the question of dis- 
crimination practiced against minority 
sroups by unions affiliated with the 


A. F. of L. and various industries with 
a view to mapping out plans and making 
recommendations to the Executive Coun- 
cil and subsequent conventions, to abolish 
these forms of discrimination as_ being 
against sound trade union principles and 
giving aid and comfort to Fascism in 
ica, and be it further 
SSOLVED, That the President of the 
A. F. of L. be authorized, in cooperation 
with the Executive Council, to set up a 
minorities committee on discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, to investigate various forms 
and cases of discrimination that may be 
presented to it, or that may come to its 
attention in any way, and that funds be 
provided for transportation and _steno- 
graphie services and other incidental ex- 
penses to the carrying out of the purposes 
of this resolution of the complete abolition 
of discrimination in unions affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., and be it further 
RESOLVED, That this committee plan 
a systematic educational program among 
the members and officials of the A. F. 
of L. for the enlightenment of the work- 
ers on the necessity and value of unity 
in the labor movement without regard to 
race, color, religion or national origin. 


Racial Equality 


Resolution No 13—Ry 








Delegates A. 


Philip tandolph, Milton P. Webster, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The present world war is 
largely due to vicious and fallacious con- 
cepts of racial superiority and since there 
can be no peace in the world so long as 
one billion and seven-hundred millions of 
peopies of color throughout the world are 
looked upon as inferior and treated as 
vassals and slaves such as obtains in 
Africa, India, China and the isles of the 
sea; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-second 
convention of the A. F. of L. go on record 
as supporting the principles of racial 
equality as essential to national unity and 
the unity of the darker peoples back of 
the fight of the United Nations to put an 
end toward aggression and that this 
principle of racial equality be duly recog- 
nized and accepted as a basic factor in 
the reorganization of the world at the 
peace table when the war ends. 

In connection with the subject of race 
discrimination your committee has con- 
sidered Resolutions Nos. 10, 12, and 13, all 
of which deal with one or more phases of 


race discrimination. 





The American Federation of Labor, at 
every convention where the subject has 
been introduced, has vigorously and un- 
equivocally, declared against race dis- 
crimination — any discrimination because 
of race, color, religion or national origin. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
been the outstanding organization in the 
United States and Canada to make such 
declaration, and to further the interests 
of the colored race. 


It is unfortunately true that because of 
geographical situation and other reasons, 
there still remains a degree of discrimina- 
tion, not only against the colored race, 
but against other groups, because of their 
racial origin; but we have no hesitancy 
in comparing the record of the American 
Federation of Labor on the question of 
race discrimination with the activites of 
any other organization in the United 
States and Canada. 


It was the American Federation of 
Labor which pioneered the organization 
of the colored people. Experience has led 
us to believe that the most effective way 
of eliminating race discrimination is the 
education of the trade union movement 
and of the public. Without this educa- 
tion the progress which has been made in 
organizing the colored men in North 
America would not have made the pro- 
gress which it has. We are doubtful 
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whether any other method qhan the edu- 
cational one can make the p. ogress which 
is necessary, for experience has been that 
where compulsory methods are applied, 
prejudices are increased instead of dim- 
inished. 

Your committee voices its approval of 
the recent Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent intended to accomplish the praise- 
worthy elimination of racial distinction 
between the wage earners and the citizens 
of the United States. 

Your cominittee therefore recommends 
the adoption of this statement in lieu of 
separate action on the resolutions pre- 
sented. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 

Delegate Randolph, Sleeping Car Port- 
ers: Mr. Chairman and delegates to the 
convention, I want particularly to discuss 
the resolution suggesting the creating of 
a committee, a Minorities Committee, for 
the purpose of exploring the question of 
race discrimination in order that we may 
ascertan the extent of racial discrimina- 
tion, the forms and manifestations of racial 
discrimination and their general influences 
and effects. This resolution calls for the 
systematic conducting of a campaign of 
education through this machinery of a 
Minorities Committee. The suggestion of 
a campaign of education is based upon 
the theory that racial discrimination 
arises out of ignorance and fear. Were it 
possible for the workers and also their 
leaders to know something about the 
origin and basis of race discrimination 
they would not so readily lend themselves 
to it. 





For instance, in the South, the South 
is the No. 1 economic problem of America. 
The South is culturally and educationally 
and economically and politically the most 
backward section of America. Why is 
this? The reason for this is that one- 
third of the population of the South, the 
Negro workers, are exploited and  op- 
pressed, not only by the monopolistic 
capitalist interests, but by an alliance of 
misinformed and ignorant workers, who 
with the employers, have made a virtue 
and a career of being white. The ordin- 
ary poverty stricken, uninformed workers 
has been made to believe that there is 


some special virtue in being white. As 
a result of the conflict between the black 
and white workers over this imaginary 
question of superiority of race, they are 
unable to get together and form powerful 
trade unions. Because of the division on 
race the workers’ movements of the South 
are weakened, and since they are weak- 
ened the employers are able to oppress 
and repress them, thereby paying them 
low wages and providing them worse 
working conditions and longer hours of 
work than exists in any other section of 
the country. In other words, the white 
workers of the South are down economi- 
cally and organizationally because they 
are trying to keep the black workers 
down. They can’t get up because they 
won’t permit the black workers to get up. 

This is the result and the consequence 
of ignorance and fear. The workers have 
had the idea that if they extend demo- 
cratic rights, equality of opportunity to 
the black workers they will, ipso facto, 
reduce and minimize their opportunities 
in the general southern community. We 
all know that is wrong, unsound, falla- 
cious, but until this information becomes 
a part of the thinking of the workers 
they still will act upon that idea. 


Now discrimination against the Negro 
workers in the Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor falls into 
four categories. One is that you have a 
number of Unions, about fifteen or twenty, 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor that have color clauses in their 
constitution, or ritualistic provisions 
against the membership of Negro workers. 
For instance, the Boiler Makers’ Union, 
the International Machinists’ Association, 
and practically every Union which is a 
part of the Department of Railway Em- 
ployees of the American Federation of 
Labor has a color clause or ritualistic 
provision against the membership of 
.egro workers. Then in addition to that 
you have Unions that do not have color 
provisions in the constitution, but by 
practice and custom, do not permit Negro 
workers to join. These unions are, for 
instance, the Electrical Workers, the 
Plumbers, the Pipe Fitters. When work- 
ers go to those Unions for membership, 
when Negro workers go to them to join 
there is nothing in the Constitution that 
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says no, you can’t join, but they have a 
policy of not permitting Negro workers 
to join. They have some provisions that 
some of the members must suggest or 
recommend members for membership, and 
of course the Negro worker is never 
recommended. 


Then w have Unions connected with 
the American Federation of Labor that 
permit Negro workers to join, but some 
of their Locals deny Negro workers the 
right of membership and also use their 
power to prevent these Negro workers 
from securing employment. For instance, 
the Carpenters’ Union accepts Negro 
workers as members, but the Carpenters’ 
Local in San Antonio, Texas, not only 
Negroes the right to become 
members, but threatened to strike on the 
housing project which was in the interests 
of Negro tenants if there was any effort 
to compel them to accept Negro workers 
or to put Negro workers on the job. 


refuses 


In St. Louis there were International 
Unions that had Locals and some of these 
International Unions accept Negro work- 
ers as members, but their Locals in St. 
Louis will not accept Negro workers and 
also negotiate closed shop contracts that 
prevent Negro workers from even secur- 
ing employment. 


Then you have another category of 
discrimination. We have unions that have 
color clauses in their constitution but 
they organize what are known as auxil- 


iaries, which Negroes are permitted to 
join. The auxiliary form of organization 


is undemocratic and serves to disfran- 
chise the worker. For instance, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has a 
clause in its constitution denying Negroes 
the right to join, but it creates auxiliary 
Locals. In these auxiliary unions the 
Negro workers pay a certain per capita 
tax, along with the white workers, but 
they have no right to send a representa- 
tive or a delegate to the International 
Convention of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. They have no voice or vote in 
the formulation of policies and the de- 
termination of the general machinery of 
the organization. In other words, it is a 
form of taxation without representation. 


Now, the question may be raised as to 


the necessity of this committee. If there 
is no necessity for this committee then it 
ought not to be created. If there is 
necessity for this committee then it ought 
to be created. How can we find out 
whether there is necessity? You can only 
determine that by searching for conditions 
that this resolution is designed to re- 
move. These conditions are discriminatory 
practices. Now, for instance, only recently 
in Portland, Oregon, 30 Negro workers 
were imported from New York to Port- 
land to work. Nineteen of these workers 
were skilled men. They had experience as 
welders and as all different sorts of mech- 
anics. When those workers arrived in 
Portland one of the union representatives 
boarded the train and reclassified those 
Negro workers, and put them all in the 
category of laborers. Now, the laborers 
in the Henry J. Kaiser Shipbuilding Yards 
received 95 cents an hour, but the welders 
and other mechanics received a higher 
rate. The Secretary of Local 72 of the 
Boiler Makers, Shipbuilders, Iron Work- 
ers and Helpers Organization read the 
riot Act to the Negro workers who had 
come all the way from New York to Port- 
land for jobs, for jobs that had a higher 
differential in pay than the laborers be- 
cause of skill. 


Now, we listened here yesterday and to- 
day to many grand and splendid speeches 
about democracy. As a matter of fact, if 
a man from Mars had dropped in on this 
convention and listened to the oratory 
about democracy he would have come to 
the conclusion that most of the people who 
are making these speeches really believe 
in democracy; but if he had examined the 
situation closer and found out that some 
of the men that were making those 
speeches were members and representa- 
tives of organizations that deny workers 
membership in those organizations, not 
because of lack of competency, not because 
of lack of skill, not because of lack of 
character, but merely because they were 
black, certainly he would come to the 
conclusion that these speeches all about 
democracy were pure baloney. We had, 
for instance, a statement made here by 
Brother MacGowan yesterday to the effect 
that if there was anything in the shipping 
yard that tended to increase the number 
of days necessary for putting out a ship 
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that that borders on sabotage or treason. 
I agree with him, but I want to ask how 
he classifies race prejudice? How does he 
classify racial discrimination which de- 
finitely limits the manpower available for 
use in the shipping yards? Certainly any 
institution, any agency, whose practices 
and policies and customs now limit the 
manpower that may be available for pro- 
duction of ships, of munitions of any kind, 
certainly that borders upon treason and it 
represents sabotage of the war effort and 
of the victory of the United Nations. 


Now, my friends, certainly no one can 
contend that any union that denies a 
worker membership in it merely because 
of race is not sabotaging the war, is not 
sabotaging the program of the United 
Nations; but yet you have unions con- 
nected with the Federation that openly say 
that you can’t become a member of the 
organization. Now, we men get up and 
talk about democracy and about the demo- 
cratic processes, as was done by the 
representatives of the Machinists and the 
Boiler Makers and other groups, and then 
the Negro workers come to them for mem- 
bership in their union and they say, ‘‘You 
can’t become a member until you get a 
job.’” And when the Negro goes to the 
employer and asks for a job the employer 
says, ‘‘No, you cannot get a job unless 
you get a union card.’’ There this Negro 
worker is between two forces, both of 
which are against him. He can't get 
work unless he has a union card and he 
can’t get a union card unless he has 
work. This is the condition in which the 
Negro worker finds himself. 


Now, the American Federation of Labor 
takes the position that this is a federated 
body; the International Unions are au- 
tonomous. We have no power to compel 
the International Unions to admit anyone 
as a member in them. Well, now, you 
cannot expect a Negro worker to under- 
stand that. You can’t expect even the 
public to see that point. As a matter of 
fact, it is recognized as a dodge. It is 
recognized as a refuge in a smoke screen 
where we don’t have the moral courage 
to face the issue. I am definitely able 
here to state that the American Federation 
of Labor has never faced this question 
on racial discrimination with any measure 
of moral courage. We have adopted 


resolutions and find proclamations have 
been made, splendid declarations have 
been issued, but they have amounted to 
nothing. They have been mere lip ser- 
vice on the question of discrin mation in 
this great organization. Therefore, the 
American Federation of Labor faces a 
moral challenge. 


Something should be done about thi: 
thing now. We have suggested a concrete, 
tangible and practical method, and that is 
this committee that we wanted to have 
created in order that it might explore 
this question and then set up adequat: 
machinery to carry on a program of 
education. That has been rejected by the 
Resolutions Committee. Of course, 1 was 
not really surprised, because unfor- 
tunately it seems that our Resolution 
Committee never learns anything about 
the question of race and never forgets 
anything about it. As a matter of fact, 
at this time in our world history when 
race plays so great a part in the deter- 
mination of international affairs, it is un- 
fortunate, it is pitiful, that a committe« 
which really sets down the policy of this 
Federation does not have the broadness 
of vision to see that unless this question 
is fundamentaily met, realistically dealt 
with some degree of courage, there neve! 
will be any peace in the world, there neve! 
will be any peace in the labor movement 
of America. 


Now, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Ca 
Porters has organized a powerful Inter- 
national Union which demonstrates th: 
adaptability and the capability of 
Negroes for organized labor action. You 
have hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
in the American Federation of Labor now 
I would estimate that there are from 
250,000 to 300,000 Negroes in the American 
Federation of Labor, but you have only 
two delegates here at this convention 
They are from the Sleeping Car Porters’ 
Union. Why? There are thousands of 
Negro workers in the other International 
Unions but these unions never send 
delegate to this convention. My friends 
it is based upon the fallacy, it is based 
upon the false position, it is based upon 
the lack of information as to the relation- 
ship between peoples different in color. 


Today we are facing a situation when 
the world itself is in flames. largely be- 
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cause of this doctrine of racial suprem- 
acy of the white race and of the inferion 
ity of the peoples of color. All of th< 
struggles in the _ past, international 
struggles, have been around an attempt 
on the part of Europeans and white-power 
nations to vrab the land and natural re 
sources of the peoples of Africa, India, 
and China, and the isles of the sea. W: 
all know that Hitler himself built up 
Kascism around the persecution of the 
Jews, and the same thing can happen here 
in America. So long as any form of dis- 
crimination exists, whether it be racial, 
religious or national, it constitutes the 
grounds in which the seeds of Fascism may 
be sown, and just as the Nazi party broke 
down the social democracy in Germany, 
overthrew Abe republic as the result of 
the accumulative power built up by the 
leader of the Nazi party, Hitler, the same 


thing may happen here in America, be- 
cause you have the fertile ground for 
sowing the seed of Fascism. 


We have, for instance, the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. We have a number of organiza- 
tions that definitely and openly. state 
their opposition and condemnation of the 
Jews. We have organizations that con- 
demn the Catholics. You very well re- 
member when Al Smith ran for President 
Al Smith was one of the most democratic 
men in America. He was loved by every- 
body, but Al Smith met the most bitte: 
persecution, opposition and propaganda 
that any man has ever met who ran or 
public life in this country. They stated 
that, “‘If Al Smith wins the Pope will 


move to Washington and go into the 
White House.’’ That was the kind of 
propaganda that was carried on against 





him, because he was a Catholic. 


You who have read anything about 
American history know about the Know- 
Nothing Party, a _ political organization 
committed to the program of persecution 
of the Catholics. 


Now, we have that situation here with 
respect to the Negroes. The Negroes are 
the victims of a persecution, but they 
will transfer this persecution from the 
Negroes to the Jews to the Catholics anu 
to the Recently in 
the reactionary Senators and 
men introduced 50 bills for the 
of stripping labor of its rights 


workers. Congress 
Congress 
purpose 


emascu 
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lating the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, and throwing back labor from its 
present position and destroying our labor 
and social gains. 


My friends, when this war is over you 
are going to meet a situation far different 
from that ever witnessed in this country, 
whether the Axis powers or the United 
Nations win. You are going to have a 
trend toward conservative policies in the 
nation, and the only hope of the workers, 
the only hope of even the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is that it adopt a policy 
embracing all of the workers, regardless 
of race, creed, or color. 

You know that the German trade move- 
ment was the most powerful movement 
in the world, absolutely more extensive 
and with a basic philosophy and under- 
standing of the practices and policies and 
programs of the organized workers. But 
there is no trade union movement in 
Germany now, no free trade union move- 
ment. It is gone. It is destroyed. What 
has happened in Germany can happen 
here in America. 


The National Manufacturers Association 
and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce have never accepted the principle 
of collective bargaining for the workers. 
You know that, and consequently these 
agencies will use any point, they will use 
any particular situation in order to work 
up sentiment, in order to work up hy- 
steria that may break the morale of the 
workers of America and set them back 
a hundred years. 


And so, my friends, the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters raises the ques- 
tion before you not alone for the benefit 
of the Negro workers, but for the benefit 
of organized labor, for the safety and 
salvation of the workers, and for the 
preservation of our democratic processes. 
It is not enough for you to get up on this 
floor and say, ‘‘We stand for democracy 
and freedom; we stand for the brother- 
hood of man; we stand for the spirit of 
tolerance, and we want to see that the 
principle of free speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, the right of 
petition, of trial by jury, freedom of wor- 
ship—we want to see those freedoms pre- 


served.”’ 


It is all right. my friends, to get up on 
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the floor and make those splendid state- 
ments, but they don’t mean anything un- 
less you practice them. That is the posi- 
tion of the Negro workers today. The 
Negro workers may be the means of sav- 
ing America from the flames of Fascism, 
because the Negro people are dedicated 
and consecrated to the cause of de- 
mocracy. We know that no men of 
authority in the world, regardless of 
color, can ever expect to make progress, 
can ever expect to take their places 
among the peoples of advancement and 
enlightenment, except under the demo- 
cratic system. 

Therefore, the Negroes know already 
the meaning of Fascism; the Negroes 
know already the force of a national race 
prejudice. The Negro knows already 
something about the victimization of a 
people, because of the fallacy hailed by 
others who are committed to the ideals 
of a heterogeneous democratic system. 

And so, we stand upon the principle 
that the American Federation of Labor 
will never be able really to take the posi- 
tion that it is thoroughly democratic un- 
til there is not a_ single organization 
affiliated with it that bars a worker be- 
cause of race, color, 


nationality, or 
religion. 


The hope of the American Federation of 
Labor in serving as the creative and con- 
structive agency of a democratic economy, 
is that it will clean its skirts, clean its 
hands and come into court and say, re- 
gardless of color, religion, nationality, 
creed, or sex of the workers, eligible for 
membership in any Union which is a part 
of this Federation, and that any Inter- 
national Union that hasn’t the spirit of 
democracy, that does not show that it is 
committed to the ideals of a brotherhood 
of man, will be expelled from this Feder- 
ation if it refuses to accept the worker 
merely because of the fact that that 
worker’s pigmentation is more heightened 
than the pigmentation of another worker. 


And that is the only difference between 
the peoples of the world. The peoples of 
India and Africa and China are dark 
merely because of a geographical condi- 
tion. Skill, genius, and color are not the 
monopoly of any race in the world. It is 
the common property of mankind. I can 
point out to you some of the greatest 


scientists of America who are black, some 
of the greatest philosophers of the world 
who are black. Pushkin, the Russian 
poet, was black; and the Dumas, some of 
the greatest writers of literature of 
France, were Negroes. 

So, my friends, this question of racial 
discrimination strikes at the heart of the 
workers, at the heart of democracy, and 
there will be no freedom in this world so 
long as one group of men say, “I am 
white, you are black, and consequently 
because you are black you are not en- 
titled to the privileges and opportunities 
that I enjoy.’”’ 


As long as that spirit persists there will 
be no peace, there will be no brotherhood 
of man, but we will be facing a con- 
flagration even more catastrophic, even 
more disastrous, even more destructive 
than the world war in which we are now 
engaged. 

And so, my fellow delegates, I appeal 
to you that you adopt some machinery to 
deal with this question. President Green, 
Brother Woll, and Brother Frey know 
very well that these declarations do not 
mean a thing so far as actually tting 
discrimination eliminated is conc ~d. 
Right here in Tampa, Florida Negroes 
cannot work as boilermakers, but they 
are boilermakers. 











So, my friends, we want you to do 
something that is positive, something 
that is practical by way of setting up 
some machinery. Of course, I hoped that 
the convention would take some definite 
position on it and not leave it to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. We can’t say that all 
members of the Executive Council are 
our pals, and we know that sometimes 
popular issues find a graveyard in the Ex- 
ecutive Council. But we know that Pre- 
sident Green has some definite convictions 
on this matter. We Know also that the 
International Unions have power and that 


he cannot do everything he wants to do. 


I remember this morning or yesterday 
Brother Harvey Brown said it was a bad 
thing that in an organization you may 
have a monopoly of power in the hands of 
one or two organizations, and that prin- 
ciples may not be given their adequate 
expression and application. Well, my dear 
friends, that same thing may be said with 
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respect to racial discrimination in the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
position the Executive Council takes upon 
these matters. 

You have sitting on the Executive Coun- 
cil men who represent organizations that 
have color clauses in their constitution. 
And so when you call for democracy in 
one respect, we ought to be willing to 
extend it to the other But that 
has not been the and we ought to 
be honest with ourselves, we ought to be 
fair with ourselves and fair with the pub- 
lic. We haven't met this question of race 
discrimination with courage, with spirit, 
and with determination to eliminate it. 
Until we do it we are going to have 
trouble in this country, because the Negro 
people are not going to continue to take 
it. They are determined to fight for 
their rights, regardless of what happens. 


respect. 


ase, 


Upwards of twenty millions of 
cannot be kept down. It doesn't 
any difference, my friends, what they eat 
or what the attitude of the that 
are trying to keep them down is, 20,000,000 
people cannot be kept down. 


people 
make 


people 


And so the Negro people come to you 
because you are a body of workers, you 
are victimized, you exploited. They 
said the National Labor Relations Board 
was not doing the right thing, and yet 
these Unions that say the National Labor 
Relations Board is not doing the right 
thing, these very same Unions are violat- 
ing the principles of the National Labor 
Relations Act, because the basic principle 
of that Act is that every worker shall 
have the right to choose and select his 
bargaining agent. But the Negro worker 
can’t do that. And so, my friends, the 
position taken by these powerful organiza- 
tions with respect to democracy really 
means democracy for themselves and no- 
body else. But the time must come, and 
it must come soon, when the American 
Federation of Labor will take the position 
that they will not tolerate the position of 
any Union in it that says you cannot 
become a member merely because you are 
black. 


are 


President Green: Are there any further 
remarks? 


The question recurs on the motion to 
adopt the committee’s report. All in 
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favor will please say ‘aye.’ 
posed will say ‘‘no.’’ 

The motion 
ordered. 


Those op- 


is carried and it is so 


Race Discrimination in Trade 
Unions 


Resolution No. 
Philip Randolph, 
Brotherhood 


14—By Delegates A. 
Milton P. Webster, 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Millions of American work- 
ers will fight on all fronts throughout the 
world to put down the evil of totalitarian 
slavery that democracy and freedom may 
live in the world and trade union move- 
ments be preserved; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That workers who are now 
in Uncle Sam’s uniform to fight for the 
treedoms and the Atlantic Charter be 
given the freedom and eligibility to join 
any union affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
at the end of the war without regard to 
race, color, religion or national origin 
for one-half the regular joining fee and 
that any international union refusing said 
workers membership now in Uncle Sam’s 
uniform on account of race, color, religion 
or national origin be expelled from the 
A. F. of L. until said worker is permitted 
to join, as a gesture for strengthening 
the cause of national unity now. 


tesolution No. 


one 


14 cover two subjects, 
race discrimination, and secondly, a 
reduced initiation fee of those who have 
had a period of military service. 

Your committee has already dealt with 
the subject of race discrimination, and 
has presented its report on the 
question of reduction of initiation fees. 
It therefore feels no further action is 
required on this resolution. 


also 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
At 5.45 o'clock, p.m. Delegate Bugnia- 
zet, Electrical Workers, moved that the 
rules be suspended and the convention 
remain in session until the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions was completed, 


which he said he understood would take 
about 45 minutes. 


The motion was seconded but was lost 
on being put to vote. 


Announcements 


President Green: Secretary-Treasurer 


Meany for announcements and messages. 
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Secretary-Treasurer Meany: 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following 
messages: 


New York, N. Y. 
October 6, 1942. 
William Green, 
President, A. F. of L., 
Hotel Royal York, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Greetings to you’ and to delegates of the 
62nd Convention of the A. F. of L. We 
greet organized labor in the United States 
and Canada in the name of our organi- 
zation which consists of Jewish Workers 
Trade Unionists, who have contributed 
for many years and are now contributing 
to the development and achievements of 
the labor movement along the lines of 
economic, social and political progress. 
Great is the task of labor today in win- 
ning the war for our country, for democ- 
racy, for the United Nations and social 
progress. Your valiant fight for human 
rights and freedom for the Jews and 
other nationalities where they live, will 
undoubtedly continue. We hope that the 
spirit of your convention, its deliberations 
and decisions will help in every respect in 
the present struggle against all our 
enemies. 


JEWISH SOCIALIST VERBAND, 
175 East Broadway, 
New York City, 
SAUL RIFKIN, Chairman. 
LEVINE SHATZKES. 

Executive Secretary. 





Chicago, IIl., Oct. 13, 1942. 


Wm. Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


I know that the convention and you 
will be pleased to learn of the great 
victory for organized labor by Judge 
Barnes’ decision in the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians’ case. The Judge dis- 
agreed with Arnold on every point he 
advanced. On the other hand he said 
that he had read the briefs and conten- 
tions of counsel for the Musicians’ Union 
and that he agreed with my presentation 
on every aspect of the case. He accepted 
the legal principle that workers cannot 
be enslaved and forced to work against 
their will and that the right to strike 
against oppressive conditions or against 
labor displacing devices was a constitu- 
tionally guaranteed right which could not 
be invaded or destroyed by any peculiar 
notion of economics harbored by Mr. 
Arnold. When I arose to reply to Mr. 
Arnold’s argument the Judge said that 
the brief for the Union was so complete 
and accurate as to the law and so abso- 
lutely convincing that he was deciding the 
ease for the Musicians’ Union on these 
briefs and that further oral argument on 
my part wasn’t even necessary. I hop: 


you will pardon this long, discoursive 
telegram, but I thought that the conven- 
tion being now in session you may desire 
to convey to them the message that a 
federal court has, in most clear and 
forceful terms, judicially decided that the 
right to strike remains inviolate with the 
workers in a free democratic country. 
President Petrillo has asked me to express 
his gratefulness to you and the delegates 
assembled for the expressions of confi- 
dence continued in the report adopted last 
week dealing with this case. It was a 
magnificent prelude to the great decision 
rendered by Judge Barnes. With great 
respect to the delegates and to you, | am 
JOSEPH A. PADWAY, 
General Counsel, 


American Federation of Labor. 


New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 13, 1942. 
David Dubinsky, 
President I. L. G. W. U., 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


The Italian American Labor Council is 
overjoyed about the decision exempting 
Italians in America from enemy alien 
classification. The decision was made by 
Attorney-General Biddle, with the specific 
approval of President Roosevelt and was 
announced in New York last night. This 
is the first real battle which the United 
States has won on the decisive front of 
psychological warfare. It will also bene- 
fit hundreds of thousands of loyal union 
workers, and it is the first step toward 
rewarding the loyalty of all other workers 
who today are classed as enemy aliens. 
By Biddle’s announcement America has 
served notice that our democrary is at 
war against tyrants and not against in- 
nocent people. May I respectfully suggest 
that the American Federation of Labor 
convention approve action of our Com- 
mander-in-Chief and President upon this 
victory we have achieved for America and 
democracy. Biddle’s announcement is 
also a victory for the I. L. G. W. U. 

Luigi Antonini, 
President, Italian Labor 
Council. 


President Green: On behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor may I ex- 
press our approval of the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in this particular case. It 
seems to us most fitting and appropriate, 
because we know there are many thou- 
sands, perhaps millions of loyal Italians 
in the United States who are devoted to 
the principles of democracy and freedom 
and liberty as represented by the United 
States Government. They have no sym- 
pathy in any way, shape, or form with 
the Fascist attitude of the dictator who 
rules their own country abroad. 


I repeat again our hearty approval of 
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this fine action taken by the President of 
the United States 


Announcements 


Secretary Meany: This evening over 
the house radio system, transcriptions of 
the outstanding radio show ‘‘Curtain 
America’’, will be replayed, beginning at 
10.15 o’clock. 


This program, sponsored by the Team- 
sters Union in the eleven Western States, 
has been given a twelve plus rating and 
is one of the most popular on the air in 


the western section of the United States. 


This is not a labor talk but a 
dedicated to labor’s efforts and the 
in the armed forces of the nation. 


show 
men 
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Tune in your room radios at 10.15 to 


11.15 o’clock tonight. 


Chairman Jenoves, of the Local Com 
mittee on Arrangements, announced that 
a tour of Lever Brothers, a large manu- 
facturing concern which specializes in the 
making of all kinds of soaps, perfumes, 
and toilet articles, had been ar- 
ranged for the ladies on Wednesday after- 
noon, cars leaving the York Street en- 
trance of the Royal York Hotel at 1.30 
o’clock, and a luncheon to be served at 
the plant. He asked the delegates to 
convey the message to their women folk. 


other 


At 6.00 o’clock, p.m. the convention was 
adjourned to 9.30 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, October 14th, 


Xl 
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EIGHTH DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, October 14, 1942 


The convention was called to order at 
9.45 o’clock by President Green. 

President Green: The Reverend Dr. 
H. R. Hunt, Rector of St. John’s Anglican 
Church, will pronounce the invocation 
this morning. Dr. Hunt. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. H. R. Hunt, Rector, St. John’s 
Anglican Church, West Toronto.) 


Almighty Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth, in Whom we live and move_and 
have our being, accept, we beseech Thee, 
our thanksgiving and praise for all Thy 
blessings graciously bestowed upon us 
and especially upon this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor during 
its time of annual conference. To know 
Thee, O God, is life, to serve Thee is 
perfect freedom; we therefore praise Thee, 
we bless Thee, we glorify Thee, we give 
thanks to Thee for Thy great glory and 
for Thy endless mercies which we enjoy 
in this land of free enterprise and great 
resources. " 

As we thank Thee for past blessings 
so humbly and reverently we pray that 
Thy continued grace may be upon thes« 
Thy servants as they assemble to begin 
the programme of work and planning set 
before them this day. With Thy pure 
and peaceable wisdom, guide an¢ 
strengthen the President of this great fed- 
eration, his executive, the members of 
all committees and those in general con- 
ference that, in all their deliberations, 
they may be led, by Thy Holy Spirit, to 
perceive and know what things they 
ought to do for the welfare of the cause 
of labor in this land, and be given grace 
and power faithfully to perform the same, 
to the edifying of all Thy people and the 
extension of Thy rule of justice, peace 
and freedom upon this earth. 

In this time of world strife, we turn 
to Thee, O Father, as our Refuge and 
Strength, to ask that Thy Divine wisdom 
might be vouchsafed all who take counsel 
for the nations of mankind that all just 
and necessary measures may be taken 
for the preservation of our ideals and 
the defence of our liberties. Bless and 
protect the King and all who serve under 
him, the President of the United States 
of America anid those who confer with 
him, and the rulers of all nations allied 
with us; endue them with courage, faith 
and endurance that, in this fiery trial of 
war, they may give sound leadership and 
worthy ideals for our cause. Grant us 
true repentance and take away the of- 
fenses of our people, that with clean 


hands and a pure heart we may go for 
ward in Thy Name. Save us from hatred 
cruelty and malice. Strengthen and pro 
tect our defenders by land, by sea, by air, 
and suffer no dishonor to stain our 
arms. Safeguard and multiply the mipis- 
tries of mercy; succor the wounded, 
receive the dying, comfort the bereaved. 
Bless those who labor in field and fac- 
tory, in office and home, for our country’s 
welfare. Make a speedy end of tyrannies 
throughout the whole earth and deliver 
the desolate of all nations. Hasten the 
advent of a righteous and abiding peace 
and, of Thy great mercy, establish Thy 
Kingdom of love in the hearts of al) 
people everywhere. 

These thanksgivings and intercession: 
we humbly offer before Thy _ throne of 
grace in the Name of Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son our Lord, Who taught us, as we 
pray to say: 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come 
Thy will be done on earth as it is it 
heaven. Give us this day our daily brea: 
and forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give thos who trespass against us and 
lead us not into temptation, but delive: 
us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom 
the power and the glory forever an 
ever. Amen. 






President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary Frey of the Committee on 
Resolutions for a continuation of the 
report of that committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Frey continued the 
report as follows: 


Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Council 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegate Leon 
Williams, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union. 


WHEREAS, International labor unit) 
must be achieved to further the’ fight 
iwwainst world fascism, and 


WHEREAS, The Russian trade unions 
represent millions of organized workers 
of our great ally, the Soviet Union, who 
are daily setting the example by thei: 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the cause of 
victory over fascism, and 
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Trade 


WHEREAS, An 
estab- 


Union Council has already 
lished, and 

WHEREAS, This Council has cemented 
more closely the relations between the 
British and Soviet peoples, thereby ad- 
vancing the tempo of the war effort, and 

WHEREAS, American labor will benefit 
from such collaboration with the Union 
movements of the two great allies of the 
United States, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the delegates 
assembled in convention, urge the DCxecu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. to make 
moves for the creation of international 
links with the British and Soviet trade 
unions, which would demonstrate to the 
world the unity of American labor as 
well as strengthen the bonds of inter- 
national solidarity behind the anti-Axis 
war, 


Anglo-Soviet 
been 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
1doption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Oregon-Nevada Unions Over- 
stepping Boundaries 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, A number of unions in 
both Oregon and Nevada have accepted 
contracts with employers in California, 
and 

WHEREAS, A number of these con- 
tracts have infringed seriously on the 
present wage scales established by Cali- 
fornia unions, and 

WHEREAS, This practice is an en- 
croachment on the jurisdictional rights 
ff the unions in the State of California 
ind causes considerable friction and dis- 
turbance in established employer-employee 
elations, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that we request both the 
Oregon and Nevada State Federations of 
Labor to instruct their unions to desist 
from this procedure. 


This resolution is indefinite and your 
committee is therefore unable to make a 
definite recommendation. For this reason 
your committee recommends that the 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council so that all the facts can be 
investigated and such action taken as the 
investigation warrants, 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Include Material For Safety 
Measures to Workers Under 
Priorities 
Resolution No. 72—By Delegate C. J 


tiaggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Due to priorities, badly 
needed material used to make helmets for 
the protection of workers in war indus- 
tries is not obtainable, as well as materials 
for screens to safeguard workers against 
exposed parts and movable machinery, 
and 

WHEREAS, This is causing a great 
number of accidents in the shipyards as 
well as a serious interference in war pro- 
duction, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor that 
all such material be given priority status, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of the resolu- 
tion be sent to the appropriate govern- 
mental bodies. 


Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


War Planning 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The State is intervening 
more and more in economic matters and 
is exercising increasing influence on pro- 
luction, distribution, profits, prices, condi- 
tions of employment, wages and _ the 
standard of living of the workers in 
order to prosecute the war effort more 
effectively, and 

WHEREAS, When the Government for- 
mulates or applies its various economic 
policies, it is to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain the collaboration of the 
trade unions and thus be able to secure 
their technical assistance as well as 
benefit by their practical competence and 
experience, and 

WHEREAS, In order to make possible 
such a desirable objective, the Govern- 
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ment should have represented on all agen- 
cies set up to control, plan or direct the 
national economy, representatives of the 
trade unions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the fed- 
eral and state governments that such 
representation be given to the trade 
unions, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this representation 
should be commensurate with and pro- 
portionate to the amount of representa- 
tion given to management. 

Your committee, in recommending the 
adoption of the resolution, believes it 
highly advisable to emphasize the neces- 
sity for direct labor representation on all 
Federal agencies having to do with the 
war effort—the question of production, 
distribution, profits, prices, conditions of 
employment, wages, and the standard of 
living. ; 


Labor, because of its long, practical 
experience, is in a better position than 
many others to bring practical considera- 
tion, in a realistic manner, to the official 
civilian groups dealing with various 
phases of the war effort. We now clearly 
recognize that had experienced trade 
unionists. held membership on the Federal 
bodies establishing priorities, that much 
of the industrial dislocation which fol- 
lowed would not have worked as injuri- 
ously as it did. The same reference is 
justified to other civilian Federal agencies 
dealing with production problems, and 
those of manpower. 


Your committee is convinced that had 
there been adequate labor representation, 
some of the mistakes of judgment and 
policy which have occurred, would have 
been avoided. 


Your committee is convinced that if the 
full efficiency of our productive system is 
to be reached, that labor, at the Federal] 
council and planning table, must be better 
represented. We must have the invalu- 
able contribution of the technically trained 
men upon the Federal bodies, but as no 
one can understand labor as well as labor 
itself, it is essential that a theoretical 
knowledge of the problems should be 
balanced by the knowledge of those whose 
lifetime has been given to industria) 
problems, and in the relationship between 
management and labor. 


Committee Sec:ctary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


The Union Shop 


Resolution No. %5—By Delegate C. J 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The National War Labo: 
Board has of late adopted a policy grant- 
ing only maintenance of union member- 
ship, even though the union shop which 
has been proven the _ best guarantee 
against industrial strike has been adopted 
in nearly every instance where Labor has 
been strong enough to demand and receiv: 
collective bargaining rights, and 

WHEREAS, The union shop has acted 
as a stimulus to production, making it 
possible for it to discipline its members 
and establish peaceful procedures for the 
settlement of disputes, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed 
eration of Labor urges the National War 
Labor Board to abandon its above policy 
of granting only maintenance of union 
membership and to grant union shop pro- 
tection to all workers who have chosen 
to better their economic position by join- 
ing a labor organization. 


The premise upon which Resolution 
No. 75 is presented is not entirely correct. 

Your committee is in thorough sym- 
pathy with the objectives sought, and for 
this reason recommend that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Executive Council. 

Committe. Secretary Frey moved th: 
adoption of the committce’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Pensions For the Blind 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate C. J 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Pensions for the blind are 
a part of the Social Security Service, and 

VHEREAS, These pensions under the 
Social Security Service rule are com- 
pletely inadequate, and 

WHEREAS, There are now pending 
several bills in Congress which would cor- 
rect this iniquitous condition, and 


WHEREAS. We firmly belicve that 
relief of the blind will be better accom- 
plished if the States will have the au 
thority to determine their needs rather 
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than the Federal Government, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recommend to the in- 
coming Executive Council to support all 
bills now pending in Congress favoring 
this position. 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Social Security of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Disfranchisement of War Workers 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Due to housing shortages 
resulting from the expansion of war in- 
dustries in many localities, the Govern- 
ment has had to lease substantial tracts 
of land from the State and private parties 
to accommodate the influx of workers, and 

WHEREAS, Because of antiquated and 
imbiguous Federal regulations restricting 
the right to vote of those residing on 
Federal property, and 

WHEREAS, Such antiquated restrictions 
tre now depriving hundreds of thousands 
of citizens of the right to vote and threat- 
ening many more with the same conse- 
quence, and 

WHEREAS, The said Federal restric- 
tions were never intended to victimize the 
citizens in this way, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record to petition 
the appropriate executive departments of 
our Government to make the necessary 
idjustments to reinstate the voting status 
of all citizens living on Government 
property, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That if the executive de- 
partments of the Government lack the 
authority to make the necessary adjust- 
ments that this matter be submitted di- 
rectly to Congress for its immediate ac- 
tion. 


Your committee is in complete sympathy 
with the purpose of this resolution, and 
for this reason recommends that it be 
referred to the Executive Council for the 
purpose of securing administrative action 
or such legislation as may be required, 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote 


Commending F.B.L 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, In order to win this war, 
we must first whip the Fifth Columnists 
at home, and 

WHEREAS, The splendid efforts of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation have been 
hampered and frustrated in many in- 
stances by lack of proper laws unde: 
which they can charge the agents of our 
enemies with the crimes that they ar 
actually committing, and 

WHEREAS, It is understood that some 
of the statutes which aided in this work 
during the First World War weve re- 
pealed following the close of that war, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in its 62nd Annual Con- 
vention, assembled at Toronto, Canada, 
October 5, 1942, petition the Congress of 
the United States for the speedy restora- 
tion of Federal Statutes which were re- 
pealed and the enactment of new ones 
that are necessary to provide the F.B.1 
with legal grounds to cope with espio 
nage, sedition and subversive activity, all 
to the end that these un-American groups 
and forces may be rooted out into the 
open and locked up for the duration, and 
after proper legal hearing punished for 
their crimes in the interest of the safety 
and welfare of our nation, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we commend the 
efforts of the F.B.I. for the splendid job 
they have been doing, and we pledge to 
them the efforts of organized labor. to 
assist in every way possible to keep up 
the valiant fight which they are waging 
on the home front. 

Your committee is in full sympathy 
with the purpose of this resolution, and 
with this comment recommends its refer- 
ence to the Executive Council of the 
A. Bi OF Es 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Adjusting Our National Economy 
After the War 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Still ringing in labor's ears 
is the cry that came after the last World 
War: ‘Deflate !"’ the demand for 


Labor! 
deflation of labor came from employers’ 
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circles and from sections of the public 
throughout the country, because at that 
time wages had risen to the highest level 
that America had ever seen, and, as in 
the present period, most of America’s in- 
dustries had been transformed from 
peace-time occupations and production to 
war needs, and 

WHEREAS, It was of importance fo: 
industry in this country to revert to their 
normal activities for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Most of them had to be re-tooled. 


2. The market for their products had 
been destroyed, and it required re-build- 
ing. 

3. No provision was made by anyone to 
take care of the millions of workers who 
were thus unemployed, and, by the very 
reason of their unemployment, great 
amounts of money were taken away from 
the national income which were necessary 
to help industry restore its markets, and 

WHEREAS, In the last World War, 
just as is the case now, hundreds of ship- 
yards were built and hundreds of thous- 
ands of men were drawn into this indus- 
try and kindred war industries, and upon 
the conclusion of the war the whole ship- 
building program was stopped and the 
vast army of war workers was turned 
loose on a labor market without demand. 
The United States found itself with 
thousands of trucks and automobiles for 
which it had no use, and it was faced 
with the nearly unbelievable necessity 
of choosing whether to sell them for pub- 
lic use or to destroy them, and 


WHEREAS, War and the preparations 
for war not only disjoint the normhl in- 
dustrial and economic life of the nation 
but saddle on the people a tremendous 
tax burden, which the people and the 
Government are naturally anxious to lift. 
Although this activity and diversion of 
our resources to the defense of the nation 
is justified, it still is equally the duty of 
the Government to protect industry and 
labor after the war is over, and 

WHEREAS, The inauguration of relief 
programs, either as a direct dole or in ac- 
cordance with the philosophy that was de- 
veloped under the W. P. A., will not serve 
to relieve the depressing conditions that 
are sure to come; because, first, it must 
be borne in mind that, in addition to all 
of the hundreds of thousands of people 
who must necessarily be employed when 
war industries cease, there will be a re- 
turn to private life of at least eight mil- 
lion men from the armed forces. It is 
quite obvious, therefore, that it will not 
be remotelv as easy as promised to carry 
out the promise that these men will be 
returned to their former places in indus- 
try when they come out of the army. 
Many of their jobs will no longer exist, 
and for other jobs there will be available 
& new vast army of civilian workers, and 

WHEREAS, It seems extremely advis- 
able to take advantage of our experience 
of the post-war days of the last World 
War and the efforts of the American 
Government in attempting to meet and 





overcome the depression that started in 
1920 and continued until 1939, and 

WHEREAS, We believe that the Con- 
gress of tne United States should now en- 
act necessary legislation which will con- 
tinue in effect the full tax burden that 
is operative at the close of the war for a 
period of at least two years. This, in our 
judgment, should be done in order to 
provide the national revenue to enable the 
Federal Government to subsidize the in- 
dustries of America so that they may 
continue to operate on the full-time fin- 
ancial basis, even though markets and 
fiscal circumstances may only warrant 
part-time productive operation. Such an 
arrangement would make it possible for 
industry to go through what may prove 
to be a long period of re-tooling and 
readjustment of business by advertising 
and other selling operations, to re-create 
markets and public demand for con- 
sumers’ goods of all kinds, and 

WHEREAS, Congress should include in 
such legislation specific provisions re- 
quiring all industries, before the subsidy 
would be made available to them, to offer 
substantial proof that they are in a posi- 
tion and willing to guarantee a continu- 
ition of the high standard of living to 
its employees. and that they also stand 
ready and willing to recognize and to 
engage in the practice of collective bar- 
gaining with their employees’. through 
bona fide labor organizations of the em- 
ployees’ own choosing, restoring thereby 
the short work week and short work day 
which existed prior to the war effort, and 

WHEREAS, We firmly believe that 
adequate compensation should be planned 
in advance for the men who return from 
the war, and that such a plan should be 
devised so as to balance these payments 
with employment opportunities, keeping 
the purpose in mind of providing these 
men with an opportunity to live properly 
without the deplorable alternative of beg- 
ging from either the public or the Gov- 
ernment, and 

WHEREAS, Careful planning should be 
made to redistribute employment to men 
now working in the war industry, in- 
ducted into it as a result of the war 
emergency, so that in peace time they 
will not be forced to return to trades and 
occupations offering lower pay, since this 
will not be equitable but will create con- 
siderable dissension and havoc in their 
lives, and 

WHEREAS, A continuation by the Fed- 
eral Government of its so-called “long 
range’’ plan of public improvements, as 
a means of creating employment as well 
as bringing about social improvements 
internally, will be very helpful in many 
respects in satisfying some of these needs, 
and this policy should be conducted on 
the same basis as if they were private 
enterprises. In these enterprises labor 
should have the complete right to or- 
ganize and to ba n collectively, and 
the Government should not compel the 
workers to work directly for it, but 
through intermediary private employers 
if necessary, since the workers could 
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thereby handle their grievances without 
being stultified through the long and 
frustrating policy of going to Congress 
and other legislative bodies for satisfac- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, We are firmly convinced 
that the soundest governmental policy 
must be based on the capitalistic system 
of private enterprise, and that the Gov- 
ernment should engage in industry only 
to a very limited degree and only in those 
fields where the manufacture of commodi- 
ties is required by the Government itself, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor initiate legislation on a 
national scale to implement the objectives 
sought in this resolution and to imple- 
ment further ‘these aims by its directives 
to the various organizations and the ex- 
erting of its influence upon the appro- 
priate Government legislative bodies, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the thoughts and 
proposals contained in this resolution act 
as a guiding force in the activities of the 
American Federation of Labor, both in 
the state and in the nation. 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Post-War 
Problems Committee. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Recognition of War Service of 
Merchant Seamen 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The personnel of the 
United States Merchant Marine did its 
part for this country in World War 
number 1, and 


WHEREAS, the A. F. of L. seamen 
who are now taking most of Victory 
Merchant Fleet to sea and delivering 
goods to our armed forces and our 
Allies armed forces all over the globe, 
and 

WHEREAS, Many have given the 
supreme sacrifice in performing these 
duties for their country, and 


WHEREAS, The merchant seamen are 
fighting our fight as strongly as are the 
armed forces and are as vital to this 
effort as if they were on the direct firing 
line, and 

WHEREAS, The federal government 
now Owns and/or operates all the United 
States Merchant Marine vessels through 
the War Shipping Administration, there- 
fore, be it. 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor go on record to have 


introduced as soon as possible in Congress 
suitable legislation to the effect that any 
seaman who has made a voyage to sca 
on the United States Merchant vessel 
during this war, and whose character 
and loyalty warrant it, be given an 
honorary discharge from the United 
States Government after this war, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That this discharge shall 
have the same recognition as the one 
given to persons serving in our armed 
forces, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the senators and con- 
gressmen from the State of California, to 
Admiral Emory 8S. Land, Administrator 
of the War Shipping, Administration, to 
the Secretary of the Navy and Secretary 
of War. 


Your committee in recommending the 
adoption of the resolution calls attention 
to the initiative taken by the Seafarers 
International Union of North America in 
securing for seamen now employed on 
United States merchant marine vessels, 
a discharge at the end of the war, equiv- 
alent to the honorable discharge given 
to the armed forces when they are 
mustered out. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


National Federation of the Blind 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Organized labor is always 
anxious to assist any handicapped or 
underprivileged group of our fellow citi- 
zens, and 

WHEREAS, Organized labor naturally 
appreciates and approves any movement 
cf any such group to better its own con- 
ditions, and 

WHEREAS, It appears that the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind is an 
organization of blind men and women for 
~~ aid and common action, therefore, 
e it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that we express our gencral 
approval of the National Federation of 
the Blind, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we request our Ex- 
ecutive Council and all other committees 
and bodies of organized labor to give 
eareful and sympathetic consideration to 
all matters of legislation sponsored T 
said National Federation of the Blind, 


and that all councils and _ constituent 
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unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor welcomed bonafide repre- 
sentatives of the National Federation of 
the Blind who may desire to address such 
councils and such unions, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the National Federation 
of the Blind. 


Your committee is in approval with the 
purpose of the resolution, and with this 
comment recommends that it be referred 
to the Committee on Social Security of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Overtime Pay on Sixth or Seventh 
Consecutive Work Day 


Resolution No. 86—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The President of the 
United States has recently issued an 
Executive Order to become effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, whereby Saturday and Sunday 
as calendar days have been eliminated so 
far as overtime is concerned, and 

WHEREAS, This proclamation estab- 
lishes a five-day week with two consecu- 
tive days off in the operation of all war 
industries where 7-day week operation is 
practical to operate upon. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation further provides that 
if workers in such industries are re- 
quired to work on a 6th or 7th consecu- 
tive day, they should be paid time and 
one-half for the 6th day and double time 
for the 7th day. The A. F. of L. and its 
several departments have agreed to such 
a plan, which is in conformity with Or- 
ganized Labor’s pledge of support to the 
President, and . 


WHEREAS, There are certain types of 
operation in war industries where cer- 
tain trades are employed for short times 
only, even though the men themselves 
may work quite steadily, meaning that 
they may work for two or three contrac- 
tors within a week or they may work on 
jobs where their craft would be only em- 
ployed for eight or ten days, and in many 
eases the employer will insist that it is 
in. keeping with the President’s procla- 
mation that Saturday and Sunday be 
worked for straight time. Under these 
circumstances, many building tradesmen 
are required to work more than five days 
in a week for continuous straight time, 
which in our judgment is in conflict with 
the principles set forth in the President’s 
proclamation, and 


WHEREAS, The proclamation by the 


President is so concise that it leaves little 
room for interpretation, and it is the be- 
lief of this convention that the procla- 
mation ought to be amplified, or at least 
an interpretation given to it, that will 
provide opportunity for relief of the cir- 
cumstances complained of herein, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention that it support 
the Building Trades Unions in their con- 
tention as outlined in this resolution, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil be authorized to appoint a committee 
to interview the proper authorities and 
to present this case with a view of bring- 
ing about an interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation as described, or the 
creation of an agency to which such cases 
as complained about herein can be ap- 
pealed to for relief. 


As this resolution was prepared prior to 
the President’s Supplementary Order to 
his Executive Order dealing with the sub- 
ject matter of the resolution, your com- 
mittee believes no further action is re- 
quired and so recommends. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Right to Vote of Residents. of 
Trailer and Government Camps 


Resolution No. 87—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Citizens of our United 
States are now denied the right to vote 
because they have no permanent resi- 
dence and because they live in trailer 
camps and in government camps, and 

WHEREAS, This denial to American 
citizens of their fundamental right to 
vote is both un-American and contrary 
to every fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy, and 

WHEREAS, This denial to vote is one 
that affects primarily working people anid 
to that extent is class legislation, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor be and he is hereby directed to 
cause to be prepared and introduced at 
the forthcoming legislature appropriate 
legislation to correct this evil and put an 
end to this un-American practice. 


Your committee approves the objective 
of the resolution, and with this comment 
recommends its reference to the Executive 
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Council of the A. F. of L. to secure the 
legislation required. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Black-out of Mail Car Windows 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Due to wartime regula- 
tion, railroad trains in Pacific Coast 
areas are blacked out at night, and 

WHEREAS, The railroad companies 
have complied with this regulation by 
painting mail car windows with black 
paint, and 

WHEREAS, This compels Railway Mail 
Clerks to work continuously under inade- 
quate artificial light, impairing their eye- 
sight, and 

WHEREAS, Although this regulation 
ipplies only to the Pacific Coast area, the 
ears operate in areas where the black- 
out is not enforced, affecting clerks in 
those areas also, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ition of Labor go on record as favor- 
ing the removal of paint from mail car 
windows and the substitution of curtains 
therefore, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, and to the South- 
ern Pacific, Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
Railroads. 

Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Railway Mail 
Association. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
idoption of the committee’s report 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Old Age Benefits For Engineers in 
Dried Fruit Packing Planis 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Engineers (and other 
workers) in dried fruit plants are classi- 
fied as agricultural labor, and therefore 
exempt from Old Age Benefits, under a 
ruling made by the United States Depart 
ment of Internal Revenue in a letter by 
Deputy Commissioner C. J. Schoeneman, 
dated June 21, 1941, carrying symbols 


A to C: R. R. 8, classifying agricultural 
labor under the United States Treasury 
Department’s ‘‘Regulations 107’’ on *‘Ex- 
cise Tax on Employers’ section 403.208, 
subparagraph 2, page 23, and 

WHEREAS, Dried fruit packing com- 
panics are not collecting the Old Age 
Benefit tax from stationary engineers in 
their employ, and 

WHEREAS, Stationary engineers in 
dried fruit packing plants do not handle 
or come in contact with the commodities 
processed or packed, and the operation 
of boilers and engine room equipment 
therein should not be classed as agricul- 
tural labor, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record to request 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, U. S. 
Treasury Department, to revoke or revise 
this ruling and reinstate such stationary 
enginecrs as cligible for Old Age Benefits. 





Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Social Security of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
1.doption of the committée’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Broaden Definition of Defense 
Worker For F.H.A. Housing 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It seems that the War 
Production Board has ruled that ‘*De- 
fense Workers’ only are entitled to pur- 
chase or rent houses that are constructed 
under Federal Housing Authority regu- 
lations, and that the F.H.A. officials 
claim they are powerless under this in- 
terpretation to O.K. the contract of sale 
on any such property unless the pur- 
chaser can qualify as a Defense Worker 
under the provisions of the rulings of 
said War Production Board, and 

WHEREAS, The War Production Board 
has defined a ‘‘Defense Worker’ as a 
member of the armed forces of the United 
States or a civilian in the employ of the 
armed forces or one who is directly en- 
gaged in producing munitions or ma- 
terials for the armed forces of the United 
States, and 

WHEREAS, This narrow and circum- 
scribed definition of those who are eligibk 
as potential purchasers or owners of 
property under the Federal Housing Au- 


thority program, excludes thousands of 
our members engaged in construction 
work on Federal Housing projects as well 


as those of a more permanent nature; 
such as hospitals, dry docks, training 
stations, and many other activities di- 
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rectly connected with the prosecution of 
the war effort, and 
WHEREAS, A logical definition of the 
term ‘Defense Worker’ should include 
many classifications of workers now con- 
cerned and employed directly on work 
for the purpose of winning the war. It is 
self-evident that the bus driver who 
enables a shipyard worker to get to work 
on time is no less a defense worker than 
said shipyard worker and the mechanic 
constructing housing or other facilities 
which enables the aircraft worker to be 
more comfortable and happy and _ there- 
fore more efficient is no less a defense 
worker in a true sense of the term than 
the aircraft worker himself, and 
WHEREAS, Representatives of many 
unions whose principal business it is to 
furnish workers for the war industry and 
to keep the jobs rolling are not eligible 
to rent or purchase homes under the 
rulings of the War Production Board as 
hereinbefore set forth, yet it is a self- 
evident fact that these said representa- 
tives are an important part of the defense 
machinery, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as pro- 
testing the rulings of the War Produc- 
tion Board and its definition of defense 
worker for the reason that it is discrim- 
inatory against many of our members 
and representatives, that it is unjust in 
its application and that we petition the 
War Production Board to change and 
modify the restrictive terms defining ‘‘De- 
fense Worker’’ and so broaden the scope 
of that classification as to enable ow 
members who are engaged in any phase 
of work for the prosecution of the busi- 
ness of winning the war, to qualify as 
defense workers and as such to be en- 
titled to rent or purchase property through 
the machinery of the Federal Housing 
Administration with the approval of the 
War Production Board, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Chairman of 
the War Production Board to the Secre- 
tary of the War Department, Secretary 
of the Navy and to Franklin Delano 
toosevelt, President of the United States 





Your committee recommends concur- 
rence with the resolution. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved th: 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Maintenance of Collective 
Bargaining Agreements 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many of Labor's hard-won 
rights are now in danger of being swept 


away by ill-advised governmental action 
modifying existing collective bargaining 
agreements between labor unions and em- 
ployers, and 

WHEREAS, Such action is unconsti- 
tutional and contrary to our democratic 
system and traditions. and if put into 
general application, will make collective 
bargaining agreements nullities and bring 
chaos into the field of labor relations, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as being 
opposed to any action which would modify 
or set aside any existing collective bar- 
gaining agreements and thus take away 
any vested right or interest of Labor. 


Resolution No. 93 calls for the mainten- 
ance of collective bargaining agreements 
The law recently enacted covering this 
subject remains to be clarified for it is 
impossible to know whether it applies to 
Federal employees, or to municipal and 
state empleyees. Neither is there any 
knowledge of its application to appren- 
tices, and other peculiar and special con- 
ditions which exist in industry. 

For this reason your committee recom 
mends that the resolution be referred to 
the Executive Council, with the request 
that it secure the necessary clarification 
of' the law at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, and that it then immediately ad- 
vise all of the affiliated International 
Unions as to the scope, application and 
interpretation of the law. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
ndoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Isolationism 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegate Carl H 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor, and its various units, have 
always worked in close harmony and co- 
operation with that great national organ- 
ization, the American Legion, and 

WHEREAS, The National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion, meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Indiana, shortly after 
our involvement in this war did adopt 
a Declaration of Policy which spells the 
death of isolationism in the program of 
the American Legion, and which is as 
follows: 

“That whether we like it or not we 
are a part of the entire world; that as 
a nation we cannot escape repercussions 
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from mighty social, economic and political 
upheavals in any quarter of the world; 
that isolationism is dead; that now is 
the time to condition the public mind for 
full acceptance of this inexorable fact; 
that however complete the military vic- 
tory may be, we cannot win the peace, 
we cannot provide assurance to our 
people against periodic repetition of our 
involvement in world catastrophies, un- 
less we as a major nation recognize and 
assume our responsibilities and take our 
position of leadership in organizing the 
world to establish and maintain order; 
that there can be no assurance or perma- 
nent national security except through 
world security’’, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its 62nd Annual Con- 
vention, assembled at Toronto, Cunada, 
October 5, 1942, also .adopt the same 
Declaration of Policy recited above as 
adopted by the American Legion for and 
on behalf of organized labor against the 
proven unworkability of isolationism as 
a national policy in world affairs. 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Post-War Problems. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Pledging Support of War Effort 


Resolution No. 95*-By Delegate Carl 
H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Our Nation and the othe 
United Nations are waging a war against 
the aggression of the Axis Powers, and 
which war was commenced by a treacher- 
ous and dastardly sneak attack at Pearl 
Harbor at a time when our President was 
attempting to maintain this country at 
peace, and 


WHEREAS, The members of organized 
labor believe as trade unionists, that in 
order to maintain free labor and free 
government, we must dedicate ‘‘our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor” in 
this hour of our Nation’s peril, and 


WHEREAS, We are in this fight to a 
finish and we are determined to wage re- 
lentless warfare until our enemies are 
decisively defeated and in so doing, there 
can be no compromise with the hateful 
forces who oppose us and_no bartering 
with their leaders, and only unconditional 
surrender can be accepted, and if neces- 
sary, our unconquerable troops must fight 
their way into Berlin and Tokyo to en- 
force it, and neither the appeasers at home 


nor the aggressors abroad should be per- 
mitted to place us in a position of wast- 
ing our sacrifice and our efforts through 
compromise or surrender of our prin- 
ciples, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in its 62nd Annual Con- 
vention, assembled at ‘Toronto, Canada, 
October 5, 1942, that we pledge our united 
strength to our Commander-in-Chief, Pre- 
sident Franklin D. Roosevelt, and to our 
gallant armed forces of the army, navy, 
marines and air service, to achieve a 
smashing and final victory for free men 
and women everywhere. 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence with the resolution. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 97 and 99, as follows: 


Medical Care of War Workers 
and Families 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The number of absentees 
from work in shipyards and other indus- 
tries has grown to alarming proportions, 
causing tremendous loss in production 
hours, and 


WHEREAS, This absenteeism is caused 
in far too many cases by sickness in the 
families of workers engaged in war in- 
dustries, who, living in congested war 
industry areas with inadequate housing 
facilities and insufficient medical super- 
vision and control, are unable to obtain 
proper and adequate private medical care, 
and 

WHEREAS, To remedy this serious 
situation these war workers and thei! 
families must be provided with as much 
good medical care as possible, and 

WHEREAS, The armed forces are 
taking away the major portion of doctors, 
thereby making it necessary for the en- 
tire civilian population to take greater 
precautions in sickness prevention, and 

WHEREAS, The _ remaining private 
practitioners are unable to. solve this 
problem unless their efforts are organized 
and coordinated on an efficient basis so 
that they can serve a maximum number 
of patients in as little time as possible, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as favoring 
the establishment of systems of medical 
eare for these workers and their depend- 
ents in the war industry areas, to be 
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financed by them on an equitable basis 
and in conformity with the standards 
worked out by the appropriate govern- 
— agencies associated with this 
work, 


Low Rate Hospitalization 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegate Reuben 
G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federation 
f Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Medical and hospital 
facilities are inadequate for people with 
small means, and 

WHEREAS, Our workers are working 
long arduous hours lowering their re- 
sistances, resulting in sickness and dis- 
ability, and 


WHEREAS, Men in our armed service | 


Will always receive adequate medical care 
by our Federal Government, while the 
vast army of men and women making the 
implements for war and peace, leaving 
them dependent on their own meager re- 
sources which, in many cases, are entirely 
inadequate for proper medical care, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record requesting 
that local, state and federal government 
take immediate steps to establish health 
enters, and to provide low rate hospital- 
ization, or free if required, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in Toronto, Canada exert its full power 
to achieve the enactment of laws neces- 
sary for the fulfillment and meaning of 
this resolution. 


Your committee is in approval with the 
purpose of these resolutions and recom- 
mends that they be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Social Security of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Post-War Financial Aid to 
Members of Armed Forces 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has gone all out for the war 
effort, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has been conducting a fight for 
~, working peoples of the United States, 
anc 


WHEREAS, The greater percentage of 
all men bearing arms for the United 
States are from the working elass, there- 
fore, be 

RESOLVED, That this convention go 
on record as furthering legislation to 
provide all service men up to the grade 
of major with a minimum sum of money 
equal to not less than the average rate of 
pay of such men for a period of six 
months in order for them to be financially 
able to readjust themselves, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That this shall apply to 
ll men within these classes who receive 
honorable discharges from the United 
States Forces, who have served not less 
than ninety days during the period of the 
war, and who do not have a disability 
that entitles them to greater pay than 
the sum otherwise provided. 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Post-War Problems. 

€ommittee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Defense Workers Transfer of 
Membership 


Resolution No. 110—By Delegate George 
W. Lawson, Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Many of our _ present 
manufacturing plants, due to the total 
war effort, are at the present time manu- 
facturing articles and using materials 
entirely different from what they have 
in the past, and 

WHEREAS, Many more factories will 
be making changes in types of articles 
manufactured and materials used, and 

WHEREAS, This necessitates many 
changes in place and types of employ 
ment of workers, and 

WHEREAS, Many of our union mem- 
bers may have to work on jobs coming 
under a different jurisdiction than that 
covered by their present membership. 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That on Defense Produc- 
tion Work, International Unions having 
jurisdiction accept into their Union, mem- 
bers in good standing of any A. F. of L 
union, without the payment of their re 
spective initiation fee, for the duration 
of the war. 

Resolution No. 110 requests this con- 
vention to take action reducing the initia- 
tion fee at present being charged, and 
facilitating the transferring of member- 
ship of one _ International Union to 
another, particularly during the period 
of the war. 
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Your committee concurs with the view 
that every possible assistance should be 
given to facilitate entrance into the trade 
union movement or transfer of member- 
ship. 

Your committee however is aware that 
many International Unions pay substan- 
tial sick, death and other benefits, and 
a large portion of initiation fees is trans- 
ferred to the maintenance of these funds. 

Your committee is further aware that 
this convention has no authority, neither 
should it attempt in any way to regulate 
or supervise the initiation fee charges 
by International Unions, for to do so 
would violate the definite guarantee of 
autonomy given to every International 
Union ailliliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Because of the importance of this ques- 
tion, your committee recommends that 
this report be referred to the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L., with the re- 
quest that it take all steps within its 
authority to facilitate the 
membership. 


transfer of 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Include Cemetery Workers in 
National Social Security Act 


Resolution No. 101—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Every State in this Union 
now has an act on its statute books for 
protecting the workers, and 

WHEREAS, The National Social Se- 
curity Act has exempted all religious, 
charitable and non-profit institutions 
from its provisions, and 

WHEREAS, Certain cemeteries and me- 
morial properties come within this ex- 
emption and their employees are deprived 
of the benefits of this act, and 

WHEREAS, All these institutions en- 
gaged in the disposal of bodies have as 
their dominant intent one of profit, and 
hence should be bound by the provisions 
of this act, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as urging 
the amendment of the National Social 
security Act so as to include cemetery 
ind memorial property workers within the 
benefits and provisions of this Act. 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
purpose of this resolution, and recom- 
mends it be referred to the Committee on 
Social Security of the American Feder 
ation o: Labor. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Surrendering the Right of 
Organized Labor 


Resolution No. 103—By Delegate C. J 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor, has al- 
ready surrendered many of their hard- 
earned gains in a spirit of national duty 
to the war effort, and 


WHEREAS, Directives already issued 
by Presidential authority and legislation 
now pending in the halls of Congress 
makes it appear most certain that fur- 
ther and even more drastic sacrifices 
must be made to the workers, and 


WHEREAS, In the administration of 
the war program there are agencies, 
boards and individuals who constantly 
seek to extend their sphere of influencc 
and their powers far beyond the authority 
vested in them, and 


WHEREAS, It is no longer a mere 
question of the abrogation of existin: 
agreements with employers, but the very 
fundamental rights guaranteed by law 
to a Labor Organization to bargain col 
lectively and represent its members that 
are rapidly being swept aside, and 


WHEREAS, It now appears imminent 
that we are faced with a general ‘‘freez- 
ing’’ of labor and the workers on thei) 
job, or in the industry where they work, 
which means the end of free labor for the 
duration of the war, and 


WHEREAS, The constant and continu- 
ed trend to reduce or destroy the long- 
established functions of the labor move- 
ment must have the inevitable effect of 
destroying the faith of newly organized 
workers in their union, and 


WHEREAS, We firmly believe that a 


solid Trades Union Movement is the only 
institution which is capable and indispen- 
sable in either war or peace-time to per- 
petuate a truly democratic way of life, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor hereby goes on record 
as declaring our willingness to assume 
our right and just obligations in the war 
effort, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That with equal determina- 
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tion we hereby demand and call upon the 
constituted authorities and agencies of 
the Federal Government to commit them- 
selves without reservation to a guaran- 
tee of the restoration of every right an 
privilege of organized labor with the pa 
ing of the present national emergency. 











Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Standardization of Wages 
Before Stabilization 


Resolution No. 106—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The formula of the War 
Labor Board, arbitrarily establishing 
figure of 15 per cent. to compensate fo! 
the rise in living costs over the level of 
January, 1941, is manifestly unjust ii 
that’ 15 per cent. does not represent th« 
actual increase in the costs of basi 
necessities to working people, upon whor 
such increases bear most heavily, and 

WHEREAS, The War Labor Board 
formula for allowable wage _  increa 
especially interferes with the improve- 
ment of the conditions of work in in 
dustries and regions paying sub-standard 
and sub-subsistence wages, and 

WHEREAS, The present threat. to 
‘freeze’’ wages and to ‘‘freeze’’ workers 
to jobs is a matter of the most grave 
concern to organized labor, and 

WHEREAS, The threat of inflation can- 
not be met by freezing a wave structure 
where glaring inequalities of wages exist 
for the same types of work, not only as 
between different regions, but even within 
the same geographical area, and 

WHEREAS, The problem of migration 
and “‘piracy’’ of labor by employers must 
not be solved by forcing workers to re- 
main on jobs where wages and working 
conditions are inferior to those of other 
workers in similar employment, and 

WHEREAS, The twin principles of ‘‘A 
Fair Day’s Pay for a Fair Day’s Work’”’ 
and ‘“‘Equal Pay for Equal Work” are 
the only standards acceptable to a Labor 
Movement devoted to winning this war 
against the dark powers of Nazi tyranny, 
and 

WHEREAS, The effect of rigid formulas 
for ‘‘freezing*t’ and _ stabilizing, without 
the most zealous effort to establish stand- 
ards of fair and equal pay for the sam 
work, will have the disastrous effect of 
demoralizing workers, thus retarding pro- 
duction for the war effort, therefore, b« 
it 

RESOLVED, That the annual conven 














tion of the American Federation of Labo: 
recommend to the incoming Executive 
Council the adoption of a policy and an 
effective program which will establish 
standards of fair and equal pay for the 
same work, before approving any rigid 
formula for the freezing of wages or 
jobs, as advanced by any agency or Gov- 
ernment, 





Your committee is of the opinion that 
this resolution was drafted previous to 
receflt legislation dealing with the sub- 
ject. For this reason, and because of the 
great problem involved, your committees 
recommends that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council for early 
consideration and such action as neces- 
sary to protect the rights and welfare 
of the wage earners. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
idoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


by unanimous vot 


Poll-Tax 


Resolution No. 107—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, At a time in history when 
the United States, along with all freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, are fighting 
for their very € tence and the demo- 
eratic way of life, several million Amer- 
ican citizens are denied the right to vote 
in eight Southern States due to the out- 
moded, undemocratic poll-tax require- 
ments, and 

WHEREAS, Some of the most anti- 
labor, anti-social legislation is endorsed, 
initiated, and pushed through Congress by 
poll-tax representatives and senators such 
as Cotton Ed Smith of Virginia, author 
of the Smith amendments, elected in 
many cases by only 8 per cent of their 
constituents, all such legislation impeding 
the war effort and serving as a severe 
blow to national unity, and 

WHEREAS, The Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor has 
taken a firm and concrete stand against 
the poll-tax as a requisite for voting, and 

WHEREAS, There is now buried in a 
Congressional Committee a Bill to outlaw 
the poll-tax, requiring only 16 signatures 
on a petition to bring it to the floor of 
Congress, and 

WHEREAS, The passage of the anti- 
poll-tax bill by Congress would serve to 
more completely involve in the nation’s 
war effort against the Axis those several 
million citizens living in these eight South- 
ern States, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record in favor 
of the passage of the anti-poll-tax bill, 
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and urges our Congressional Represen- 
tatives, both in the House and Senate, 
to fight for the passage of the Bill, and 
does specifically request those who have 
not yet signed the petition to bring the 
bill out of Committee, to do so im- 
mediately. 


Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of the resolution which carries with 
it the re-affirmation of all _ previous 
actions of conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor aimed to abolish the 
poll-tax. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


United Seamen’s Service, Inc. 


Resolution No. 108—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Merchant 
seamen, prior to the war and before the 
entry of our country into the war against 
the Axis, have continually sailed our mer- 
chant ships all over the world, carrying 
supplies, ammunition, food, etc., to our 
armed forces and to the armed forces of 
our Allies, and 


WHEREAS, Hundreds of our merchant 
ships have been sunk by enemy submarines 
and blasted out of the waters by enemy 
dive-bombers, with the result that ap- 
proximately 1,800 American merchant sea- 
men have lost their lives and thousands 
of others have suffered physically and 
mentally through nerve-wracking attacks 
by enemy war craft, and by spending 
days, weeks, and even months in life- 
rafts and life-boats, and undergoing phy- 
sical and mental tortures, and 


WHERRFAS, Recreational and convales- 
cent facilities have been established by 
popular subscription for the armed forces, 
such as the Navy and Army boys, but 
there are no facilities established to take 
care of our merchant seamen who are 
considered in active war service, yet thou- 
sands of them have no place to go to 
regain their health and heal their shat- 
tered nerves after experiencing enemy 
action at sea, and 


WHEREAS, Recently a non-profit cor- 
poration was organized in Washington, 
D. C., by Admiral Emory S. Land, and 
Henry J. Kaiser was appoined Chairman, 
which is to be called the United Seamen’s 
Service, Inc., specifically to raise $5,000,- 
000 to establish convalescent homes and 
recreational facilities for American and 
Allied merchant seamen, and 


WHEREAS. President Roosevelt said 


as follows about the United Seamen’s 
Service: 

“In the newly organized United Sea- 
men’s Service, the people of our Country 
have an instrument through which we 
may discharge a small part of our debt 
to merchant seamen—the men who are 
vitalizing the vast tonnage we are pro- 
ducing to defend our way of life. 

“The men of our merchant marine need 
facilities for rest and recreation, a chance 
to build up the strength and fortitude 
necessary for their hazardous journeys 
carrying the implements of war to our 
fighting forces. Through the United Sea- 
men’s Service, whose purposes and aims 
1 heartily endorse, rest, recreation and 
recuperation centers will be established 
for them. Friendly, human service will 
be ready for them ashore. 

“The United Seamen’s Service is an 
undertaking deserving the fullest sup- 
port of the American people. It com- 
mands the thoughtful consideration all of 
us want to show to our merchant seamen. 
Sept. 11, 1942, Franklin D. Roosevelt’, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as whole- 
heartedly endorsing this organization and 
this most humane project, and call upon 
all affiliated organizations and Organized 
Labor as a whole to endorse this project 
ind to donate financially to it as much 
us they possibly can and as soon as pos- 
sible, and be it further ° 

RESOLVED, That all financial dona- 
tions be made payable to United Seamen's 
Service, Inc., and forwarded to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the United Seamen’s 
service at Washington, D. C. 


Your committee in recommending the 
adoption of this resolution expresses its 
approval of the initiative taken by Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land in providing for the 
welfare of the seamen engaged in the 
hazardous duties now cdlled for in ser- 
vice with the Nation of those employed 
on merchant ships. 

In this connection we note the imme- 
diate response given by the Seafarers 
International Union of North America, 
and the active part they immediately 
took in making this seamen’s_ service 
immediately effective. 

We note with gratification in this con- 
nection that one of the first homes estab- 
lished on the Atlantic seaboard is named 
after our greatly lamented and highly 
valued co-worker Andrew Furuseth. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 
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Wage Readjustment for Men Dis- 
charged From Armed Forces 
and War Production 


Resolution No. 111—By Delegate Reu- 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The war effort of our 
country has dislocated the ordinary 
economic life of the nation by diverting 
the channels of trade and industry from 
peactime commodity production to essen- 
tial war production, and 


WHEREAS, According to _ Selective 
Service Director Brig. Gen. Hershey the 
year 1943 will find some ten to thirteen 
million men in the armed forces of the 
U. S. A., and 


WHEREAS, At the end of the war 
these millions of men, along with an 
equal or greater number of workers now 
engaged in war work will be released to 
seek civil employment which will not be 
available due to the curtailment of 
civilian consumption during the war and 
the time lapse necessary to change our 
war production back to commodity pro- 
duction, And 


WHEREAS, This huge surplus of labor 
at such a time of economic dislocation 
would depress wage levels and imperil 
working conditions and create a situation 
that would have serious consequences to 
labor and the trade union movement un- 
less steps are taken to bring about an 
orderly control of this dangerous condi- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, Some plan that will main- 
tain the living standard of the workers 
and assist the restoration of normalcy 
should come from the labor movement of 
this country, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor at its 1942 convention work 
for the enactment of a law that will 
procure an adequate readjustment wage 
paid by the Federal Government to all 
workers discharged from the armed 
forces or displaced from war production 
until they can  be_ reabsorbed into 
economic life. 


Your committee approves of the pur- 
pose of this resolution, and recommends 
it be referred to the Post-War Problems 
Committee. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Dual Unionism on Railroads 


Resolution No. 184—By Jackson County 
Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, For a considerable period 
of time there has been a dual organiza- 
tion on the railroads, and 

WHEREAS, This dual organization has 
been very detrimental to our organization 
in fa trouble in the rank and file, 
an 

WHEREAS, This dual organization is 
very active in putting pressure on new 
employees to join their organization, al- 
though they have no contract to protect 
these employees, and 

WHEREAS, This organization is known 
as the Utility workers and is set up sole- 
ly for the purpose of encroaching on our 
membership, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That our respective inter- 
national officers put forth a unified effort 
to have this dual organization disbanded 
so — peace and harmony can again 
prevail. 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Railway 
Employes Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Fire Fighters Status in Trade 
Unions 


Resolution No. 133—By Delegates Fred 
W. Baer and James Preston, International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 


WHEREAS, There are members of or- 
ganized labor who have entered the ser- 
vice of various fire departments who have 
continued to hold membership or with- 
drawal cards in their trade union or 
eraft, and 

WHEREAS, Many of these members 
never join the Fire Fighters local whilk 
they are members of the fire department. 
and 


WHEREAS, Many of these men ar 
now retiring to take fire protection jobs 
in industry or are taking jobs at their 
old trade as good union members, when 
in reality they never joined the Fire 
Fighters local while employed in the fire 
department, and 


WHEREAS, As a result of this practice 
the delegates to the International Assoc- 
iation of Fire Fighters convention, held 
at Columbus, Ohio, September 14-17, 1942, 
went on record as condemning the prac- 
tice of any union taking dues from any 
person who was not a paid-up member of 
a Fire Fighters local at the time he left 
the service of a regular fire department, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the respective unions 
take the proper steps so that persons who 
were former firemen or fire department 
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officers shall be denied membership in 
their unions unless they were members 
of the Fire Fighters union at the time of 
their retiring or lewving the regular fire 
department service. 

Your committee recommends adoption 
of this resolution. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 





The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Metal Polishers, Platers and 
Helpers International Union 


Resolution No. 139—By Delegate John 
P, Frey, Metal Trades Department. 








WHEREAS, Due to restrictive orders 
on metal work and bright work, issued 
by the Office of Production Management 
and its successor, the War Production 
Board, has created extensive unemploy- 
ment affecting many thousands of mem- 
bers of the Metal Polishers, Platers and 
Helpers International Union, and 

WHEREAS, These restrictive orders, in 
addition to throwing thousands of these 
skilled mechanics out of employment, has 
forced the closing down of the polishing 
and plating department in many hundreds 
of companies in the polishing and plating 
business, and 

WHEREAS, Both private capital and 
Government financing has led to the con- 
struction of many new plants, and the ex- 
panding of established plants, and during 
this building and expansion’ prograrh 
there has been installed new polishing and 
plating equipment, while at the same time 
an enormous amount of such equipment 
in plants formerly operated by members 
of the Metal Polishers and Platers Union 
remains idle because their doors were 
closed due to the above mentioned restric- 
tive orders by Government agencies, and 

WHEREAS, To manufacture and install 
new machinery for polishing and plating 
is requiring tons upon tons of metal 
vitally essential to war production, and 

WHEREAS, Where this new machinery 
is being installed it is the common prac- 
tice of the employers not to use the skill- 
ed workmen who were idle because of re- 
strictive orders, but invariably to attempt 
to employ unskilled help and train this 
class of labor to do the skilled work, a 
condition which materially impairs 
efliciency, and results in curtailing pro- 
duction and _ spoiling valuable castings 
and valuable metals because of the in- 
efficient operation of these insufficiently 
skilled and untrained employees, and 

WHEREAS, Since October 1941, the of 
ticers of the Metal Polishers, Platers and 
Hfelpers International Union, with the as- 
sistance of the Metal Trades Department 
4. F. of L., have brought this serious 
condition to the attention of many of the 


Government agencies in Washington, 
D. C., and have presented volumes of 
factual data to substantiate the state- 
mente heing made in regard to the above 
unjustified conditions affecting metal 
olisuers and platers, and although the 
Government agencies visited agreed that 
the practice of installing new equipment, 
ind attempting to train new employees 
while adequate equipment is already in- 
stalled in metal polishing and plating 
establishments throughout the country, 
ind their former skilled employees are 
idle, was a most impractical situation and 
should be immediately corrected, yet none 
of the Federal agencies have as yet taken 
steps to prevent the installation of new 
plating and polishing equipment, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
be, and are hereby, requested to give 
every possible assistance to the Metal 
Polishers, Platers and Helpers Interna- 
tional Union in securing an early adjust- 
ment of the problem presented in this 
resolution. 











Your committee in recommending ap- 
proval of this resolution calls attention 
to the economic waste caused by the 
closing down of metal polishing plants, 
the disuse of their mechanical equipment 
while new plants and new machinery are 
being installed in other places for metal 
polishing and plating. 

It is evident that the Metal Polishers 
and Platers have been unable to secure 
adequate consideration of their situation 
by some Federal agencies. 

Your committee believes that the full 
influence of the L-xecutive Council should 
be asserted without delay, so that this 
unsound as well as unjust economic con- 
dition will be corrected. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried b) 
unanimous vote. 

The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 73 and 82, as follows: 


Record of Bond Purchases By 
Unions 


Resolution No. %3—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 

WHEREAS, The various unions have 


purchased a tremendous number of bonds 
and 
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WHEREAS, It is extremely important 
to get a record of these purchases in 
order to emphasize the contributions be- 
ing made by the labor organizations, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention 
recommend to all the unions to send in 
reports of their bond purchases and keep 
them up to date to the Federation office. 


Ten Per Cent of Wages For 
War Bonds 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 

WHEREAS, The buying of defense 
bonds will help pay for this war, and 

WHEREAS, It is our patriotic duty to 
support this war, and 

WHEREAS, The membership of_ the 
International Brotherhood of 3oiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America has subscribed in excess of 
the percentage requested by the Govern- 
ment, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge all union mem- 
bership to invest at least 10 per cent. of 
their wages in War Bonds. 

The jointly conducted war savings 
campaign of the Treasury Department 
and the American Federation of Labor 
received various comments in the report 
of the Executive Council and has also 
been the subject of several resolutions 
which have been referred to the Resolu- 
tions Committee and upon which appro- 
priate comment has been made. 

The committee therefore wishes to 
recommend to the Convention the follow- 
ing action: 

1. It is recommended that the Conven- 
tion renew its indorsement of the pres- 
ent campaign to secure the investment of 
not less than 10% of income of all wage- 
earners. As indicated in resolution No. 
85. 

2. It is recommended that the Convention 
also indorse and commend the policy of 
the Treasury Department in placing this 
campaign entirely upon a voluntary basis. 
Success of the voluntary principle of 
operation constitutes a splendid example 
of the superiority of democratic methods 
over those of compulsion. It is therefore 
recommended that the Convention oppose 
the substitution of compulsory savings for 
the present voluntary system 


3. That the pledge made in behalf of 
the Executive Council by President Green 
for the purchase of one billion dollars in 
bonds by members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor during 1942 be indorsed 
The fact that response by the affiliates 
and members of the American Federation 
of Labor has been so enthusiastic as to 
warrant the prediction of an investment 
of more than this amount is worthy of 
commendation. It is recommended that 
this pledge be renewed for the year 19453. 

4. For purposes of expanding and con- 
tinuing this campaign it is recommended 
that the Convention indorse the payroll 
allotment plan advocated by the Treasury 
Department and supported by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


The committee calls attention of th« 
Convention to the highly gratifying fact 
that there is not on record a single in- 
stance of a Union which has failed to 
respond to this campaign for the inaugura- 
tion of systematic savings. 


5. It has been found that the success of 
these payroll allotment plans depend upon 
the institution of joint labor-management 
committees. Experience has also Gemon 
strated that where such complete and 
cordial cooperation does not exist payroll 
allotment plans are seriously handicapped 
[he success of this mutual approsoch to 4 
patriotic problem constitutes a valuable 
contribution to sane and cordial labor re- 
lations. It is believed that its effect is 
beginning to appear in extending such 
relations into other areas of labor-man- 
agement mutual interest. 


6. It is worthy of special comment tiiat 
the Treasury Department has recognized 
these fundamental facts to such an extent 
as to have organized in twelve Federal 
Reserve districts a series of labor-man- 
igement meetings to which were invited 
epresentatives of labor and of manage- 
ment in various fields and industries for 
the purpose of demonstrating the mechan- 
ics of their joint operations. It is felt 
that these labor-management meetings 
constitute a valuable contribution and 
should be held wherever practical. 


7. The collection of information con- 
cerning the contributions made by the 
American Federation of Labor, its af- 
fillates and members is subject of a spe- 
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cial comment in resolution No. 73 (Record 
of bond purchases by Unions) which the 
committee has recommended be indorsed 
by the Convention. In connection with 
the comment upon this resolution the 
committee has recommended that the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Treasury Department be requested to set 
in motion machinery for the systematic 
collection of such information. 


At the same time the committee recom- 
mends that the importance to the en- 
couragement and expansion of this cam- 
paign of proper credit to the splendid 
efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor be called to the attention of the 
Treasury Department, and that the 
Treasury Department be urged to see that 
its national and local publicity agencies 
include equal credit to the Union with 
the management in all establishments 
which have achieved the goals of ‘the 
present campaign of at least 90% partici- 
pation by wage-earners to the extent of 
at least 10% of income. 


In conclusion the committee desires to 
eall attention to the fact that no portion 
of the war program appeals more com- 
pletely to motives of patriotism and en- 
lightened self-interest than does the war 
savings program. The purchase of bonds 
constitutes one of the most simple and 
effective safeguards against inflation. It 
provides a financial backlog for families 
which will not only safeguard them during 
any post-war readjustment but will, at 
the same time, provide buying power 
whereby the wheels of industry may be 
kept moving and employment provided 
during this post-war adjustment period. 


The committee desires in the light of 
these facts to pay compliment to the 
splendid manner in which the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor has 
rallied to this highly important portion 
of the war program. It heartily urges 
the continuation of these same activities. 
In this connection special emphasis should 
be placed upon the policies of labor and 
management cooperation which has been 
advocated in the joint program of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Treasury Department. 


Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of resolutions Nos. 73 and 8&2. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


President Green: I am _ tremendously) 
pleased over this splendid report § sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Resolutions 
relating to and dealing with the ten per 
cent allotment plan, the purchase of 
bonds and the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with the Treas 
ury Department in the purchase and the 
sale of government bonds. I am sure that 
all of us deeply appreciate the importanc« 
of this phase of governmental activities 
and governmental work. The cost of the 
war is tremendous. The call for huge 
sums of money in order to finance th 
war is staggering. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has responded whol 
heartedly to the request of the Secretar) 
of the Treasury for a full measure of co- 
operation. I announced quite a long tin 
ago that the members of the American 
Federation of Labor would purchase one 
billion dollars in bonds during the year 
of 1942. That seemed a staggering sum, 
and yet I am advised by the Treasury 
Department that we will realize that 
objective. 


I note with pleasure that the committe 
has recommended that we set one billion 
dollars at least as our goal in the pur- 
chase of bonds during the year of 1943. 
The American Federation of Labor placed 
at the disposal of the Treasury Depart- 
ment our organizing forces. The organ- 
izers of the American Federation of 
Labor give time and service in the pro- 
motion of the bond sale campaign. We 
supplied the Treasury Department with 
the services of a number of splendid men 
who are giving their entire time in the 
support of the bond sale campaign. 


Now, it will be necessary to secure 
perfect cooperation between labor and 
management in order to make the ten per 
cent deduction payroll campaign a suc- 
cess. Management must cooperate. We 
call upon it to cooperate, to respond 
whole-heartedly to the earnest appeal of 
the workers to voluntarily cooperate in 
order to make the ten per cent deduction 
plan a full measure of success. Our 
Central Bodies need to appoint commit- 
tees where committees have not yet been 
appointed All our Local Unions need 
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to be active in this campaign, because it 
is all on the basis of voluntarism. There 
are some who are seeking to secure an 
enactment by the Congress of the United 
States of a compulsory contribution plan 
and a compulsory purchase plan. We 
want to demonstrate that the democratic 
way, the voluntary -plan, is better than 
any compulsory plan that can be put 
into effect. 


So, in supporting the committee’s re- 
port I wish to supplement it with an 
earnest appeal that we reach new heights 
during the year 1943 and exceed the bil- 
lion dollar purchase of bonds which we 
haye set for the coming year. 


Are there any further remarks? 


Delegate Zander, State, County and 
Municipal Employees: Mr. Chairman, on 
behalf of the State and Local Government 
iSmployees in America I wish to point out 
in connection with this report that we are 
having difficulty in getting the local 
authorities of government to put the pay- 
roll deduction plan into effect. In some 
of the states we have had the outright 
refusal by state officials to permit the de- 
duction of money through this plan. We 
should like to call upon the delegates here 
who may have influence through their 
Central Councils or State Federations of 
Labor to assist .their public employees in 
the wish they have to have payroll de- 
ductions made for the purchase of war 
securities. It may come as a surprise to 
you to know that the public authorities 
themselves have refused to permit the 
purchase of war securities through pay- 
roll deductions. However, we have had 
such refusals, and various excuses have 
been offered by these public officials. They 
say the work involved is so difficult and 
expensive that they do not want to under- 
take it. 


Here are the employees asking permis- 
sion for the deduction from their pay for 
the purchase of war securities, and they 
are turned down by public agencies, so 
that any assistance which may be given 
in this effort will be appreciated. 


The motion to adopt the committee's 
report was carried by unanimous vote. 


Job-Freezing 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, By action of the chairman 
of the National Man-power Commission, 
employment in the lumber and mining 
industries in the western states has been 
frozen, workers being denied the right 
to leave their jobs for the purpose of 
bettering their economic conditions, and 

WHEREAS, This action, depriving such 
workers of a basic right which is inherent 
in the democratic system, is unjust and 
un-American, and 

WHEREAS, The flow of labor from 
the lumber and mining industries is due 
to the sub-standard wages paid workers 
in such industries, and 

WHEREAS, This problem, which affects 
also other industries where wages and 
working conditions are sub-standard, can 
effectively be solved only by stabilization 
of such wages and working conditions 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor protest against the above 
action of freezing employment as_ being 
un-American and undemocratic, and urge 
the Federal Government to take imme- 
diate action to stabilize wages and work- 
ing conditions as a means of minimizing 
the turnover of employment in industries 
paying sub-standard wages. 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
the question of job freezing has been 
somewhat _ altered by administrative 
authority since this resolution was pre- 
pared. 

It is further of the opinion that job 
freezing may involve complications fol- 
lowed by injustice in many cases. 

Your committee is convinced that the 
Executive Council should give consider- 
ation to this subject and apply its in- 
fluence to have all apparent injustices 
immediately corrected. 

Your committee therefore recommend 
that the resolution be referred to the 
Executive Council for consideration and 
early action on their part. 

Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


Committee Secretary Frey: Late yes- 
terday afternoon the Secretary of your 
Committee on Resolutions received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Fowler V. Harper, Deputy 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and apparently a similar telegram 
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Last 
a representative of the War Man- 
power Commission in Washington talked 
to me over the telephone concerning the 
disturbed attitude of Governor McNutt 
over previous action taken in this con- 
vention on the question of job freezing. 


was received by President Green. 
evening 


It may be well, so that the matter may 
be definitely cleared up, that the telegram 
which I received should be read. 


McNutt and War 
power Commission highly concerned 
about resolution condemning Commis- 
sion for action in mining and lumber- 
ing industries. Fear that convention 
does not understand general policy of 
War Manpower Commission and pro- 
cedures followed in developing coopera- 
tive plan to prevent pirating and out- 
migration as applied to copper and 
lumber industries. We all feel it vitally 
necessary that organized labor thor- 
oughly understand policies and pro- 
cedures of War Manpower Commission 
as well as general manpower problems 
facing the nation. Would appreciate 
greatly opportunity to present Commis- 
sion’s policies and work of Management 
Labor Policy Committee to full con- 
vention. Important announcement could 
be made at same time of additional 
roles organized labor will play in work 
of Commission.”’ 
FOWLER V. HARPER, 
Deputy Chairman (signed). 


“Governor Man- 











The American Federation of Labor is 
represented upon the Management-Labor 
Policy Committee of the War 
Commission, which has considered the 
freezing jobs and all other 
questions connected with the problem of 
manpower during the war period. The 
representatives of management on this 
Committee have shown thorough coopera- 
tion with the representatives of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor. The Ameri- 
Labor representatives 
are in position to have not only much 
influence, but the support of management 
in all of the positions of the American 
Federation of Labor that have been 
placed before Governor McNutt up to the 
present tim«¢ President Green has been 
fully informed by the A. 
of this labor committee. 


Manpower 


question of 


can Federation of 


F. of L. members 


A short time ago there arose a grievous 
bottleneck in war production. It was 
caused by the falling off, instead of 
increasing production in the copper indus 
try of our country. A similar condition 
existed in the lumber industry on the 
Pacific Coast. Large numbers of hard- 


rock miners and of lumbermen have been 
inducted into the armed forces of our 
country. Some of them have left either 
the copper or the lumbcr industry to 
work where they could secure more satis- 
factory terms of employment, until sud- 
denly the war production industry dis- 
covered that at a time when the produc- 
tion of lumber should be 
increased some 50 per cent, there were 
fewer hard-rock miners and fewer lumber- 
men employed. We could not have a 
stoppage of any more of our war indus- 
tries because of a lack of copper. 


copper and 


made over- 
night. They require special skill and long 
training on the type of rock they are 
working with from day to day. And so 
that cartridges and shells, and all of the 
multitude of war industry products re- 
quiring copper could continue to be pro- 
duced, Governor McNutt finally issued an 
order providing for the freezing of labor 
in the copper industry and the lumbe! 
industry in the Western states. Perhaps 
in an all-out war the matter of freezing 
a man to his job on essential war work 
is no greater problem than the freezing 
It is all a part 
of a desperate war situation. 

Already the President of the United 
States has ordered the closing down of 
gold mines so that the miners working 
in them could be transferred to the cop- 
per mines. We learn since we have been 
in convention that the Canadian govern- 
ment has done the same thing and for 
the same reason. 


Hard-rock miners are not 


of a man to his uniform. 


The committee, in its report to this con- 
vention and the action taken by the con- 
vention on its report, did not imply any 
criticism of these freezing orders, but it 
did contain the recommendation that 
should it become necessary for freezing 
orders to be issued in the future, before 
these were issued there would be adequate 
provision for safeguarding the rights of 
those who had been frozen to their jobs. 


In talking with the representative of the 
War Manpower Commission last night he 
agreed that this was sound in principle as 
well as in purpose. It is not so long ago 
that we found there were employers in the 
United States taking advantage of the 
fact that we hac pledged ourselves not to 
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go out on strike, forcing conditions on 
their employees that they would never 
have dreamed of attempting had they felt 
their employees could quit work in self 
defense. Freezing men in an industry to 
their job involves that same condition, but 
to a further-reaching extent. These men 
who are frozen to their jobs should be 
assured of adequate means of readjusting 
any unjust or subnormal wage conditions. 
If they are to be frozen to their jobs, 
before this is done they should be given 
a guarantee of the prompt investigation 
and adjustment of every industrial in- 
justice that may develop in the industry 

I have made this statement so that the 
War Manpower Commission and the mem- 
bers will know that this convention has 
not condemned either Governor McNutt 
or the War Manpower Commission be 
cause of the freezing orders issued cover- 
ing the copper industry and the lumber 
industry in the _ inter-mountain = and 
Western states, but that what the con- 
vention did do and did say thoughtfully 
and with deliberation was to insist that 
before additional job freezing orders were 
issued by Governor McNutt, adequate pro 
tective regulations affecting labor should 
be adopted, so that before, and not after 
job freezing orders were issued, labor's 
protection, labor’s rights would be guar- 
anteed by the government itself. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s re- 
port was carried by unanimous vote. 

The committee’s report was continued, 
as follows: 


Labor-Management Committees 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, One of the most important 
guarantees of the defeat of the Axis is 
the continuation of the all-out production 
effort throughout our nation, and 

WHEREAS, The State of California 
ranks first in vital shipbuilding and air- 
eraft industries, and 

WHEREAS, In dozens of industries 
where Labor-Management committees 


have been set up there has resulted 
streamlining of production, the saving of 
millions of man-hours and closer co 
operation between the employers and 
labor, and 


WHEREAS, Wherever these committee 
have been set up they build the morale 
of the workers by making them feel that 
they are a vital part in the planning and 
production for victory, and where, in 
fact, these workers have contributed in 
plans and suggestions for greater output, 
and 

WHEREAS, In_ spite of the obvious 
benefits of Labor-Management committees. 
some employers in vital war industries 
still continue to evade their responsibility 
in joining with labor for maximum pro- 
duction effort, thereby creating dangerous 
and wasteful friction, and 

WHEREAS, Many of the bottlenecks in 
production still remaining could be ironed 
out by Labor-Management cooperation, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
ealls for the strengthening and further 
development of Labor-Management com- 
mittees where they now exist for greater 
production and for better relationships 
between labor and employers, and that 
this convention further urges the imme- 
diate setting up of Labor-Management 
committees in every one of those in- 
dustries where such committees do not 
now exist, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this convention urges 
each and every union to exercise its 
fullest efforts in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of these Labor-Management com- 
mittees. 


In approving the adoption of the reso- 
lution your committee calls attention to 
the action taken by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ait its Portland Conven- 
tion 1923, known as Industry’s Manifest 
Duty. In adopting the policy in 1923, the 
American Federation of Labor called at- 
tention to the joint responsibility of man- 
agement and labor in the field of produc- 
tion and the maintenance of free enter- 
prise. 

It was the definitely expressed opinion 
that free enterprise would be placed in 
serious jeopardy unless management and 
labor cooperated in the field of produc- 
tion, in such a manner as to prevent legis- 
lation intended to seriously restrict and 
handicap management as well as labor. 
Should management and labor fail to 
cooperate, industrial, economic and social 
problems would develop which the legis- 
lative branches of government—state and 
national—would be forced to regulate. 

Had management responded to the call 
of the American Federation of Labor 
following 1923, our present problems in 
the field of industry would not be of so 
far-reaching a character. However, whil 
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industry as a whole failed to see clearly 
and act wisely, many employers accepted 
the wisdom expressed in Industry’s Mani- 
fest Duty and entered into thorough- 
going cooperative relations with their 
organized employees. 


It is most encouraging to find that the 
War Production Board has accepted the 
basic purpose expressed in Industry’s 
Manifest Duty and has given its active 
support to the creation of labor-manage- 
ment committees as proposed and applied 
wherever possible by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor since its pronouncement 
in 1923. 

In this connection your committee is 
justified in calling attention to the fact 
that the outstanding material contribution 
to the present war effort has been made 
by management and labor through its 
cooperative relationship; in fact, the con- 
tribution of management and labor to 
war production so out-stripped the most 
optimistic estimates of Federal agencies 
that they have actually, in some in- 


stances, out-stripped the immediate capac- . 


ity of the country to supply them with 
necessary raw material. 

With these comments your committee 
recommends the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 


Committee Secretary Frey moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Committee Chairman Woll: Mr. Chair- 
man, that completes the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, with one ex- 
ception, which will be a resolution of 
thanks presented to the convention at 
the close of the convention. The report 
is signed by: 

Matthew Woll, Chairman 
John P. Frey, Secretary 
A. A. Myrup 

J. A. Franklin 

John M. Gillespie 
William E. Maloney 

P. J. Morrin 

David Dubinsky 

John B. Haggerty 

L. P. Lindelof 

R. G. Soderstrom 
Thomas H. O’Donnell 
John J. Mara 


Fred Baer 

Henry Strickland 
M. A. Hutcheson 
Arnold Zander 
John BE. Rooney 
Joseph P. Ryan 
Frank Kasten 
Robert Haddow 
Richard F. Walsh 
George Hooper 
Committee on Resolutions 


I move you that the report as a whole 
and as acted upon by this convention be 
approved. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 


‘nizes the Chairman of the Committee on 


Credentials for what I expect will be a 
final report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


Committee Chairman Moran reporteu 
as follows: 


At the request of President Franklin 
of the Boiler Makers the Committee 
recommends the substitution of Brother 
John Kerney in place of Brother Chas. J. 
MacGowan, and Brother John Thompson 
{in place of Brother John F. Schmitt, as 
delegates representing this organization. 


The report of the 
unanimously adopted. 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Chairman Ornburn of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. You will recall 
that this committee was interrupted in 
the submission of its report a few days 
ago. We will now take up the report 
of the committee from the point where 
the interruption occurred. Chairman 
Ornburn. 


committee was 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION (Continued) 


Chairman Ornburn: We are prepared 
to submit a final report to the conven- 
tion. Secretary George will submit the 
report. 
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Committee Secretary George reported 


as follows: 


LONGEVITY PAY FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


(Page 155, Executive Council's Report) 


This section of the Executive Council's 
report recites the veto of the President 
of a bill providing for increases in pay 
of postal employees as recognition of long 
and efficient service. The bill, as passed, 
was far short of the desires of postal 
employees but would have established the 
principle of longevity pay for that group 
of Government employees, a_ principle 
that has been a practice in numerous 
other Government employments as_ well 
as in a great many private employments. 


It is recommended that this obective 
of the postal employees be again endorsed 
and the Executive Council instructed to 
lend-its support to like legislation when 
again introduced. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


DETROIT POST OFFICE CLERKS 


(Page 156, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under this caption, the Executive Coun- 
cil reports the veto by the President of a 
bill to reimburse twenty clerks in the 
Detroit post office for refunds required of 
them by the Post Office Department be- 
cause of an error of administration in 
their promotion from substitutes to reg- 
ular clerks. The bill was introduced by 
Representative George D. O’Brien, of 
Detroit, and supported by the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor as 
well as by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of the report of the Executive Committee. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


VACATIONS 


(Page 156, Executive Council's Report) 


This section of the Executive Council's 
report refers to a bill providing that 
(;overnment employees may accumulate a 
maximum of ninety days’ annual leave 
instead of the present maximum of sixty 
days. It was introduced as an emergency 
measure because of war activities in 
Government Departments. The bill, 
S. 2341 introduced by Senator Mead, of 
New York, has passed the Senate. 

Your committee recommends adoption 
of the Executive Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR 
POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 
IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
(Page 156, Executive Council’s Report) 
Under this caption, the Executive Coun- 
cil reports the progress of legislation to 
increase the salaries of police in the Met- 
ropolitan, White House and U. S. Park 

Services of the District of Columbia. 

A bill, H. R. 4419, providing for an in- 
crease of $600 annually was reported 
favorably from the House Committee but 
failed of passage in the House. 

A subsequent bill, H. R. 6386, providing 
for an increase of $300 per year was 
passed by the House and has been re- 
ported favorably to the Senate. 

Your committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to con- 
tinue its support to this bill and endeavor 
to secure its enactment. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


SPECIAL RECOGNITION FOR 
CANAL BUILDERS 


(Page 157, Executive Council’s Report) 


A bill, S. 1481, providing for the grant- 
ing to civilian employees, who worked 
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for three years or more in the Canal Zone 
during construction days, similar benefits 
to those granted officers of the Army, 
Navy and Public Health Service, has 
passed the Senate and has been reported 
favorably to the House of Representa- 
tives. It has had the support of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


The committee recommends adoption of 
the report and urges continuance of sup- 
port to that legislation. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


(Page 158, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under this heading, the Executive 
Council reports on several Congressional 
bills and resolutions having for their 
objective the establishment of committees 
to study and plan for post-war readjust- 
ments of labor and economic conditions. 
The views of the American Federation of 
Labor as outlined at the Seattle conven- 
tion in 1941 have been presented to 
Congress. 


Your committee recommends continued 
vigilance in the perusal of all legislative 
proposals dealing with this subject and 
the initiation of legislation to safeguard 
the interests of labor during and follow- 
ing the readjustment period after the 
present war. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


WIRE TAPPING 


(Page 158, Executive Council’s Report) 

The Executive Council reports’ the 
progress of a bill to permit the admission 
of evidence secured by the interception 
of communications by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Intelligence Divi- 
sions of the War and Navy Departments 
during the war. The bill has passed the 
House and is now pending in the Senate. 


The committee recommends adoption of 
the report. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


MERGER OF TELEGRAPH 
COMPANIES 


(Page 159, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Council’s 
report gives an analysis of S. 2598, a bill 
to authorize the merger of the Postal 


Telegraph Company and the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. The _ 1941 


convention of the American Federation 
of Labor instructed the Executive Council 
to cooperate with the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union in opposing legislation 
authorizing the merger of the two leading 
telegraph companies unless the rights of 
employees are properly and adequately 
protected. As a result: there have been 
written into the bill (S. 2598) numerous 
provisions to guarantee employees against 
the loss of acquired benefits and against 
unemployment. 

The bill has passed the Senate and is 
now before the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives where it is expected that further 
safeguards will be written into it. 

Your committee commends the Execu- 
tive Council for its effective assistance in 
this legislation and recommends its con- 
tinuance to final enactment of a satis- 
factory law. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. — 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


(Page 160, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Council's 
report deals with a bill S. 1313, by Senator 
Thomas of Utah, providing for an appro- 
priation of $300,000,000 annually for the 
purpose of promoting and equalizing pub- 
lic school opportunities for all children of 
elementary and secondary school age. The 
sum appropriated is to be apportioned to 
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the States according to need, based upon 
the number of children to be provided for 
and the total net income of individuals 
in the respective States. The bill was 
reported favorably from the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the Senate on 
July 16, 1942. 


Your committee recommends that efforts 
to secure enactment of this desirable 
legislation be continued. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
avoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


AID FOR THE BLIND 


(Page 161, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under this caption, the Executive 
Council’s reports that a law has been 
enacted by the present Congress estab- 
lishing .a preferential rate for sending 
through the mails, for repair and return 
after repair, parts of machines used for 
producing reading matter for the blind. 

Also a bill to 
appropriation for books for 
blind. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of the report. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


increase the annual 
the adult 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEMS 


(Page 162, Executive ‘Council’s Report) 


Under this heading, the Executive Coun- 
cil reports on the presentation by Presi- 
dent Green to the special committee 
created by Congress, and of which Repre- 
sentative John H. Tolan of California 
is chairman, of recommendations for the 
integration of labor supply with the needs 
of war industries and the allocation of 
war work in relation to available ma- 
terials and manpower. The reports of 
the committee, of which there have been 
five, are summarized. 


This? committee 
Green upon his 


commends President 
recommendations and 


efforts to safeguard the interests of the 
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workers and to promote the production 
program. We recommend adoption of the 
Executive Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


REGULATING PRIVATE EMPLOY- 
MENT AGENCIES 


(Page 163, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Council’s 
report deals with legislative proposals to 
regulate practices of employment agencies, 
especially in reference to migratory labor. 
The report to the 1941 convention sum- 
marized the Tolan Bill, H. R. 4675, which, 
among other things, would prohibit the 
sending of persons into a community or 
into an industry where a strike is in pro- 
gress without giving them written notice 
of such labor trouble. The convention 
instructed that support be given to that 
legislation. 

Since then a substitute for the Tolan 
bill has been introduced as H. R. 5510 
and hearings held by a sub-committee of 
the Committee on Labor of the House 
of Representatives. The bill was reported 
favorably and is now pending on the 
House union calendar. 

Your committee recommends that the 
Executive Council be instructed to con- 
tinue its support of this legislation. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


REPRESENTATION UNDER 
NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS ACT 


(Page 163, Executive Council’s Report.) 


The Executive Council calls attention 
to H.R. 5580, a bill to define subversive 
individuals and prohibit them from serv- 
ing as representatives of employees under 
the National Labor Relations Act. The 


bill was reported favorably -from the 
Committee on Labor of the House of 
Representatives and is pending on the 
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Council 
that the 
labor is or 


House calendar. The Executive 
opposed this bill on the ground 
implication that organized 
has been responsible for hampering the 
war effort is entirely unjustified. 

The Labor «e- 


American Federation of 


sires no defense of individuals guilty of 
actions subversive to the Government of 
the United States, either in the ranks of 
the labor movement or elsewhere. We 
believe alsc that the record of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in this as well 
as in other national emergencies, makes 
legislation restricting the right of free 
choice of representation (a_ restriction 
applicable only to organized labor) en- 
tirely unwarrantable and unjust. 

Your committee commends the Execu- 


tive Council for its stand and urges con- 
tinued opposition to this legislation. 
Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was 
by unanimous vote. 


seconded and arried 


OPPRESSIVE LABOR PRACTICES 


(Page 163, Executive Council’s Report.) 


Under this caption, the Executive Coun- 
cil reviews the findings of the Senate 
Civil Liberties Committee and a bill 
proposed by Senators LaFollette, of Wis- 
consin, and Thomas of Utah. The bill 
would strengthen the guarantees of free 
speech and free assembly and restrict the 
use of private spy and police systems in 
labor-employer relations. 

The committee 
support by the 
legislation. 


ontinued 
Council to this 


recommends 
Executive 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adeption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was 
by unanimous vote. 


seconded and carried 


ABSENTEE VOTING IN TIME 
OF WAR 


(Page 164, Executive Council's Report.) 
The Execrwtive Council reports on the 
introduction and progress through Con- 


gress of legislation to permit members of 
the of the United States to 
participate in elections by absentee ballot 


armed forces 


PROCEEDINGS 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the Executive Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
idoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion 
by unanimous vote. 


was seconded and carried 


FORESTRY PROBLEMS 


(Page 164, Executive Council’s Report) 
The Executive Council reports that 


several bills to strengthen the forest pro- 


gram have been introduced but no action 
has been taken by the Committees of 
Congress. 

Wartime demands for timber products 


have increased 
out adequate 
diate or 


importance of 


the cutting 
protection for 
future 
planned 
timber resources is so great and involves 
so many elements of public welfare that 
its neglect not but be with 
growing concern by organized labor. 

that the 
instructed to 
lation which will provide a continued 
zram of and reforestra- 


of trees with- 
either 
needs. 


imme- 
The 
conservation of 


long-range 


can viewed 


Your committee recommends 
Executive 
leg 
pro 
tion. 


Council be seek 











conservation 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion 
by unanimous 


was seconded and carried 


vote. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Page 166, Executive Council’s Report) 


This 


report 


section of the Executive Council's 
tells of the introduction in the 
7ith Congress of H. R. 7534 by Represen- 
tative Eliot, of Massachusetts, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act. The bill 
proposes important changes in the Social 
Security Act including extensions of its 


scope as provided in previous pronounce- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

It also provides for increase of the 
Social Security tax. ' 

In view of the importance and far- 
reaching effect of the proposed changes, 
ind also in view of the fact that the 
bill does not meet with approval of all 
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to the American 
this committee 


organizations affiliated 
Federation of Labor, 
recommends that the entire matter be 
referred to the Committee on _ Socia! 
Security of the American Federation of 
Labor with instructions that previous to 
the introduction of legislation to amend 
the Social Security Act, all organizations 
whose memberships may be _ affected, 
either beneficially or adversely, be 
sulted. 


con- 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded 
by unanimous vote. 


and carried 


The committee reported jointly upon 
that section of the Executive Council’s 
Report under the caption, ‘“Taxation’’. 
and Resolution No. 137, as follows: 


TAXATION 


(Pages 165-166, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


Opposing National and State 
Sales Tax 


Resolution No. 137—By Delegate J. C. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, As a result of the combined 
pressure of the high income groups and 
emergency requirements following the 
first World War to obtain the higher 
revenue which was claimed to be needed, 
the indirect tax was resorted to as a 
means of reaching the low income groups, 
and 


WHEREAS, While formerly the direct 
taxes supplied all the revenue, the in- 
come from the indirect tax, which in 1934 
supplied 59 per cent. of all the revenue 
to our Federal Government, rose to 65 per 
cent. in 1937, and a year later reached 
the impressive figure of 70 per cent., and 


WHEREAS, There is no sound economic 
reason to shift the taxation burden to the 
working people, since not only does the 
Sales Tax, which is one of the most of- 
fensive kinds of indirect taxation, reduce 
the real wages of the workers by in- 
creasing the cost of the products he buys, 
but it forces him to curtail his purchases, 
thereby restricting the amount of sales 
which, in turn, affects industry and con- 
tributes toward depression and unem- 
ployment, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Government is 
increasing taxes to such an extent that 
the low income groups, especially the 
workers, are paying and will be paying 
even more than is equitable in comparison 
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with the high income groups without re- 
sorting to the Sales Tax, and 

WHEREAS, Greater _ efficiency 
‘conomy of government as well 
lirect taxation on all groups in 
tion to their incomes is a good way to 
solve the problem of revenue without 
making it necessary to use the Sales Tax, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ition of Labor go on record as being op- 
posed to the national and State Sales 
[ax as an unduly and unjustified burden 
on the low-income groups, and unneces- 
sary from the standpoint of justly solving 
the problem of revenue. 


and 
as just 
propor- 


Under this caption the Executive Coun- 
il reports on its representations to the 
Congress on taxation. It reports success- 
ful opposition to the imposition of a 
sales tax. It also points to the probable 
burden of taxation affecting especially 
the lower paid workers. 

Your Committee recommends adoption 
of the report of the Executive Committee 
and also that the Executive Committee 
be instructed to continue its opposition to 
a sales tax. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion 
by unanimous 


was 
vote. 


seconded and carried 


Amendment to Old Age Pension 
Laws 

Resolution No. 54—By Delegates Joseph 

P. McCurdy, Anne Peterson, A. Adamski, 


George C. Slater, W. R. Brooks, United 
Garment Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The _ present system of 
production is one of speed-up in which 


the use of many and varied machines 
tend to abuse the body to such an extent 
that the life span of a worker has been 
considerably shortened, and calculated in 
years rarely exceeds fifty-five, and 

WHEREAS, Older men who no longer 
can work at a speed formerly maintained 
are continually being replaced by the 
available surplus of young people whose 
energies are capable of keeping in step 
with the demands made by industry, and 

WHEREAS, Most workers do not have 
a large enough income to set aside any 
sum to provide for a future when he or 
she will be unable to work, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the old age pension 
be revised to state that payments begin 
when a worker reaches the age of fifty- 
five instead of sixty-five, and that the 
minimum amount to be paid should be 
$80.00. 
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Resolution No. 54 urges revision of the 
old-age pension law to provide that pen- 
sion payments shall begin at age 55 and 
that the minimum payment be increased 
to $80 per month. 

The committee 
resolution be 
Federation of 
Social 


recommends that this 
referred to the American 

Labor’s Committee on 
Security to be considered in con- 
nection with all matters dealing with this 
subject. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Legislative Program—Govern- 
ment Employees 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegates James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Government Employees has adopted the 
following objectives as its legislative 
program, 


1. Payment of a bonus of at least $240 
a year to all Government employees for 
the duration of the emergency to offset 
the increased cost of living. 


2. Optional retirement at full annuity 
after 30 years of service; optional retire- 
ment at proportionate annuity after 15 
years of service; unqualified disability 
retirement regardless of age or _ con- 
tinuance on the annuity rolls until re- 
instated of persons who have recovered 
from disabilities; return of deductions 
upon separation from the service; preser- 
vation of the present civil service retire- 
ment system. 


3. Extra pay for extra work. 


4. Minimum compensation of $1,500 a 
year for all full-time employees. 


5. Five-day week distributed over five 
consecutive days, with no decrease in pay; 
and elimination of the stagger system. 


6. Establishment of a Board of Appeals 
to hear and render decisions on appeals 
of employees with authority to enforce its 
decisions so as to protect fully the rights 
of employees. 


7. Amendment to the Classification Act 
to prevent change in duties of employees 
or description thereof when appeals for 
reallocations are pending; to afford em- 
ployees unrestricted opportunity so to dis- 
cuss their positions with a designated 
representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as will appraise him fully of their 
duties and related circumstances; and to 
guarantee. prompt consideration of all 
appeals. 
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8. Immediate extension of the Classi- 
fication Act to the field services. 


9. Continued extension of the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act and rules 
to cover the entire Civil Service. 


10. The establishment of adequate 
transfer facilities and procedure to afford 
employees greater opportunity for ad- 
vancement, promotion and reinstatement 
and to permit fullest and freest possible 
transfer throughout the service at the 
initiative of employees to the end that 
they may seek and obtain positions for 
which they are best suited in the offices 
and locations where they can render most 
efficient service. 


11. Greater participation in personnel 
matters by employees and employee 
organizations. 

12. Improvement and standardization 
of efficiency rating system and provision 
of adequate appropriation to accomplish 
this purpose. 


13. Dismissal wage equal to half pay 
for six months for employees with five 
years of service who have been dismissed 
without prejudice. 


14. Uniform application of longevity 
pay principle to all Government positions. 


15. Creation by law of a wage board 
for per diem employees of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, with adequate 
employee representation thereon, such 
Board to meet at designated times at least 
twice a year. 

16. Equitable application of the night 
differential to all positions in all agencies 
where night shifts are required. 

17. Shorter hours, adequate compensa- 
tion and improved working conditions for 


custodial employees, employees in the 
Veterans Administration facilities, Fed- 
eral penal institutions and the Public 


Health Service. 


18. Optional quarters, subsistence and 
laundry with provision of applying cost 
uniformly to all positions wherein it is 
customary to supply such services. 


19. Defraying ny. the Government of 
the cost of travelling by employees and 
their dependents and all other costs, in- 
cluding the transportation of household 
effects incidental to the transfer of em- 
ployees from one duty station to another 
for the convenience of the Government. 


20. Providing all employees of the Gov- 
ernment with uniforms and necessary 
equipment in those cases where the wear- 
ing of uniforms and use of special equip- 
ment are compulsory. 


21. Compensation during training and 
study courses when conducted on other 
than Government time. 


22. Straight eight-hour shifts for all 
nurses working in Government hospitals. 


23. Provide for pay and grade com- 
mensurate with duties performed for all 
employees, with special reference to gen- 
eral revision upward of salary rates for 
all positions under the Classification Act. 
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24. Establishment of adequate housing 
projects at reasonable cost to meet needs 
of the national defense employees in na- 
tional defense areas. 

25. Legislation making it possible for 
Government employees engaged in haz- 
ardous work to obtain insurance at nor- 
mal rates. 


26. Amendment of the Hatch Act to 
permit the Civil Service Commission to 
fix penalties for violations of the Act 
commensurate with the gravity of such 
violations. 


Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention assembled at 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, endorse the 
aforesaid program and assure its affiliate, 
the American Federation of Government 
IXmployees, that its representatives will 
use every effort toward bringing this pro- 
gram to a successful conclusion. 

This resolution itemizes the legislative 
proposals endorsed by the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees. These 
legislative objectives are consistent with 
repeated pronouncements of the American 
Federation of Labor and have been given 
the endorsemnt of previous conventions. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. ; 


The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 47 and 53, as follows: 


Substitute Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
Union; C.“L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 


tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Substitute postal employ- 
ees must qualify to perform the same 
duties as regular postal employees but 
must be available for duty at any time, 
day or night, 365 days a year, having no 
regular schedules and being paid only 
for the actual hours worked, and 


WHEREAS, The period of substitution, 
in many instances, extends over many 
years, and 


WHEREAS, Substitute postal employ- 
ees receive no higher rate of hourly pay, 
eae of length of service; therefore, 

e it 


RESOLVED, That this sixty-second con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor record its endorsement of legisla- 
tion to grant these employees a graduated 
scale of hourly pay commensurate with 
the hourly rates of pay of regular em- 
ployees based upon length of actual ser- 
vice. 


Substitute Postal Employees 


Resolution No. 53—By Delegate James 
A. Taylor, Washington State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is the practice to work 
substitute carriers and clerks at a low 
rate of pay of 65 cents per hour in the 
Post Office, and 

WHEREAS, Though regular employees 
advance in salary through automatic 
grades with length of service, the substi- 
tute works at the one rate no matter 
how long he is employed, be it six months 
or seven years, and 

WHEREAS, We believe it to be directly 
in line with good union principles that 
each employee should receive an advanc- 
ing scale of wages in keeping with his 
experience, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the WHELCHEL 
BILL H. R. 1641 which provides that 
after one year as a substitute, an em- 
ployee shall receive an hourly rate of 
pay equivalent to that received by a 
regular carrier or clerk of the first grade 
and after one year at that hourly rate of 
pay he shall receive the hourly rate 
equivalent to that of a regular carrier or 
clerk of the second grade and so on until 
his hourly rate becomes the equivalent of 
the hourly rate of a regular carrier or 
clerk of the highest grade, and be it 
further ‘ 


RESOLVED, That the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
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Labor appear before the Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee and use their in- 
fiuence to obtain an immediate and favor- 
able report on this bill from the said 
committee. 


Both of these resolutions request the 
endorsement of the American Federation 
of Labor for legislation providing a 
graduated scale of hourly pay for sub- 
stitute postal employees commensurate 
with the pay of regular employees with 
like service. 

The Committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 47. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


The committee reported jointly upon 
Resolutions Nos. 115 and 124, as follows: 


Appointment of Substitute Clerks 
to Regular Clerkship in the 
Postal Service 


Resolution No. 115—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Lines of communication are 
all-important in the defense of the coun- 
try and in the conduct of the war, and 

WHEREAS, The Post Office Department 
has traditionally and consistently main- 
tained lines of communication under all 
conditions, and 

WHEREAS, An exceptionally heavy 
burden falls on the San Francisco Post 
Office because of its strategic position in 
the first line of defense and also as the 
port of embarkation in the present crisis, 
and 

WHEREAS, Many trained men in the 
San Francisco Post Office have volun- 
teered or have been called into the armed 
forces of the country and many more 
will be called, and 

WHEREAS, Increased retirement de- 
ductions reduce the hourly rate of pay for 
qualified and trained substitutes with 
years of service to 62 cents per hour, and 

WHEREAS, Conditions of employment 
in private industry are very much more 
attractive than in the postal service and 
many trained men are leaving the postal 
service to take up employment in private 
industry, and 

WHEREAS, The loss of the services of 
those trained men who have left the 
Postal Service has not been replaced ex- 
cept by untrained temporary help, with 
the result that overtime is excessive, and 

WHEREAS, The Post Office Depart- 


ment has adopted a policy of withholding 
the filling of vacancies in the service by 
normal causes, such as death and retire- 
ments, and 


WHEREAS, It 1s most unfair to the 
qualified substitutes in the postal service 
to withhold their deserved promotion to 
regular positions left vacant by normal 
causes, and 

WHEREAS, The Honorable Thomas E. 
Scanlon, Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania has introduced a bill H. R. 
7404, which provides that all regular va- 
eancies in the postal service shall be 
promptly filled by promotion of eligible 
substitutes, and which further provides 
that vacancies occurring as a result of 
employees entering the armed forces shall 
be filled by eligible substitutes on a pro- 
visional basis for the duration of the 
war, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor recognize the advisabil- 
ity of maintaining a highly efficient postal 
system in these times of great stress, and 
does hereby petition the Postmaster 
General of the United States to take im- 
mediate steps to fill all legitimate exist- 
ing vacancies in the regular clerical force 
in all post offices with qualified substi- 
tute employees, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorse the aforemen- 
tioned H. R. 7404, and does petition that 
the House Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee immediately render a favorable 
report on this bill. 


War Service Appointments for 
Postal Clerks 


Resolution No. 124—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, _ Appointments of _ postal 
substitute clerks to regular clerk posi- 
tions in the Postal Service have been sus- 
pended in order to avoid retrenchment at 
_ conclusion of the national emergency, 
an¢ 

WHEREAS, All other Government 
agencies are continuing to make full regu- 
lar appointment, as authorized under 
the War Service Appointments Act, as 
well as normal replacements, and 

WHEREAS, Postal substitute clerks 
are willing to accept retrenchment, if 
necessary, and the denial of these ap- 
pointments constitutes discriminatory ac- 
tion toward this large body of Govern- 
ment employees, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks in urging immediate proposal of 
legislation toward bringing about appoint- 
ments for all vacancies, including those 
included in the War Service Appointment 
Act. 


Both of these resolutions request the 
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cooperation of the American Federation 
of Labor in securing through legislation 
or administrative action the filling of all 
vacancies in the ranks of regular postal 
employees by the promotion of qualified 
substitute employees. 

The Committee recommends concurrence 
in Resolution No. 115. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Higher Standards in Government 
Employment 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carrierg; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special. Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor at successive conventions has 
adopted resolutions favorable to improved 
working conditions in government em- 
ployment, relating particularly to the 
extension and liberalization of sick and 
vacation leaves; the elimination of harm- 
ful and objectionable speed-up practices; 
the reduction of night work requirements, 
the establishment of a Civil Service Em- 
ployees’ Court of Appeals, as a separate 
and independent institution with employ- 
ees’ representation thereon; employee rep- 
resentation on all personnel boards; un- 
qualified aherence to and extension of the 
civil service system with respect to ap- 
pointment and to tenure of office: the 


improvement of postal substitute employ- 
ees’ and village letter carriers’ working 
and wage conditions; the extension of the 
shorter week principle without reduction 
in wages; equitable upward pay revision; 
equitable automatic promotion systems 
for all employees; prompt payment of 
salaries; extension of the classification 
principle to those groups which would be 
benefited thereby and who desire it; 
prompt elimination of the evils of present 
so-called efficiency rating systems; higher 
rate of compensation for overtime and 
for night work; liberalization of the Civil 
Service Retirement law and establishment 
of the right to optional retirement after 
thirty years’ service; application of 
seniority principles to all Government 
employees; establishment of a system of 
longevity pay; and kindred betterments, 
and 

WHEREAS, These measures conform 
to the program and urgings of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the effect 
that the government establish and main- 
tain employment standards as a model 
for establishments in private industry; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the sixty-second con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor reaffirm its position in favor of 
higher government employment standards 
and instruct the Executive Council to 
continue its co-operation with the affili- 
ated organizations of’ government em- 
ployees in furtherance of the remedial 
legislative objectwes herein mentioned 
and those of similar purport that are in 
accord with the program and principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


This resolution requests reaffirmation of 
the endorsement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to numerous objectives of 
Government employees consistent with 
the objects of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The Committee 
rence. 


recommends concur- 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


U. S. Employees Compensation 
Commission 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
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George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James b. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; 
John Locher, Washington, D.C., Central 
Labor Union; C. L. Rosemund, Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s' Unions; 
Frank J. Coleman, Maryland State and 
_D.C. Federation of Labor; Fred W. Baer, 
Thomas Vyles, International Association 
of Firefighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin 
Kuenzli, American Federation of Teach- 
ers. 


WHEREAS, The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission was 
originally established largely at the urging 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
adminster the workmen’s compensation 
law covering government employees anid 
since it has subsequently been charged 
with the duty of administering Federal 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws applicable 
to longshoremen and other harbor work- 
ers in private industry, workmen in _ pri- 
vate employment in the District of Colum- 
bia; and the large body of workmen em- 
es on Federal Emergency projects, 
an 


WHEREAS, The United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission since 
its establishment has _ consistently per- 
formed its important functions in a hu- 
mane and sympathetic manner that re- 
flects credit on the system of administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion by an independent bi-partisan com- 
mission, and 


WHEREAS, The increase in the number 
of employees now within the scope of 
Federal workmen’s compensation laws and 
the possible extension of such laws to 
other employments within federal juris- 
diction makes the administration of these 
laws a matter of greater interest to the 
— Federation of Labor; therefore, 

e 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its stand for the 
preservation of the present form of ad- 
ministration of the Federal workmen's 
compensation laws by maintaining the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission as an independent establish- 
ment; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil be instructed to request that the U. S. 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, its 
records, and functions be returned to the 
national capital at the earliest practicable 
date, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be transmitted to the President of the 





United States and to all members of 
Congress. 


This resolution provides for the reiter- 
ation of the position of the American 
Federation of Labor in favor of the main- 
tenance of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission as an _ Inde- 
pendent Agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment and also that its office, records, 
and functions be returned to the national 
capital at the earliest practicable date. 

Your Committee recommends adoption. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegates Leo E. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, National Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government’ Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C. Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, The administration of laws 
and regulations having to do with en- 
trance into and advancement within the 
classified civil service of the United 
States, the allocation of positions under 
the Classification Act of 1923, and the ad- 
ministration of the civil service and other 
related retirement acts applicable to civ- 
ilian personnel affect the welfare and 
working conditions of many hundreds of 
thousands of federal government employ- 
ees, and 


WHEREAS, Regulations and amend- 
ments thereto issued pursuant to certain 
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of these laws have the force and effect of 
law, and 


WHEREAS, Many decisions had under 
these laws are quasi-judicial ones, and 

WHEREAS, Such necessarily broad 
authority affecting the welfare and work- 
ing conditions of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of fcderal government employees 
should be vested in a commission com- 
posed of at least three members; there- 
fore, be i 


RESOLVED, That the 62nd _ conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the proposition that the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
continue to be the agency charged with 
the administration of the laws and regu- 
lations affecting civilian personnel within 
the classified civil service of the United 
States, including the administration of 
the United States Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the Amcrican Federation of Labor en- 
dorse the proposition. that the United 
States Civil Servjce Commission continue 
to be a bi-partisan commission; and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor en- 
dorse the proposition that one of the 
members of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission shall be selected with 
particular reference to his active interest 
in organized labor; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of 
the United States and to all members of 
Congress. 

Resolution No. 45 provides for reaffirma- 
tion of the action of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in favor of maintaining 
the Civil Service Commission as a bi- 
partisan tribunal and as an independent 
agency. It also provides that at least 
one of the Commissioners shall be selected 
with particular reference to his active 
interest in organized labor. 


Your Committee recommends adoption. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Sub-Standard Wages of State and 
Local Government Employees 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Rod- 
erick MacDonald, George L. Turner, 
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American Federation of State, County, 


and Municipal Employees. 


WHEREAS, The wages and salaries of 
employees of state and local governments 
have continuously been below standard, 
in many cases constituting barely sub- 
sistence wages, and 


WHERBAS, In public institutions far 
removed from public interest, inspection, 
or scrutiny, conditions and wages have 
— and in some cases still are, pitiful, 
an 


WHEREAS, Legislative limitations, 
legal complexities, and official lethargy 
have prevented salary increases in state 
and local government services since liv- 
ing costs have been rising rapidly, while 
many state and local government em- 
ployees continue to work regularly from 
twelve to sixtcen hours per day, and 





WHEREAS, Turnover in state and 
local government service is mounting 
rapidly and already presents an acute 


problem with turnover now being spoken 
of in terms of monthly or weekly per- 
centage, rather than in annual percentage 
terms as formerly, and 


WHEREAS, It is increasingly difficult 
to maintain essential public service, and 
costs for maintaining services essential to 
home protection and maintenance of ci- 
vilian morale are increasing as a result of 
oe of trained and qualified personnel, 
anc 


WHEREAS, Robert R. R. 
Executive Director, Labor Office, Office 
of Price Administration, has said: ‘‘It 
would seem likely, however, that in any 
final definition of wage _ stabilization, 
which may be provided by the President, 
provision will be made for the possibility 
of increasing such substandard wages as 
may exist within the area of govern- 
mental employment’’; and 


WHEREAS, A declaration of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on wages and 
inflation issued on July 20, 1942, said in 
part: ‘‘Wage stabilization must not pre- 
clude correction of sub-standard rates, 
elimination of inequalities and adjust- 
ment of rates to compensate for increased 
skill and output’’; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers and 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor take cognizance of con- 
ditions of employment in state and local 
agencies of government, recognize that 
these conditions need correction even in 
time of war, and oppose freezing wages 
and salaries of employees working under 


Brooks, 


such sub-standard conditions should any 
program of wage freezing be under- 
taken; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and the House and Senate of 


the Congress of the United States. 
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This resolution calls attention to the 
deplorable conditions surrounding em- 
ployees of State and local governments 


and requests that the Executive Council 
intercede with the President and _ the 
Office of Price Administration to prevent 


the freezing of sub-standard wages. It 
also provides that copies of the resolution 
be sent to the President, to the Office of 
Price Administration and to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

The 
rence. 


Committee recommends concur- 
Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded 
by unanimous vote. 


and carried 


Forty-hour Week for All Panama 
Canal and Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. Z 


WHEREAS, Section 23 of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 193 
(Thomas Amendment) provides a forty- 
hour week with no reduction in salary 
for certain employees of the United States 
Government, and 

WHEREAS, Employees of the Panama 
Railroad not being considered employees 





of the United States Government, have 
not been allowed the advantages of the 


forty-hour week, and 

WHEREAS, Less than half of the Pan- 
ama Canal employees receive the forty- 
hour week; which is less than one-third 
of the total number of employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad, and 

WHEREAS, Realizing the limitation 
placed on the application of the shorter 
work week, legislation has been proposed 
providing for the shorter work week to 
all government employees alike, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor make 
every effort to have the _ shorter 
week, not to exceed forty hours per week, 
applied to all the employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal and Panama Railroad on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


This resolution requests the cooperation 


of the American Federation of Labor in 
the effort to have a forty-hour week 
established as the standard for all em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


work: 
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Your Committee 
of the res 
Committee 
adoption of 
The was 
by unanimous vote. 


recommends adoption 
olution. 


Secretary: George moved the 
the committee’s report. 


motion seconded and carried 


Overtime Pay Regulations on 
Panama Canal 


Resolution No. 
F. Wahl, 
Cc. Z. 


58—By Delegate Charles 
Central Labor. Union, Balboa, 


WHEREAS, Timekeeping regulations on 
the Panama Canal provide that when an 
hourly employee is prevented from work- 
ing on a holiday occurring during the 
regular five-day work-week from Monday 
to Friday, and then works on Saturday, 
he receives overtime pay for the Satur- 
day worked at the rate of time and one- 
half, and 

WHEREAS, When the same employee 
works on a holiday occurring during a 
regular work-week, he is paid at time 
and one-half for that holiday, but when 
required to work the Saturday at the end 


of the same work-week he is paid only 
at straight time, and 
WHEREAS, The hourly employees of 


the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
desire that regulations be adopted which 
will include holidays in the 40-hour work- 
week, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, be instructed to ren- 
der all possible assistance to provide that 
a holiday worked within a regular work- 


week be considered as an 8-hour period 
in the regular 40-hour week. 
Resolution No. 58 requests the assist- 


ance of the American Federation of Labor 
in securing a change in the Canal Zone 
regulations to provide that in all cases a 


holiday occurring within the ordinary 
work-week shall be considered a part of 
the regular work-week and any service 


in excess of forty-hours, including the 
holiday, shall be considered overtime and 
compensable at the rate of time and one- 


half. 


Your Committee 
rence in the 


recommends 
resolution. 


concur- 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee's report. 

The 
by unanimous vote. 


motion» was seconded and carried 


XU 
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Panama Canal Employees Substi- 
tuting in Supervisory Positions 
Should Receive Standard 


Wage Rates 
Resolution No. 61—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. Z. 
WHEREAS, Existing law _ prohibits 


mechanics employed in the Government 
navy yards, arsenals, and on the Panama 
Canal from receiving the proper rate of 


pay when _ substituting temporarily in 
supervisory positions, and 
WHEREAS, This law is particularly 


objectionable to employees on the Panama 
Canal because of the long period of time 
some employees must substitute as super- 
visors without receiving the proper salary 
for the responsibility taken, and 

WHEREAS, In all fairness, an em- 
ployee assigned to a supervisory position 
should be given the standard wage of the 
position occupied, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to make 
every effort to amend existing laws so 
that employees substituting in higher 
supervisory positions will receive the 
wage rate of such position, rn of 
the length of time occupied 


This resolution calls for action to 
secure amendment to existing law to pro- 
vide that employees detailed to duties of 


higher salary or wage class shall re- 
ceive the salary or wage of that class. 

The Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 


by unanimous vote. 


Twenty-five Year Optional Retire- 
ment for Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegate Charles 
F, Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
C. Z. 


WHEREAS, Climatic conditions inci- 
dent to employment on the Panama Canal 
and Panama Railroad are very rigorous 
due to the high temperature, great hu- 
midity, and the actinic rays of the tropi- 
cal sun, and 
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WHEREAS, The effects of such a cli- 
mate on the health of white men, women 
and children are accumulative and as they 
grow older in the service their resistance 
is undermined, and 

WHEREAS, Congress 
Session passed a bill reducing the period 
of service for military personnel from 
three to two years because of the climatic 
conditions said to be the most undesirable 
in all military tropical service, and 

WHEREAS, Large numbers of employ- 
ees now entering the service of the Gov- 
ernment on the Panama Canal are of 
such an age as will require them to work 
more than 30 years in the tropics to reach 
the present retirement age of sixty-two, 
and 

WHEREAS, Several bills have been in- 
troduced in recent sessions of Congress 
providing for a reduction in the years of 
service when completing retirement, and 

WHEREAS, The Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad employees do not come 
under the provisions of the Civil Service 
retirement acts but have a special retire- 
ment law approved March 1, 1937, and 
incorporated in the Canal Zone Code, 
June 19, 1934, and 


WHEREAS, Any retirement legislation 
sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor should include the employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad on 
the Isthmus of Panama, and provide for 
optional retirement at 55 years of age, 25 
years of service, and with full annuity, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 
American Federation of Labor, 


during the 74th 


officers of the 
in conven- 


tion assembled, be instructed to support 
during the next session of Congress any 
measure supported by the Canal Zone 


providing for an 
with full annuity. 


Labor Union 
retirement age 


Central 
earlier 
This resolution requests the cooperation 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
securing an amendment to the Canal Zone 
providing for optional retirement 
fifty-five years of 
service. 


Code 
age 


of employees at 


and twenty-five years’ 


The 
rence. 


Committee recommends’ concur- 
Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 
The motion was 
by unanimous vote. 


seconded and carried 


Full Pay While on Leave for 
Canal Zone Hourly 
Employees 


59—By Delegate Charles 
Union, Balboa, 


Resolution No. 
KF. Wahl, Central Labor 
c &@ 
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WHEREAS, Panama Canal regulations 
provide that hourly employees on leave 
may receive only six days’ pay for every 
seven days of leave, and 

WHEREAS, Each day per week is paid 
for at the regular day’s earnings except 
Saturday, which is considered a ‘‘G’’ or 
non-work day, and 

WHEREAS, Hourly employees of the 
Panama Canal and Panama Railroad are 
being penalized to the extent of one day 
of leave for every seven taken, and 
WHEREAS, Attempts to correct the 
situation through decisions from_ the 
Comptroller General have failed, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, do everything in their 
power to assist the Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union to obtain by legal means 
payment for every day of leave taken 
by hourly employees. 

This resolution requests the assistance 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
secure legislation providing for full pay- 
ment to hourly employees of the Panama 
Canal when on leave with pay. It is 
pointed out that under present regula- 
tions they receive pay for only six days 
out of every seven days’ leave. 

Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Provisions for Legislative Repre- 
sentatives of Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Employees 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
Cc. & 


WHEREAS, The present National Ad- 
ministration has approved a policy of 
collective bargaining between employers 
and employees, and is fostering the prin- 
ciple of selective representation, and 


WHEREAS, The organized employees 
of the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road have found it necessary because of 
their geographical location a long way 
from the United States, to send selected 
representatives to Washington each year 
for legislative purposes, and 

WHEREAS, Such representatives have 


always been financed by the Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union, the Government in- 
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curring no expense through such proce- 
dure, and 

WHEREAS, The Lloyd-LaFollette Act 
specifically gives the Federal employees 
the right to representation before Con- 
gress either as an individual or as a 
group representative without reduction 
= compensation or position, therefore, be 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 


American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention assembled, make every effort 
through the Department of Labor and the 
office of the Secretary of War to provide 
that the chosen representatives of organ- 
ized labor be allowed to proceed to Wash- 
ington under instructions regardless of 
position, leave, or quarters status. 


This resolution requests that the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor seek, through negotiations with 
the Depart:zent of Labor and the office of 
the Secretary of War, to secure the privi- 
lege of unrestricted leave of absence with- 
out pay for representatives of Canal Zone 
employees to appear before Committees of 
Congress and other Government tribunals 
in the national capital without loss of em- 
ployment rights. 

The Committee recommends concurrence, 


Committee Secretary Ccorge moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Increasing Injury and Death 
Compensation for Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegate Charles 
F. Wahl, Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
cc. &. 


WHEREAS, Injury and death compen- 
sation in Government service is based on 
average earnings of Government employ- 
ees, and 


WHEREAS, The Compensation Act was 
amended February 12, 1927, increasing the 
monthly compensation for total disability 
from $66.66 to $116.66, and 


WHEREAS, Organized employees of 
the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
believe that compensation for injury and 
death should follow the general trend of 
increases, both in wages and cost of liv- 
ing, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to make 
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every effort to have introduced legislation 
which will follow out the purpose of this 
resolution. 


This resolution calls attention to the 
fact that maximum benefits under the 
U. S. Employees’ Compensation Act were 
fixed in 1927 based upon average earnings 
at that time and urges legislation to in- 
crease benefits in conformance with in- 
creased standards and costs. 


The Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 


Committee Secretary George moved‘ the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Uniformity of Wages for Employ- 
ees oi Federal and State Employ- 
ment Service Bureaus 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegate Kenneth 
1. Taylor, Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Federal unemployment 
taxes contributed under the Social .Secur- 
ity Law are in part returned to the states 
to maintain state departments of employ- 
ment security, and 


WHEREAS, Through the efforts of the 
state employment security administrators 
and the Division of Personnel and Stan- 
dardization of the State, the employees of 
State Employment Security programs and 
of the United States Employment Service 
in our state are forced to accept wages 
which are from 30 to 40 per cent less than 
are paid to the employees of other fed- 
eral agencies for doing the same type and 
classification of work, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor investigate this matter 
and confer with appropriate federal offi- 
cials relative to the matter of bringing 
about standardization and uniformity of 
wages among these employees in the sev- 
eral states. 

The resolution recites that wages paid 
to employees of Employment Service 
Bureaus, which are partially financed 
from Federal funds, are considerably be- 
low those paid to other Federal employees 
performing the same type of work. It 
requests that the Executive Council in- 
vestigate this condition and take steps 
to secure uniformity of wage rates for 
these employees. 


The Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Government Employees’ Pay 
Days 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegates James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees. 


WHEREAS, Delays in the receipt of 
pay checks by government employees 
often cause embarrassment or even actual 
hardship, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees urges 
that all government employees receive 
compensation for their work on duly 
authorized pay days, at all times, and 
not on later dates. 


Failure of some Government agencies 
to make payments of salaries on regu- 
larly established pay days often causes 
serious embarrassment and sometimes 
real hardship. This resolution urges that 
steps be taken to insure that salary and 
wage payments shall be made promptly 
as scheduled. 

The Committee recommends  concur- 
rence. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Reinstatement of Government 
Employees Entering U.S. 
Armed Forces 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegates James 
B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees. 


WHEREAS, The departure of many 
government employees for the armed ser- 
vices, and the transfer of many others 
from their positions to jobs considered 
— important in the conduct of the war, 
anc 


WHEREAS, The return of peace and 
normal conditions will necessitate numer- 
ous adjustments in the government ser- 
vice; therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees bring 
every effort to bear to the end that such 
employees’ rights be protected to the 
fullest possible extent, with respect to 
their return to their former positions, the 
salary advancements to which they would 
have been entitled if they had remained 
in those positions, and the opportunities 
for promotion they would have had under 
such conditions; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That it is the view of the 
A. F. G. E. that the Government should 
take aflirmative action to insure that such 
employees assigned to military or civilian 
war service shall in no way be penalized 
for their patriotic endeavor; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That if such employees 
cannot be reinstated in the positions and 
agencies they left, and in approximately 
the same location, by reason of the 
abolition of such positions or agencies or 
the transfer of agencies to new locations, 
the Civil Service Commission shall be 
charged with the responsibility of rein- 
stating them in the civilian peace-time 
service in the most nearly comparable and 
acceptable positions. 

This resolution requests that steps be 
taken to insure that civilian employees of 
the United States Government who enter 
the armed services during the war or who 
are transferred to other civilian positions 
in the Government service or in war in- 
dustries in order that they may make a 
greater contribution to the war effort 
shall, upon termination of the war, be re- 
turned to their former positions without 
loss of seniority, pay or other benefits 
that would have accrued to them. 


The Committee 
rence. 


recommends concur- 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Minimum Monthly Annuity for 
Railroad Workers 


Resolution No, 117—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Engineers and Firemen have pro- 
posals pending to submit to Congress to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act so as 
to establish a maximum monthly annuity 
of $175, and 

WHEREAS, The proposals do not pro- 
vide a minimum monthly annuity for 
menial workers on railroads, and 


WHEREAS, Actuaries will be required 
to calculate the premium costs for such 
annuities and said costs will be apportion- 
ed equally between the carriers and their 
employees, and 

WHEREAS, Ninety dollars ($90) is a 
reasonable minimum monthly annuity to 
maintain the American standard of living, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as endors- 
ing the sum of ninety dollars ($90) as a 
minimum monthly annuity for railroad 
workers, 


Resolution No. 117 requests that the 
American Federation of Labor record 
itself in favor of a minimum of $90 per 
month to retired employees under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

The committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions to confer with 
the standard organizations of railroad 
employees and take such action as is 
deemed desirable. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Citizenship of Natural-born 
Americans 


Resolution No. 125—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Today, fifty-four million 
Americans who were born in the United 
States are unable to prove either their 
age or their citizenship, and 

WHEREAS, It is almost impossible to 
secure employment in most of the defense 
industries without a birth certificate, and 

WHEREAS, Naturalized citizens get the 
preference on these jobs, leaving natural 
born citizens unemployed or compelled to 
take any kind of makeshift jobs they are 
able to secure, and 

WHEREAS, Bill H. R. No. 7239 which 
will remedy this situation, is in Commit- 
tee and has been for several months, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor petition Congress to take 
same out of committee as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This resolution calls attention to the 
plight of many natural-born American 
citizens who are unable to produce or to 
secure birth certificates and are thus 
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handicapped in seeking employment. it 
calls upon the Executive Council to take 
steps to secure prompt action on H. R. 
7239 in the 77th Congress. 


The Committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council for such action as will correct the 
present condition. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Civil Service for All National 
Memorial Property Employees 


Resolution No. 126—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Cemetery and memorial 
property workers who are not employed 
by the United States Government are not 
classed in this certain type of work, and 

WHERBAS, The rate of pay for these 
workers employed in the national ceme- 
teries and memorial properties is far be- 
low the wage scale provided for in the 
working agreement of the mausoleum, 
columbarium and cemetery workers’ 
unions and is detrimental to organized 
labor and the mausoleum, columbarium 
and cemetery employees’ unions, and 

WHEREAS, All United States Govern- 
ment employees, with the exception of 
armed forces and cemetery and memorial 
property employees, are classed in their 
respective crafts under Civil Service, and 

WHEREAS, Men working in cemeteries 
and memorial properties should have the 
protection of Civil Service and be classi- 
fied as mausoleum, columbarium and 
cemetery employees and enjoy a wage 
comparable to that earned by organized 


mausoleum, columbarium and cemetery 
employees, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 


eration of Labor go on record as endors- 
ing a minimum wage payable under Civil 
Service for said national memorial prop- 
erty employees of one hundred eighty 
dollars ($180) per month with two weeks’ 
vacation with pay per year. 


This resolution provides that the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor record itself in 
favor of placing all National Memorial 
Property employees under the classified 


civil service with a minimum wage of 
$180 per month and two weeks annual 


leave with pay. 


that this 
Executive 


recommends 
referred to the 


The Committee 


resolution be 
. 
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Council with instructions to confer with 
the organization or organizations involved 
and lend such aid as is deemed advisable. 
Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion 
by unanimous vote. 


was seconded and carried 


Prevailing Union Rate for Govern- 
ment Elevator and Maintenance 
Employees 


Resolution No. 127—By Delegate C. J. 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Government of the 
United States of America has and now is 
acquiring improved real estate for gov- 
ernmental purposes, and 


WHEREAS, The elevator operators and 
other maintenance employees employed in 
said properties were being paid the pre- 
vailing union wage at the time of acquis- 
ition of such properties, and 

WHEREAS, The government has, upon 
acquiring said properties, reduced the 
prevailing union rate of pay to said ele- 


vator operators and maintenance em- 
ployees, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED. 1. That the policy and 


practice of the government of the United 
States of America, in reducing and lower- 
ing the prevailing union rate of pay to 
elevator operators and maintenance em- 
ployees employed in said properties ac- 
quired by the government of the United 
States of America, be and the same is 
hereby protested. 


2. That the government 
States of America, upon acquiring any 
property for its use and purpose, shall 
pay to the employees thereof, the prevail- 
ing union rate of pay in force at the time 
of acquiring the property. 


3. That the American Federation of 
Labor be requested to take all necessary 
action and steps to require the United 
States Government to pay the elevator 
operators and maintenance employees the 
prevailing union rate of pay in force at 
the time the Government acquires’. the 
property. 


of the United 


This resolution requests that the Fx- 
ecutive Council take all necessary steps 
to require that the United States Govern- 
ment shall pay to elevator and mainten- 
ance employees in buildings acquired by 
the Government for its use the union 
rates of pay prevailing at the time of 
acquisition. 
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The Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Proposing Extension of Civil 
Service to Special Delivery 
Messengers 


Resolution No. 49° By Delegates Leo ©. 
George, William I. Horner, Louis Decker, 
Oscar Whitesell, Warren W. Harvey, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
William C. Doherty, William J. Gorman, 
George A. Bang, Everett W. Cox, Ray- 
mond Leiberman, Naticnal Association of 
Letter Carriers; C. M. Harvey, Henry W. 
Strickland, Railway Mail Association; 
George Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers; James B. 
Burns, Berniece BR. Heffner, American 
Federation of Government Employees; 
Nels P. Alifas, International Association 
of Machinists; James Mowatt, Interna- 
tional Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’, and 
Engravers’ Union of North America; John 
Locher, Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
Union; C. L. Rosemund, International 
Federation of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects, and Draftsmen’s Unions; Frank J. 
Coleman, Maryland State and D.C. Fed- 
eration of Labor; Fred W. Baer, Thomas 
Vyles, International Association of Fire- 
fighters; Selma Borchardt, Irwin Kuenzli, 
American Federation of Teachers. 

WHEREAS, It is our belief that an 
equitable merit system for all government 
employees, as exemplified by the classi- 
fied civil service, is the only system guar- 
anteeing efficient and loyal service to the 
Government and just employment condi- 
tions to the employees, and 

WHEREAS, The position of Special 
Delivery Messenger in the Postal Service 
still remains unclassified, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in this its sixty-second 
convention does unqualifiedly endorse 
either legislation, or the issuance of an 
Executive Order the purpose of which is 
to promote or effect the extension of the 
classified civil service to the position of 
special delivery messenger in the Post 
Office service. 

This resolution requests the assistance 
of the American Federation of Labor to 


Special Delivery Messengers in the postal 
service in securing through legislation or 
Executive Order the status of classified 
civil service employees. 

The Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Seniority System for Government 
Employees 


Resolution No. 56 — By Delegates 
James B. Burns, Berniece B. Heffner, 
American Federation of Government 
Employees. 


WHEREAS, It is distinctly in the in- 
terest of morale in the service as well as 
the personal interests of government em- 
ployees that opportunity should be afforded 
all employees to advance to the fullest 
extent possible and compatible with the 
abilities of the employees and the welfare 
of the service; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That to achieve these objec- 
tives the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees strongly endorses a_ policy 
of promotion from within the service wherever 
practicable and urges that, where other factors 
are equal, seniority be made the basis of 
promotions. 

This resolution requests endorsement of 
the principle that seniority of service shall 
be given due recognition in all promotions 
within the Government service. 

The Committee recommends concurrence. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Civil Service Court of Appeals 


Resolution No. 119—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is an urgent need 
for a law granting employees the right 
of appeal from the judgment of offi- 
cials in cases involving removal from 
the service, reduction in salary, or other 
severe disciplinary action, and 

WHEREAS, Injustices may frequently 
be inflicted upon postal employees in the 
absence of such protective measures, 
therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor go on record as endorsing 
the enactment of a law establishing a 
Civil Service Court of Appeals. 

This resolution requests endorsement of 
the establishment of a Civil Service tri- 
bunal to review cases of dismissal, de- 
motion, or severe disciplinary penalty of 
civil service employees. 

The 
rence. 


Committee recommends concur- 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Postal Employees’ Optional Retire- 
ment After Thirty Years 


Resolution No, 122—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The present retirement law 
does not allow one to retire from the 
Post Office Department until he is sixty 
years old at a full retirement annuity, 
and 

WHEREAS, The retirement law in 
many respects is unfair, unjust, and dis- 
criminates against those entering into the 
service at an early age, requiring them 
to work as long as forty years before be- 
comme eligible for retirement, therefore, 
be 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks in their position favoring the en- 
actment of legislation that would provide 
for thirty-year retirement at full an- 
nuity, regardless of age or roster title. 


This resolution requests endorsement of 
the principle that postal employees shall 


have the right to retire at their own 
option after thirty years’ service. 

The Committee recommends concur- 
rence. 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded 
by unanimous vote. 


and carried 


Post Office Promotions by Civil 
Service Examinction 


Resolution No. 123—By Delegate C. J. 
Waggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 
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WHEREAS, Promotions in the _ post 
office are now made by the personal choice 
of the appointing power, and 

WHEREAS, This method embodies in 
actual practice the worst features of the 
spoils system, as definitions of merit are 
formed to suit the individual prejudices 
of the appointing power, and 

WHEREAS, The Civil Service law, rules 
and regulations provide for promotion 
by examination, and 

WHEREAS, Tests of fitness, not only to 
determine an applicant’s technical knowl- 
edge, but also to determine his _ ability 
to supervise personnel, have in the past 
few years been developed to a high de- 
gree of accuracy, and 

WHEREAS, A concrete and _ objective 
basis for promotion made public to all 
employees of the Department would re- 
dound to the benefit of the Department, 
the public, and to every employee of the 
Department anxious to express the best 
within him in his chosen life work, there- 
fore, be 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record endorsing 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks in their petition to the President 
of the United States to use the authority 
vested in him by the Civil Service Act to 
have instituted in the Post Office De- 
partment a system of promotion by open 
competitive examination based on the best 
acceptable procedure and the findings of 
the Civil Service Commission. 


This resolution requests that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor record itself in 
favor of the establishment of civil service 
examinations for all promotions within the 
postal service. 

The 
rence. 


Committee recommends concur- 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Works Progress Administration 


Resolution No. 142—By Delegate John 
P. Coyne, Building and Construction 
Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, Many millions of dollars 
have been appropriated by the Congress 
of these United States for the use of the 
Works Progress Administration in its ac- 
tivities, and 


WHEREAS, it would appear that its 
original need no longer exists, due to the 
great demand for workers, in botn the 
skilled and unskilled classes, by war in- 
dustry throughout the Nation, and 


WHEREAS, it is doubtful in the minds 
has car- 


of some whether or not WPA 
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ried on the good work intended by its 
sponsors or if it has just become a ‘‘po- 
litical football’’ in the interests of those 
who have only the thought in mind of 
holding down a ‘‘soft job’’, and 


WHEREAS, WPA has been detrimental 
to the best interests of the building trades 
from its inception—especially so to the 
painter—and has caused much labor 
trouble throughout its years by the plac- 
ing of unskilled workmen as skilled work- 
men at skilled trades, thereby flooding the 
labor market with men unqualified to fol- 
low any trade in the building industry; so 
lowering the standards in the construction 
field that, because of incompetence, there 
is a constant demand for wage reduc- 
tions, and 


WHEREAS, At Fort Schuyler, the 
Bronx, New York, all trades were involv- 
ed in the attempt to construct several 
buildings for the training of recruits for 
the United States Navy and the Merchant 
Marine with WPA labor, which was fin- 
ally discontinued after several weeks of 
dissension and labor difficulty, and 


WHEREAS, This same condition exists 
on public work in the City of New York 
where unskilled workmen, employed by 
WPA, painted the City Hall and other 
projects at laborers wages which are 
much less than the prevailing rate for 
mechanics, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the 
be referred to the incoming Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor with the request that they advocate 
and assist in the passage of any legisla- 
tion that will abolish the Works Progress 
Administration and transfer its functions 
and funds to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government. 


subject matter 


This resolution charges the Works Pro- 
gress Administration with the placing of 
unskilled workers in jobs requiring the 
skill of qualified tradesmen to the detri- 
ment of efficient well as to the 
destruction of wage standards and re- 
quests that the Eexcutive Council co- 
operate in securing the liquidation of the 
Works Progress Administration and the 
transfer of its functions and appropria- 
tion to the Public Works Administration. 

The Committee that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council with instructions to investigate 
its contents and cooperate with the or- 
ganizations involved in securing correc- 
tion of the conditions about which com- 
plaint is made. 


work as 


recommends 


Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded 
by unanimous vote. 


and carried 
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Opposing H. R. 6617 


Resolution No. 
A. Taylor, 
of Labor. 


50—By Delegate James 
Washington State Federation 


WHEREAS, It has lately come to the 
attention of various organizations affili- 
ated with this State Section that certain 
legislation known as H. R. 6617 has_been 
introduced in the Congress of the U. S. 
by Coehrane of Missouri, seeking to re- 
fund several millions of dollars collected 
by the State of Washington as taxes and 
in so doing eliminate Workmen’s_ Com- 
pensation payment in the State of Wash- 
ington, and 

WHEREAS, The majority of the con- 
struction work now _ contemplated or 
under construction in the State of Wash- 
ington is under some branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-second an- 
nual convention petition the American 
Federation of Labor to take all steps 
necessary to oppose such legislation. 

This resolution calls upon the American 
Federation of Labor to oppose H. R. 6617, 
a bill to provide for the refund of several 
millions of dollars collected by the State 
of Washington as taxes and thus elimin- 
ating the payment of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in the State of Washington. 

The Committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council for investigation and appropriat 
action. 

Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion 
by unanimous vote. 


was seconded and carried 


Hatch Acts 


Resolution No. 188—By Delegate John 
P. Frey, Metal Trades Department, A. F 
of L. 


WHEREAS, The right of the citizen to 
cast his ballot and to freely express his 
opinion on political questions, and to join 
with his fellow citizens in organizing for 
political purposes, must be regarded as 
a right never to be abridged, if we accept 
the theory that Government derives their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and 

WHEREAS, The abridgement of the 
full rights of the franchise has at times 
enabled small but powerful economic 
groups to control elections, and 

WHEREAS, Government employees 
have been subjected to a constant and 
increasing encroachment upon their rights 
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as American citizens by the enactment of 
laws which have restricted their right to 
participate in political activities vital to 
their interests, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor place itself on record as 
urging the restoration to all Government 
employees of full citizenship rights, in- 
cluding the right to vote, the right of 
free speech on public questions, and the 
right to join with their fellow citizens in 
organizing for political purposes, and be 
it further ; 

RESOLVED, That this sixty-second 
annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor place itself on_record as 
favoring the repeal of the so-called Hatch 
Acts, and other legislative restrictions 
placed upon political activities on the part 
of Government employees, and that the 
xxecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be requested to use their 
best efforts to have the necessary repeal- 
ing legislation enacted. 

Resolution No. 1388 requests that this 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor go on record as favoring the 
repeal of the so-called Hatch Acts and 
other legislative restrictions upon political 
activities of Government employees and 
instruct the Executive Council to use its 
best efforts to have the necessary repeal- 
ing legislation enacted. 

This Committee is not unmindful of the 
iniquities inherent in the totally unbridled 
exercise of political activities on the part 
of public officials nor of the need for pro- 
tection of public employees against the 
unscrupulous influence of those who would 
use positions of authority for purely per- 
sonal or party (any party) ends. 

The Committee believes, however, that 
in the endeavor to prevent such actions, 
legislation has been enacted that places 
undue and unjust restrictions upon the 
free exercise of citizenship rights by pub- 
lic employees. The Committee also be- 
lieves that the so-called Hatch Acts pro- 
vide for excessive and unwarranted pen- 
alties and lend themselves to partial and 
discriminating administration. 

The Committee, therefore recommends 
that this resolution be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Ccuncil with instructions to in- 
itiate legislation to amend existing sta- 
tutes in such manner as to restore to pub- 
lic employees the right to full and free 
exercise of citizenship rights and insure 
their protection against compulsion o0: 
coersion from superiors in employment or 
office or from persons in position to in- 


fluence either their tenure of employment 
or opportunity for advancement. 
Committee Secretary George moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded aad carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Committee Chairman Ornburn: This 
completes the report of the Committee on 
Legislation. The report is signed by: 

I. M. Ornburn, Chaiiman 

Leo. E. George, Secretary 

Emanuel Koveleski 

Foster J. Pratt 

James M. Duffy 

Richard Gray 

James T. Moriarty 

James B. Burns 

Thomas V. Green 

John M. Fewkes 

Wm. C. Doherty 

Minnie Teitelbaum 

Christian Madsen 

David Behncke 

Elbert E. Leib 

Duke Dusnane 

James Mowatt 

Samuel Laderman 

Frank B. Field 

A. C. Weaver 

Frank Martel 

Chester M. Harvey 

Edward J. Leonard 
Committee on Legislation. 


I move you the adoption of the commit- 
tee’s report as a whole. 


The motion was secondea and unani- 
mously carried. 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Chairman McSorley of the Commit- 
tee on International Relations. Chairman 
McSorley. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


Committee Chairman McSorley: Mr. 
Chairman, your committee on _ Inter- 
national Labor Relations has had referred 
to it several excerpts from the report of 
ths Executive Council and t resolutions. 
The committee has given careful con- 
sideration to these subject matters and it 
is now ready to report for your con- 
sideration and action. Secretary Woll will 
make the report. 

Committee Secretary Woll reported as 
follows: 
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THE PASSING OF TOM BURKE 


(Page 143, Executive Council’s Report) 


Since the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor a year ago, we have 
suffered the loss of one who has long 
been identified to the work of the Com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations. 

Brother Burke, who had been Chairman 
of this Committee for many died 
shortly following the close of the con- 
vention in Seattle, Washington. He had 
been remarkably well equipped to render 
most efficient and invaluable services on 
this committee. He not only possessed a 
rich knowledge of labor in many lands 
but was also endowed with the happy 
faculty of imparting that knowledge to 
others and in aiding them to understand 
the problems of the workers throughout 
the land. Indeed, he was sensitive to the 
spiritual as well as the material needs 
of an international labor movement. While 
kind and generous he was nevertheless 
firm and strong in his convictions and 


years 


ever true to the spirit of cooperation and . 


which, after all, forms the basic structure 
of a permanent and enduring program. 
We shall greatly miss his presence and 
service. 

A year ago the convention responded to 
the recommendation of this Committee in 
creating a Standing Committee on Inter- 
national Labor Relations. Brother Burke 
was made a member of that Committee 
in association with the Secretary of the 
Committee. With the untimely passing 
of Brother Burke, President Green ap- 
pointed Mr. Elmer E. Milliman, President 
of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, to fill the vacancy thus 
created. It is recommended that this Com- 
mittee and the present membership be con- 
tinued with President Green added to its 
membership. 

The field of service presented is of vast 
magnitude and of greatest importance. At 
the present time there are approximately 
one hundred and twenty-three official and 
quasi-official agencies at work consider- 
ing peace time proposals. Many of these 
agencies are planning programs for Labor. 
While appreciative of whatever good pur- 
pose may prompt their kind interest in be- 
half of Labor and its welfare, at the same 
time, we are conscious of the desire and 
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necessity that Labor plan its own pro- 
gram—and one that shall be woven as an 
integral part of a complete and complex 
plan through which we shall work as one 
for all of the Americas. 


We are profoundly concerned with both 
immediate and ultimate post-war plan- 
ning. We do not know the form of world 
in which we shall live after this war has 
ended; we are as yet uninformed as to 
the kind of reconstruction that will fol- 
low the terrible destruction of life, limb 
and property we are experiencing at pres- 
ent throughout the world; we have as yet 
no definite knowledge of the requirements 
of humankind and of organized society, 
thus leaving our trade unions without 
definite knowledge regarding the tremen- 
dous tasks that will follow the present 
human catastrophe and the resumption 
of world peace and of peace-time pursuits. 
We do know, however, certain principles 
of decent living and have a clear vision 
of the part that Labor must play and 
which must form part of the world—a 
world worth fighting for—a world worth 
dying for—a world worth living for. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


(Page 228, Executive Council’s Report.) 


It is appropriate that Britain which 
was the home of the free-trade union 
movement should provide a place of sanc- 
tuary for the International Federation of 
Trade Unions during the present world 
crisis. From London and from Transport 
House the L.#.T.U. has continued its 
centre of operations during the past 
twelve months. While Britain continues to 
be the center of the circle of the Inter- 
national Labor Movement the perisphere 
of that circle includes all lands and the 
free labor movements of all of the United 
Nations. 


No more heartening message could 
come to us than the inspiring program of 
the I.F.T.U. Indeed it is laregly through 
this organization of free trade unions 
that contact is possible with our fellow 
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workers in the oppressed and enslaved 
lands, 

While the I.F.T.U. has suffered some 
losses of affiliation due to consequence of 
totalitarian aggression, the increase of 
strong unions in the English speaking 
countries has counterbalanced this Joss. 
Then too, while its revenue and activities 
are necessarily restricted in the present 
emergency the organization is neverthe- 
less a strong and effective power for the 
protection of workers everywhere and for 
the conservation of traditions and ideals 
of organized labor. 

Your Committee commends the I.F.T.U. 
for its vitality and aggressiveness under 
trying circumstances. It also recommends 
the fullest measure ‘of cooperation of the 
Federation with the I.F.T.U. as it keeps 
aloft the banner of free trade unionism 
in a world in revolution. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 


Delegate: -I didn’t quite clearly hear 
the report, but I believe this is a resolu- 
tion on international trade union unity. 
Am I correct, sir? 


President Green: No, the committe is 
reporting upon the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, and its removal 
from where it was located on the contin- 
ent of Europe to London, where it is 
now functioning. Your resolution will 
be reported on later. 


Delegate Budell: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 





The report of the committee was un- 
animously adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
OFFICE 


(Page 225, Executive Council’s Report) 


Of the International Labor Office, it 
might be said that its builders built better 
than they knew. 


While other agencies of International 
cooperation have either faltered or com- 
pletely disappeared the I. L. O. has gone 
on in spite of the loss of its permanent 
home in Geneva to serve the goal for 


which it was created. 


By an irony of fate the I. L. O. which 
was the product of some pre-war planning 
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out of post-war reconstruction following 
World War I it is today devoting much 
of its time and resources planning post- 
war reconstruction of World War II. It 
is doubly fortunate that we shall be 
enabled to enter the post-war period with 


much advanced planning about recon- 
struction. But more. This agency, which 


owed its inception to labor and has en- 
joyed labor’s warm support for twenty 
years today, has the privilege of serving 
as the voice of labor from those eountries 
where the free trade union movement has 
been suppressed. , 

The work of the I. L. O. has been sig- 
nalized during the last year by the event 
of a truly world-wide significance. The 
convening of an extraordinary session of 
the International Labor Conference at 


Columbia University in October and 
November, 1941 was both an ‘act of 
faith’’ and the essence of the strategy 


of victory for the free nations. 


The Executive Council in its report has 
noted in some detail the topics considered 
and the findings of the Conference. There 
emerges in any review of this historic 
meeting the unanimous adoption of the 
so-called American tesolution dealing 
with the post-war emergency and recon- 
struction and authorizing the I. L. O. to 
be represented in any Peace Conference 
following the war. Your committee re- 
gards this broad resolution of far reach- 
ing importance. 


The work of the I. L. O. during the 
year has been characterized by other 
activities of less dramatic and of less 
world-wide importance, yet of genuine 
importance. There has taken place the 
meeting of the Emergency Committee in 
London in April, 1942, attended by our 
Worker Representative Robert J. Watt, 
the Joint Maritime Commission held two 
months later in London with delegates 
from 15 countries and the more recent 
Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security at Santiago de Chile. To these 
should be added the conferences in Mont- 
real and New York on Labor, Manage- 
ment and Government cooperation. 


During the year, the office has been 
under the able management of Edward 
Phelan, Acting Director, whose long as- 
sociation with the office and whose devo- 
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tion to the 
won for 
esteem. 


eause of social justice has 
him deserved international 
We are most appreciative for his 


splendid work. The appointment of 
Professor Lindsay Rogers, of Columbia 
University, as Assistant Director has 


added not only a resourceful leader but 
a distinguished scholar in public law. 
For his 


the message 


untiring services in carrying 
of the I. L. O. to Labor 
audiences in America and other valuable 
your committee com- 
mends James Wilson and urges an even 


services rendered, 


greater use of his services by the new 
organizations to whom he has not yet 
spoken. 

Your committee further urges every 


possible effort be made to secure for the 


I. L. O. adequate financial support to 
enable it not only to carry on the ex- 
tensive program of research and admin- 


istration in which it is now engaged but 
to extend expand its work in keep- 
ing with the rapidly growing usefulness 
of its program. 


and 


Concluding this report, your committee 
records its appreciation for the appear- 
ance and address of Edward Phelan be- 
fore the convention. His closing 
may well serve as the conclusion of our 
report that total war can end only with 
total victory, but victory can not be 
military alone. It must be a victory for 
the principles of social justice upon which 
enduring peace alone can rest. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was 
by unanimous vote. 


words 


seconded and carried 


Committee Secretary Woll: I must cor- 
rect the earlier statement I made with 
reference to the resolution introduced by 
the delegate who wanted the floor a mo- 
ment ago. That resolution.was acted upon 
this morning by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


We have a resolution introduced by 
Delegate Egan, of the Connecticut State 
Federation of Labor, on the subject of, 
‘“‘United Nations Labor Conference.” 


The committee now reports on that sec- 
tion of the Executive Council’s Report 
under the caption ‘‘Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee,’’ and also Resolution 22. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 
UNION COMMITTEE 


(Page 230, Executive Council’s Report) 


United Nations Labor Conference 


Resolution No. 22 
Egan, 
Labor. 


By Delegate John J. 
Connecticut State Federation of 


WHEREAS, The United States and the 
United Nations are now at war with the 
Axis powers, and 

WHEREAS, The labor movement of 
the United States and the world over is 
whole-heartedly supporting the war effort 
of the United Nations, and 


WHEREAS, Closer cooperation and 
understanding among the Trade Unions 


of the countries that comprise the United 
Nations would make it possible to make 
greater contribution to the war effort, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
go on record favoring the International 
Conference of all the ‘Labor Unions of 
the United Nations. 


Three years have passed since this war 
was launched upon a world that refused 
to recognize the Fascism \ 
notable exception to the policy of appease- 
ment prior to engaging in war was the 
British Labor movement and the undying 
British leaders in the 
period of hesitation between the invasion 


menace of 


record of Labor 


of Poland and the declaration of war by 
Britain and France. Without suffering 
aggression in the immediate and direct 


sense, our fellow workers in the British 
Isles rallied unanimously to the cause of 
the victims of aggression elsewhere and 
helped set an end to appeasement. 
Similarly, labor in other parts of the 
British Commonwealth, here in Canada 
and in Newfoundland, in Australia, New 
iland and Africa, willingly 
assumed their share of responsibility for 
defense against the savagery of the Axis. 


South 


It is in the light of these considerations 
and the further fact of many years of 
fraternal relationship and cordial cooper- 


ation between the British Trade Union 
Congress and the Federation that the 


proposal was made by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the creation of an 
Anglo-American Trade Union Committee. 
In offering this sugestion and 
the Executive Council of the 


proposal, 
Federation 
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was and is not unmindful of the magnifi- 
cent contribution being made to the war 
effort by the workers of Russia and as 
well of China. Indeed Russia has 
astounded the world and our enemies by 
its power of organization and resistance. 
Likewise the world is amazed at the ten- 
acity and determination of the Chinese 
who have borne the effects of war with 
bravery and persistency ever since Japan 
started upon her conquest of Asia in Sep- 
tember, 1931. 


The exclusion of trade unions or or- 
ganizations of workers of lands other than 
Britain in the Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee is in no way a dis- 
claimer by the Federation of our un- 
equivocable support to the Russian, and 
Chinese workers and to the workers of all 
other United Nations. To the contrary 
the Federation did not hesitate a moment 
in supporting military aid to Soviet 
tussia when Hitler unleashed his legions 
against that country in June, 1941. 

fn approving lease-lend help to Soviet 
tussia and in supporting the President’s 
policy of continued assistance to Russia, 
the Federation of Labor was guided by 
two motives; first the desire to help a 
brave people who were made the object 
of aggression by Nazi Germany, and, 
second, upon our own entry into the war, 
by the realization that help to Soviet 
Russia was essential to our own security 
and the preservation of our vital Na- 
tional interests. What is true with re- 
gard to Russia applies with equal force 
to China and in a proportionate degree to 
all of the United Nations. 


We note with great satisfaction that 
the proposal for the creation of an Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee has 
met with approval and has received en- 
dorsement by the recent meeting of the 
British Trade Union Congress and is 
therefore now an established fact. 


It is the hope and thought of your 
Committee that out of this closer and 
more intimate relationship between the 
Iinglish speaking free trades unions there 
will develop ultimately that understand- 
ing and international trade union cor- 
diality and cooperation which will em- 
brace the free workers of all lands. not 
by special arrangement or separate ac- 
cord but through the agency designed for 


the federation of trade unions the world 
over. In the meantime the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Trade Union Committee may well 
serve as an agency-liaison between the 
labor movements or organizations not at 
present affiliated to the _ International 
Federation of Trade Unions and who are 
joined with the United Nations in re- 
establishing and in making secure for all 
time the rights of free nations, large and 
small and in holding inviolate the free- 
doms and liberties of the people the 
world over. 


In this connection we also report on 
Resolution No. 22, and recommend in lieu 
of this resolution the approval of the com- 
mittee’s report, and concurrence in the 
report of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 

A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the committee’s report. 


Delegate Pudell, Building Service Em- 
ployees: This is the first time I have had 
the honor and privilege of attending an 
American Federation of Labor convention. 
I come from the City of New York, and 
I have in my hand a resolution adopted 
by a committee formed in that city repre- 
senting approximately 500,000 trade union- 
ists, for the purpose of promoting inter- 
national trade union unity. I felt that 
at this convention, in behalf of them and 
myself, I should present the views of 
these workers and the leaders of the 
trade union movement in the City of New 
York. 


This convention is held during a period 
when our country is struggling against 
the aggression of Fascism, where it is 
necessary that all steps be taken today 
to unify not only the people of this 
country but the peoples of the free nations 
in the entire world. Therefore, the prob- 
lems today before this convention are not 
only confined to the leadership of the 
trade union movement of the United 
States, but they transcend all boundaries 
ind they involve every worker that has 
the privilege of being free today in any 
of the countries not under the heel of the 
oppressor. 


This war for freedom and democracy 
which America and the other United Na- 
tions are waging today against our 
Fascist enemies must be won. The labor 
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movement of these United Nations, which 
represent the bulk of the people, must 
be united in bringing about a decisive 
victory. President Roosevelt, our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, said that only by a com- 
mon struggle by the United Nations 
against the Axis power can the Axis be 
defeated, and that that common struggle 
has brought about the unity of America, 
of China, of the Soviet Union and also 
of England and the South American 
countries in a military manner, in order 
that this war may be won. 

Just as military unity is essential to 
the free nations in winning this war, so 
is complete unity essential among the 
labor movement of the world, and the 
United Nations, the strongest of which 
are the United States, England, and the 
Soviet Union, and as long as the labor 
movement-—which is the backbone of these 
respective countries—is not solidly united, 
as long as there is bickering as to what 
form the movement has chosen to or- 
ganize under, our common fight ‘against 
the Fascist enemies is weakened. Aid 
and comfort is given to the Axis power 
and their sympathizers in the United 
Nations. 

Shortly I expect to be called into the 
armed forces. I feel, as I am_ sure 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers on the 
battlefronts or in training camps must 
feel, that everything is being done to 
unite the second line of defense in order 
to win this war. Surely there is a great 
deal we can learn from the trade union 
movement of England and the Soviet 
Union, and surely there is a great deal 
we can learn from the other nations, 
should we establish such international 
trade union unity. It is not enough to 
have a liaison between England and the 
Soviet Union, and in that way gaining the 
best we can in order to help our country 
win this war. 

I would therefore urge that definite ac- 
tion be taken by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to establish a concrete 
organization, where in a round table of 
all the trade union movements of the free 
nations, we can ’sit down and help each 
other not only to win the war, but to 
plan a post-war world where labor will 
have a seat at the peace table after the 
war. 

Committee Secretary Woll: I don’t want 


to take the time of the convention discus- 
sing this report, other than to say this: 
without deprecating the great service and 
the great bravery of the Russian people 
on the side of the United Nations, let us 
not lose sight of the fact that another 
great and brave people have been on that 
front long before the Russian people, and 
those are the Chinese. That is also true 
of the peoples of the other United Nations 
who were in this contest prior to Rus- 
sia, and our sympathies go to those 
peoples to the same degree and to the 
same extent as they do to the Russian 
people. 

I think it is unfortunate that we seek 
only to dramatize the Russian bravery 
and the Russian contribution and over- 
look the trials and tribulations and the 
bravery of the other peoples of the United 
Nations. 

In so far as your committee is con- 
cerned, we urge that this arrangement 
made with the British trade union move- 
ment might lead ultimately to the em- 
bracement and the affiliation of all trade 
unions throughout the world, through the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 
rather than a special accord or a special 
agreement. That is why the International 
Federation of Trade Unions is formed, 
and be it said that the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, including 
Great Britain, up to this moment has 
not as yet altered its position and asked 
the Russian trade union movement to 
come into the International Federation. 

There are many things which perhaps 
might be said on this question that might 
better be left unsaid at this time, and I 
merely wish to emphasize that the com- 
mittee concurs in the sentiment expressed, 
but wishes also to give equal considera- 
tion to the bravery of China and all of 
the other peoples fighting on the side of 
the United Nations. 

The motion to adopt the Committee’s 
Report was unanimously adopted. 


Pan-American Federation 
of Labor 


112—By Delegate P. 
Central Labor Union, 


Resolution No. 
Rivera Martinez, 
San Juan, P. R. 

WHEREAS, The sixty-first annual con- 


vention of the American Federation of 
Labor held at Seattle, Washington, Oc- 
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tober 6 to 16, 1941, approved the follow- 
ing Resolutions: 


No. 146.—‘‘To extend the benefits of 
the Social Security Act to the workers of 
Puerto Rico’’; 


No. 155.—‘‘To extend the benefits of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act to the Island of 
Puerto Rico’’; 


No. 170.—‘‘To revive the activities of 
™~. Pan American Federation of Labor’, 
an ; 


WHEREAS, In spite of the efforts put 
forth the workers of Puerto Rico are 
still unjustly deprived of the benefits of 
the above mentioned Acts, and no prac- 
tical measure has been adopted to comply 
with the provisions of Resolution No. 170, 
above referred to, therefore, be it, 


RESOLVED, That this Sixty-Second 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor hereby ratifies again the Resolu- 
tions above referred to and instructs the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to use all legal means 
possible to obtain for the workers of 
Puerto Rico the benefits of these Acts, 
and to make more effective the provisions 
of Resolution No. 170 on the activities of 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor. 


PAN-AMERICAN LABOR 
(Page 232, Executive Council’s Report) 


Active cooperation among all. the Re- 
publics in the Western Hemisphere in 
support of the United Nations war effort 
has become one of the important in- 
fluences for victory in the world struggle. 
Today that cooperation is more advanced 
than ever before in the history of the free 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. This 
cooperation, carried out in the spirit of 
the ‘‘Good Neighbor Policy’’ covers a 
wide range of military, political, economic 
and social qctivitics. 


A program for the development of inter- 
American cooperation was formulated at 
the Conference of American Foreign Min- 
isters at Rio de Janeiro last January and 
is now going into action in many ways. 
South and Central American countries are 
assisting in the development of hemisphere 
resources and expanding existing produc- 
tion for supplies of metals, rubber, qui- 
nine, fibers, drugs and other essential war 
materials which were formerly obtained 
outside the hemisphere. 


From Canada to the vital Panama Canal 
area, the continent is at war against 
the Axis. The two largest countries to 


the south in population, Brazil and Mexi- 
co, are war allies of the United States. 
Eleven of the other American Republics 
have declared war. All of the Amcricas 
are working together to eliminate anti- 
American activities, and to improve com- 
munications and bases for defense against 
attack by air, sea and land. As a result, 
there is greater unity and a more solid 
front against a common enemy than ever” 
before in the history of the American Re- 
publics. 

The United American Nations consti- 
tutes one of the hardest cores of resistance 
yet developed against the Axis bid for 
world domination. From our neighboring 
republics, the United Nations secure much 
essential needs. We obtain from them 
part or a major share of supplies of 
bauxite, copper, lead, zine, manganese, 
nitrates, mercury and other minerals, and 
hope in the near future to get increasing 
quantities of rubber, fibers and drugs to 
replace our losses in the Far East. 

However, the progress already achieved 
and the hopes for the future can not rely 
solely on political cooperation. Labor has 
learned in its own struggle that action 
in the field of adequate and efficient 
Hemisphere relations requires a broad 
economic and social approach in which 
the workers of the Republics will play 
an important part. Any program which 
may be developed must derive its major 
sanction from a fundamental acceptance 
by the masses of people. In this connec- 
tion, the field groups of tropical medical 
specialists and sanitary engineers who 
have been sent by our nation to twelve 
countries on projects for the protection of 
the health of the workers is a notable 
contribution. 


The support of the other Americas for 
the United Nations war effort is the more 
impressive when consideration is given 
to the hardships those countries suffer 
from the wartime disruption of trade. 
They have lost, and are losing, much of 
their outlets for coffee, cotton, cocoa, 
grain and other export commodities es- 
sential to maintenance of internal trade 
and employment. They find it, increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain from the United 
States the steel, chemicals, rayon, mach- 
inery and other imports they need to 
maintain employment. At a time when 
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they need revenue most for relief of un- 
employment, they have suffered serious 
loss in revenues from import duties. 


Conditions facing the trade unions in 
Latin America have deteriorated consid- 
erably since our last meeting. Food scar- 
cities have provoked public demonstra- 
tions of discontent. Unions have organ- 
ized nationwide protests against rising 
cost and the inefliciency of existing mach- 
inery to maintain ceilings as provided by 
law. The right of assembly for lawful 
trade union purposes has been curtailed 
International com- 
munications among trade union leaders 
has been restricted. Nazi agents more 
than ever are attributing the sacrifices the 
people are required to make to the 
United States. Mass immigration of 
workers in search of better employment 
conditions is affecting production of vital 
raw materials These trends are turning 
for the worse from week to week, and in 
many instances are threatening the very 
existence of independent trade unions. 


in some _ instances. 


Although it is difficult to speculate on 
what kind of a world will come out of 
this struggle, we do know that all the 
republics must play an important part 
in shaping the post-war reconstruction for 
the days of peace just as they play a 
vital part in wartime mobilization of 
hemisphere resources. We shall continue 
to need our good neighbors, and they will 
need us, as much in peace as in war. We 
are expanding our capacity to produce air- 
planes, tools, light metals, steel and other 
products which our neighbors need most, 
and although because of war needs we can 
not supply them now, we can produce and 
make available these necessities when the 
war ends. 

The other Americas are largely in tro- 
pical areas. Their products complement 
those of the United States. Possibilities 
are great for increasing inter-American 
trade growth from such tropical commo- 
dities as rubber, vegetable oils and fibres. 
These developments will make a lasting 
contribution not only to inter-American 
trade but to the foundation and mainten- 
ance of peaceful relations in the Western 
Hemisphere,¥provided of course we pre- 
vent exploitation of Latin American work- 
ers by foreign capital and capitalistic in- 
terests. 





Inter-American unity and understanding 
can be one of the most powerful influences 
in the shaping of a decent world when 
peace returns. In the development of this 
unity and understanding the American 
Federation of Labor and the officers and 
members of International and National 
Unions can make a significant contribu- 
tion in helping to harness the resources 
and capacity of all our peoples for the 
well-being of our American Republics. 

We recommend, therefore, wholehearted 
approval of the work of the Executive 
Council in exploring the possibilities of a 
Pan-American labor conference for the 
purpose of developing channels of con- 
sultation, collaboration and cooperation 
to promote higher material standards of 
living with broader educational opportun- 
ities for all the workers of the whole of 
the American continent. We recommend 
that efforts to bring about a Pan- 
American Labor Conference be continued. 


We recommend further that the Execu- 
tive Council consider the advisability of 
creating an Inter-American Labor Council 
or other agency for purposes of obtaining 
and disseminating to labor in all of the 
Americas facts pertinent to the war effort, 
the maintenance of independent trade 
unionism throughout the hemisphere and 
to keep all labor in the Americas informed 
on the economic, social and material in- 
terests which they have in common. 


Then, too, encouragement should be 
given to a policy of bringing representa- 
tives of trade union leaders from Latin 
America to Washington and other cities 
in the United States for the purpose of 
consulting and conferring with responsible 
trade union leaders of our country as well 
as with governmental officials on matters 
relating to vital problems of production, 
transportation, health, food and vocational 
training. 

We urge also that every effort be made 
to have labor representatives included in 
national delegations to the meetings of the 
Pan-American Union. Indeed, we are 
requested to extend to this convention the 
greetings of the Director General of the 
Pan-American Union, Dr. Leo S. Rowe 
and are advised by him that he desires 
to stress the work initiated in the field 
of research, public information and assist- 
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ance to trade unions and is deeply con- 
cerned and interested in working out 
closer relations among our trade unions 
in the Western Hlemisphere. 


The opportunities thus presented should 
not be permitted to pass for after all our 
Federation and its affiliates can make a 
helpful contribution toward making 
human welfare the end of all Pan- 
American Union policies and undertakings. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


HOPE AND AID TO AN 
OPPRESSED AND PERSE- 
CUTED PEOPLE 


Your Committee again directs attention 
to a state of terrorism and of barbarism 
practiced by Hitler and his  co-con- 
spirators never heretofore equalled in his- 
tory. And in so doing affirm the solemn 
implication of this war for the Four 
Freedoms. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
ever been the friend and champion of the 
oppressed and persecuted and has always 
been the stalwart guard of the rights of 
minorities whether of nations or of 
peoples. We would therefore again pledge 
our whole support to the issues of free- 
dom for every nation oppressed and per- 
secuted by the despicable and _ hateful 
Nazi-conqueror. We again pledge our 
fraternal and moral support to the claims 
of every oppressed national minority with- 
in every land, and the claims of any per- 
secuted, racial minorities now suffering 
under the yoke of the tyrant. 


Traditionally the American Federation 
of Labor has aflirmed its sympathy with 
one of the most unjustly and tragically 
persecuted of all minorities—the Jewish 
people. At present this unfortunate 
group of the human brotherhood is en- 
during not only the usual barbarous and 
detestable excuses of the Nazi towards 
conquered people—it is being subjected to 
a program of systematic extermination 
which puts all its past sufferings into the 
shade. We again reiterate and emphasize 


our profound sympathy with the Jewish 
people. We assure them of our warm 
support in their just claims to that moral 
and practical recognition which is due to 
any historic ethnic and cultural group. 


We deplore the incredible’ brutality 
which activates the behavior of their 
Nazi oppressors. We declare our com- 
plete sympathy with the national aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people towards col- 
lective security at the end of the present 
war. Since a start towards such security 
was made in the establishment of the 
National Homeland in Palestine for the 
Jewish people, w reafiirm our belicf that 
the United Nations owe to them the con- 
tinuance and the maintenance of this 
Homeland as a relief from their dreadful 
and inhuman persecutions, as a guaran- 
tee of their cultural unity and continuity, 
as an instrument for their legal and in- 
ternational standing in the court of 
nations, and as a restitution for their 
national dignity, honor, and _ creative 
energies. 

In the post-war period of world re- 
organization that lies ahead, when the 
United Nations come to the problems of 
restoring the integrity of nations and 
groups now suffering under the lash of 
vile tyranny, we urge that they remember 
also the, claims and _ sufferings of the 
Jewish People, and take steps to guaran- 
tee freedom and equality to them in their 
adopted countries, as well as their inde- 
pendence under the Balfour Declaration 
on the soil of Palestine. 


We extend fraternal greetings to the 
Histadruth which ceaselessly toils to 
build a cooperative labor commonwealth 
through large-scale Jewish immigration 
into Palestine and fosters mutual under- 
standing with neighbors in Palestine and 
the surrounding countries. It looks with 
pride upon this pillar of democratic 
strength in the Middle East and believes 
every effort should be made to assure an 
early reconstruction of Jewish Nation- 
hood in Palestine and with the maximum 
of international aid. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 
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UNITED NATIONS RELIEF FUND 
Labor’s League for Human Righis 


As we review the world of today and 
reflect upon our present civilization we 
are astounded with the darkness and bit- 
terness and hatreds that have shadowed 
a peaceful humankind. We are more than 
confounded when we would seek con- 
sistency, legic and reason in the con- 
structive efforts of man for thousands of 
years in building a better and finer world 
with the present world struggle to maim, 
to kill, to destroy all that has been build- 
ed up through these years of an advanc- 
ing civilization. 

Today we find, everywhere, cities in 
ashes; earth scorched for thousands of 
miles in advance of invading enemies; 
human corpses strewn along the high- 
ways and byways of what only two or 
three years ago were proud, civilized 
lands; starving survivors herded in pens 
and coneentration camps and completely 
at the mercy of brutal Gestapo hangmen. 


Box cars crowded to inhuman limits 
with thousands of forcibly ejected city 
and farm folk from their homelands in 
Holland, Norway, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, and other 
Nazi-conquered lands, being shuttled 
across Europe towards the devastated 
countries in the East, condemned to toil 
for their new German overlords, to toil 
as slaves under the whip of barbarous 
overseers. 


Daily shootings of hostages; the literal 
destruction of cities, villages and towns 
where sparks of rebellion against the in- 
sufferable bondage imposed by the mod- 
ern Huns flare up occasionally, heartless 
terror without regard to guilt or inno- 
cence accompanied by confiscation of all 
food and property; removal of children 
to so-called Nazi youth camps in order to 
obliterate from their young minds and 
hearts all memory of their former nation- 
ality; drafting of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women into labor camps in 
Germany, and the mass abduction of 
young women for the brothels of Hitler’s 
armies. 


Such in part, is the pitiless inferno 
which the Nazi Fuehrer has let loose 
upon the unfortunate populations of all 


Europe; such is the unmitigated terror 
which grows in fury and desperation as 
the bloody Nazi conquest is beginning to 
encounter sturdier opposition both on the 
battleficlds of the Old World and from 
the steadily growing underground revolt 
in the occupied and enslaved countries. 
It is to the undying credit of our labor 
movement in America that we have dis- 
cerned the evil genius of Nazi-Fascism 
long before it assumed its current satanic 
dimensions. The Amcrican Federation of 
Labor, nine years ago, had warned the 
world against the Nazi plague, had insti- 
tuted in 1933 an anti-Nazi boycott and 
had pronounced an anathema upon its 
philosophy of intolerance and brute force. 
Hitler inaugurated his murderous crusade 
against democracy and the general free- 
dom of humanity in Germany by first 
erushing its labor unions. And in every 
land the Nazis invaded and conquered 
they took pains first to annihilate the 
labor movement, killing off its leaders or 
forcing them to flee for their lives, and 
confiscating all trade union property. 


The labor movement of America has not 
remained indifferent to the cries of help 
from our afflicted and tortured fellow men 
in the Old World. Our unions, particu- 
larly those which retained closer ties and 
relations with the labor movement in 
Europe, responded magnificently with ma- 
terial and moral help for the unfortunate 
victims of Nazi brutality. In the past 
half-dozen years substantial sums were 
raised for war sufferers in the devastated 
European lands, distributed by respons- 
ible American and British labor agencies 
to the most needy and most affected 
groups. Considerable sums also have 
been advanced through reliable labor 
channels for underground anti-Nazi activ- 
ities in places where sparks of rebellion 
could be ignited and fostered to the great- 
est diseomfort of the common enemy. 


Even more important has been the spiri- 
tual value of this aid, the constant prod- 
ding of our national conscience toward the 
realization of the Nazi abominations and 
their blighting effect upon the civilization 
of which we, on the American continent, 
are an inseverable part. The revelations 
of Nazi cruelties and of the relentless 
Nazi hatred for democracy and human 
liberties, has served to open the eyes of 
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millions of Americans to the inevitability 
of the coming struggle and to begin pre- 
parations for that fateful conflict. 


Today, this world picture has changed 
fundamentally. We are in the very midst 
of this global Armageddon. Today, we 
are in the front lines of the greatest strug- 
gle for survival in humanity’s history, 
side by side with all the democratic and 
liberty-loving peoples of the world. To- 
day, this herculean conflict involves not 
merely generous giving of material and 
moral aid to our disinherited brothers and 
comrades in Europe. The problem of re- 
lief to the victims of Naziism, Facism and 
Niponism today is dwarfed in comparison 
with the stupenduous task which history 
has placed upon us as part of the world- 
wide effort to win back civilization for the 
entire human race. 


Today, we are training great armies, 
building huge navies and air fleets with 
miraculous speed and effectiveness; today, 
united as never before in our history, we 
are fighting on a dozen fronts in every 


part of the world, from the arctic Aleu- 


tians to Eastern China and the South- 
western Pacific and Australia; from the 
Egyptian desert to India and the Northern 
coast of France. Today, our tanks, guns 
and planes are multiplying everywhere the 
defensive and offensive power of the 
United Nations and are already exacting 
huge toll from the Axis. In this resur- 
gence of our national might, we find the 
organized labor movement of our country 
standing many millions strong on the pro- 
duction lines, forging limitless weapons 
of combat and eventual victory, and fully 
justifying the tribute paid at this conven- 
tion to the working people of America by 
our Commander-in-Chief attesting to the 
fact that the record of labor in this colos- 
sal war effort is splendid and that ‘‘they 
(the workers) can take whatever it takes 
to win this war.”’ 


Nevertheless, despite the tremendous 
preoccupation with the prosecution of the 
war, we would be remiss of our complete 
duty and would fall short of the demands 
of our great tradition in the labor move- 
ment, were we to forget even in these 
crucial days the utter tragedy and the 


bitter fate of the millions in the devastat- 
ed and occupied lands who are struggling 
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helplessly in the clutches of the aggres- 
sors. Relief, in various forms is still pos- 
sible for many of them, and the depend- 
able trade union and general agencies can 
still be depended on to reach them with 
some assistance. 


Still closer at home, and containing as 
great an appeal and imposing upon us in 
the labor movement a commanding obli- 
gation, is the problem of giving every 
possible aid and comfort to our men in the 
fighting forces in every part of the world, 
and to the fighting men of our allies in 
the United Nations. This aid and comfort 
to our sailors, soldiers and fliers is a 
practical job which requires funds and 
material means for its realization. 


For this great and noble purpose, our 
trade union movement has formed the 
United Nations Relief Fund, of which the 
secretary of your Committee on Resolu- 
tions is the chairman, and which is at- 
tached to the Labor League For Human 
Rights, of which William Green, our Pre- 
sident, is honorary chairman and George 
Meany, our Secretary-Treasurer, is honor- 
ary Secretary. The work of this Relief 
Fund is being carried on in agreement 
and in conjunction with all the outstand- 
ing national service-rendering organiza- 
tions including the Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., the British, Russian and 
Chinese Relief Association, the Army and 
Navy Relief Funds, the American Red 
Cross and like organizations. We are 
confident this work will redound to the 
everlasting credit of the trade union move- 
ment, and therefore merits the approval 
and the fullest support and cooperation of 
all labor and of all labor and trade unions. 

Labor’s League for Human Rights, 
United Nations Relief Fund has _ been 
formed to help mobilize organized labor 
in the fight against tyranny and barbar- 
ism, to extend all possible aid to our 
Allies of the United Nations, to the boys 
in our own armed services, to under- 
ground movements fighting the Axis 
Powers at the constant risk of lives on 
many fronts, and as well to bring relief 
to the countless victims of Naziism 
Fascism and of Japanese Imperialism. 


Affiliated unions and their members are 
strongly urged to render every possible 
support in carrying forward the program 
of Labor’s League for Human Rights, 
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United Nations Relief in the building up 
of a unified program of relief and aid to 
all fighters against the Axis 
through their Community and War Chest: 
where they exist, or through Labor’s own 
organization where no Community or War 
Chest exists. 


Powers 


Of equal significance to us in the Ameri- 
can labor movement is the constant duty 
devolving upon us unremittingly to serve 
notice, through our own government and 
through the councils of the United Na- 
tions, upon the Nazi conquerors and tor- 
mentors of Europe and Asia that we 
maintain an unforgettable record of each 
of their crimes and bloody misdeeds; that 
we shall hold them to merciless responsi- 
bility for the millions of butchered 
civilians in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Holland, Yugoslavia, Luxembourg 
and all other subjugated lands; that we 
shall demand an accounting for the mil- 
lions of Jews destroyed in cold blood in 
the Nazi-built ghettos of Eastern Europe; 
that we shall demand and obtain a reckon- 
ing for the countless enslaved children 
and dishonored and mutilated women, and 
for the numberless lives of innocent host- 
ages snuffed out by Nazi shooting squads 
all over Europe. 


We shall demand an accounting from 
them for the lives of labor men and wo- 
men, for the murdered leaders of trade 
union leaders and workers, the first vic- 
tims of their barbarities. The blustering 
Nazi bullies cannot be reminded too often 
of their eventual doom when the day of 
reckoning is at hand. 


And for this day of reckoning the labor 
movement of America, along with all the 
constructive forces of the world, may well 
prepare spiritually in advance. The day 
when hostilities will end and the problems 
of reconstruction and _ restoration of 
economic and civilian life will be upon 
us, should not find us unprepared for that 
great task. The labor movement, which 
today is ready to sacrifice its all for vic- 
tory, should not be denied its rightful 
place in the councils for a constructive 
and durable peace. The idealism, the 
vigor and the vision of our movement 
should make its greatest contribution to 
the molding of a post-war world that will 
repetition of the 


make impossible the 


blunders, the inequalities and the bigotries 
which brought about this world-wide holo- 
caust. 

Today we are building for war and for 
victory. after the war, a 
greater, stronger and more enlightened 
labor movement representing the entire 
gainfully employed population of our 
country, matured and tested in the 
crucible of this unparalleled global con- 
flict, will begin building for peace. The 
common struggle for common aims and 
in alliance with other nations, in other 
lands and upon other continents, will have 
taught us the greatest lesson of tolerance 
and understanding in all our history. It 
will teach us the invaluable lesson of true 
human quality and equality, as demon- 
strated on the fields of battle by the 
Chinese, the British, the Russians, the 
Poles, the French and those of all other 
nations large and small. 


Tomorrow, 


It is fitting for the labor movement, 
which has pioneered in countless efforts of 
social endeavor, to be in the van of spirit- 
ual preparedness for the post-war period. 
This post-war new world, half-weary 
half-ruined, will call upon America fo: 
help in reconstruction. America’s contri- 
bution to this rehabilitation can and 
should be of as great historic significance 
at its part in attaining victory over the 
forces of darkness and barbarity which 
today are still engulfing the world. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


and 


The motion was seconded. 


Delegate Hochman, Ladies Garment 
Workers: I have with me, delegates, a 
report covering the brutalities of Hitler 
in the occupied countries. It tells of the 
murder and the torture of hundreds of 
thousands. In his book, ‘‘Mein Kampf,’’ 
Hitler has said that a lie, if often enough 
exaggerated and often enough repeated, 
is liable to be accepted. I do not know 
how correct he was in that statement, 
but there is no question that a crime, 
committed on the scale done so by the 
Nazis, becomes so big, because it is so 
cruel, reaches a point where the normal 
man cannot begin to comprehend and 
understand it, and because of that there 
is the danger that we stop and forget 
of such a crime. 


XU! 


XUM 
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I therefore want to place on the record 
of this convention a collection of facts of 
all countries, of all peoples, of all the 
crimes that we Know of so far—and this 
is only partial—and of the heroic work 
of our trade unions in many countries, in 
spite of the great dangers, so that the 
delegates may have a chance to read this 
when this question comes up, and may 
have a better understanding of the great 
work that the American Federation of 
Labor is doing to help these people to 
encourage them in their opposition to 
Fascism and to ultimately help us win 
this great war. 


I suggest, therefore, that this be placed 
in the record, Mr. Chairman. 


Ever since Hitler came to power in 
yermany and began his systematic de- 
struction of all labor and other demo- 
cratic organizations, ‘and set in a wave of 
religious persecutions and ruthless exter- 
mination of all his political opponents, 
this great American Federation of Labor 
has played a noble part in coming to the 
aid of the victims of Naziism. 

It is, I believe, to the eternal credit 
of this Federation and its leaders that 
even in the years when the sterile policy 
of isolation was influencing some sections 
of our country, we of the A. F. of L. 
remained steadfast in our belief in the 
international brotherhood of man. 


I need mention only several of the 
agencies for which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is responsible: The Labor 
League for Human Rights; The Labor 
Chest for Liberation of victims of 
Naziism and Fascism in Europe; The 
American Labor Committee to Aid British 
Labor and now the United Nations’ Re- 
lief of the Labor League for Human 
Rights through which large sums _ of 
money have been raised to relieve the 
hunger and the suffering of innocent 
people, to aid them in their underground 
struggle against oppression and tyranny 
and to pull some of them out from under 
the Hitler hangman’s noose, to some 
haven of refuge. 


This work has been and is of tre- 
mendous importance. The final victory 
over Hitler will require the good will 
and the active help of the people in 
Europe whom he now grinds under his 
heel. To keep their courage up, to main- 
tain their confidence in us, to inspire them 
with the will for freedom, is a great and 
noble part of the war effort of the United 
Nations. 


In his declaration of war upon civiliza- 
tion, Hitler tells us in his book ‘‘Mein 
Kampf,’’ that the bigger the lie the more 
readily it will be accepted and believed, 
provided only it is repeated often enough. 
I cannot say how true this assertion is, 
but one thing Hitler has certainly proved: 
The more monstrous, the more brutal, the 


more gruesome the crime, the more fre- 
quently and repeatedly it is perpetrated, 
the more difficult it becomes to believe it. 
This is the method the Nazis have 
adopted in the systematic terror they 
have spread throughout Europe. 

Do we really understand, do we really 
grasp, do we really feel what Hitler has 
done in the conquered lands of Europe? 
I do not think so. But what the Nazi 
hordes in Europe are doing is so frightful 
in its cold, systematic ferocity that it 
literally challenges imagination. The or- 
dinary decent, civilized person simply 
cannot grasp it. He is shocked into in- 
sensibility, his feelings are benumbed. 

Senseless torment, bestial torture, mass- 
murder are Hitler’s methods, and his ob- 
jectives are the extermination of nation 
after nation, and their enslavement by the 
Herrenvolk, the master race. 

The full impact of the Hitler menace 
to all humanity, we believe, could best be 
revealed from a cold recital of its fright- 
fulness. For this purpose a special com- 
mittee collected, checked and _= studied 
available material relating to the Nazi 
depredations in Europe for the past sev- 
eral years. tepresentatives of the exiled 
governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Holland and Yugoslavia pro- 
vided reliable reports from their respec- 
tive countries. The Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, an important section of the anti- 
Nazi movement in America, opened its 
archives to us. These facts form but a 
partial picture of unbelievable horror 
painted in blood. 

There are three kinds of Nazi victims. 
The first comprises victims of executions 
decreed and carried out by Nazi courts 
and authorities. The Prussians believe in 
order. Their artocities, too, have been 
legalized. 

The second are those who have fallen in 
wholesale massacres or have perished of 
hunger and epidemics. 

The third is composed of enslaved work- 
ers in forced labor camps who rather wel- 
come death in preference to such a life. 

I will dwell for a moment upon the 
executions. Remember, every one was 
murderously, cold-bloodedly planned in 
advance and carried out, what the Nazis 
regard, within the forms of law. Such 
murders total, as of September of this 
year, 207,000. 


In Poland, as many as 100,000 persons 
have been put to death by order of the 
Nazi courts—70,000 as hostages. Thirty 
thousand have been murdered in the con- 
centration camps. 

In Czechoslovakia, 1,765 have been sent 
to death by the Nazi courts. Following 
the assassination of the Nazi hangman, 
Heydrich, 525 persons were ‘‘judicially’”’ 
murdered. 

In the first 6 months, the Nazi authori- 
ties in France and North Africa executed 
1,500 persons by virtue of death sentences, 
and 250 as hostages. 

In Belgium, the Nazis have slain 140 








persons. 
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In Greece, 3,000 have been sentenced to 
death and shot in Crete; 40 in Athens; 
40 in Mytilene. 

The Bulgarians, under Nazi leadership, 
have killed thousands of citizens in Mace- 
donia. 


The Dutch Government has submitted a 
list of 200 shot by the Nazis for anti-Nazi 
activities. 

In Norway, 106 have been shot, while 
thousands have perished in concentration 
camps. 

The number of those murdered by th« 
Nazis through judicial process is growing 
from day to day. But so is also growing 
the anti-Nazi revolt in the occupied coun- 
tries. 

Murder and slavery go together. In No- 
vember, 1941, President Roosevelt declared 
that Berlin was the principal slave-market 
of the world. Over three million workers 
have been dragged into Germany, where 
they are subjected to servitude, brutality 
and starvation. 

This is that famous ‘‘New Order’ the 
Germans are erecting wherever they have 
power—a ‘‘new order’’ of bloodlust, mur- 
der and slavery. 


And what has that ‘‘New Order’ 
brought to the conquered peoples of 
Europe? Let us look at the records. They 
include murders, and executions within 
and astride the so-called Nazi law. 


Yugoslavia 


In August, 1941, the Siberian Archbishop 
estimated the number of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes killed in Yugoslavia by the Nazis 
to be 180,000. Three months later the 
Yugoslav Government reported that civil- 
ian murders had increased to 800.000 
What they number today we shudder to 
imagine. 

As an example of Nazi ruthlessness, let 
me note the following: On September 4, 
1941, the Nazi occupation authorities pro- 
claimed a hostage rate of 50 Serbs for 
every German shot. On October 31, 1941, 
they increased that rate to 100 Serbs for 
one German shot. On November 15, they 
again raised the rate: 200 Serbs for every 
German shot. But did this break the spirit 
of the free people of Yugoslavia? 

Hardly. Acts of sabotage rose to new 
heights. Acts of revenge against Nazi 
sympathizers multiplied. 

Accordingly, the Nazis became ever 
more ferocious, like a frustrated beast. 
A German officer boasts about it in a Nazi 
paper: ‘‘We shot every tenth man in the 


town and occasionally the whole town 
was burnt.”’ 
Take, for example, the little Yugoslav 


town of Skela. Deliberately, occupying 
troops went about burning one house 
after another. That done, they shot all 
the inhabitants of the town except 50. 
These 50 they hanged. Fifty scaffolds 
are all that remain of the town. Accord- 
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ing to the latest report, 1,600,000 Slovenes 
have been driven from their homes. 

slaughter of inhabi- 
Dalmatian Coast. The Ital- 
bishops of Trieste have in- 


Gruesome is the 
tants of the 
ian Catholic 


terceded with the Italian Government, 
urging it to prevail upon Hitler to stop 
these massacres, but in vain. 


Unable to transform the Mediterranean 
into a MARE NOSTRUM, the Fascists 
are attempting to achieve the lesser goal 
of dominating the Adriatic at the price of 
the lives of Dalmatian peasants, fisher- 
men and shepherds. 

The small Jewish settlement of Yugo- 
slavia is in danger of extermination. The 
entire Jewish community of Zagreb has 
been exiled to a desolate, rocky island 
in the middle of the Adriatic, where soon- 
er or later they will starve to death. 
Thousands of Jews are languishing in 
concentration camps. Yes—but thousands 
of other Jews who managed to escape 
fight today with the heroic armies of 
General Mikhailovich for the salvation of 
their homeland. They are ready to die in 
battle rather than by the bloody hand of 
a Nazi coward. 


Greece 


1942, Emanuel Tzou- 
deras, Prime Minister of Greece, submit- 
ted a hair-raising report of Nazi atroci- 
ties in his country. In a_ single city, 
Trikolo, the Nazis murdered 5,000 persons 

We have at hand secret photographs 
supplied by the Greek Government. Pic- 
tures of tortures, barbarities, murders, 
the sight of which I shall never forget. 
All of us may have seen pictures of Nazi 


On January 13, 


atrocities, but nothing quite like those 
from Greece. 
Czechoslovakia 


The story of Heydrich’s assassination, 
the assassination of the bloodthirsty Nazi 
ruler of Bohemia and Moravia, is well 
known. No less familiar is the story of 
Lidice. 

The whole world has been shocked by 
the news about Lidice. On June 11, 1942, 
the Honorable Karl Stephan of Nebraska, 
gave the House of Representatives some 
details about Heydrich’s murderous rule 
and the wave of executions which follow- 
ed his death. In the first 20 days of 
Heydrich’s rule, two tribunals in Prague 
and Brna meted out 312 death sentences 
This means 15 death sentences a day. On 
September 30, 1941, 315 death sentences 
were passed 

Regarding the treatment of Czech labor 
by the Nazis, let me quote here from the 
report of the Czechoslovak Information 
Bureau: 


“The first task which the Nazis set 
themselves was to destroy the organiza 
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tions of Czech labor, the 
take over the relatively 
social institution: to place the big 
chain of co-operatives which were 
spread all over Czechoslovakia (the big- 
gest and most important of them owned 
and administered by organized labor) 
under their famous commissars. Trade 
unions were changed into compulsory 
totalitarian associations, performing 
first of all the duty of collecting money 
for the Winter Relief—and other col- 
lections. Not a single member of the 
Czechoslovak labor movement has re- 
mained. The most outstanding leaders 
of the labor organizations have been 
killed or sent to concentration camps. 
To mention only a few names: one of 
the leading figures of the Czechoslovak 
Social Democratic Party, the president 
of the Czechoslovak Senate, Dr. Soukup, 
died after long torture in concentration 
camp. The union leader, Klein, Social 
Democrat member of Parliament, died 
in a concentration camp.” 


Unions; to 
huge funds of 





How do the working people of Czecho- 

slovakia feel about tt? By way of answer 
I give you the story of the execution of 
116 workers employed at the Skodo 
Works. This execution took place after 
22 high officers of the German General 
Staff had been burnt to death by molten 
lead poured upon them out of the yreat 
melting pot when they visited the plant. 
The perpetrator of this heroic deed, a 60 
year old Czech worker, immediately after 
committing this act, jumped into the fiery 
stream and perished. ; 
_ The fate of the Jews in Czechoslovakia 
is even worse if that is conceivable. Every 
Czech Jew stands in the shadow of a ter- 
rible spectre—the desolage fortress enalled 
Terezin, in which are confined half of all 
Czech Jews, or a total of about 50,000. 
The Czech Government has given us the 
following account of how Jews 
ported: 

“Deportation always occurs at night. 
The transports number 1,000 each. All 
property has to be declared by the de- 
portee himself: a paper gned wherein 
he declares that he surrenders ‘every- 
thing to the Gestapo.’ 

The community figures on an average 
of 40 suicides to a transport. Because 
1,000 live Jews have to be delivered, the 
deportation orders are now given to 
1,040. Forty graves are dug, 40 cofins 
ordered when deportation orders are 
issued.’’ 





are de- 











Belgium 


For a time after the Nazis occupied Bel- 
gium, they tried to be polite to the native 
population. But that time has long since 
passed. The mask of politeness has been 
thrown off. Executions occur almost 
daily... Thus, in March 1942, the Nazis 
shot Brosse, labor councillor of Liege; 
Reuwe, leader of the Socialist Young 
Guard; and Guidon, member of the central 
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executive of the Employee Union. But 


have these executions frightened the 
workers of Belgium? 

Here is their answer; In Barinage, 
reat coal-mining center, the luice are 
mtinunlly opened and tl mine flooded 
with water. In the cour of 3 months, 
125 trains were derailed. Telephone lint 
were cut 405 times. In January of this 
year, Belgium was swept by a wave of 
strikes involving 125,000 workers. 

When Herstal, the Belgian Government 


arsenal began to produce for Germany, 
90% of the workers left their posts. On 
May 2nd, the great chemical plant at 
Tesenderlaa was blown up. Over ol 
workers lost their lives thereby, but tle 


damage to the Nazi war machine wa 
tremendoys. 

The lot of Belgian labor is appalling. 
According to George Theunis, forme 
Belgian Prime Minister and now Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary on a Special Mission 
in the United States, 300,000 Belgian 
workers have been compelled to go to 
Germany—a third of all the Belgian work- 


ers. Large numbers of Jewish workers 
have been deport. 10,000 to Poland, 
where they work in the prisons of Lodz 
Many Belgian labor leaders have been 


sent to concentration camps. 

Today, Belgium has the lowest ration 
in western Europe. Tuberculosis is wide 
spread among children. <A reliable report 
relates: ‘‘The other day a_ ten-year-old 
child became sick in school, vomiting only 
potato peelings. More than half the boys 
raised their hands when the teachers 
asked how many had not had_ even 
potatoes for dinner. rht out of 80 ha 
eaten merely peelings. 

Most appalling is the lot of the Jews in 
Belgium. They are tormented, starve 
deported to strange places—in accordance 
with the Nazi program to bring about 
their physical annihilation. The Belgium 
Premier, Pierre Lot, in a recent radio 
broadcast from London, sent a message ol 
cheer to the Belgian Jews, pointing with 
pride to the friendship which Belgium has 
manifested towards the Jews. He also 
called upon patriotic Belgians to help their 
Jewish compatriots. ‘“‘S itually we are 
all brothers,’’ he said in his address. 


















Norway 
The enslaved workers of Norway are 
fully united against the invaders. By way 
of example, let me quote the instructions 
which the underground center of the Nor- 
wegian trade unions has published in its 
illegal paper: 


“Every attempt by Quisling’s puppet 
government to gain control of Norweg- 
ian organi is had the same his- 
tory. Quisling’s ‘Commissioners were 
appointed, membership was made rs 
tory, and the stage set for the 
eation of the organization. But 
in vain. The members of the or 
tion resigned in mass, leaving the 















Quis- 
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ling commissioner in possession of only 

a hollow shell. Where the Quisling 

authorities attempted coercion, they only 

united the people more solidly against 
them than ever.’’ 

Several groups of Norwegian working- 
men have come to the fore in the strug- 
gle with the Nazis. First are the seamen. 
Thousands of members of the Seamen’s 
Union are now serving in the Free Nor- 
wegian merchant marine, and transport- 
ing goods to the Allies; hundreds of them 
have perished in the waves of the seven 
seas. 

Then there are the fishermen in the 
fjords. They have organized to smuggle 
Norwegians out of the country to London 
. to bring emissaries of the Norwegian 
Government-in-exile back into the coun- 
try. This work involves the greatest 
danger, not only to themselves, but to 
their near and dear ones. Every fishing 
hamlet where a case of smuggling people 
out of the country is discovered, is razed 
to the ground. Such was the fate of the 
town of Talewaag near Bergen. Today, 
only the fire-blackened stones of its 500 
homes remain. 

Upon the teachers of Norway rests the 
main burden of maintaining the morale 
of the people. The struggle of the Nor- 
wegian teachers against Nazi ‘‘coordin- 
ation”’ is a veritable epic. The whole 
world has heard of the concentration camp 
for teachers at Grini—of the dreadful 
“death voyage’’ of 500 great scholars 
and educators, among them many old men, 
aboard an old, rickety ship to the north- 
ern coast of Norway. There they are toil- 
ing as slaves in the mines. I am proud to 
say that for all the terror, only 400 of the 
14,000 teachers in Norway belong to the 
Nazi Teachers’ Association. 

The example set by the teachers is fol- 
lowed by all other workers. Since August 
1941, the Nazis have appointed in every 
factory committees of so-called ‘‘indus- 
trial guards’ They are in reality hos- 
tages. They pay with their lives when- 
ever those accused of acts of sabotage are 
not apprehended. The same Nazi method 
has been applied to railroads. From time 
to time labor uprisings break out. In the 
great strike of September 16, 1941, 40,000 
metal workers took part. Their teaders 
were shot by the Nazis. 

Two thousand labor leaders have been 
arrested in Norway. Seventy thousand 
Norwegian workers are doing forced labor 
in Germany. The remainder live in semi- 
starvation. 


What is the effect of all these persecu- 
tions? The representative of the Nor- 
wegian Government has put it thus to 
us: ‘Quisling had as his program the 
“Unification of the Norwegian people.’ He 
has succeeded in uniting the people be- 
yond his wildest dreams—against him.’’ 











In all Norway there are only 800 or 
1,000 Jews. Yet, even here, the Nazis 
must put through their policy of perse- 
cution and destruction. The Norwegian 
Government has informed us that the 
long threatened persecution of the Jews 


has now begun, with the arrest of the 
Oslo rabbi and ten other Oslo Jews on 
trumped-up charges of espionage. “But 
the Norwegian people, who are entirely 
free from anti-Semitism abhor persecu- 
tion. And so Quisling, we are told, re- 
ported to the Feuhrer that while there are 
few Jews in Norway, the country is full 
of ‘artificial Jews.’ 

“To the best of their ability, the Nor- 
wegians are giving such protection as 
they can to the Jews, and a very large 
percentage of those able to make the 
journey have already been smuggled out 
of the country.’”’ 


Holland 


Holland is the one country where the 
invader was slow to employ methods of 
terror. The first execution of hostages 
took place only a short time ago, on 
August 15, 1942. In April, 1942, according 
to data supplied us by the Netherlands 
Information Bureau, 250,000 Dutch work- 
ers were forced to labor in Germany and 
another 20,000 in France. The official 
German newspaper in Holland complains 
bitterly that the Dutch turn out the poor- 
est work of all the European workers in 
Germany. When the Germans tried to 
organize Nazi trade unions in Holland, it 
was of no avail. The Dutch workers 
just would not join. Of the 525,000 or- 
ganized Dutch workers, only 17,500 
yielded to violence and terror and joined 
the Netherlands Labor Front. 

Now the Nazis are applying themselves 
to a most diabolical scheme in Holland. 
They are going to break up the Dutch 
nation altogether, removing half of the 
Dutch people from their country. A 
Netherlands East Company has. been 
formed, whose object it is to ‘‘prevail’’— 
that is what they call it, ‘‘prevail’’—upon 
no fewer than three mililon Hollanders 
to emigrate to White Russia, in the dis- 
tricts devastated by the Nazis. 

Let me _ note here that the same bar- 
barous policy is pursued toward the Jew- 
ish citizens of Holland as to the Jews 
in the other enslaved lands of Europe. It 
was the Dutch Jews who were chosen 
by the Nazis to be the first victims of 
asphyxiation by gas as guinea pigs to test 
out a new method of mass murder. In 
the concentration camp of Monthausen 
(Austria), to which they had been de- 
ported, a newly invented sulphur gas was 
first tried on them. Hundreds perished. 

Today, the whole of Dutch Jewry is 
threatened with the danger of extinction, 
and their extinction serves as a warning 
to the majority of Holland’s Christian 
workers. Jews are being deported in 
droves either to rot away in the ghettos 
of Eastern Poland or to perform slave 
labor in German-occupied countries. 


France 


Extensive reports are available on the 
massacre of anti-Nazis, and particularly 
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Jews, in Romania and Slovakia. We also 
have data on the executions of anti-Nazis 
and the deportation of Jews for forced 
labor from both occupied and unoccupied 
France. 

A report from Paris states: ‘On July 
16th, at 4 o’clock in the morning, 26,000 
Jews were arrested and taken to the 
Velodrome and other places. There were 
heart-rending scenes as mothers parted 
with small children whom they were not 
permitted to take along. There were 
cases where mothers plunged from upper 
stories with their babies. Their bones 
were later collected and buried in the 
cemetery.’’ 

Conditions at the Velodrome, it is re- 
ported, were horrible. The French people 
manifested a very touching spirit of soli- 
darity with their Jewish fellow citizens. 
To what avail? Tens of thousands of 
Jews were deported to no-one -knows 
where. Patients dragged out of the hos- 
pitals and driven away. Old people and 
tiny tots were carried off. Great excite- 
ment, deep despair prevail in all circles 
of the French populace. Religious leaders, 
both Catholic and Protestant, have coura- 
geously protested against these inhuman 
treatments and at great risks to them- 
selves gave shelter to many unfortunates. 
But the Laval Government, hand in hand 
with the Nazis, is helping to perpetrate 
the worst atrocities in history. Now the 
world is shocked anew over the forced 
deportation of French labor into Germany 
where they will be slaving in the Nazi 
war factories. . 





Poland 


I said at the outset that the Nazis have 
committed their most horrible crimes in 
Poland. Large numbers of the best sons 
of the Polish nation have been extermin- 
ated; their daughters raped; labor lead- 
ers, scholars, educators have been an- 
nihilated, shot or hanged. 

Hundreds of thousands of Polish citizens 
are being tortured in 25 concentration 
camps. 

The Polish Government-in-exile offers 
accounts, supported by facts and figures, 
of tens of thousands of Polish citizens 
put to death in ways that only the most 
fiendish, sadistic imagination could have 
conjured up. 


In the report submitted by the Polish 
Government on the wholesale massacres, 
it is related that 150,000 Poles were 
murdered in 1939; 200,000 were imprisoned 
in Germany; 1,500,000 have been driven 
from their homes; where for centuries 
they and their fathers had tilled the soil 
and made the land rich with their labor 
A million and a half have been trans- 
ported to Germany for forced labor; 
170,000 have been sent to perform forced 
labor at the front. 








We are in possession of two important 
statements on the lot of the Jews in 
Poland. One is from the Polish Vice- 
Premier, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, and the 


other from the underground movement in 
Poland. 

According to reports of the Polish and 
Jewish underground movement, all Jews 
from 14 to 16 years of age in Eastern 
Galicia were herded together in the ceme- 
tery and massacred. In Lwow, 30,000 
Jews were murdered; in Stanislaw— 
15,000; in Tarnopol—5,000; in Zlochow— 
2,000; in Br: iny out of 18,000 Jews only 
1,700 survived the slaughter. Over 50,000 
Jews were killed in Wilno, where only 
12,000 were left alive. Nearly all the 
Jews in Zyrowice, Liachowice, Mir, 
Kosow and other towns were slaughtered. 
In Slonim, the Nazis killed 9,000 Jews; 
in Rovno—15,000; in Hancewicze—6,000. 
In the cities of Western Poland, Jews 
were killed by poison gas. 

Special gas trucks were used where 90 
persons were packed together at a time. 
The victims of the poison gas were buried 
in the Subardzki forests. About 1,000 
Jews were killed daily in this manner 
between November 1941 and March 1942; 
5,000 from Kolo, Dabje, Bugaj, Izbic, 
Kujawska, as well as 35,000 from the Lodz 
ghetto. 

Jews were murdered by the Nazis in 
the streets of the ghettos, in courtyards, 
and in their homes. Children in orphan- 
ages, old persons in homes for the aged, 
the sick in the hospitals, were shot down 
by the Nazis. 

According to Mikolajezyk, the Vice- 
Premier of the Polish Government-in- 
exile, the number of Polish Jews wiped 
out in this wholesale fashion amount to 
700,000. Soviet sources state that more 
than 300,000 Jews were likewise slaughter- 
ed in the cities of White Russia and the 
Ukraine. 

Those atrocities have not destroyed the 
spirit of the Polish Jews. Quite the 
contrary. I have here the report of. the 
underground General Jewish Workers 
Union of Poland which tells with epic 
composure of the unyielding battle 
against the Nazis, of the strong union be- 
tween Jewish and Polish workers, of the 
deep feeling of brotherhood prevailing in 
Poland’s underground; of their firm faith 
in the ultimate victory of freedom and 
democracy. 

This is the picture from Norway to 
Greece, from Belgium to Poland—a world- 
wide pogrom in which men, women and 
children, old and young, are being merci- 
lessly slaughtered—a blood-bath by twen- 
tieth century cannibals. 

I have cited figures, cold, stark figures 
I now wish to tell you an eye-witness 
story related in a pamphlet published in 
Britain and vouched for by Lord Wedg- 
wood of England. It is a gruesome story 
but we should hear it. We must not 
shrink from the horror of it. Rather 
must we become angry and more relent- 
less in our fight against the darkest bar- 
barians of all time. 

Here is the story :— 

On January 15th of this year, groups of 
Jews from the ghettos of Lodz and other 
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Polish cities began to pour into the town 
of Chelmno under a special order of de- 
portation by the Nazi authorities. Chelm- 
no was soon full of Jewish deportees, 
men, women and children, of every age 
and condition. 

Gestapo men surrounded the neighbor- 
hood so that all connection with the out- 
side was cut off. 

The Jews were greeted by an elderly 
German in civilian clothes, who with 
imazing politeness told them that they 
would be employed in industry, commerce 
or crafts, the women would have the care 
of their homes and the children would be 
ent to school. Before they left, however, 
they would have to take a bath and have 
their clothes disinfected. 

Under orders, they removed their outer 
clothes, the women down to their vests 
and the men down to their shirts and 
pants. Their personal papers and belong- 
ings were taken from them for safe-keep- 
ing, so they were informed politely. They 
were then pushed down some stairs, to the 
baths—they were told. 

Here the preten came to an end. The 
incredible brutality began. With _ rifle- 
butts and blackjacks, the terrified Jews 
were driven into a number of covered, air- 
tight motor trucks, metal lined and con- 
nected with an outside gas apparatus op- 
erated by the drivers. 

The tightly-packed vans were driven 
some seven miles into the nearby woods. 
There, at right angles to the road a ditch 
had been dug, fifteen feet deep, fifteen 
feet wide at the surface and five feet 
wide at the bottom. The spectators were 
some thirty German Gestapo men, §.S. 
men and civilians and a number of Jews 
who were the grave-diggers. 

The trucks stopped a few hundred yards 
from the ditch. The driver uniformed 
S.S. men, then turned on the gas and left 
the trucks. From within came the sound 
of wailing and weeping and beating upon 
the wall 

In fifteen minutes there was_ silence. 
The trucks were driven over to the ditch 
and the doors opened. The asphyxiated 
bodies were thrown out and _ systemati- 
cally despoiled of everything, even of gold 
teeth. They then were arranged head to 
foot and the bodies of children wedged 
into the gaps. -One layer, consisting of 
some 200 bodies, was covered with sand 
before the next layer was laid over. 
Later, the entire grave was covered with 
chloride of lime. From six to nine truck- 
loads of victims were thus buried daily. 
At the end of each day the grave-d 
were ordered to lie down face downwards 
upon the corpses and were then shot 
through the head by the guards. 


What, then, in the face of all these 
unspeakable crimes, can we Americans 
do? 
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In the first place, we must continue to 
do what we have been doing all along; 
only now we must do more of it, and 


with greater devotion and cffectiveness. 
We must give our fullest material sup- 
port to the unknown and unnamed soldiers 
of the [European anti-fascist movement. 
In spite of all Nazi frightfulness, these 
underground heroes are fighting on our 
side every moment of the day. 

But beyond all this, we must learn to 
hate Nazi barbarity with all our heart 
ind all our soul. We must hate it and 
fight it with everything we have, and 
fight it until every trace of it is rooted 
out. 

We must go a step further. We must 
fight all intolerance and racial bigotry 
wherever we find it. Intolerance, preju- 
dice of race, creed and color are the nox- 
ious weeds on which the Nazi beast feeds 
ind grows strong. Tear these weeds up 
by their roots and scatter them to the 
evil winds. And in their place plant tol- 
erance and understanding and the great 
human principle immortalized in our con- 
stitution—that ‘‘all men are created 
equal,’”’ 

I heartily support the statement of the 
Convention Resolutions Committee read 
to you by its chairman, Brother Matthew 
Woll, and I call upon you to give the 
United Nations’ Relief of the Labor 
League for Human Rights your maxi- 
mum support and cooperation. 

I realize that all the matters before this 
convention today point to the one supreme 
imperative of our time. We must win this 
war. Everything we are and everything 
we have is at stake in this war; every- 
thing mankind has achieved in many 
centuries of struggle and suffering hangs 
upon the outcome of this conflict. 

This is a war of survival, not merely 

rvival of ourselves and our way of life, 
but of civilization itself. To save civiliza- 
tion we must win the war. 





President Green: These interesting facts 
and most valuable information to which 
Delegate Hochman refers will be included 
in the proceedings of the convention. I 
know they are highly instructive and most 
informative. 

Are there any further remarks? 

If not, all those in favor of the adoption 
of the committee’s report will please say 


, ‘ ” 


‘aye.’’ Opposed ‘‘no. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Committee Secretary Woll: That com- 
pletes the committee’s report, and it is 
signed by all the members of the com- 
mittee, 

William J. McSorley, Chairman 
Matthew Woll, Scerctary 
William Green 

D. J. Tobin 

George L. Berry 

W. D. Mahon 

Wm. L. Hutcheson 

Wm. J. Bowen 
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Albert Adamski 

Joseph V. Moreschi 

Joseph P. Ryan 

E. E. Milliman 

J. A. Franklin 

John P. Frey 

Christian M. Madsen 

Edward Flore 

Henry F. Schmal 

W. C. Birthright 

John B. Haggerty 

P. J. Morrin 

Felix H. Knight 

James Maloney 
Committee on International 
Labor Relations 


Committee Secretary Woll: I move the 
adoption of the Inter- 
national Labor Relations as a whole. 


Committee on 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 

President Green: We have another com- 
mittee here that will only take a minute 
or two, and I am going to impose on your 
time and patience and have the Committee 
on State Organizations submit its brief 
report. Delegate Bugniazet. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Committee Chairman Bugniazet: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, the Secretary of 
the Committee will make the report. 

President Green: Delegate 3erniece 
Heffner will submit the report for the com- 
mittee. 

Committee Secretary Heffner 
as follows: 


reported 


To the officers and delegates of the 
sixty-second annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Committee on State Organizations 
has the honor to submit the following 
report: 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION — 
LEGISLATIVE TRENDS 
(Page 166, 167, °68, Executive Council's 
Report) 


Your committee approves fully’ the 
recommendation of the Executive Council 
on this subject. We emphasize we must 


be ever alert to the dangers of anti-sabo- 
tage proposals which are proposed for the 


purpose of prohibiting or controlling 
necessary and legitimate union activity as 
the question is a Federal problem and not 
one needing State legislation. We should 
guard against proposals to suspend or 
modify protecting labor standards all un- 
der the guise of winning the war. There 
must be no blanket suspension of labor 
standards, and no unnecessary abrogation 
of Labor Laws or regulations. 

Committee Secretary Heffner moved the 
adoption of this section of the Commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


CHILD LABOR — WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION — INDUS- 
TRIAL HOME WORK 


(Executive Council's Report, Page 169) 


Your committee notes with interest the 
report of the Executive Council on this 
subject and approves in full their ob- 
servations and recommend to the State 
Federations their continued activity on 
those propositions. 

Committee Secretary Heffner moved the 
adoption of this section of the Commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


REPORTS BY STATE FEDERA- 
TIONS OF LABOR, EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


(Pages 169-179, Executive Council’s 
Report.) 


The report of the Executive Council on 
this subject is a splendid summary of the 
reports submitted by the State Federation 
of Labor. Progress has been made by 
some State Federations of Labor in their 
legislative work which has resulted in in- 
creased benefits to the workers. It is 
apparent that the State Federations must 
be ever vigilant and alert to insure that 
all proposals submitted to the State Legis- 
latures result in justice to the worker. 

Particular attention is called to the 
action of the State of Illinois in appoint- 
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ing a coal merchant as head of the State 
Department of Labor. This is a danger- 
ous precedent and the Governor’s action 
is strictly condemned. The Head of such 
a Department should be selected from the 
ranks of organized labor and the Depart- 
ment should not be used as a political 
football. 

It is noted that there is a lack of affil- 
iation of some of the local unions to the 
State Federations of Labor. This is par- 
ticularly true of the RR locals. We 
again urge all locals to affiliate at the 
earliest date with State Federations of 
Labor. They are doing splendid work 
in the Legislative Field in the various 
states and also in national legislation and 
they are very helpful to all branches of 
organized labor and deserve support of 
all Local Unions. 

Your Committee in conclusion repeats 
the recommendation made last year to 
the Executive Council — ‘‘that in the 
promulgation of the Legislative Program 
of the Federation they take into consider- 
ation the feasibility of calling into a 
conference the officers of the State Feder- 
ations of Labor, to the end that uniform- 
ity may be developed in the carrying out 
of such legislative programs as the Con- 
vention may adopt. 


G. M. Bugniazet, Chairman 
Berniece B. Heffner, Secretary 
William E. Walter 
John J. Bromley 
Carl H. Mullen 
Joseph A. Mullaney 
John Clinton 
Rudolph Heinl 
Phil Hannah 
Cc. J. Haggerty 
W. S. Gross 
Thomas J. Lyons 
Roderick McDonald 
Phil Ziegler 
Gust Anderson 
Roy Brewer 
Louis Koenigh 
O. C. Moore 
Bernard Quinn 
James D. Graham 
Claude O'Reilly 
John J. Brennan 
Earl Evans 

Committee on State 

Organizations. 


Committee Secretary Heffner moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report as a 
whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

President Green: Now, the convention 
will stand recessed until 2.30 o’clock, 
when a special order of business will be 
taken up. 


At 12.50 o’clock p.m. the convention re- 
cessed until 2.30 o’clock p.m. 


EIGHTH DAY — WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 2.45 o'clock. 

President Green: Dr. Judd wil’ pro- 
nounce the invocation at this afternoon's 
session. I am pleased to present to you 
Dr. Judd. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. Canon W. W. Judd, 
Department of Social Service, 
Church of England) 


May I just say, Mr. President, men and 
ladies, as an ordinary citizen of Toronto, 
] and many of us have watched the re- 
ports of your deliberations during the 
past two weeks, and we hope you think 
as we do that they have been sound and 


constructive, and as you break up this 
end of the two weeks’ period I want you 
to know I, as an ordinary citizen of To- 
ronto, want you to know that you take 
the good will of Torontonians away with 
you. 

Now may I say a prayer of invocation. 

O God, Our Father, we pray for Thy 
divine guidance in this time of difficulty 
and danger. In these last days of our 
deliberations give us wisdom and under- 
standing and a spirit of service to con- 
tinue under Thy leadership in the days 
that are to come. Grant that we and all 
groups in our Unions may feel our re- 
sponsibility for a common victory against 
all the powers of aggression and domina- 
tion and that, laying aside all lesser ends, 
we may devote ourselves to the attain- 
ment thereof. 

_Give to the troubled world peace in Thy 
time, peace founded upon justice and a 
world wherein the rights of minorities 
and the reign of love may obtain. Help 
us to devote ourselves to Thy will and 
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Thy kingdom on earth as it is in heaven, 
through Christ the Lord.—Amen. 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany for some mes- 
sages. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following 
messages: 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Oct. 13, 1942. 
George Meany 
Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor 
Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Ont. 


Have just left the hospital and am 
getting along well. It is difficult for me 
to find words to properly thank you for 
the splendid note you sent me on October 
Gth. It sure gave me a lift. I am indeed 
sorry I cannot thank you in person. 

Gratefully yours, 
JAMES MALONEY, 
President. 


Alexandria, Virginia, 
Oct. 14, 1942. 

William Green 

A. F. of L., Toronto. 


Many thanks for your part in winning 
great victory yesterday in poll tax fight. 
Virginia Durr National Com- 

mittee to Abolish Poll Tax. 


October 12, 1942. 
Mr. Leo George 
Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Canada, 
Dear Mr. George: 

I wish to extend greetings to the Amerl- 
ean Federation of Labor from the Na- 
tional Federation of Rural Letter Carriers. 
Wishing you a very successful and bene- 
ficial convention, also wish to state that 
the National Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers stands one-hundred per cent with 
the program of the affiliated groups of 
postal organizations. 

Am very sorry that no representative 
of our organization is present at this con- 
vention. 

Fraternally yours, 
Ss. V. SLOAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 
National Federation of 
Rural Letter Carriers 


New York, N. Y. 
October 13, 1942. 
President William Green 
American Federation of 
Labor Convention 
Royal York Hotel 
Toronto, Canada 


The Chinese Association of Labor ex- 
tends fraternal greetings to representa- 


tives of six million American workers of 
American Federation of Labor now in 
convention. For five years Chinese Labor 
has fought relentlessly for freedom and 
world peace. Now that our countries are 
engaged in common fight against Axis 
aggression we pledge our solidarity with 
American Labor in common effort of war. 
Free Labor will win. 

H. T. LIU 

International Representative 

Chinese Association of Labor 


Distribution of Two Sections, 
Report of Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations 


Delegate Ernst, Hotel and Restaurant 
ISmployees: | Know there is a special order 
of business for this afternoon, but I de- 
sire to be accorded the privilege of mak- 
ing a motion. It won’t take very long 
and I hope the action of the convention 
on it will be favorable. It will not be 
controversial. 

This morning we had a rather enlighten- 
ing and instructive report from the Com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations, 
Brother Woll. I was particularly in- 
terested in the last two reports the com- 
mittee reported on, and which this con- 
vention adopted, but | fear the great ma- 
jority of the five or six million members 
of the American Federation of Labor will 
not have the privilege of reading this re- 
port and being guided by it, because of 
the fact that the labor press, in the or- 
dinary course of events, may not even 
make mention of it. Since I think these 
two resolutions are of the greatest im- 
portance to all the workers, | move you, 
sir, that the sections of this coimmittee’s 
report under the captions, “‘Hope and Aid 
to an Oppressed and Persecuted People,”’ 
and ‘‘United Nations Relief Fund,’’ be 
printed and sent to all the labor papers 
in the United States and Canada, with 
the request that they reprint them in 
their publications. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Delegate Tobin: I rise to a point of 
personal privilege. 

President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Delegate Tobin on a question of personal 
privilege. 
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Delegate Tobin’s Reply to Dele- 
gate Randolph on Race 
Discrimination 


Delegate Tobin, Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, yesterday on two oc- 
ecasions Delegate Randolph addressed this 
convention. In a carefully prepared ad- 
dress, he delivered a message dealing with 
the subject of India. Later in the after- 
noon session he spoke from this platform, 
berating many of the labor organizations 
in affiliation with this Federation because, 
as he claimed, of their wilful discrimin- 
ation against the black man. 





As one organization that has admitted 
to membership without qualifications and 
that has in its membership, in my judg- 
ment, more black men, as he has termed 
them, more Negroes than his organiza- 
ation, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, I think in justice to that negro 
membersnip in the Teamsters Union I 
should answer some of the statements he 
made. The statements were so brutally 
untrue insofar as they relate to ninety 
per cent of the organizations affiliated 
here, and the statements are not founded 
on facts, he made in his first 
dealing with the British Trades Union 
Congress was so unjustly unfair that the 
action of this convention in dealing with 
both statements in silent contempt may 
have been misunderstood by the outsid 
public, for whom the addresses were in- 
tended. 


address 


Now I will read an extract from his 
first dealing with the British 
Trades Union Congress. Under the rules 
of our convention and of the British 
Trades Union their fraternal 
delegates neither here nor there 
when we visit them are permitted to 
answer statements made from the floor by 
delegates. Happening to be over there 
this year and listening to the discussions 
on India, it was just pitiful—may I say 
pitiful ignorance on the part of Delegate 
Randolph, who is not ignorant, to mak: 
such unjust statements against the Brit 
ish Trade Union Congress. Delegate Ran- 
dolph said: 


address 


Congress, 


over 


*‘One of the sad and distressing chapte1 
of our contemporary society is the spec 
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tacle of the white industrial workers of 
the Anglo-American empire systems, 
preaching the doctrines and traditions of 
democratic political liberalism, while 
holding and enjoying a favored and deluxe 
position under capitalism  be- 
cause of the subjugation, exploitation and 
oppression of the black, brown anu yellow 
colonial proletariat of the undeveloped 
countries of the world.’’ 


monopoly 


In simplified language, the interpretation 
that belongs to this statement is that you, 
the white workers of the Anglo-American 
trade unions, our countries, enjoy your de- 
luxe conditions because you have tamely 
accepted the brutal persecutions of the 
people of India, in order to get you 
wages, hours and conditions in Great Brit- 
ain and in America. 

I was in the British Trade Union Con- 
gress for four days. There are no such 


lengthy speeches allowed to be made 
there s there are vere Speeches can be 
presented and accepted-and printed in the 
record, if permitted b i vote of the Con 


gress, but for nearly three hours they 
devoted themselves to a discussion of the 
India situation, and there wasn’t a man 
in that Congress, no matter what the dis- 
agreements were in other things, who did 
not believe wholeheartedly in freedom or 


self government for the people of India. 


Still we have a delegate rising here and 
denouncing the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. But the trouble is this: Neither 
England nor any other part of the civil- 
ized world can find a solution for that 
complex and almost impossible situation 
in India. 


I talked on this subject especially, not 
only with the leaders of labor but with 
the Prime Minister himself. Here we 
have eight or hundred millions of 
distinct classes, each class 
bitterly opposed to the other, the Ghandi 

1 Party of about three 
million We have the Moslem Party that 
hate the Ghandi 


nine 
people in three 
All-inadia 


or the 


Party, with nearly the 


same number of millions, and then we 
have the Untouchables, with more per 
haps in numbers than either one of the 


other parties, the Ghandi Party or the 
Moslem Party. Neither of the latter two 
parties will accept their own people, the 
Untouchable 


human 


three hundred millions of 


beings who cannot walk on the 
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sidewalks with any of the other Indians 
It is an insurmountable situation. 

Sir Stafford 
radical in his time, but 
ern times become a little 


Cripps, somewhat of a 
who has in mod- 


more reasonable 


and conservative, a_ brilliant man, be- 
lieved that his own country, England, 
was not treating the Indians right, and 


after considerable agitation in the House 
of Commons and throughout England, the 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet decided to 
send Sir Stafford Cripps over there, be 
had himself that he 


cause he convinced 


could settle the question. Cripps came 
back after spending days and nights in 
an unsuccessful mission, and | i to 
admit that the situation was practically 


impossible. 

We sent a 
Louis Johnson, 
American Legion. I 
report, but I know in 
is, that the situation 
this time. But this I do know, that there 
is no greater friend in the world of any 
down-trodden cl , especially of those 
under the domination of 
there is no class in 


man over from out 
Exx-Commander of the 
have not 
substance 


country, 


seen his 
what it 
impossible at 


was 





coming 
the British 
world more determined to fight for justice 
than the British trade union workers and 
the British Trades Congress. To 
have them smeared in here by a delegate 
who stated that they were accepting the 
conditions that they had won by year 
imprisonment, pe! 


classes 


Empire, 


Union 


of struggle, secutions, 
onditions which 
profits of the 


that cannot 


they were accepting those ¢ 
had from the 
slaves of India, is an insult 
be tolerated. 


been wrung 


Now, the other question of the afternoon 
Delegate Randolph ain speak- 
ing to the outside public—he is head of 
the Sleeping Car Porters. I don’t 
whether he has ever worked as a 
or not. That is his affair. 
have chosen him. Some say he didn’t. I 
wouldn’t blame him if he didn’t. It was 
a job of a free they wer 


speech, 





know 
porte: 


Those people 


slave before 


organized. In 19382 they had no organiza- 


tion. They weren't even recognized b 
the Railroad Wage or any other Board 
and when we were struggling for the 


emancipation of the working classes 

we believed Del ite Randolph was 
1952, I asked him to help 
election. I was down at t 





the election in 


me in that 
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York. I am not 
anything fi- 


Biltmore Hotel in New 


insinuatin that there wa 


nancially, or otherwi wrong about Dele- 
gate Randolph, but he could not ee hi 
way clear to help me elect man whom 
we believed would help emancipat not 


only the Sleeping Car Vorters, but 
Labor. Now, in 1933 
zed; they had no 
lown through the 


today nearly a 100 


organizations of 
they 
organization, and on 
years until they have 
per cent organization and they re 


were not ! og! 





nized by every employer under whose 


jurisdiction they come. 


Now, who has done this thing Do 1 
think Randolph has done it with L 
sprinkling of a few organized colored 


men? Not at all. It was done by the aid 
and the assistance of the organized trace 
unions that he denounced, 
that he sterday from this 
platform, and by the aid of this Federa- 
tion of 





many of them 


denounced = y¢ 


Labor. 


To listen to him here yesterday 


would think that we were holding th 


you 


back and were destroying them He 
pointed out some little incident in Port- 
land, Oregon, or in Seattle, or some place 
where the boilermaker becaus of pel 
haps some rule that I know nothing about 


within their organization, objected in some 





way to some kind of concession that he 
wanted. But he forgot to mention t 

99,000 other places, even in the Teamsters 
Unions where they are accepted without 
prejudice, and the ime wages are de- 


black 


manded for the same work for a 


man as for a white 

I could go on about the laborers and 
the other organizations doing the same 
as the Teamsters by the Negro. But he 


enemies of labor do, 
strike in 
they forget to 
mention the 10,000 wage contracts put 
effect that have been 
prevented. Then he goes 1 in 

liberate well-understood address by 
him, for the consumption of his peopl 
and the 
couldn't 


out, as the 
little 
plant in the 


points 
some 


insignificant 
South, 


some 
and 
strikes 


into and 


and 


public—he had some idea that h« 
here of 
what he was and he 
the statement—Il can’t attempt to inter- 
pret all of his speech—lI will leave it to 
you-—but he makes a threat in the close 


convince anybody in 


talking about makes 


of his statement, a very, very dangero 
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threat to his own people and to the 
people of the United States in general. In 
substance he said the black man is not 
going to take this any longer and if it 
continues then, ‘‘We will find a way to 
stop it.’’ 

I don’t Know that I] have any more 
intelligence than the ordinary humble 
man down on the floor. I have a little 
more experience, perhaps, because of my 
years, but I accepted that as a direct 
threat to the whites, that ‘‘unless you 
change your tactics we will find a way.”’ 
He says, ‘‘We haven’t met this question 
of race discrimination with courage, with 
spirit and determination to eliminate it, 
and until we do it we are going to have 
trouble in this great country, because the 
Negro people are not going to continue 
to take it.’’ 

1 want you to carry on with the read- 
ing of this which you will find in the 
record, and I will not continue with it 
because of the value of our time. 

About SU years ago, from 1861 to 1865 
there was a struggle in our nation, a 
struggle so bloody that at that time it 
was considered perhaps so important that 
if it failed, democracy and civilization 
on the Western Hemisphere would have 
been destroyed. What brought about 
that slaughter of brother against brother’? 
Some said it was to preserve the Union 
Certainly, but what was back of the 
preservation of the Union? The statement 
that we must abolish slavery—that was 
the platform of Lincoln. Six hundred 
thousand white men of the North gave 
up their lives in holy sacrifice to make 
the black man free. Here we are threat- 
ened in this modern age, 80 years after- 
wards, with the statement of a man who 
‘‘We won't take it any longer; we 
will do something about it.’’ 





Now, in many of our largely populated 
colored districts this stuff is read and 
there is some bitter feeling there, entirely 
unjustified. Some slight outrage may 
have been committed by a black man or 
a white man, but this is the kind of 
stuff that starts the fires, destruction and 
hatred and the unnecessary offering up 
of human lives in a foolish belief that 
they are fighting for something that 
really doesn’t exist, against race preju- 
dice. Men of this type who make those 


utterances, educated men, are doing more, 
in my individual opinion, to destroy the 
future progress of the black man, which 
we are trying to bring about, than any 
action or section within a local union 
constitution or International by-law. 


Sooner or later this kind of stuff will 
have to be stopped. I believe in freedom 
of speech, because I, too, went through 
the persecution of being refused the 
privilege of expressing myself in the early 
days of trade unionism; but there is such 
a thing as an imposition, an abuse of 
the freedom of speech in times like the 
present especially when it helps to light 
the torch of dissension and destruction 
among a large section of the population 
of our country. 


I didn’t intend to say anything to this 
convention, because silence is sometimes 
the greatest rebuke we can offer to some 
plotting expressionists, but silence is some- 
times misunderstood. It was with that 
purpose in mind, with the purpose of 
these few remarks, that I came here first 
to clear up the insult and deliberate 
made against the _ British 
Trades Union Congress, and secondly to 
show to our colored membership, loyal 
Americans, some of the best men that I 
have got are black men—they are not all 
the best, but some of them are real men 
and real Americans—and I wanted to 
defend them against the unjust position 
that they have been placed in, 


falsehoods 


I thank you for your indulgence in 
listening to me. 

Delegate Randolph: Mr. Chairman. . 

President Green: Delegate tandolph, 
we can’t now engage in a running dis- 
cussion. 

Delegate Randolph: I am not going to 
make any— 

President Green: (Interposing) You 
presented your address yesterday, ani 
Delegate Tobin asked as a matter of 
personal privilege that he be allowed to 
make a statement in return. We must 
now consider the incident closed. 


Delegate Randolph: But 1 ought to be 
given the privilege of making a few re- 
marks-— 


President Green: We must proceed to 
the regular order of business. 
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Garment 
for the 


Adamski, 
The hour has 


United 
arrived 


Delegate 
Workers: 
special order of business. 


President Green: Will you please be 
seated, Delegate Randolph? 

Delegate Randolph: One of the dele- 
gates has made— 

President Green: The Chair must ask 
you to be seated. 

You have probably noted that there 
has been sitting on the platform each day 
the distinguished Secretary Emeritus of 
the American Federation of Labor. I have 
asked him on two occasions to say a 
word to the delegates, a word of greet- 
ing. He requested that the enjoyment 


of that pleasure be postponed. Now, we 
are nearing the end of the convention and 
we can’t postpone it any longer. 

There is no man in our movement who 
is more greatly venerated by all who know 
the history of the American Federation 
of Labor than Brother Morrison. He is 
beloved.by all of us. He is held in high 
regard, high esteem by all of us. I am 
now going to present him to you, and he 
will just say a word of greeting. 


Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus 
Frank Morrison 


Mr. President, 1 desire to thank you 
and the delegates for that greeting to 
me. I am glad to be here and listen to 


the words of wisdom that came from the 
committees and the addresses made, cov- 
ering matters in which we are all most 
interested. I might say one or two words 
in addition to the greeting. 

In 1917 I saw the delegates to this Fed- 
eration Convention leave Buffalo after the 


address of President Wilson at that con- 
vention. I am sure the delegates here 
will leave this convention with the same 


high motives in regard to 
the trying times of today. While we have 
those same motives there is running 
through the minds and hearts of the dele- 
gates and of all the people the thought that 
when the war is won there will be estab- 
lished on this earth nations in which un- 
employment will be eliminated, and when 
unemployment is eliminated it will bring 


procedure in 


joy and happiness _and contentment into 
the hearts of the ‘men and women and 
children of the future generations then 


living in these nations. 
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I should like to attend conventions in 
the future to see the splendid results that 
will accrue to the workers of the world. 
There is no organization more outstand- 
ing, no organization that has done more 
to bring about the conditions we desire 
and to which we feel we are entitled, 
than the American Federation of Labor. 

My friends, | wish 


you godspeed in 


your work, and when you go back home 
keep in mind the thought that we will 
gradually eliminate unemployment, until 
the time comes when every man and 


woman will have the opportunity to work. 
I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 


SPECIAL ORDER—ELECTION 
OF OFFICERS 


President Green: We will proceed to the 
special order of business. May I request 
President Robert Byron, of the Sheet 
Metal Workers International Association 
to come forward and take the Chair. 

President Robert Byron, Sheet Metal 
Workers, in the Chair. 

Chairman Byron: The convention will 
come to order and we will proceed with 
the election of officers. The first will be 
the election of the President of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor. 
President 
The Chair recognizes Delegate Duffy, 


»f the Brotherhood of Carpenters. 
Delegate Duffy, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters: In checking up the committees that 


have already reported I. find there are 
about five committees yet to be heard 
from. As far as I am personally concern- 
ed I would like to see this convention 


adjourn today. I think the majority of 
the delegates feel likewise, and so to save 
time and to avoid delay and to get 
through with the business of the con- 
vention as soon as possible, I came to the 
conclusion that I would not make a 
nominating speech this year for the man I 
have in mind for President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 


term, in the hope that those who follow 
me in nominating other officers may do 
likewise if they can see their way clear 
to do so. 

I think you know who I have in mind 


I have nominated him many times before. 
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I have told you of his abilities and his 
qualifications. He has served you for 18 
years. 

And now, without further ado, I nom- 
inate for President of the American Fed- 


Labor for the 
1, 1948 my 
for 


eration of term beginning 


January ood old friend and co- 


workel many, many years, William 


Green. 
Chairman Are there 

President? Heat 

closed. 


Byron: 
for 


declare 


any further 


nominations ing none 


1 will them 


Delegate Fein 
tary M« 
unanimous vote of 
William Green as Pre 
ican Federation of Labor 
term. The mot 


ried by 


tone that Secre- 
instructed to cast the 
the convention for 
sident of the Ame1 
the ensuing 


econded 


moves 


iny be 


for 
ion Was ind ¢ 
unanimous vote. 

1ecordance with 
ist the unanimous 
ention for William Green 
as President of the American Fede: 
of Labor for the 


Chairman 


ctions, 1 ereby ¢ 
cor 
ition 
ensuing term. 
Byron: I Wil- 
the 


en- 


declare 
President of 
Labor for the 


hereby 
liam Green elected 
American F< ration of 
sulng term. 

President 
ficers 


Green: President Byron, 
attendance at this 


Convention of the American 


of- 
ind delegates in 


62nd Annual 








Federation of Labor—I accept your eall 
for service during the ensuing term with 
1 feelir of trepidation nd with a deep 
sense of increasing responsibiliti if we 
could but pull a the veil that prevents 
us at the moment from looking into the 
days that lie ahead we would, in my judg- 
ment, be overwhelmed by the difficultic 
we could foresee But unfortunately, we 
lack tl power of penetration It is in- 
1 fortunate that we must wait each 


picture unfolds in order that 
the difficult 
must deal with and the 


ficulties with 


we may know problems we 


overwhelming dif 
confronted 


duty 


we will be 


this call to 


which 


I know, in accepting 





igain, that I am going to face one of the 
most fficult years, in fact, I think the 
most difficult year of my entire service 
to you President of the American 
Federation of Labor. But it is with a 
vision of faith and hope and courage that 
W face the future Nothing will daunt 
u nothir ill prevent us from giving 
the best we have in the service of labor 


PROCEEDINGS 





ind in the service of our country. We 
know that in the days to come during the 
ensuing year the armies of the United 
Nations will be moving from place to 
place; the increasing instrumentalities of 
war that fly through the heavens will be 
inflicting punishment upon cities and 
towns and peoples throughout the world. 


\ 


We know that our ships will undertake 


dangerous voyages. We know that we are 
to pass through a year of cruel total war. 

But, my friends, we have no doubt as 
to the outcome. We know that rignteous- 
ne will triumph. It is on the side of the 
United Nations, and we know that we 


resolved that, come what may, 
called 
be won decisively 


have firmly 
sacrifice we 
the 
United 


vhatevel may be upon 


to make, war must 


for the Nations. 

May | just for a 
principal problems we must deal with and 
must reach? First, the 
war. You solemnly 
floor of 
and 


enumerate moment the 
the objectives we 
the 
the 
your 
this 
the war is 
We can’t win one and 


have 
this 
your 


winning of 
convention 
lives in 
Sec- 


pledged on 
word, honor 
that 


when 


your 


war might be won. 
must win 


lose the 


order 
ondly, won we 
the peace. 
other. 
And so in penetrating fashion we look 
even beyond the day when Hitler will sur- 


render and we visualize the picture of the 


post-war period where we must grapple 
with the problems that grow out of a 
wrecked world. We must be resourceful 
enough to find a solution for those prob- 


lems 


Thirdly, we must devote our energy, 
our all 
we possess, in an effort to bring unity and 
olidarity within the ranks of labor. That 


solemn objective to which we 


our power, persuasive influence, 


must be t 


ispire, an ideal that we must endeavor 
to reach within the coming year. 1 do 
not claim to be a prophet, the son of a 


prophet, or one possessed of extraordinary 


or mysterious powers of penetration, but 
I believe within my heart that the year 
1943 is going to be the decisive year, and 
I firmly believe that some time during 
this decisive year the German machine is 
going to collapse of itself. 

(Applause.) 

That may be based upon hope, but at 
least it is my opinion, after giving care- 
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facts of 


ful thought to the 
record now being made, and an appraisal 
of the economic situation that must pre- 


history, the 


vail within the Central Powers. 


Now I1 have responded to your eall. I 
accept the responsibility that goes with 
it. I shall give all Ll have to you, to 


labor, to my and to the cause 
of the United 
Does God still reign upon the heavenly 
throne? We ask an answer to that ques- 
tion. Can the church give it? If He does, 
then how can the wicked triumph in the 
civilized world? Is it possible that the 
civilized processes of 2,000 years mean 
nothing and that the tryants of everlast- 
ing punishment may triumph over the 
hosts of righteousness? I don’t believe 
it. I still believe there is a God in heaven 
and that will prevail. 
Now, I thank from the bottom of 
my heart for this honor which you have 
again conferred upon me. I am _ happy 
when I think over the past. For 18 years 
the delegates representing a 
constituency, assembled in a 
labor such as this, 
each 


Country, 
Nations. 





righteousness 


you 


sovereign 
temple of 
have unanimously on 
called me to 
scious of all this, understanding it as‘I do, 
I feel 1 am under increasing obligations 
to you, and I cannot discharge those ob- 


occasion serve. Con- 


ligations without giving every ounce of 
energy and strength of body and mind 
to the cause of labor. 
I thank you. 
Vice-Presidents 
President Green: Now we have come 


to the election of the First Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 


the Chair recognizes Delegate Duffy. 
Delegate Duffy, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters: In accordance with the position I 


few minutes ago in not mak- 
ing a nominating speech for the candidate 
I had in mind for President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, I cannot so 


assumed a 


very well depart from that course now 
However, as I said in his case, I think 
you know the man I have in mind per- 


haps as well as I know him, because he 


has been my co-partner, my co-worker 


and co-officer for 


a determined 


over 30 years. He is 
what he 
says. I have told vou that before 


fellow; he means 
in con- 
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ventions in the 
an issue. 


past. He doesn’t dodge 
If he says ‘‘yes’’ he means ‘“‘yes’’, 
can depend on it. If he says 


“no”? he means ‘‘no.”’ 


and you 


Now, 
him I 


without 
wish to 


saying 
place in 


any more about 

nomination for 
First Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor, the President of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, William L. Hutcheson. 


Delegate McCurdy, United Garment 
Workers of America: I rise to second the 
nomination of William L. Hutcheson, and 
to move that nominations be closed and 
that: Secretary Meany be instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of this conven- 
tion for Brother Hutcheson. 


President Green: If there are no further 


nominations the Chair declares nomina- 


tions closed. 

Delegate McCurdy moves that Secretarv- 
Meany be instructed to cast 
the unanimous vote of the convention for 
the election of Brother William L. 
First Vice-President. 


Treasurer 


Hutcheson as 
The 
unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
the instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of the convention for William 
L. Hutcheson for First Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 

President 


conformity with 


William L. 


Green: In 
declare 


your decision I 
Hutcheson elected First Vice-President 
for the ensuing term. 


The Chair now calls for the nomination 
of a Second Vice-President of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Milliman, Brotherhod of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees: I rise to place 
in nomination for Second Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor one 
who has served this Federation for many, 
many years continuously, as a Vice-Presi- 
lent. He has rendered long and distin- 
guished service to this Federation. It can 
be truly said of him that he is a fixture 
if labor. He served as President of his 
own organization for 24 years and is now 
Vice-President of his great Union. 


I feel privileged and honored in the op- 
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portunity to present for Second Vice-Pre- 
sident the name of Matthew Woll. 

President Green: Brother Matthew Woll 
has been nominated. Are there other 
nominations? 


Delegate Madsen, Painters and Decor- 
ators: I move that the nominations be 
and the Secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of this con- 
vention for Matthew Woll for Second Vice- 
President. 

The was 
by unanimous vote. 


closed 


motion seconded and carried 

Secretary Meany: In 
your instructions I hereby cast the unan- 
imous vote of this convention for Matthew 
Woll for Second Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 


accordance with 


President Green: And in conformity 
with your decision and the announcement 
made by the Secretary-Treasurer, I offi- 
cially declare Matthew Woll elected to 
serve as Second Vice-President of the 


American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing year. 

The Chair now calls for nominations 
for Third Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Bagley, Musicians: I offer you 
experience, competency, and integrity in 
Joseph N. Weber 
nominate for Third Vice-President. 


Are there further 


the person of whom I 


President Green: 
nominations? 

If there are no 
Chair 
Vice-President 


other nominations the 


declares nominations for Third 


closed. 





Delegate Steeper, Musicians: I offer a 
that the Secretary-Treasurer be 
instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of this convention for the election of 
Joseph N. Weber as Third Vice-President. 


The motion 
by unanimous vote. 


motion 


was seconded and carried 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Joseph N. 


Weber as Third Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


President 
your 


accordance with 
announcement of 


Green: In 


decision and the 
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the Secretary, I officially declare Joseph 
N. Weber elected Third Vice-President 
for the ensuing term. 

The Chair 
for Fourth 

Delegate Brown, Electrical Workers: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to the 62nd 
Convention of the A. F. of L.: At this 
time I should like to place in nomina- 
tion a who has served the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
for over a quarter of a century. During 
that time he has shown ability, integrity 
been a faithful worker to our 
organization. He has also served in the 
capacity of Vice-President of the A. F. 
of L. At this time I would like to place 
in nomination as a candidate for Fourth 
Vice-President the of G. M. 
niazet. 

Delegate Kilectrical Workers: 
I rise to second the nomination and move 
you that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the conven- 
tion for G. M. Bugniazet for Fourth Vice- 
President. 

The motion 
by unanimous vote. 


now calls for nominations 


Vice-President. 


man 


and has 


name Bug- 


Paulsen, 


was seconded and carried 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for G. M. Bug- 
niazet as Fourth Vice-President of the 


American Federation of Labor for the 


ensuing term. 

President Green: In accordance with 
your decision and announcement of the 
Secretary, 1 officially declare G. M. Bug- 
niazet elected Fourth Vice-President of 


the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


The Chair now cnlls for nominations 
for Fifth Vice-President. 

Delegate Farnan, Maintenance of Way 
imployees: Mr. Chairman, it is with 


sincere pleasure that I present the name 
of George M. Harrison, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, in nomin- 
ation for the office of Fifth Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
President Green: Are there any further 
nominations? If not, the 
nominations closed. 
Delegate Duffy, 
wish at this time, 
pleasure, to make a 


Chair declares 


Operative Potters: I 
and deem it a great 
motion that Brother 
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Harrison be elected by acclamation and 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
the unanimous ballot in accordance with 
the desire of the delegates at this con- 
vention. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 

Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for George M. Har- 
rison as Fifth Vice-President of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor for the ensu- 
ing term. 

President Green: In accordance with 
your decision and the announcement of 
the Secretary, I officially declare George 
M. Harrison elected Fifth Vice-President 
for the ensuing term. 

The Chair calls for nominations for 
Sixth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Gillespie, Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs: Mr. Chairman, I arise to 
nominate a man for the office of Sixth 
Vice-President of the American Federation 
of Labor who needs no introduction from 
me to this convention. Therefore, I place 
the General President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers, Daniel J. 
Tobin, in nomination. 

Delegate Adamski, United Garment 
Workers: Mr. President, I move that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of this convention for Daniel 
J. Tobin as Sixth Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Daniel J. Tobin 
as Sixth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

President Green: In accordance with 
your decision and the announcement made 
by Secretary-Treasurer Meany, I officially 
declare Brother Daniel J. Tobin elected 
as the Sixth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


The Chair now calls for nominations 
for Seventh Vice-President. 


Delegate Moran, Bricklayers: Mr. Chair- 


man and delegates to the 62nd Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor: 
I wish to place in nomination the name 
of Harry C. Bates, the General President 
of the Bricklayers International for the 
position of Seventh Vice-President. 

Delegate Maloney, Operating Engineers: 
i rise to second the nomination of Brother 
Bates for Seventh Vice-President, and 
move that nominations be closed and the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the convention for Harry 
C. Bates as Seventh Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Harry C. Bates 
as Seventh Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 

President Green: In accordance with 
the decision you just made and the an 
nouncement of the Secretary, I officially 
declare Brother Harry C. Bates elected 
as Seventh Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 

The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Eighth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Doherty, Letter Carriers: Mr. 
President, 1 rise for the purpose of plac- 
ing in nomination the name of a man 
who has served in the labor movement in 
the United States for more than fifty 
years and has served it well. During all 
that time he has been identified with the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 
Since 1933 he has been on the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the only representative on 
that Council of the Civil Service group. 
Therefore, 1 am accorded a great pleas- 
ure in nominating Edward J. Gainor for 
the oflice of Eighth Vice-President. 

Delegate Gorman, Letter Carriers: I 
rise to second the nomination of Presi- 
dent Gainor and move that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous vote 
of this convention for his election. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
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instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for Edward J. 
Gainor as Eighth Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor for the en- 
suing term. 

President Green: In accordance with 
your and the announcement of 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany, I officially 
declare Brother Edward J. Gainor elected 
as Eighth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


decision 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 


Ninth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Delegate Arnott, Street Railway Em- 
ployees: It gives me great pleasure at 


this time to place in nomination for 
Ninth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor a who 
served the trade movement for 
over fifty years, a man who is both loved 
by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and his International 
Union. 


man has 


union 


It is with much pleasure, Mr. Chairman, 
at this time that I place in nomination 
President W. D. Mahon of the Street 


Railway Men’s organization. 


Delegate Wig 
tailway 


trom, Street and Electric 
1 rise to second the 
President Mahon, and Il 
Secretary be instructed to 
unanimous ballot for President 

Ninth Vice-President of 
Federation of 


Employees: 





nomination of 
that the 
cast the 
Mahon as the 
the American 


move 


Labor. 


The motion 
by unanimous vote. 


was seconded and carried 


Secretary Meany: In with 
I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for W. D. Mahon 
as Ninth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the 


accordance 
instructions, 


ensuing term. 


President 
your decision 


Green: In accordance with 
and the announcement just 
made by the Secretary, the Chair officially 
Brother W. D. Mahon elected 
as the Ninth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 


declares 


The Chair now 
Tenth Vice-Pre 
Kederation of 


calls for nominations for 
ident of the American 
Labor. 
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Delegate 
way 


3arney, 
Carmen: I 
to nominate 
General 


Brotherhood of Rail- 
would like at this time 
Brother Felix H. Knight, 
President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen as Tenth Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Delegate Valiancourt, Railway Carmen: 
Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Inter- 
national Union of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen it is with great pleasure 
and honor that I second the nomination 
and move that the unanimous ballot be 
cast in favor of Brother Knight. 


The motion 
mously carried. 


was seconded and unani- 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 


vote of this convention for Felix H. 


Knight as Tenth Vice-President of the 
\merican Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


President Green: In accordance with 
your decision and the announcement made 
by the Secretary, I officially declare 
Brother Felix H. Knight elected as Tenth 
Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the ensuing term. 

President Green: The 
for nominations’ for 
President. 


Chair now 
Eleventh 


calls 
Vice- 


Delegate 
Employees: 


Ernst, Hotel and Restaurant 
At this time I take pleasure 
in presenting to this convention for the 
office of Eleventh Vice-President the name 
of the General President of the Hotel and 
Restaurant [Employees International Al- 


liance and Bartenders International 
League of America, Brother Edward 
Flore. 


Delegate MKoveleski, 
taurant Empleyees: 
Meany be 


Hotel and Res- 
I move that Secretary 
instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of this convention for Edward 


lore as Eleventh Vice-President. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 
Secretary Meany: In accordance with 


instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention. for Edward Flore 
as Eleventh Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 


term. 
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President Green: In conformity with 
your decision and the announcement of 
the Secretary, the Chair officially de- 
clares Brother Edward Flore elected as 
Eleventh Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing term. 





President Green: The Chair now calls 
for nominations for Twelfth Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Delegate Alifas, Machinists: Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates attending this conven- 
tion—It is my privilege at this time to 
place before you the name of a candidate 
for Twelfth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I have listened 
with deep interest to the nominating 
speeches made by the delegates in behalf 
of their respective cancidates, and I am 
deeply gratified that we have an array of 
talent now upon the Executive Council 
which possibly is unexcelled anywhere. 
I am pleased to present to you a man 
whom I think will add to the prestige of 
the Federation. I notice that one of the 
candidates that we have already nomi- 
nated possesses the attributes of—well, 
that whenever he says yes or no he means 
yes or no. I think I can say the same 
thing for my candidate. He is a man who 
has had long experience in the labor 
movement. During his incumbency in of- 
fice as our International President his or- 
ganization has grown to be the third 
largest organization affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. I think 
he has the reputation of being a man who 
fights for whatever he believes is right, 
and with a sort of bull-dog tenacity. 

With these few brief remarks I tak 
pleasure in placing before you the nam 
of the International President of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
Harvey W. Brown, for Twelfth Vice- 
President. 

Delegate Burrows, Machinists: Mi 
Chairman, I rise to second the nomina- 
tion of Brother Harvey Brown and move 
that the nominations be closed and the 
Secretary be instructed to cast the un- 
animous ballot for Harvey W. Brown as 
Twelfth Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


by unanimous vote. 


Secretary Meany: In accordance with 


instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous vote of this convention for Harvey 
W. Brown, as Twelfth Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 

President Green: In accordance with 
instructions, the Chair officially declares 
Brother Harvey W. Brown duly elected 
is Twelfth Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensu- 
ing term. 

President Green: The Chair now calls 
for nominations for Thirteenth Vice- 
President. 

Delegate Crane, Barbers: I wish to place 
in nomination for the office of Thirteenth 
Vice-President the name of William C. 
Birthright, General President and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurér of the Journey- 
man Barbers’ International Union of 
America. 

Delegate Stevenson, Molders: Mr. 
Chairman, I want to second the nomina- 
tion of Brother Birthright, and just make 
this brief remark, that I am pinch-hitting 
for our friend Jim Maloney, who seconded 
the nomination last year and who, I am 
pleased to report, left the hospital this 
morning for his home. I am therefore 
pinch-hitting for him at this time. 

I further make a motion that the nom- 
inations be closed and that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot 
of the convention for Brother Birthright 
as the Thirteenth Vice-President. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

Secretary Meany: !n accordance with 
instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
vote of this convention for William C. 
Birthright, as Thirteenth Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
the ensuing term. 

President Green: In accordance with 
your decision, the Chair officially declares 
Brother William CC. Birthright duly 
elected as Thirteenth Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


The Chair now calls for nominations for 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Delegate Masterton, Plumbers: Mr. 
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Chairman, I am rising at this time to do 
a job that I have been privileged to do 
since 1940, but I must confess that I have 
been a little bit disappointed. Usually 
when it comes to nominating a man for 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor the delegates are 
tired of listening to nominating speeches, 
and I have always adhered to their de- 
sires by being very, very brief. This 
time, however, I had prepared quite a 
speech. I had hoped to out-do Frank 
Duffy. However, in again following the 
wishes of this convention, I would like 
at this time to place in nomination a 
man who has filled this position since his 
election in Cincinnati in 1939. I place in 
nomination the name of Brother George 
Meany, a member of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam 


Fitters, for the office of Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Delegate Thomas Lyons, New York 
State Body: I deem it a _ very signal 


honor to have the pleasure of seconding 
the nomination of our distinguished na- 
tive son from the Empire State of New 
York. In his short period of service in 
the American Federation of Labor I know 
that each and every one of you delegates 
realize the ability of this great Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Mr. President, I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed and that the Temporary 
Secretary cast one ballot as the choice of 
this convention for the election of George 
Meany as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The motion was 
by unanimous vote. 


seconded and adopted 


President Green: In accordance with 


your instructions, I hereby cast the 
unanimous vote of this convention for 
Brother George Meany as_ Secretary- 


Treasurer of the American 
Labor for the ensuing 


Federation of 
term. 


And in conformity with your decision ! 
officially Brother George Meany 
elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation 
term. 


declare 


of Labor for the ensuing 


Secretary Meany: Mr. 


take up 


Chairman, I do 
not wish to any of the conven- 
tion’s time. I merely want to express mv 
appreciation to the present at 
this they have 


delegates 


convention for the honor 
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conferred upon me. However, I do say 
this, that I am in hearty agreement with 
President Green when he says that the 
coming year is not only the most crucial 
and vital year that this Federation will 
ever see, but it is the most crucial and 
vital year that the American people will 
ever see. I feel that this conflict will 
be decided, and I feel that the first order 
of business of the American Federation 
of Labor and of all the American people 
is the winning of this war. I pledge to 
you today everything in my power to 
make the American Federation of Labor 


a better and a more vital instrumental- 
ity in bringing about the desired result. 
Fraternal Delegates 
President Green: Now the Chair asks 


the convention your opinion upon the 
election of fraternal delegates to’ the 
British Trades Union Congress and to 


the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 
As I recall, the delegates in attendance 
at the Seattle Convention adopted a reso- 
lution instructing the Executive Council 
to select the fraternal delegates to Great 
Britain and to the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. That action was taken 
at that time because of the disturbed sit- 
uation which prevailed throughout the 
world. Now whether you wish to repeat 
that action or proceed to nominate and 
elect fraternal delegates is a matter for 
the convention to decide. 


Vice-President Woll: Mr. Chairman, 
because of the uncertainties in world af- 
fairs and the probability of difficulties 
that might be encountered in sending 
fraternal delegates to Great Britain as 
well as to the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, I move that the question of 
selecting these fraternal delegates be left 
to the Executive Council for decision. 


The motion was seconded 
by unanimous vote. 


and carried 


Convention City—1943. 
President Green: The next in order is 
the selection of our next convention city, 
and the Chair will recognize Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany for presentation of in- 
vitations sent to this convention from 
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different cities, inviting us to hold our 
next convention in those cties. 

Secretary-Treasurer Meany: Mr. Chair- 
man, we have approximately twenty in- 
vitations from four different cities. I 
should like to suggest that I be privileged 
to read the names of those sending invi- 
tations and designating the city from 
which the invitation comes, and that the 
record contain the actual invitations 
themselves. I would like to ask President 
Green if there is any objection to that 
procedure. 

President Green: Are there any objec- 
tions to the course suggested by Secretary 
Meany? Hearing none, that course will 
be followed. 

Secretary Meany: We have received in- 
vitations from the following cities and 
individuals: 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
SXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 
September 17, 1942. 

Mr. William Green, President, 

American Federation of Labor, 

A. F. of L. Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: 

On behalf of the Commonwealth I wish 
to extend to the American Federation of 
Labor a most cordial invitation to hold 
your 1943 convention in Boston. You would 
be specially interested, I know, in seeing 
some of the military, naval, and war pro- 
duction activities which are now concen- 
trated here. In spite of restrictions, 
transportation is accessible and you will 
find our capitol city well suited to a war- 
time convention. 

The Massachusetts state branch of the 
A. F. of L. and the Boston Central Labor 
Union have unanimously endorsed the in- 
vitation for Boston in 1943. Massachusetts 
will give you a warm welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


CITY OF BOSTON 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CITY HALL, BOSTON 
September 22, 
William Green, President, 
Iexecutive Council, 
American Federation of Labor, 
American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


1942. 


Dear Mr. Green: 
The City of Boston, the Convention City 
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of America, is very desirous of having 
the American Federation of Labor hold 
its 1943 convention in our city, and I ad- 
dress you, as an officer in this organiza- 
tion, asking that you consider the sincere 
and warm invitation of our city. 

Boston, a city where labor is alive and 
militant, wants the A. F. of L. to come 
here. The Massachusetts state branch of 
the A. F. of L. and the Boston Central 
Labor Union have unanimously endorsed 
the convention for Boston in 1943. The 
City of Boston, its officials and people, 
are in hearty accord with the action of 
these two labor bodies. 

As you know, our city has outstanding 
convention facilities, and has entertained 
the largest conventions in the country. 
Twice in a ten-year period we have been 
hosts to the great American Legion con- 
vention, and the officers of that organiza- 
tion can testify to the excellent coopera- 
tion which they received from the City 
of Boston. We offer the same cooperation 
to the American Federation of Labor, and 
we shall leave no stone unturned in our 
desire to make your 1943 convention the 
best you have ever held. 

Thanking you for your 
and with best wishes, I am 

Sincerely Yours, 


consideration, 


MAURICE J. TOBIN, 
Mayor. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 
11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


September 18, 1942. 
Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear President Green: 

Again this year the Boston Central 
Labor Union extends a cordial invitation 
to officers and delegates attending the 
62nd Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to select Boston as the 
Convention City for 1943. Officers and 
members of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor sincerely hope the invi- 
tation will be accepted. 

You no doubt recall that Boston has 
been nominated as the Convention City 
for the past several years. It appeared 
last year that Boston had an excellent 
chance of winning in competition with 
other cities which were interested in hav- 
ing the 1942 convention. Moreover, you 
will recall that Toronto was exceedingly 
anxious to have the American Federation 
of Labor convention convene in that city 
because the Dominion of Canada was at 
war against the Axis powers. For that 
reason, those interested in Boston with- 
drew in favor of Toronto, hopeful that 
this year’s convention which will be heid 
in that Canadian city would be a stimu- 
lant to Canadian working men and 
women and serve as our way of demon- 
strating the bond of friendship which ex- 
ists between Canadian and American 
workers. 
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Next year Boston wants you to come 
here. We feel that Boston is entitled to 
the honor of entertaining the convention 
and delegates in 1943, not having had 
that privilege since 1930. 

On behalf of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Labor, therefore, may I 
respectfully urge you to give favorable 
consideration to Boston when the 1943 
Convention City is under consideration? 
No doubt you have been here before and 
no doubt you have enjoyed your stay in 
this historic city and you may be assured 
of adequate facilities and other desirable 
accommodations if you decide that Boston 
is entitled to the 1943 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Fraternally yours, 
KENNETH I. TAYLOR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNION OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 
September 16, 1942 
Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The last three years the Central Labor 
Union of Boston has invited the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention to 
convene in Boston. At the last conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
it was voted—Toronto in 1942, and, as I 
have been informed, a promise to come 
to Boston in 1943. 

I wish, at this time, to again invite the 
American Federation of Labor to convene 
in Boston in 1943. In the previous con- 
vention held in Boston in 1930, the writer 
was the secretary of the Convention Com- 
mittee. It was my duty to take care of 
the arrangements for the delegates at 
that time. I believe that everything was 
perfectly satisfactory, and I would cer- 
tainly appreciate the privilege of again 
serving the officers and delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor next year 
in Boston. 

With every good wish for a successful 
convention, and the hope and prayer that 
Boston will be selected, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
HARRY P. GRAGES, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Central Labor Union of 

Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS § 
HOTEL AND RE 
EMPLOYEES’ INT 
ALLIANCE AND I 
INTERNATIONAL 
AMERICA 
184 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass. 
September 25, 1942 
President William Green, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

The Massachusetts State Council of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League of America respectfully 
requests your favorable consideration of 
the invitation extended by the Massachu- 
setts State Branch and Boston Central 
Labor Union to hold the 1943 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
the City of Boston. 

We assure you that all the facilities 
of our State Council will be generously 
placed at the disposal of your officers and 
delegates, and we trust you will agree 
with us that no better city in the United 
States could be selected than the City of 
Boston, the birthplace of liberty and in- 
dependence. 

Fraternally yours, 
FRANKLIN J. MURPHY, 
President. 
JOHN J. KEARNEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
STATE OF MISSOURI 
JEFFERSON CITY 
October 2, 1942. 

American Federation of Labor, 
in Convention Assembled, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Gentlemen: 

I hope you will accept the invitations 
to hold your 1943 convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri. This state would be very 
much honored by your coming to it. Kan- 
sas City possesses excellent convention 
facilities and would extend the utmost 
hospitality to you. I am confident you 
would find the surroundings most agree- 
able. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FORREST C. DONNELL, 
Governor. 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
September 25, 1942. 
The American Federation of Labor, 
In Convention Assembled, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Gentlemen: 

The purpose of this letter is to add my 
invitation to others which you may have 
received to hold your 1943 convention in 
Kansas City. This has always been a 
logical place for conventions because of 
its central location and the ideal facil- 
ities for such a meeting. Our Municipal 
Auditorium is one of the finest in the 
nation, providing rooms which will seat 
groups numbering from two hundred to 
eighteen thousand. Our hotels are ample 
and are, for the most part, located in the 
downtown district as are our theatres 
and other places of amusement in which 
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your delegates will be interested when 


not in session. 

In these days of limited transportation 
methods Kansas City becomes a much 
more desirable location for conventions 
which brings delegates from all over the 
country. 

I am certain that when these things are 
considered you will realize the advantages 
to be gained from holding your mecting 
in the Heart of America. As its mayor 
1 assure you that the city administration 
will do everything possible to see that 
your convention is a successful and happy 
one, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN B. GAGE, 
Mayor. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

‘Washington, D. C., 
October 6, 1942. 
American Federation of Labor, 
In Convention Assembled, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Gentlemen: 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
invite the Federation to meet in Kansas 
City for its next annual meeting in 1943. 

Kansas City, 
vention town. 
Labor, and 
reception. 


Missouri, is a great con- 
_It is extremely friendly to 
will give you a most cordial 


Sincerely 
HARRY S&S. 


yours, 
TRUMAN, U. S. S. 


CONVENTION AND VISITORS’ 
BUREAU 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
September 30, 1942. 

Mr. William Green, President, 
The American Federation of Labor, 
In Convention Assembled, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Dear Mr. Green: 

It gives me great pleasure to extend the 
American Federation of Labor and its af- 
filiated groups a most cordial invitation 
to hold its 1943 convention in Kansas City. 

That Kansas City will serve you ideally, 
I am confident. The facilities of our mag- 
nificient Municipal Auditorium are most 
suited to your needs. Hotel facilities are 
entirely adequate and your delegates will 
thoroughly enjoy visiting here. 

Of greatest importance is the fact that 
Kansas City’s very central geographic 
location, the unusual accessibility afforded 
by some twelve trunk line railroads and 


many subsidiary lines, will permit your 
delegates to attend the convention here 
with a maximum convenience to them- 


minimum interference 
transportation. 
convention come 


service and 


selves and with a 
with war time 

Should the 
complete 


here, the 
of this 


assistance 
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office will be at your disposal, and I 
assure you that everything possible will 
be done to contribute to the success of 
your sessions. 

I sincerely hope that Kansas City’s in- 
vitation will receive most favorable con- 
sideration and that we will have the pleas- 


ure of welcoming you to the ‘‘Heart of 
America’’ in 1943. 
Yours very truly, 
H. E. BONING, JR., 


Manager. 


Kansas City, Missouri, 
October 12, 1942. 
George Meany, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The Central Labor Union of Kansas 
City, Missouri and metropolitan area in- 
vites the next convention of the A. F. of 
L. to Kansas City, Missouri, the Heart of 
America second in _ railroads. A fine 
Municipal Auditorium with twelve com- 
mittee rooms seating up to 100 persons, 
music hall in connection seats 700, the 
Little Theatre in connection seats 2,500 
Hotel accommodations within two blocks 
sufficient to cover all the convention 
needs. Come to Kansas City, Missouri in 
1943. 








HUGH S. O’NEILL, 
Secretary and Business 
Representative, 

Central Labor Union, 
Kansas City, Mo 


Kansas City, Missouri, 


October 7, 1942. 
George Meany, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Kansas City, Missouri, the very Heart 
of America, invites you to bring your 
great convention to our city in 1943. We 
are ready to meet you, greet you and 
welcome you with open arms and hearts 


royally and loyally and to make the 1943 
convention the outstanding event in A. F. 
of L. history. 
Fraternally yours, 
Kansas City Luggage and Novelty 
Workers Union, Local Number 66. 
HARRY S. HELGESEN, 
Representative, 
Labor Temple. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
October 9, 1942. 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

I have been instructed by the Painters 
District Council Number Three meeting 
October 8, 1942 to wire asking you to use 
your good influence to try and bring the 
1948 convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to Kansas City. Any sup- 
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port you may be able to give the Kansas 
City delegation in Toronto will be greatly 
appreciated by Painters District Council 
Number Three. 
Fraternally, 
T. V. CARTER, Secretary, 
Painters District Council No. 3. 


STATE OF KANSAS 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
TOPEKA 
October 3, 1942 

The American Federation of Labor 
In Convention Assembled, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to take this opportunity to join 
with our sister State of Missouri in issu- 
ing a most cordial invitation to the officers 
and members of the American Federation 
of Labor to hold your 1943 convention in 
Kansas City. 

Kansas City is centrally located in the 
heart of the great midwest where a new 
industrial empire is being built as a re- 
sult of the war. By holding your conven- 
tion in Kansas City your members would 
have an opportunity to learn of the splen- 
did work being done by organized labor 
in this area. Ip like manner the people of 
Kansas would have an equal opportunity 
to get better acquainted with the aims 
and ideals of the Federation. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
(S) PAYNE RATNER, 
Governor of Kansas. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

October 13, 1942 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Attention William Green, President, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City representing approximately four thou- 
sand business and professional men of 
this community most cordially invites the 
American Federation of Labor to hold its 
1943 convention in Kansas City, the Heart 
of America. 

GEORGE W. CATTS, 
Executive Manager, 
Chamber of Commerce of 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
September 29, 1942. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
in Convention, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

As Mayor of the city of Cleveland I am 
pleased to extend a cordial invitation to 
the American Federation of Labor to 
in Cleveland in 1943. The city 
pledges you complete co- 


convene 
government 
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operation in making 
Cleveland a success. 
FRANK J. 


your 


meeting in 


LAUSCHE, 
City of 


Mayor, 
Cleveland. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
September 29, 1942. 
Frank Morrison, Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor, 
in Convention, 
Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The Cleveland Convention and Visitors’ 
Bureau presents its compliments and en- 
tertains the sincere hope you are in the 
midst of a most successful meeting. We 
sincerely trust it may be in the best 


interests of your most representative 
association to hold your 1943 meeting in 
Cleveland. Cleveland’s unexcelled con- 
vention facilities insure maximum com- 


fort and convenience. Convention Bureau 
pledges complete cooperation. 


EDW. C. BRENNAN, 
Executive Vice-President, 
Cleveland Convention and 


Visitors’ Bureau. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL TRADES AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY 
E. D. McKinnon, Secretary 
Temple, 418 Auditorium Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
September 2, 
Mr. William Green, President 
and the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dears Sirs: 

The St. Paul Trades 
sembly went on record 
meeting, August 28, 
Minneapolis Central 
viting the American 


Labor 


1942. 


and Labor As- 
at their regular 
1942, to join with the 
Labor Union by in- 
Federation of Labor 


to hold their 1943 convention in Minnea- 
polis. 
We trust that the invitation from the 


Minneapolis Central Labor Union will re- 
ceive due consideration and that the dele- 
gates to the forthcoming convention will 
choose Minneapolis as the 1943 conven- 
tion city. 

Fraternally yours, 

ST. PAUL TRADES & LABOR 
ASSEMBLY, 
f&. D. McKinnon, Secretary. 


CENTRAL LABOR UNTION 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
September 12, 
Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 
The Cloquet Central 


1942, 


Labor Union has 
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taken action in favor of holding the 1943 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
in the City of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


We urge you to consider and support 
the proposed convention place. 


Fraterally Yours, 
Central Labor Union, 
TAUNO NIEMINEN, Secretary. 


BRAINERD TRADES AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY 


Walter M. Bingman, 
BRAINERD, 


Secretary, 
MINNESOTA 
September 16th, 1942. 
President William Green and 

Executive Council of the 

American Federation of Labor, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

Greetings:—At our last regular meet- 
ing on Monday night, September 14th, 


the writer was instructed to write you, 
asking that you give Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, your support for the 1943 national 
convention. 

Minneapolis has the stuff when it comes 
to a site for a convention. I assure you 
the A. F. of L. will never regret holding 
one ‘of its greatest conventions of its his- 
tory if Minneapolis is picked as the site 
1943. 

Thanking you in advance for your sup- 
port, also for the many past favors, 1 
remain 

Fraternally yours, 
Brainerd Trades and Labor Assembly, 
By: W. M. Bingman, 
Secretary. 

President Green: 
for nominations and 
John J. Kearney, 
Labor Union. 


The Chair 
recognizes 
Boston, 


will call 
Delegate 
Mass., Central 


Delegate Kearney, Boston Central Labor 
Union: Mr. President and delegates, the 
Forty-Ninth convention of this Federation 
met here in the City of Toronto, and by 
unanimous vote you decided to hold the 
Golden Jubilee Convention in the City of 
Boston. That invitation was extended by 
Brother James T. Moriarty, who 
then a delegate representing the Massa- 
chusettes State Federation of Labor. It 
was seconded by Brother Meehan, of 
Lawrence, who represented the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers. Both these 
present at this convention. that 
time Brother Moriarty has been honored 
by both Republican and Democratic Gov- 
ernors by appointment as our 
sioner of Labor. 


was 


gentlemen = are 
Since 


Commis- 
His conduct of that of- 
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fice has been eminently fair to both 
industry and labor. Brother Meehan, by 
the way, also has been honored since you 
met in Toronto by being elected Mayor of 
one of our largest industrial cities in 
Massachusetts, the City of Lawrence. 

When you did to Boston there 
was an unfortunate situation that took 
place that diminished somewhat the power 
and influence of your convention by the 
presence in Boston at the same time of 
another great organization in the United 
States, the American Legion. There was 
considerable inconvenience, which I assure 
you will not happen again. 


come 


One of the many invitations I received 
from the splendid Committee on Enter- 
tainment here in Toronto was an invita- 
tion to a theatre, and during the progress 
of the play one of the actors said, in a 
moment of domestic unhappiness, ‘‘Il am 
going to Philadelphia, the birthplace of 
liberty, to live.’”’ I had intended taking 
up with Mr. C. Aubrey Smith the grievous 
historical érror he made, until later I 
heard another actor say, ‘‘Nobody goes 
to Philadelphia to live.’’ Then I decided 


l wasn’t going to change my mind. One 
was a great historical error and the 
other was absolutely untrue, because 


while the city of brotherly love did de- 
clare independence, it was not until after 
we established it in Boston that real in- 
dependence was established in the birth- 
place of American liberty. 

I believe there is no city you can select 
for your next convention that would be 
more appropriate than the old historic 
birthplace of American liberty and inde- 
pendence. I shall follow Brother Green 
as a prophet, and Brother Meany, too, in 
declaring that it is my conviction that 
next October this will be, perhaps 
not altogether over, but I think it will 
be over sufficiently for our people in 
America to commence to write the post- 
war future of our industrial, 
and social life. 


war 


economic, 


Then again, I know of no place better 
to do that important work than in an old 
historical city like Boston, where the at- 
mosphere of the old pioneers will be ap- 


parent and we can again rewrite the 
future of our country. 
In behalf of the labor movement of 
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Boston we ask you to bring your great, 
powerful influence to the many thousands 
of new members we have taken into our 
Federation of Labor. 

I know the State Federation of Labor 
joins with us, and we trust to the great 
God that all of us will still be here to 
participate in the next convention. Thank 
you. 

President Green: The City of Boston Is 
nominated as the next convention city of 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
Chair recognizes Delegate Morrissey, 
President of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Labor. 

Delegate Morrissey, Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor: Mr. Chair- 
man, once again the City of Boston has 
extended an invitation to the officers and 
delegates of this convention to come to 
Boston for the next convention. It affords 
me a great deal of pleasure on this 
occasion to join with the representatives 
of the Boston Central Labor Union, and, 
on behalf of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor, invite the officers and 
delegates to this convention to Boston in 
1943. 

President Green: Are there further 
nominations? The Chair recognizes 
Brother Leonard Williams, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Kansas City Central 
Trades and Labor Council. 

Delegate Williams, Kansas City Central 
Trades and Labor Council: President 
Green and delegates—At the request of 
many civic bodies and government of- 
ficials of the City of Kansas City, as well 
as officials of the State, and upon in- 
structions from my own Central Labor 
Union, I came to this convention prepared 
and instructed to invite the convention 
to come to Kansas City once again and 
hold the next convention. The American 
Federation of Labor has not met in Kan- 
sas City since 1898. Both the organization 
and the city have come a long way since 
those days. 

We have now in Kansas City, if not 
the finest, one of the finest municipal 
auditoriums in the United States, and I 
believe, upon the continent. It has eight 
meeting halls seating from 800 to 14,000 
people, 21 committee rooms seating from 


25 to 250 people, and 150,000 square feet 


of desirable exhibit space. Kansas City 
is the second largest rail center in the 
United States. It is served by a network 
of highways from all areas of our country. 
It is served also by transcontinental air 
lines direct to the main centers of this 
great country. 

I say I was here prepared to extend this 
invitation for the next convention, but I 
find that the great City of Boston has 
made previous claim on this convention, 
and I believe just claim, inasmuch as 
they have made it before we made ours. 
And so in consulting with other delegates 
from my area I take the privilege of with- 
drawing the name of Kansas City at this 
time, in the hope that the delegates in 
time to come will give us consideration 
so that we may again play hosts to the 
great American Federation of Labor. 1! 
hope that will be in the very near future, 
that this war will be won and done with, 
and we can carry on our constructive 
work as it has been done in the past. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would con- 
sider it a privilege to offer a motion that 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts be 
the unanimous choice of the convention 
for our next convention city. 

There were no further nominations. 

The motion offered by Delegate Williams 
was seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote, 

President Green: The Chair officially 
declares that the City of Boston has been 
selected as the 1943 convention city for 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Now we will resume the reports of Com- 
mittees, and the Chair will recognize the 
Chairman of the Committee on Building 
Trades, Brother McSorley. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
BUILDING TRADES 


Committee Member McSorley: Pinch- 
hitting for President Coyne of the Build- 
ing Trades Department, as Chairman of 
the Building Trades Committee, I desire 
to state that the committee is now ready 
to make its report, and it will be read 
to the convention by Delegate McDevitt. 
the Secretary. 


Delegate McDevitt, Secretary of the 


Committee, reported as follows: 
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Local Housing Authorities 


Resolution No. 116—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, One of the points of pro- 
duction that is absolutely essential to the 
successful carrying out of the produc- 
tion war machinery in America is the 
quick establishment of housing facilities 
for war workers in suflicient quantity and 
quality, and located close to the war 
plants, and 


WHEREAS, The plans for the construc- 
tion of such housing is under the super- 
vision of the Federal Housing Authority 


and National Housing Agency, jointly, 
creating cumbersome machinery and 
sometimes operating in opposite direc- 
tions, and 

WHEREAS, Local housing authorities 
have been set up in various cities and 
are of limited authority, and 


WHEREAS, It is believed that if these 


local housing authorities had a greater 
scope of authority and discretion, the 
problem of war housing would be facili- 


tated therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor recommend to the proper 
authorities that the local Housing Author- 
ities be vested with the democratic right 
to determine the needs of their respective 


very materially, 


localities; be designated the sole agency 
for determination of such need; be 


granted the power of development of a 
reasonable and equitable method for 
securing without undue delay, from the 
Federal Government, the necessary funds 
to plan, construct, and manage War 
Housing projects with the highest co- 
ordination of skills; to the objective that 
American workers will be fittingly housed 








to produce to their greatest capacity in 
the service of our ultimate victory, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, That the President of the 


Federation be instructed to 
appropriate Committee to 
work with the Housing 
State. 


appoint an 
consult and 
Authorities in the 


This resolution seeks to provide 
suthority for local housing 
local authorities 
lished by enabling legislation of the vari- 
ous states, your Committee is of the opin- 
ion that the matter should be 
the Housing Committee of the 
Federation of Labor for further study, and 
so recommends. 


greater 
gencies. Since 





these housing are estab- 


referred to 
American 


Committee Secretary McDevitt moved 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
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HOUSING FOR WAR WORKERS 


106-108, 
Report) 


(Pages Executive Council’s 


This section of the Executive Council's 
Report discusses in detail the serious 
housing shortage for war workers 
throughout the United States. Lack of 


proper housing is seriously interfering 
with current war production by creating 
artificial labor impairing the 
effort of war workers employed, by under- 
their health and sick- 


ness, lowering productivity of war workers 


shortages, 
mining increasing 


in quantity and quality, because ill-housed 


war workers without adequate quarters, 
for rest and recreation cannot overcome 
the effects of cumulative fatigue, with 
the inevitable result that efficiency de- 


accident rates rise and war output 
is slowed down, and finally it makes for 
constant turnover in personnel as workers 
job for another where better 
available. 


clines, 


leave 
housing is 


one 


This is one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting our Government in secur- 
ing maximum production of war materials 


and we strongly urge that the Executive 
Councils of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the Building and Construc- 


tion Trades Department give this situation 
careful study in order that proper hous- 
ing facilities may be made available. 
ISvery effort should be made through con- 
sultation with Government Agencies en- 
trusted with the responsibility of provid- 
ing housing for correct 
this condition so that an all-out production 
achieved. 


war workers to 


record may be 
McDevitt 
of the 


Secretary moved 
of this 


report. 


Committee 


the adoption section Com- 
mittee’s 
The motion 


by unanimous 


was seconded and carried 


vote. 


HOUSING REGULATIONS 


108-111, Executive 
Report.) 


(Pages Council’s 


This 
Report 
various 
been 
struct 
parent 


of the 
the 
Government 


Executive Council’s 
in which the 
Agencies that had 
empowered or authorized to con- 
were merged under a new 
known as the National 


section 


outlines manner 


housing 
agency 
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Housing Agency. This Agency is com- 
posed of three units: 


The Federal Public Housing Authority 
—administering all public housing 

The Federal Housing Administration— 
administering all private housing 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration—handling all loan financing. 


The Housing Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor was consulted in the 
preparation of the reorganization plan, 
and its recommendations, made on behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
were fully reflected in the final plan sub- 
mitted to the President for promulgation. 


This reorganization plan has resulted 
in greater efficiency and has contributed 
much to our efforts to relieve the acute 
war housing shortage. The policies of the 
National Housing Agency are set forth in 
this section of the Executive Council’s Re- 
port and your Committee recommends 
that the Housing Committee of the A. F. 
of L. use its best efforts to have this 
agency conform, wherever possible, to 
local building codes and provide for the 
erection of housing units of permanent 
type. 

Committee Secretary McDevitt moved 
the adoption of this section of the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


(Pages 111-112, Executive Council's 
Report.) 


The progress of war housing construc- 
tion is discussed in this portion of the 
Executive Council’s Report and the A. F. 
of L. Housing Committee vigorously sup- 
ported amendments to the Lanham Act, 
increasing by $600,000,000 the amount pre- 
viously authorized in order that the ac- 
cumulated housing deficit in war produc- 
tion areas could be met. We are inform- 
ed that H. R. 712 providing this appro- 
priation has passed the House and is 
now in the Senate. 

Your Committee is confident that our 
Housing Committee will continue to exert 
every effort to bring about the granting of 


this much needed appropriation, and we 
commend them for their efforts in this 
connection. 
Committee Secretary McDevitt moved 
the adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


EFFECT OF SHORTAGE OF 
MATERIALS ON WAR 
HOUSING 


(Pages 112-113, Executive Council's 
Report) 


In this section of the Executive Council 
report the subject of the shortage of 
critical materials for war housing con- 
struction is discussed at some length, as 
well as the type of construction best 
adapted to war needs. It is reported that 
the National Housing Agency in its future 
program contemplates the construction 
primarily of temporary housing units, re- 
gardless of location, rather than perman- 
ent type dwellings. 

Your Committee wishes to express its 
opposition to this policy and urges the 
A. F. of L. Housing Committee to prevail 
upon the officials of the N. H. A. to re- 
consider their proposed program in order 
that provision may be made to conform 
as nearly as possible to permanent hous- 
ing construction. Your Committee is of 
the opinion that the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment on construction of homes for war 
workers should be favorable to permanent 
type construction rather than temporary 
as we believe that such action on the 
part of the Government will save money 
as well as safeguard the standards of 
safety and sanitation which are necessary 
to maintain both the morals and morale 
of our Defense Workers in their homes, 
and if and when temporary units are 
found to be essential to war production 
needs, that such units be restricted to 
rural areas. The Committee notes with 
alarm the ever increasing number of so- 
called Jerry Builders that are presently 
engaged in the home construction field 
financed by our Government to the detri- 
ment of the responsible private builders 
who have scrupulously followed sound 
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construction standards and ethics while 
the Jerry Builder continues to disregard 
standards both with respect to wages and 
materials. The Committee wishes to re- 
iterate the policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to encourage and promote 
the interest of the responsible building 


constructors both general and sub. 


Your Committee recommends that this 
subject be referred to the Housing Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. for immediate 
consideration and _ further 
that this Convention go on record as being 
opposed to such N. H. A. policy. 

Committee Secretary McDevitt 
the adoption of the committee’s 

The motion was seconded and 
by unanimous vote. 


HOUSING COMMITTEE’S WORK 
(Pages 113 and 114, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


recommends 


moved 
report. 
carried 


Your Committee is gratified with the 
results shown by the American Federation 
of Labor’s Housing Committee in this re- 
port on their activities and accomplish- 
ments during the past year. Your Com- 
mittee notes that the Housing Committee 

repeated efforts to have the 
Housing Agency appoint labor 
work with them in order 
that the labor policies followed by the 
other Government Agencies engaged in 
housing construction previous to. this 
merger may be carried out on all work 
undertaken by the National Housing 
Agency without any misunderstandings. 
Your Committee urges that our Housing 
Committee continue its efforts to achieve 
this much needed objective. 


has made 
National 
consultants to 


Your Committee wishes to commend the 
A. F. of L. Housing Committee for their 
activities during the past and for 
their very constructive analysis of this 
vastly important program. 

Committee Secretary McDevitt moved 
the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. The motion was seconded 
and carried by unanimous vote. 


HOUSING 
(Pages 157 and 158, Executive Council's 
Report) 


year 


Your Committee commends the A. F, 
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Legislative Commit- 
obtaining the 
known as 


of L. Housing and 
tees for their efforts in 
enactment of H. R. 6128, now 


Public 409 which amends the Lanham 
Act by increasing the authorization of 
public war housing from $300,000,000 to 
$600,000,000. Their efforts also resulted 
in the enactment of H. R. 6927, now 


known as Public 559, which increased by 
$500,000,000 the amount of mortgages 
which may be insured under the provis- 
ions of Title VI of the National Housing 
Act under which the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration was established. 


It is also noted that our Housing and 
Legislative Committees used their best 
effort to have H.R. 6483 enacted into 
Law without change. This was approved 
on April 10, 1942 (Public 522) and author- 
ized $30,000,000 for a public housing pro- 
gram to meet the emergency housing con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia. It 
also authorized $20,000,000 for public 
works necessary to construct water sup- 
ply, sewers, and other facilities essential 
in connection with such housing. How- 
ever, Public Law No. 650, approved July 
2, 1942, made appropriations to carry out 
this drastically curtailed 
these appropriations, providing only $15,- 
000,000 for housing—just half the orig- 
inally authorized amount—and only $17,- 
500,000 for the necessary public works. 


program and 


Your Committee recommends that the 
A. F. of L. Housing and Legislative Com- 
mittee continue their efforts to have an 


additional appropriation made to provide 
for the difference between the originally 


authorized appropriations and those 
granted in Public Law No. 650. 
Committee Secretary McDevitt moved 


the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion 
by unanimous 


was seconded and carried 


vote. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 


(Pages 252 and 253, Executive Council's 
Report) 


The Building and Construction Trades 


Department in its report to the Executive 
American 
past year 


Federation of 
reports emin- 


Council of the 
Labor for the 
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ently successful operation of the 1941 
Construction Stabilization Agreement be- 
tween that Department and various gov- 
ernment agencies. This agreement estab- 
lishing labor policy on all government de- 
fense and war construction projects has 
received praise from public and govern- 
ment officials throughout the nation. It 
has made possible the completion of war 
construction projects substantially ahead 
of schedule. 

Your Committee wishes to take this op- 
portunity of commending the National 
and International unions afliliated with 
the Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment for the sacrifices they have 
made in surrendering many conditions 
which it had taken years to acquire, in 
order that more complete cooperation 
could be extended our government in its 
war effort. 

We note with great pride too that the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment has, this year, consummated a 
wage stabilization agreement with the 
Same government agencies, _ stabilizing 
building and construction trades wage 
rates as of July 1, 1942. This agreement 
is the first of its kind to be entered into 
by the U. S. Government in the history 
of our country. This was also true of the 
1941 Construction Stabilization Agree- 
ment. We can not too highly praise th: 
officials of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department for their aggressive 
leadership and patriotism in, thus, again 
voluntarily committing themselves to a 
definite course of action in their all-out 
efforts to aid and assist in the successful 
prosecution of this war. In consummut- 
ing the Wage Stabilization Agreement 
many privileges were again foregone It 
is interesting to note that the stabiliza- 
tion agreement has been exempted by 
order of President Roosevelt from the 
provisions of Executive Order No. 9240. 








The annals of the American Federation 
of Labor will record with honor the lead- 
ership of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department in pointing out the 
way toward complete cooperation between 
government, management and labor which 
we are sure will result in victory for the 
United Nations. 


The Building and Construction Trades 
Department further reports that jurisdic- 
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tional disputes while mumerous’ were 
peacefully adjusted and we are informed 
that stoppages of all natures on construc- 
tion projects during the past year con- 
stituted less than 8/10 of 1 per cent of 
man hours of total employment. 

The officers of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, it is noted, 
have cooperated at all times with the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor supporting them in 
their efforts to secure enactment of leg- 
islation beneficial to the construction 
workers and labor as a whole. 





The record of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department would be 
hard to equal and your Committee again 
commends them for their many great 
achievements. 

In addition to the above matters re- 
ferred to your Committee, we also dis- 
cussed the compulsory utilization of 
rooms in private homes as a means of 
relieving the serious housing shortage in 
defense areas. We recommend that this 
convention go on record as being opposed 
to any such requirement by our govern- 
ment and further recommend that this 
convention heartily voluntary 
listing of unused space in private homes 
and further recommend that cooperation 
be extended in any community drives to 
secure such billeting. 


endorse 


Committtee Secretary McDevitt moved 
the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Committee Secretary McDevitt: This 
completes the Report of the Committee 
on Building and it is rned by the Com- 
mittee: 





John P. Coyne, Chairman 
James L. McDevitt, Secretary 
William J. McSorley 
Joseph V. Moreschi 

K. B. Comfort 

Oliver W. Carter 

John H. Lyons 

George Masterton 

Wm. J. Bowen 

Cc. W. Sickles 

Pete Yablonski 

Isdgar R. Fransway 

J. M. Gavlak 

M. J. MeDonough 

John J. Conway 

John R. sray 

DD. Ik. Nickerson 

Hi. L. Kiser 
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Charles Johnson, Jr. 
Laurence Foley 
Harry W. Acreman 


James J. Ryan 
Committee on Building 
Trades. 
Committee Secretary McDevitt moved 
the adoption of the report of the Com- 


mittee on Building Trades as a whole. 
The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Message to Thomas Moore, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress 


Delegate Maurice Hutcheson, Brother- 
hood of Carpenters: I wish to make a 
motion, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
l.abor be instructed to warmest 
greetings to President Thomas Moore, of 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
who is seriously ill, and convey to him our 
sincere wishes for a thorough and 
plete recovery. 


send 


com- 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 

President Green: I am pleased over this 
action of the convention. Brother Moore 
is well known to a large number of dele- 
gates who attend our convention. He has 
served in the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress in an official capacity for a long 
period of time. He is held in high esteem 
and high regard by the 
American Federation of Labor in the Do- 
minion of Canada, in the United States, 
by the general public, by those in charg 
of governmental affairs. We are 
very sorry that he has been ill and is ill 
at the time. We pray for his 
recovery and we hope he may be 
mitted to resume his work again as thi 
President of the Canadian Trades 
Labor Congress. Our sympathy goes out 


members of the 


very, 


present 
per- 





and 


to him in his distressing illness. 
The Chair 
of the Committee on 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LABELS 


Committee Chairman Flore: The 
will be submitted by the secretary 
Delegate Merlino. 


recognizes Chairman Flore, 


Labels. 


report 
of the 
committee, 
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Delegate Merlino, secretary of the com- 
mittee, reported as follows: 


To The Officers and Delegates of 
The Sixty-Second Annual Conven- 
tion of The American Federation of 
Labor, Toronto, Ontario, Canada: 


Unlike other committees of the conven- 
tion, not one single resolution was refer- 
red to our committee. However, we find 
ample reason to report upon the activities 
of the Label Trades Department 
since the last convention. 


Union 
Your committee has reviewed carefully 
the report of the Union 
Label Trades Department to the conven- 
tion held here in Toronto, October 2. 


officers of the 


The Union rich in tradi- 
tion as the emblem of any other organiz- 
ation in all history. From the early days 
of the guilds in Rome down to the forma- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
that various groups of 
organized workers have used some symbol 
to distinguish their from those 
of others in the market place. 


Label is as 


there is evidence 


products 


In any consideration of the progress of 
the Union Label, Shop Card and Service 
Button, these insignia should be looked 
upon as the banners of a cause and a 


cause is 
view of 


history of the 
essential if one clear 
their purposes. In fact, the Union Label 
is the trade mark of trade unionism, the 
oldest organized recorded. It is 
the struggle of industrial 
democracy and economic liberty. 


glimpse at the 


desires a 


cause 
workers for 


The Union Labels, Shop Cards and Ser- 


vice Buttons have been valuable aids to 
all the trade unions that have adopted 
them. We call your attention to the fact 
that approximately 40 per cent. of thr 


unions affiliated to the Union Label Trades 


Department have reported an increase in 


membership in the last twelve months. 
The number of Union Labels issued have 
showed a decided increase. The unions 


Button 
number of 


and Service 
have substantial 
new agreements entered into providing for 
the use of the Card and Working 
Button. This record has been made ina 
declining consumer market. 


using a Shop Card 


reported a 


Shop 
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There has been a decided curtailment in 
consumer goods where the Union Label 
is prominent as a result of our war effort 
in the past ten months. It has been 
necessary to convert consumer goods in- 
dustries into that of durable goods, more 
commonly referred to as implements of 
war. It is to be expected that as the war 
progresses there will be a further dimin- 
ishing of Union Label goods on the mar- 
ket. This is not to be interpreted as a re- 
duction in the number of firms or cor- 
porations using the Union Label, but is 
due entirely to our war effort. We are 
happy to report that more business firms 
are using the Union Label and employing 
union services than ever before in the 
history of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


In addition thereto, your committee calls 
specific attention to the number of firms 
entitled to the use of the Union Label 
as a result of collective bargaining agree- 
ments but who are not using the Union 
Label. This is due to the desire on the 
part of the employer to have his product 
identified by a trade mark in preference 
to the Union Label. Many business firms 
anticipate a readjustment in our economic 
conditions following the war and enter- 
tain the belief that when the reconstruc- 
tion period arrives it will be necessary for 
an adjustment downward in wages and 
working conditions. Therefore, it is their 
confirmed opinion that it will be substan- 
tially easier to destroy standards of work 
and wages if their wares are not identi- 
fied by a Union Label. The sam?’ holds 
true in the service industries using the 
Shop Card and Service Button. Therefore, 
we call upon all members of the American 
Federation of Labor, their families and 
friends, when making a purchase, to insist 
that the Union Label be prominently dis- 
played on the merchandise, and further, 
that they refuse to spend union-earned 
money for non-union services. 


We note that a part of the Union Label 
Trades Department’s program has been 
to urge members of the unions to purchase 
War Bonds and Stamps, thereby not only 
helping to finance our war effort but to 
have a reserve when the war ends that 
may be used to purchase goods bearing 
the Union Label. The more money in- 
vested in War Bonds and Stamps makes 


inflation less certain after the war. As 
a result of the conversion of consumer 
goods industries to war working limiting 
the supply of merchandise offered for 
sale, and the increase in employment in 
war industries, it is imperative that we 
prepare for whatever eventualities that 
may follow the present world conflict. 

Among the activities of the Union Label 
Trades Department, we find the use of 
the labor papers, labor journals and the 
radio as outstanding instruments for pub- 
licizing the Union Labels, Shop Cards 
and Service Buttons. The Union Label 
Feature Service conducted by the Depart- 
ment embraces an editorial and news 
service. In addition thereto, there is in- 
cluded in this service cartoons, mats of 
which are furnished to the labor papers 
and labor journals throughout the year 
without any charge. This service has 
proved unusually popular to the editors 
of labor publications. The committee finds 
that 90 per cent. of all the labor publica- 
tions are using the various features 
furnished by the Union Label Trades De- 
partment. 


There is published for the guidance of 
members of our unions an annual Union 
Label Catalogue-Directory. A facsimile 
of the insignia of each affiliated union is 
printed in the directory with a brief de- 
scription as to how the consumer may 
examine the goods and services to de- 
termine whether or not the proper insignia 
is on display. This Catalogue-Directory 
is distributed generally among national 
and international unions, state federa- 
tions of labor, central labor unions, union 
label leagues and women’s auxiliaries. It 
has become known as the textbook for 
Union Labels. 

‘Among the outstanding activities we 
are pleased to report upon is the ever in- 
creasing number of union label leagues 
being formed and chartered by the Union 
Label Trades Department. Your com- 
mittee commends the Union Label Trades 
Department for the effort made in in- 
creasing the number of union label 
leagues and we urge all the unions in 
the American Federation of Labor to co- 
operate by having their local unions af- 
filiate with union label leagues. 


An unusual service has been developed 
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since the Seattle convention. The of- 
ficers of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment have formed a voluntary committee 
of trade union executives, known as 
Labor's Nutritional Committee. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to augment the 
nutrition campaign of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order that workers and the 
members of their families may know the 
proper food with adequate supplies of 
vitamins for the daily diet. A great deal 
of enthusiasm has been demonstrated 
through local unions as a result of the 
work of this committee throughout Amer- 
ica. Arrangements have been made for 
a series of most valuable and most timely 
feature articles on food and diet by 
several outstanding authorities on nutri- 
tion. 


While upon this subject, we desire to 
compliment the editors of all labor pub- 
lications who are cooperating so whole- 
heartedly in the educational program of 
the Union Label Trades Department. We 
commend the officers of the Union Label 
Trades Department for having furnished 
such a valuable and important service to 
the labor publications without charge. 

Our attention has been directed to an- 
other important service provided for the 
unions having an insignia in the form of 
display posters for distribution through- 
out the country in labor halls and for 
Union Labels exhibits conducted in labor 
union halls, and in many instances at 
state fairs and other outdoor public 
gatherings. 


Literature of all descriptions is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the members of 
unions. Motion picture slides have been 
used as a medium for publicizing the 
Union Labels, Shop Cards and Service 
Buttons. 


In connection with all of these activi- 
ties, we note the establishment of a 
speakers’ bureau in the Union Label 
Trades Department which may be pressed 
into service upon a moment’s notice. 


Your committee heartily endorses the 
plan of the officers of the Union Label 
Trades Department in sponsoring the 
American Federation of Women’s Aux- 
iliaries of Labor. The wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters of labor unionists 
form a vast consumer army which is very 


vital in any campaign for Union Label 
goods and union services. 

The auxiliary movement was launched 
at the Atlantic City convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department, held 
October 3 and 4, 1935. It has become so 
popular that many women’s auxiliaries to 
various labor unions have been formed 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, in -addition t&@ the affiliated aux- 
iliaries to national and_ international 
unions. The members form an important 
consumer group which purchases over 90 
per cent of the articles used in American 
households by members of labor unions, 
their families and friends. It is with 
considerable pride that your committee 
points to the foresightedness of the offi- 
cers of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment in the formation of the American 
Federation of Women's Auxiliaries of 
Labor. Women are becoming a most im- 
portant part in our industrial life and 
women workers are being thrown into 
war and other industries at a rapid rate. 
Through the women’s auxiliaries they will 
receive the education required to learn 
the true value of labor unions. Women 
workers should join a labor union as 
soon as they are inducted into jobs for- 
merly held by men workers in order that 
they may obtain equal wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

We recommend most heartily a con- 
tinuing drive for the formation of 
women’s auxiliaries to national and inter- 
national unions, state federations, central 
labor unions and local unions affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor. 


We quote the following from the re- 
port of the officers of the Union Label 
Trades Department, because we believe 
it will bear repeating: 


“The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment acknowledges the splendid cooper- 
ation that our Department receives 
from the officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, Metal 
Trades Department, Railroad Employes’ 
Department, national and international 
unions, state federations of labor, cen- 
tral labor unions, union label leagues, 
American Federation of Women’s Aux- 
iliaries of Labor, union label commit- 
tees of local unions and various other 
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Union Label-conscious organizations. 
We have received unusual support 
from buyers’ clubs, cooperative 
ciations and various other consumer 
groups. We take this opportunity to 
express our appreciation for the gen- 
eral support we have received from the 
members as well as the officials of all 
the aforementioned organizations. 


asso- 


‘President William Green and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany have 
maintained the policy of offering all the 
services of the American Federation of 
Labor headquarters to our Department. 
The American Federation of Labor 
organizers have been directed by the 
President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to assist the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment in all campaigns in every local- 
ity. We acknowledge these useful ser- 
vices and desire to express our appre- 
ciation for this valuable cooperation. 


“Tne American Federationist and the 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service carry 
all announcements, editorials and news 
items in reference to campaigns for the 
Union Label, Shop Card and Service 
Button. Frequently the back cover 
of the American Federationist carries 
a full-page appeal to buy Union Label 
goods and to patronize union services.’’ 


The high standards established by the 
American Federation of Labor over the 
past 60 years have made America what 
it is today. Had it not been for the 
protection members have obtained through 


labor unions, America would ndéot now 
have enough skilled and _ experienced 
workers to do the gigantic war job of 


supplying all of the United Nations. It 
is because of the high labor standards 
and economic security enjoyed by organ- 
ized workers that they are willing to put 
forth extra effort, work longer hours and 
make many sacrifices in order that the 
United Nations can win a decisive 
tory over our Axis enemies. 


vic- 


In all of the progress made by the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, one can not 
overlook the important role played by the 
Union Labels, Shop Cards and Service 
Buttons. We commend the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for having advocated 
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that consumers give preference to Union 
Label and union 

For years we have fought against the 
importation of foreign-made goods, 
cially those made in Japan. From early 
childhood many of us who have observed 
the Japs know that they are a thieving 
race. Not only have they been treacher- 
ous in their methods of warfare, but they 
have been stealing our methods of com- 
merce. Had we been faithful to the cause 
of the Union Label, Japan, Germany and 
Italy would have been less able to finance 
their military undertaking to rule the 
world. 


goods services. 


espe- 


In approaching the general consumer 
with respect to Union Label goods and 
union services, your committee offers the 
following arguments which can be effec- 
tively used by Union Label advocates: 

The purchase of Union Label goods and 
the patronage of union services will in- 
crease purchasing power. which, in turn, 
will spell more orders for manufacturers 
and more business for merchandisers. In 
short, we think Union Label purchases 
will bring permanent prosperity to Am- 
erica. 

The Union Label is a continual picket 
line in front of every place of business 
that refuses to sell Union Label products 
and to employ members of service unions. 
It is a perpetual strike against unfair 
firms. 

Every loyal American should buy only 
Union Label and American made goods. 
The best defense of American labor union 
standards is to buy only from firms that 
display the Union Label, Shop Card and 
Service Button. They are the emblems of 
democracy in industry. If we want to 
maintain high wages, shorter hours and 
better working conditions, buy Union 
Label goods and use union services. 


Let us use our best weapons of defense 
for American labor union standards—they 
are the Union Label, Shop Card and Ser- 
vice Button. 


Edward Flore, Chairman 
Anthony Merlino, Secretary 
Kr. C. Meinert 

Peter Beisel 

M. S. Maxwell 

Jacob Roberts 

Anne Peterson 


Toney Gallo 
Joseph Addy 
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James A. Taylor 
Norbert Berger 
Charles Zimmer 
John Zitello 

Mary G. Morley 
Homer Olaker 

A. C. Bower 
Charles A. Sumner 
John S. Martin 
Robert Lester 

W. G. Desepte 
Anthony F. Valente 
William Kohn 
Gust Ladik 


Committee on Labels. 
Secretary Merlino: Mr. Chairman, that 
completes the report of the committee. 
The report is signed by the entire com- 
mittee, and I move the adoption of the 
report. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 

President Green: That completes the 
report of this committee, and through the 
action you have just taken it was adopt- 
ed as a whole. 

The Chair now recognizes Chairman 
Harrison of the Committee on Education. 
Vice-President Harrison. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Chairman Harrison: Mr. President, the 
Committee on Education elected Brother 
Kuenzli of the Teachers’ Union as Sec- 
retary. He will submit the report to the 
convention on behalf of the committee. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli submitted 
the following report: 


One year ago the American Federation 


of Labor in convention assembled at 
Seattle, Washington, declared in a sig- 
nificant statement that education is the 


first line of national defense and as such 
should be extended rather than curtailed 
in the present crisis. A few weeks there- 
after on December 7th the United States 
was compelled by the deceitful attack 
at Pearl Harbor to become an active com- 
batant in the all-out struggle for the 
preservation of democracy. Since that 
date—during the last ten months—the 
United States has undertaken and carried 
out the greatest educational project in 
the history of mankind. The swift trans- 
formation of a _ peaceful, commercial 
nation to the greatest economic-military 
machine in the world’s history is a glow- 
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ing tribute to the educational forces of 
the United States. The high level of edu- 
cability of our citizens has proved to be 
one of the Nation’s strongest bulwarks 
of defense. 


sense will 
war and plan the 


Education in the larger 
eventually win the 
peace after the dictators have been 
crushed. Millions of men are being edu- 
cated in the intricate science of modern 
military combat. Millions of citizens are 
being educated in civilian defense, con- 
servation of materials, and _ civilian 
morale. Millions of technicians are being 
educated in the skills necessary to pro- 
duce and repair the highly technical de- 
vices of modern warfare. Millions of 
citizens from coast to coast, in meetings 


and forums, trade unions and _ other 
groups are being educated in the basic 
problems of war and the social and 


economic problems of the post-war world. 
Millions of children are being educated 
in the public schools for the tremendous 
task of building a new world on the ruins 
of the present decade of destruction. 


Never before has education assumed so 


large and so important a role in the 
Nation’s history. The whole Nation has 
literally become a_ gigantic university 


geared to the winning of the war. Our 
public schools, our universities, our adult 
education programs and other institutions 
of learning have become powerful agencies 
of war. In this gigantic program organ- 
ized labor and education, traditional 
friends and allies throughout the years, 
will join their forces in the all-out struggle 
for freedom and in the building of a just 
and lasting peace. Both labor and educa- 
tion as two international agencies devoted 
to human welfare will play a large and 
indispensable part in winning the war 
and planning the post-war social recon- 
struction. 


Committee Secretary Kuenzli moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


EDUCATION 


(Page 139, Executive Council's Report) 


To the Committee on Education was re- 
ferred that part of the Executive Coun- 
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heading of 
of the Execu- 
is listed under 


cil’s report under the 
‘‘Education.’’ The report 
tive Council on education 
four main sections. 


1—Federal Aid to Education. 
2—Vocational Education. 
3—War Training. 
4—Activities of the Workers’ 
Bureau. 
Federal Aid to Education 


On the problem of federal aid to educa- 


Education 


tion the Council reports on page 139 of 
the report. 
The Committee finds that this section 


of the Executive Council’s report is in 
accord with previous declarations of the 
American Federation of Labor in favor 
of federal grants for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunities in the 
United States. As indicated in the re- 
port the total war effort has tended to 
emphasize the serious inequalities in edu- 
eational facilities among the _ several 
states. Federal aid is needed now more 
than ever before. The Committee espe- 
cially commends the Permanent Commit- 
tee on Education for demanding a salary 
of not less than $1,500.00 per annum for 
every teacher as a means of preventing 
shortage of teachers in the Nation. It 
will be a disgrace to the United States 
as the richest nation in the world as 
long as there is a single qualified teacher 
employed for less than the small annual 
wage of $1,500.00. 

The Committee therefore 
that this section of the Executive 
cil’s report be adopted. 


recommends 
Coun- 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 
Fewkes, Teachers: I have 
Chairman, a telegram which 
It is from one of our 
members who is now in Congress and 
regards the increase in wages as it 
affects teachers. I believe it will have 
some particular interest to the other or- 
ganizations here, and I would like to read 
it to you since it is pertinent to the sub- 
ject of wages. It is from Congressman 
Voorhis. It is as follows: 


Delegate 
here, Mr. 
is rather a hot tip. 


“Answering your question, orders not 
yet prepared on the matter of salary 
schedules that are fixed by state law or 
on questions of annual automatic salary 
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increases, but such matters under active 
consideration. Salaries will be stabilized 
as of stabilization date, regardless of 
whether salary on that date represented 
standard rate or _ not. Last question, 
authorization for increases will be made 
by War Labor Board if necessary to cre- 
ate maladjustments, inequality or aid in 
correcting the present standard of living, 
or to aid in prosecution of war. I feel 
this is not very helpful, but it is all I 
can get at present.”’ 
(Signed) JERRY VOORHIS. 

I think that will probably be of some 
significance for the other trade unions, as 
well as our own. 

President Green: All those in favor of 
the adoption of the committee’s report 
will please say ‘‘aye.’’ Opposed ‘‘no.”’ 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was unanimously carried. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(Pages 139-143, Executive Council’s 
Report) 


On the important question of vocational 
education the Executive Council has pre- 
sented on pages 139-143 a splendid resume 
of the contributions which the American 
Federation of Labor has made in the field 
of vocational education. 


This review of the history of the de- 
velopment of a national program of vo- 
cational education is a statement which 
has long been needed and one which is 
especially valuable at a time when trade 
training is playing such a vital part in 
the war effort. In recommending the 
adoption of this section of the report the 
Committee urges every delegate to read 
the statement carefully as a source of in- 
formation in solving the difficult prob- 


lems facing vocational education in the 
present crisis. 
The recommendation of the committee 


was unanimously adopted. 


WAR TRAINING 


(Page 143, Executive Council’s Report) 


Under the heading of war training the 
Executive Council calls attention on Page 
143 of the report to the dangers involved 
in training on the job in relation to pri- 
vate contracts. 


Resolutions to be considered later in 
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this report and comment thereon express 
the general recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the problem of in-plant train- 
ing. The Committee is in full accord with 
the position of the Executive Council and 
the Permanent Committee on Education 
that in-plant training should not be used 
as a source of cheap labor or free labor 
and that materials manufactured by 
trainees for school use should be used only 
in the immediate locality. 

The Committee recommends that this 
section of the report be adopted. 


The recommendation of the 
was unanimously adopted. 


WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 


(Page 143, Executive Council's Report) 


committee 


The passing of Thomas E. Burke, who 
for fifteen years served as the wise and 
beloved president of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau, marks the end of the career 
not only of one of the staunchest friends 
of workers’ education but also one of the 
most devoted leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor. As a member of its 
Permanent Committee on Education, as 
a member year after year of the Con- 
vention Committee on Education and as 
Chairman of the Committee on _ Inter- 
national Relations, Thomas Burke was the 
personification of labor’s belief in educa- 
tion as the fundamental basis of democ- 
racy in America. 

Your Committee recommends the adop- 
tion of the section of the Executive Coun- 
cil report referring to the passing of 
Brother Burke. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


LABOR INSTITUTES AND 
CONFERENCES 


(Page 148, Executive Council's 

The crisis of a war tests not only every 
agency of government but the principles 
upon which the government rests. The 
declaration of war by the United States 
on the Axis powers has provided in ten 
months a searching test of our govern- 
ment institutions and ouf democratic 


principles. It has tested as well every 


agency created by such voluntary groups 
as the trade unions. 
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For years we have asserted that work- 
ers’ education was the basis of a stable 
organization of labor; we have discovered 
in the war crisis that it is a mighty bul- 
wark for our democratic institutions. 

Throughout the country Labor Insti- 
tutes have been held on the campuses of 
colleges and universities, and in other 
labor centers to consider the nature of 
our world crisis and the role of labor in 
the war and the peace to follow. These 
meetings have been well attended both by 
leaders and by the members of the rank 
and file and have provided an occasion to 
meet with the leaders of education and 
industry. The education of the public has 
been almost as important as the educa- 
tion of the workers. 


Such conferences, whether statewide or 
regional in character have been of the 
greatest service to labor in understand- 
ing the nature of the global struggle and 
in giving some insight into problems of 
the post-war period. 

Your Committee would commend espe- 
cially the leaders of the Rutgers Labor 
Institute in securing the cooperation of 
the I. L. O. in planning and conducting a 
portion of its annual conference on some 
of the basic problems of the post war. 
Such a service the I. L. O. is qualified to 
give; such a service is much needed by 
the rank and file of labor. 

Your Committee heartily commends the 
3ureau for its leadership in setting up 
these labor institutes, and those leaders 
who have sponsored their meetings. 

While the problems of rationing are 
likely to curb travel in many states your 
Committee is of the opinion that such 
institutes centrally located be continued 
to assist labor not only in understanding 
the true character of this world struggle 
but also to aid in the consideration of the 
problems of reconstruction. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The need of pamphlet materials which 
interpret the war to labor and labor to 
the public has become a matter of in- 
creasing importance. Your committee 
would recommend that the Bureau, as the 
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oldest central agency in the country de- 
voted to workers’ education, extend the 
range of its pamphlet publications on the 
problems of a war and post-war economy 
for the service of labor and the public. 


The report of the Committee was un- 
animously adopted. 


AFFILIATIONS 


Year after year the Bureau has enjoy- 
ed the endorsement and support of the 
Federation. With the vast increase in 
the membership of the Federation to an 
all time record your Committee would 
urge an extension of the educational ser- 
vices to the new members. Your Com- 
mittee would also urge that all national 
and international unions, state federa- 
tions of labor and central labor unions 
be urged to affiliate with the Bureau so 
its services can be more widely extended. 


The report of the Committee was un- 
animously adopted. 


LABOR AND EDUCATION 1942 


For four years now the Convention re- 
port on education together with the ad- 
dress of the Director of Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America has been publish- 
ed in pamphlet form for distribution to 
students of labor problems, educators, 
librarians, as well as labor officials. It 
has been a service of genuine and last- 
ing benefit to the American Federation of 
Labor as well as to educators. This ac- 
tivity is a cooperative project of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and the 
Workers’ Education Bureau. The pub- 
lications have been widely used both for 
reference and study. It should be con- 
tinued uninterruptedly as the member- 
ship of labor expands and the interest in 
labor is on the increase. 


Your Committee recommends that such 
a pamphlet be issued again this year as 
testimony to the belief of labor that edu- 
cation is not a luxury but a necessity in 
a war of survival. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 





COOPERATION WITH BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has been requested 
by the Congress of the United States to 
make a continuous study of post-war 
labor problems. The Chief of the Bureau 
has, therefore, communicated with Presi- 
dent Green and asked him to appoint a 
committee of labor representatives to 
advise with the Bureau, and the invita- 
tion was accepted. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics also asks all International and 
National Unions and state and city cen- 
tral bodies to keep in touch with its post- 
war work. The Bureau will be glad to 
send information and, if necessary, also 
field workers to help the unions establish 
their own post-war committees to educate 
their members on post-war problems. 


Your Committee recommends that all 
affiliated bodies cooperate in this recon- 
struction program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on Reso- 
lutions Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34 and 132,-as 
follows: 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegate D. E 
Nickerson, Oregon State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States is now 
engaged in a war which has been thrust 
upon us by a small group of nations 
which seek to destroy the freedom and 
democratic principles upon which these 
United States are founded, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment is cognizant of the fact that in the 
rise of the Axis powers labor unions were 
the first 6rganizations to be_ destroyed 
and labor has therefore not only gone on 
record as opposed to such totalitarian 
practices but is also cooperating with the 
employers and government of this nation 
in every possible way in order that suffi- 
cient planes, ships, tanks, guns, and muni- 
tions may be produced to insure Victory, 
even to the extent of foregoing its in- 
herent right to strike, and 

WHEREAS, Labor has insisted that 
the disastrous effects of the war are of 
equal concern to labor and management 
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and therefore makes necessary the fullest 
cooperation of both parties in Oiuer vat 
war production can be most effectively 
accelerated and the best devices yet dis- 
covered for the accomplishment of that 
need are joint labor-management produc- 
tion committees and joint labor-manage- 
ment committees to administer the train- 
ing of both apprentices and specialists, 
where necessary, and 

WHEREAS, Prior to this time of emer- 
gency the American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in the adoption of the 
Fitzgerald Act by which the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was created 
as a permanent part of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for the purpose of estab- 
lishing planned systems for the develop- 
ment of throughly skilled craftsmen 
through apprenticeship, and 

WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship is itself composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of labor and 
management and as one of its basic poli- 
cies has consistently advocated the ad- 
ministration of apprenticeship and other 
training programs by similar local joint 
apprenticeship committees; and whereas 
experience has shown this policy to be 
democratic, well-advised, thoroughly 
adaptable, exceedingly effective, and most 
efficient in the administration of training 
systems, and 

WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war is wholly dependent upon the 
ability of this nation to outproduce the 
Axis powers and it is imperative that we 
have an adequate supply of competent 
craftsmen not only to produce war mate- 
rials with their skills but to supervise 
and direct those of lesser skills who are 
also necessary for the production of the 
needed materials, and 


WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its fleld representa- 
tives and the effective operation of its 
fair _and democratic farsighted policies, 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
has so functioned that it is one govern- 
mental agency in which the State Federa- 
tion of Labor has full and implicit con- 
fidence, and 

WHEREAS, The demand by both orga- 
nized labor and management for the ser- 
vices of the field staff of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship to assist in 
the development of programs for the 
training of these necessary skilled crafts- 
men is continually growing and is now of 
such proportions that it cannot be met by 
the present field staff, and 


WHEREAS, In the winning of the Peace 
to follow the present bloody baptism 
which the world is experiencing, it will be 


imperative that many craftsmen _pos- 
sessed .of full skills of their respective 
trades will be so necessary that the na- 


tion cannot permit the trades to be dis- 
sipated in this time of emergency, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
recom- 
have the 
Ap- 


tion of Labor that it strongly 
mends that steps be taken to 
staff of the Federal Committee on 


‘the Federal 
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prenticeship increased to meet the de- 
mands being made upon it and that Con- 
gress be requested to increase the appro- 
priation for this essential agency to the 
extent that the present staff may be at 
least doubled. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 32—By Delegate Herman 
Seide, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, An effective working rela- 
tionship has been developed between_ the 
field representatives of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship and the Ap- 
prenticeship Division of the Industrial 
Commission, which is resulting in a rapid 
expansion of apprenticeship under the 
Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law; and 

WHEREAS, This relationship should be 
made more effective through additional 
personnel in order that all plants, shops, 
shipyards, etc., who employ skilled men 
may be induced to train their own future 
skilled mechanics through cooperation 
with the Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law; 
and 

WHEREAS, The present field staff of 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
is only large enough to handle approxi- 
mately 50% of the requests for training 
services; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
at Toronto, Canada, use its best effort 
in doubling the staff and appropriation of 
Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate George 
W. Brayfield, Colorado State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States is now 
engaged in a war which has been thrust 
upon us by a small group of nations 
which seek to destroy the freedom and 
democratic principles upon which these 
United States are founded, and 


WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment is cognizant of the fact that in the 
rise of the Axis powers labor unions were 
the first organizations to be destroyed 
and Labor has therefore not only gone on 
record as opposed to such totalitarian 
practices but is also cooperating with the 
employers and the government of this 
nation in every possible way in order that 
sufficient planes, ships, tanks, guns, and 
munitions may be produced to insure 
Victory, even to the extent of foregoing 
its inherent rights to strike, and 
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WHEREAS, Labor has insisted that 
the disastrous effects of the war are of 
equal concern to labor and management 
and therefore make necessary the fullest 
cooperation of both parties in order that 
war production can be most effectively 
accelerated, and the best devices yet dis- 
covered for the accomplishment of that 
need are joint Jabor-management produc- 
tion committees and joint labor-manage- 
ment committees to administer the train- 
ing of both apprentices and specialists, 
where necessary, and 

WHEREAS, Prior to this time of emer- 
gency the American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in the adoption of the 
Fitzgerald Act by which the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was created 
for the purpose of establishing planned 
systems for the development of thor- 
oughly skilled craftsmen through appren- 
ticeship, and 

WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship is itself composed of equal 
numbers of representatives of labor and 
management and as one of its basic poli- 
cies has consistently advocated the ad- 
ministration of apprenticeship and train- 
ing programs by similar local joint ap- 
prenticeship committees; and experience 
has shown this policy to be democratic, 
well-advised, thoroughly adaptable, ex- 
ceedingly effective, and most efficient in 
the administration of apprenticeship, and 

WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war is wholly dependent upon the 
ability of this nation to outproduce the 
Axis powers and it is imperative that we 
have an adequate supply of competent 
craftsmen not only to produce war ma- 
terials with their skills but to supervise 
and direct those of lesser skills who are 
also necessary for the production of the 
needed materials, and 

WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its fleld representa- 
tives and the effective operation of its fair 
and democratic farsighted policies, the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship has 
so functioned that it is one governmental 
agency in which the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor has full and implicit 
confidence, and 


WHEREAS, The demand by both orga- 
nized labor and management for the ser- 
vices of the field staff of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship to assist in the 
development of programs for the training 
of these skilled craftsmen is 
continually growing and is now of such 
proportions that it cannot be met by the 
present field staff, and 


WHEREAS, In the winning of the 
Peace to follow the present bloody bap- 
tism which the world is experiencing it 
will be imperative that many craftsmen 
possessed of such skills of their respec- 
tive trades will be so necessary that the 
nation cannot permit the trades to be 
dissipated in this time of emergency, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That steps be taken by 


the American Federation of Labor to 
have the staff of the Federal Committee 
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on Apprenticeship increased to meet the 


demands being made upon it and that 
Congress be requested to increase the 
appropriation for this essential agency 


to the extent that the present staff may 
be at least doubled. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 84—By Central Labor 
Union, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


WHEREAS, The United States is now 
engaged in a war which has been thrust 
upon us by a small group of nations which 
seek to destroy the freedom and demo- 
cratic principles upon which these United 
States are founded, and 

WHEREAS, The organized labor move- 
ment is cognizant of the fact that in the 
risé of the Axis powers, labor unions 
were the first organizations to he de- 
stroyed and labor has not only gone on 
record as opposed to such totalitarian 
practices, but is also cooperating with 
employers and the Government of this 
nation in every possible way in order 
that sufficient planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
and munitions may be produced to in- 
sure victory, even to the extent of for- 
going its inherent right to strike, and 

WHEREAS, Labor has insisted that the 
disastrous effect of the war is of equal 
concern to labor and management and 
therefore makes necessary the fullest co- 
operation of both parties in order that 
war production can be most effectively 
accelerated and the best devices yet dis- 
covered for the accomplishment of that 
need, are joint labor-management pro- 
duction committees and joint-labor-man- 
agement committees to administer the 
training of both apprentices and special- 
ists, where necessary, and 


WHEREAS, Prior to this time of emer- 
gency the American Federation of Labor 
was instrumental in the adoption of the 
Fitzgerald Act, by which the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship was created 
as @ permanent part of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for the purpose of estab- 
lishing planned systems for the develop- 
ment of thoroughly skilled craftsmen 
through apprenticeship, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship is itself composed of 
equal number of representatives of labor 
and management, and as one of its basic 
policies has consistently advocated the 
administration of apprenticeship and 
training programs by similar local joint 
apprenticeship committees; which policy, 
experience has shown to be democratic, 
well-advised, thoroughly adaptable, ex- 
ceedingly effective, and most efficient in 
the administration of apprenticeship, and 

WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war is wholly dependent upon the 
ability of this nation to outproduce the 
Axis powers and it is imperative that we 
have an adequate supply of competent 
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craftsmen not only to produce war ma- 
terials with their skills but to supervise 
and direct those of lesser skills who are 
also necessary for the production of the 
needed materials, and 

WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its field repre- 
sentatives and the effective operation of 
its fair and democratic farsighted poli- 
cies, the Federal Committce on Appren- 
ticeship has so functioned that it is one 
governmental agency in which this Central 
Labor Union has full and implicit con- 
fidence, and 

WHEREAS, The demand by both orga- 
nized labor and management for the ser- 
vices of the field representative of the 
Federal Committee on apprenticeship to 
assist in the development of programs for 
the training of these necessary skilled 
craftsmen is continually growing and is 
now of such proportions that it cannot 
be met by the present field staff, and 

WHEREAS, In the winning of the peace 
to follow the present bloody baptism 
which the world is experiencing it will be 
imperative that craftsmen possessed of 
full skills of their respective trades will 
be necessary that the nation cannot per- 
mit the trades to be dissipated in this 
time of emergency, therefore be it, 

RESOLVED, That steps be taken by 
the American Federation of Labor to have 
the staff of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship increased to meet the de- 
mands being made upon it, and that 
Congress be requested to increase the ap- 
propriation for this essential agency to 
the extent that the present staff may be 
at least doubled. 


Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship 


Resolution No. 132—By Delegate Reu- 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor was instrumental in the enact- 
ment of the Fitzgerald Act by which the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship was 
created as a permanent part of the 
United States Government for the purpose 
of establishing planned systems for the 
development of thoroughly skilled crafts- 
men through apprenticeship, and 

WHEREAS, The Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship advocates the establish- 
ment and administration of apprentice- 
ship training through joint participation 
by labor and management committees, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor approves this policy as demo- 
eratic, well advised, thoroughly adaptable, 
exceedingly effective and most efficient in 
the administration of apprenticeship, and 

WHEREAS, The successful prosecution 
of the war program is dependent upon 
the ability of this nation to out-produce 
the Axis powers, and it is imperative 


that we have an adequate supply of com- 
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petent mechanics not only to produce war 
materials with their skills, but to super- 
vise and direct those of lesser skills who 
are also necessary for the production of 
the needed materials, and 

WHEREAS, In the winning of the 
Peace to follow the present bloody bap- 
tism which the world is experiencing, it 
will be imperative that many mechanics, 
possessed of full skills of their respec- 
tive trades, will be so necessary that the 
nation cannot permit the trades to be 
dissipated in this time of emergency, and 

WHEREAS, Because of the valuable 
service rendered by its field representa- 


tives and the effective operation of its 
fair and democratic farsighted policies, 


the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
has so functioned that it is one govern- 
mental agency in which the American 
Federation of Labor has full and implicit 
confidence, and 
WHEREAS, The 


F demand by both or- 
ganized labor and 


1 management for the 
services of the field staff of the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship to assist 
in the development of sound apprentice- 
ship programs is continually growing and 
is now of such proportion that it cannot 
be met by the present field staff, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assembled, 


urges that all affiliated organizations 
contact their Congressmen and United 


States Senators and request that the staff 
of the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship be increased to meet the demands 
being made upon it and that Congress 
be requested to increase the appropria- 
tion for this essential agency to the ex- 
tent that its present staff may be at least 
doubled, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be instructed to use its 
best efforts to see that the above recom- 
mendation is carried out. 


All of these resolutions refer to the 
same general subject of extending the 
service of the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that 
these resolutions represent a reasonable 
request for the extension of an educational 
service of government which is vital to 
the labor movement, which is doing an 
excellent piece of work, and which is ser- 
iously understaffed at the present time. 
The rapid expansion of vocational educa- 
tion in relation to the war effort and the 
important problems arising from the train- 
ing of thousands of war 
purposes emphasize the need for greatly 
extended service by the Federal Appren- 
ticeship Committee. The Committee there- 
fore recommends concurrence in_ these 
resolutions and urges the oflicial and 


mechanies for 
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proper committees of the A. F. of L. to 
take such steps as may be necessary in 
carrying out the objectives of the resolu- 
tions. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Curtailment and Closing the 
Public Schools 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegates John 
M. Fewkes, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Ira S. Turley, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 





WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly declared in an- 
nual conventions that adequate educa- 
tional facilities for the children of the 
Nation are absolutely essential to the 
success of democratic government, and 


WHEREAS, Press reports from coast to 
coast and statistics published by the U.S. 
Office of Education show that many 
schools of the Nation will be closed or 
seriously curtailed during the current 
year because of a lack of financial sup- 
port and because of a shortage of teach- 
ers, and 


WHEREAS, In 1940 President William 
Green, at the request of the Permanent 
Committee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labor, presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a declaration on education 
in the present emergency including the 
following statement: ‘‘We recommend that 
our whole program of education be ex- 
panded in the emergency created by the 
War of the Dictators so that citizens and 
future citizens shall have all possible 
opportunities for progress and for satis- 
faction in living. While spending freely for 
the defense of democracy we must make 
sure that its basic sources are not ob- 
structed ;’’ and 


WHEREAS, The American Fedcration 
of Labor at its last convention in Seattle, 
Washington, in October, 1941, declared 
that ‘‘education is the first line of national 
defense and as such should be extended 
rather than curtailed’’; and 


WHEREAS, The first step in planning 
the peace after the dictators have been 
crushed is to provide adequate educational 
facilities now for the children who will be 
faced with the tremendous responsibility 
of building a new world upon the wreck- 
age left by the present generation. there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Amcrican Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in Toronto, Canada, in October, 1942, urge 
all affiliated local, state, national and 
international bodies to carry out the fol- 
lowing program in the present crisis 
facing the public schools: 

1. To provide whatever local revenue 
is necessary to keep the schools in full 
operation during the present crisis and 





to prevent the closing of schools or the 
curtailment of educational facilitics; 

2. To provide adequate state support 
for education for the purpose of supple- 
menting local revenuc. (The possibility, 
however, of securing such state aid in 
the future should not be used as a 
means of preventing local support of the 
schools which is absolutely essential 
until additional state aid may be pro- 
vided.) 

3. To support the emergency pro- 
gram recommended by the Permanent 
Education Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor including: 

a. Granting of federal funds by the 
U.S. Congress to provide a minimum 
salary of $1500 for every teacher in the 
nation. 

b. Federal funds to provide for enrol- 
ment and classification by the Federal 
Employment Agency of all available 
manpower in the teaching profession— 
to the end that every teaching position 
in the Nation may be manned by a com 
petent and qualified teacher. 

ce. Provision of federal emergency 
funds to provide transportation of sur- 
plus teachers to areas where acute 
shortages exist. 

d. Vigorous opposition to dismissal of 
teachers as long as classes are over- 
crowded. (The American Federation of 
zabor has recommended class size not 
to exceed twenty-five). 

e. Maintenance of educational stan- 
dards—especially with relation to voca- 
tional education. When and if changes 
in standards are made necessary by the 
war effort, such changes should be 
made in consultation with advisory com- 
mittees representing labor, management, 
and the teaching profession. 


Resolution No. 35, which was referred 
to the Committee, pertains to closing and 
curtailment of the public schools in the 
present national emergency. 

Throughout its entire history the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has consistently 
battled for adequate and widespread pub- 
lic education as the fundamental basis of 
American democracy. In the totalitarian 
states and the conquered nations the 
schools, the labor movement, and the free 
press have been the first to feel the ax 
of the dictators. The battle for the free 
school system is the battle for the labor 
movement and the battle for free labor 
is the battle for a free school system. 
The battle for free schools, free labor 
and a free press are significant sectors 
of the battle against totalitarian slavery. 
Curtailment of educational facilities in 
the present crisis or closing of the public 
schools because of a lack of funds or a 
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shortage of teachers is a bhlow to the 
very domocratic society for which we 
are waging total war. As President 
Roosevelt recently stated in a message to 
the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers, ‘‘Children must 
not be allowed to pay the cost of this 
war in neglect or serious loss of educa- 
tional opportunity.’”’ 


The Committee again calls attention to 
the fact that every child in America de- 
serves at least a $1500 teacher and that 
every teacher worthy of the name de- 
serves a salary of at least $1500.00. 


Despite nationwide rumors of teacher 
shortages the emergency facing the Nation 
has been seized upon in some cities as 
a pretext for the necessity of dismissing 
large numbers of teachers. In New York 
City, for instance, the Board of Education 
recently proposed the dismissal of 125 
teachers despite over crowded classes and 
heavy teaching loads. Such wholesale 
dismissal of teachers and serious crowd- 
ing of classes at a time when both 
children and teachers are enduring the 
strain of total war can result only in a 
tragic and costly increase in child de- 
linquincy—such as that experienced by 
Great Britain during the days of total 
war. The great and wealthy city of New 
York can ill afford such neglect of the 
welfare of its children in the present 
crisis. The protests of the general public 
and the splendid support of the trades 
council of New York in opposing such 
mass dismissals of teachers while classes 
are over crowded is one of the important 
chapters in American education and one 
of the hopeful signs in American democ- 
racy. The Permanent Committee on Edu- 
cation under date of June 24, 1942 wired 
the Mayor of New York and the Board 
of Education protesting the mass dis- 
missal of teachers in the Nation’s greatest 
city as a threat to the very foundations 
of American democracy. 


The Committee calls attention to the 
fact that thousands of men were rejected 
for military service because of illiteracy 
or insufficient education to participate 
in the operation of modern warfare. The 
Committee recommends that the Perman- 
ent Committee on Education continue its 
efforts to implement a program of educa- 


tion which will have for its objective 
the total elimination of illiteracy in 
America. 

The Committee recommends concurrence 
in the resolution and adoption of the re- 
port of the Committee. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
adopt the report of the committee. 

Delegate Borchardt, Teachers: Mr. 
Chairman, I wanted to say a few things 
on the question of illiteracy. At the close 
of the last war the American Federation 
of Labor began issuing statements that 
it was committed to the abolition of 
illiteracy. Today we still have hundreds 
of thousands of illiterates. As a first 
step to implement the action just taken, 
we should have consideration given to the 
Selective Service. The President has no 
such authority to order potential selectees 
into civilian educational centers. Further- 
more there is need for the removal of 
occupational illiteracy and social illiter- 
acy. It is because we expect to make a 
very definite appeal first -to authorize 
selective service to have the power and, 
secondly, to establish teacher training 
centers for the illiterate and, third, to 
have the money to have these selectees 
trained properly in civilian centers, f»! 
such use as they may give thereto, that 
we want to focus attention on it now so 
that these hundreds of thousands of 
illiterate Americans will be fitted for 
American citizenship. 


The motion to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the report of the committee was 
unanimously carried. 


Commission on Labor Education 


Resolution No. 96—By Delegate Carl 
H. Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The activities of the 
Workers Service Project of the WPA 
have been of great value to the educa- 
tional progress of organized labor, and 

WHEREAS, It now appears that this 
project can no longer be extended or in 
some cases even continued, now that 
WPA funds are so drastically reduced, 
and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor realizes 
the need of education to keep the mem- 
bership informed on _ subjects vital to 
their various needs in industry, the com- 
munity, and as citizens, and 
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WHEREAS, Federal funds are being 
used to offer trade training to, and to 
develop educational work among farmers, 
and in many cases to aid in maintaining 
county offices in the interest of the 
farmers, and 

WHEREAS, No comparable program 
with federal recognition of Federal Aid 
exists to assist the industrial workers to 
function more adequately in industry, in 
the community, in labor relations and 
management, or other activities affecting 
his success as a loyal and good citizen, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That a Commission on 
Labor Education and Morale be set up 
by the President under some appropriate 
agency of the Federal Government to 
initiate and operate a broad educational 
program, assisting labor to understand 
and to take part in the war effort, and in 
the post-war period, thus strengthening 
labor’s cooperation with the community 
and with Government departments and 
strengthening the war effort, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That in the organization 
and conduct of this Commission, the 
active help of organized labor be used, 
both in the initial stages of planning and 
policy making, and in the operation of 
the program, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, assembled in 1942 Con- 
vention, ggo on record as being in favor 
of extending cooperation to the President 
in the establishment of such a Commis- 
sion to carry on these activities. 


The purpose of this resolution is to 
establish in some governmental agency 
an extension service for organized labor 
similar to that now in existence in the 
field of agriculture. 

For many years organized labor has 
sought to secure adequate service from 
governmental agencies and state univer- 
sities. Ironically some of the very insti- 
tutions which have emanated from the 
organized labor movement have been used 
as agencies to oppose organized labor 
rather than to assist in implementing a 
sound and_ successful labor program. 
State universities and other tax  sup- 
ported agencies have been reluctant to 
include courses and services in their pro- 
grams which are of benefit to organized 
labor. Universities especially have not 
extended to labor the type of service of- 
fered to agriculture and industry despite 
the fact that organized labor represents 
a large proportion of the population. The 
1937 convention of the A. F. of L. in 
Denver, Colorado, emphasized the fact 
that the schools belong to all the people. 
Government agencies also belong to all 





the people and both universities and 
agencies of government should offer ser- 
vices to the millions of members of or- 
ganized labor. 


The American Federation of Labor was 
instrumental in establishing the United 
States Department of Labor, the only de- 
partment of the federal government 
which is devoted entirely to human wel- 
fare. This department has rendered cer- 
tain valuable services to the labor move- 
ment. These services should be supple- 
mented by educational services by the 
universities and governmental agencies 
which should be made available to every 
bona fide trade union in the Nation. 


The exact type of agency and the de- 
partment of government under which to 
carry out such a service is a matter of 
further study and investigation. Experi- 
ence has indicated clearly that such a 
service should parallel other governmen- 
tal and educational services and not be 
organized on a relief basis. Had agricul- 
tural and industrial services been organ- 
ized on a temporary relief basis some of 
the greatest accomplishments in these 
fields would never have come about. 


However, the Committee desires to em- 
phasize the fact that organized labor 
must organize and control its own edu- 
cational program. It is the responsibility 
of labor to educate its own membership 
in the history and principles of organized 
labor. Labor’s request to the universities 
and to state and national governments is 
that these agencies provide facilities for 
meetings, research services, and such in- 
formation on social problems—unemploy- 
ment, social security, war problems, taxa- 
tion, price controls, etc.—as labor groups 
may request from time to time. The 
educational program, however, must re- 
main in the hands of organized labor and 
be controlled by organized labor. 


The Committee therefore recommends 
concurrence in the general objectives set 
forth in the resolution and that the whole 
matter be referred to the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Education with a request that 
this committee make recommendations as 
to the immediate procedure necessary to 
carry out these objectives. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was unanimously carried. 





| 
| 
| 
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Training Within Plant 


Resolution No. 129—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The tremendous need of 
skilled and semi-skilled craftsmen is be- 
ing felt with an ever greater pressure by 
the war industries, due to the induction 
of so many wage-earners into the armed 
forces, and 

WHEREAS, The paramount need of 
continuing uninterrupted production in 
the successful prosecution of our war ef- 
fort requires no further elucidation, and 

WHEREAS, In order to maintain this 
uninterrupted production, it is the duty 
of the labor unions to help supply the 
necessary skilled or semi-skilled crafts- 
men to the war industries, and 

WHEREAS, Plans: for training these 
skilled and semi-skilled craftsmen within 
the plants under the jurisdiction of the 
unions in collaboration with management 
have proved highly successful in a num- 
ber of war industries, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, ,That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as favor- 
ing the training-within-plant plan wher- 
ever it is possible, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the unions initiate 
such policies. 





The American Federation of Labor has 
built up over the years certain basic stan- 
dards and fundamental principles with 
relation to vocational training of the youth 
of the Nation. In the first place labor 
has insisted that vocational training and 
apprenticeship shall be based on a care- 
ful study and scientific analysis of the 
actual need for skilled workers in the 
community. It is unfair both to organized 
labor and to the students themselves to 
train large numbers of workers for whom 
there is no possibility of permanent em- 
ployment. In the second place labor has 
insisted that work experience in the 
trades within the shop shall be supple- 
mented with related courses in the school 
which will train the student for ‘‘whole 
living’’ and participation in democratic 
society as well as in actual skill of the 
trade. The American Federation of Labor 
has traditionally maintained that such 
training, for citizenship is absolutely 
essential to the success of a democracy. 
The formula of ‘‘training for the trade on 
the job plus training for citizenship in 
the school”’ has been established under the 
Smith Hughes Act and subsequent acts on 
a highly successful basis. 


Furthermore all vocational training 
should be carefully supervised by commit- 
tees representing both labor and manage- 
ment and should be subject to standards 
established over the years by the Federal 
Advisory Board for Vocational Education 
and the Federal Apprenticeship Board. 
Any relaxation of standards necessitated 
by the total war effort should be tem- 
porary in nature and controlled by advis- 
ory committees. Labor representatives 
on vocational committees must be con- 
stantly alert to see to it that the emer- 
gency is not used to break down voca- 
tional standards unnecessarily for the 
purpose of providing large numbers of 
half-trained mechanics and cheap labor. 
The training of thousands of men in one 
small part of a trade cannot permanently 
redound to the credit of American indus- 
try. Fundamentally the objective of trade 
training and apprenticeship must be a 
broad and ‘‘well rounded’’ training in all 
of the basic skills essential to the trade. 

The American Federation of Labor be- 
lieve,’’ therefore, that ‘‘in plant trainine”’ 
should supplement rather than supplant 
the school. We are adamant in our belief 
that the skilled tradesman as well as the 
professional worker shall have full op- 
portunity to take such general or cultural 
related courses in the school as he may 
desire to take. 

The Committee therefore recommends 
that this resolution be referred for further 
study to the Permanent Committee on 
Education which has already given con- 
sideration to this highly important sub- 
ject. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Mili- 
tary Service Men and Women 


Resolution No. 130—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It became necessary for 
the United States of America to declare 
war against the Axis Dictator Powers on 
December 8, 1941, immediately following 
the treacherous attack that was made 
upon the United States of America at 
Pearl Harbor by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and 

WHEREAS, Men and women from all 
walks of life have been inducted into the 
armed military forees of our Government 
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to wage active combat against Axis ag- 
gression, and 


WHEREAS, It is inevitable that many 
of our young men and women who now 
service our country to preserve for us 
the principles of democracy upon which 
our country was founded will be wounded 
and disabled by reason of the _ heroic 
sacrifice that they are making, and 

WHEREAS, It is just as inevitable that 
these men and women, after they have 
been returned to our communities, must 
immediately be rehabilitated in order that 
they may maintain their self-respect by 
sustaining themselves and carrying on a 
useful life, and 

WHEREAS, Existing facilities in the 
public schools make such immediate re- 
habilitation possible, irrespective of what 
the endeavors of these disabled ex-service 
people may be, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American TFed- 
eration of Labor recommend that Boards 
of Education throughout the States at 
once set up machinery and inform every 
person who has been disabled in the ser- 
vice of our country of the existing facili- 
ties now available for _ rehabilitation 
training to all who have suffered dis- 
abilities in this war, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this Convention like- 
wise recommend that all local State and 
Government educational agencies be re- 
quired to immediately organize and oper- 
ate training centers throughout the States 
to teach these disabled veterans the trade 
or occupation to which they are _ best 
adapted, and be it further. 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor request our Congressmen 
and Senators to petition the Congress of 
the United States of America to appro- 
priate the necessary monies to put such 
training programs into operation on a 
nation-wide scale, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor petition the Congress of 
the United States of America to pay a 
reasonable amount of money to all people 
who have been disabled in the service of 
their country to the extent that they will 


be allowed to completely rehabilitate 
themselves. 
The Committee agrees with the general 


objectives of this resolution—to make 
available to ex-service men and women 
extensive rehabilitation services and 
whatever financial support is necessary 
to make possible such rehabilitation. The 
Committee therefore recommends that 
this resolution be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post-War Problems and that this 
Committee take such action as may be 
necessary to assist in carrying out the 
objective of the resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee 


was unanimously adopted. 
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Protecting Educational Opportuni- 
ties for the Young 


Resolution No. 1381—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Although immense expen- 
ditures for war are forcing us to curtail 
funds for many civilian purposes, and 

WHEREAS, There are some civilian 
activities which are as indispensable to 
life and the war itself as are military 
and production preparations and should 
not be jeopardized even in this hour of 
peril, and 

WHEREAS, Educational opportunities 
for the young seeking to develop their 
minds and their trainings for the various 
occupations and provisions in life are of 
greater importance today than ever be- 
fore, not only to win the war through a 
continually renewed supply of technically 
skilled workers on all fronts at home and 
abroad, but to ensure the peace that will 
follow, and 

WHEREAS, We must see to it that ap- 
propriations for this purpose are main- 
tained without limit or restriction of these 
vital activities, and 

WHEREAS, Sufficient properly trained 
personnel for teaching positions is being 
seriously threatened because persons 
trained for teaching now find they can 
get higher incomes by taking positions in 
government service or private business, 
and 

WHEREAS, The basic pay of Govern- 
ment stenographers or clerks is approxi- 
mately $1500 a year, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record favoring 
salaries for all school teachers to be high- 
er than this minimum, because of the 


time required for the training and the 
need of attracting the most competent 
personnel. 

The subject matter of this resolution 


is covered in Resolution No. 35, which 
has already been recommended by _ the 
Committee for adoption. No action is 
therefore on this resolution. 


The recommendation of the 
was unanimously adopted. 


necessary 


committee 


Merchant Marine Training 
Schools 


Resolution No. 128—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United States has 
committed itself to a policy of increasing 
the U. S. Merchant Marine, and 


WHEREAS, The Federal Government 
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has established training stations for 
licensed officers and unlicensed personnel 
located in the various sections of the 
United States, namely: 

Fort Trumbull, New London, Connecti- 
cut. 

Government Island, Alameda, California. 

United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, New York, New York. 

Hoffman Island, New York, New York. 

St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Sheepshead Bay, New York. 

Port Hueneme, California. 

Gollups Island Radio School, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and 

WHEREAS, These training stations or 
schools are under the direct supervision 
of the U. S. War Shipping Administra- 
tion, and 

WHEREAS, All vessels of the merchant 
marine of the United States are directly 
or indirectly under the control of the 
War Shipping Administration, and 

WHEREAS, The men employed as 
Masters, Mates, Chief Engineers, Assist- 
ant Engineers are licensed by the Mer- 
chant Marine Inspectors, U.S. Coast 
Guard after passing a Federal examina- 
tion; and these men, to obtain that license, 
must have spent a certain amount of 
time at sea to obtain the practical experi- 
ence, and after being licensed by the U. S. 
Government are of necessity employed 
and controlled by the U. S. Government, 
or by private lines which are at present 
operated under the control of the War 
Shipping Administration, and 

WHEREAS, The safety of the -crew, 
the passengers, the cargo, and the vessels 
are of vital importance to this nation, and 

WHEREAS, At the present time there 
are in the United States four state Mari- 
time Academies; namely, the California 
Maritime Academy, Marine Maritime 
Academy, Massachusetts Maritime Acad- 
emy, and New York State Maritime 
Academy, maintained by the various 
States, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of these stations 
and school ships operated by the States 
is out of all proportion to their useful- 
ness, if any, and a waste of the taxpay- 
ers’ money, and only create confusion and 
a duplication of the academies operated 
solely by the U. S. Government, through 
the War Shipping Administration, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor go on record as being 
opposed to the duplication of maritime 
academies by the States, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we favor permanent 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academies under 
the sole control of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the incorporation of the pres- 
ent state academies under the_ super- 
vision of the U. S. Government-operated 
training schools, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we petition and re- 
quest the War Shipping Administration to 
the effect that the education and train- 


ing of officers and personnel of the Mer- 
chant Marine of the United States, both 
publicly and privately owned, and under 
the control of the Federal Government, 
be exclusively in the hands of those who 
have gained their knowledge and prac- 
tical experience in the U. S. Merchant 
Marine on either public or privately owned 
vessels, and who have proved by their 
experience that they are the only ones 
able and qualified to understand the prob- 
lems that are peculiar and _ exclusive 
problems of the U. S. Merchant Marine. 

Resolution No. 128 pertains to the oper- 
ation of Merchant Marine Training 
schools. Since the Committee did not 
have sufficient information upon which 
to render an intelligent judgment of the 
subject matter of the resolution and since 
none of the delegates appeared in defense 
of the resolution the Committee recom- 
mends that this resolution be referred to 
the Permanent Committee on Education 
for further study and disposition. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION AFTER THE WAR 


Even though all educational activities, 
in the same manner as all other activi- 
ties, must be devoted primarily to the 
winning of the war, we must give serious 
thought while engaging in the all-out 
struggle to the principles for which 
we are struggling, and to the principles 
of the peace which will follow. Unless the 
dictators are crushed there can be no free 
education and no free labor movement 
throughout the world; but military vic- 
tory will not be the end of the long and 
difficult struggle ahead. For years after 
victory has been won we shall be faced 
with the task of social, economic, and 
spiritual reconstruction—a task of still 
unthinkable magnitude. Labor’s part in 
this task will be paramount. 

Labor, after this war, in all liberated 
countries, in fact everywhere in the West- 
ern world, will have a mighty share in 
all political, social and economic decisions 
that are made. It is safe to predict that 
in the new world of democracy labor will 
have tremendous power and responsibil- 
ity. Suecess in the post-war reconstruc- 
tion will mean the final victory of labor. 
Millions of men and women in all West- 
ern countries—more than ever before in 
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history—will be enrolled in the ranks of 
organized labor. 

This means a deep transformation in 
the political structure and the necessity 
of realizing all those demands for which 
labor has struggled for decades: work 
and security for all, decent standard of 
living, peaceful settlement of all dis- 
putes, and international cooperation with- 
out wars. These objectives will now be 
the immediate political necessities. In 
this deep transformation, labor shall not 
be deceived by those who speak only 
about material things and political or 
social or economic aims. From its be- 
ginning labor has pointed to the para- 
mount importance of education as the 
fundamental basis of democratic govern- 
ment. The new world order can be 
achieved only if there is added to all 
those other aims the last and most im- 
portant aim: a new and better education 
for all. Reconstruction will mean essen- 
tially reeducation. 

The American Federation of Labor was 
among the very first to urge intensive 
planning and preparation in the field of 
educational reconstruction. When _ the 
United States Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction was formed in 1940, the 
Director of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau, Dr. Spencer Miller Jr., was chosen 
acting secretary. In July, 1941, during 
the World Education Congress in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, a prominent group of 
educators from eight countries formed 
proposals for post-war education, which 
were included in the report on education 
of the 1941 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

During the past year a great number 
of new meetings promoted these plans 
and a number of consultative groups and 
institutes were organized. 

Two University Institutes on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction were of special im- 
portance. The first met on April 24-25, 
1942, at New York University. The sec- 
ond was held a few weeks later at the 
University of Minnesota. More than 150 
leading educators from ten different na- 
tions took part in these consultations. In- 
formation regarding the findings of these 
conferences may be secured from. the 
Director of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. 





A few weeks ago the representatives of 
four nations: Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland and Yugoslavia, united in the offi- 
cial four power Planning Board in New 
York, came to the U. 8S. Committee on 
ISXducational Reconstruction and to New 
York University, asking for immediate 
help in planning new educational institu- 
tions and in the re-establishment of in- 
stitutions of learning after the end of the 
war. These representatives gave a touch- 
ing report concerning conditions in those 
countries. 

Your Committee recommends that this 
Convention condemn the barbarous ways 
in which the Nazi hordes are persecuting 
teachers and children and destroying edu- 
cation and schools in all invaded coun- 
tries. We urge labor everywhere to make 
its voice heard throughout the world 
against this barbarism, and to let Hitler 
and the Japanese aggressors know that 
the more they destroy, the more we will 
rebuild. Free educational institutions and 
traditions in the conquered countries— 
when liberated—will be a matter of great- 
est urgency. We would further urge the 
Governments of the United Nations to 
give immediately when peace is estab- 
lished such funds as are needed to pro- 
vide financial support and credits for the 
re-establishment of educational institu- 
tions which have been destroyed by the 
dictators in the invaded countries. 

The Committee further recommends that 
the American Federation of Labor co- 
operate with other responsible agencies 
which are sincerely interested in the prob- 
lems of building a better world after the 
dictators have been crushed. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

Committee Secretary MKuenzli: Mr. 
Chairman, this concludes the report, and 
it is signed by all the members of the 
committee: 

George M. Harrison, Chairman 
Irvin Kuenzli, Secretary 
E. E. Milliman 

Sam Huber 

Martin P. Durkin 

Max Zaritsky 

George A. Gang 
William I. Horner 
Nicholas P. Morrissey 
James Petrillo 

Andrew Wigstrom 
Leslie L. Myers 
William L. MeFetridge 
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Harry H. Cook 
Israel Feinberg 
Cc. M. Harvey 
Harry Lundberg 
Robert Bruck 
Hugo Ernst 
James J. Doyle 
Charles J. MacGowan 
W. L. Allen 
Irvan Carey 
Committee on Education. 
Committee Secretary Kuenzli: I move 
the adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee as a whole. 
The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 
President Green: The Chair now recog- 
nizes Chairman Stevenson, of the Com- 


mittee on Shorter Work Day. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
SHORTER WORK DAY 


Committee Chairman Stevenson: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, Secretary Seide 
will make the report for the committee. 

Committee Secretary Seide submitted 
the following report: 


HOURS OF WORK IN WAR. TIME 


(Page 114, Executive Council's Report.) 

Your committee has had referred to it 
that portion of the Executive Council's 
Report entitled ‘‘Hours of Work in War- 
time’, on page 114 of the report. 

Your committee desires to submit the 
following report to the convention: 

While many war industries were oper- 
ating on overtime schedules prior to 
January, 1941, overtime schedules in war 
industries was greatly increased after war 
was declared by the United States, and 
the President called for all out war pro- 
duction stating that every available plant 
should be placed on a 24-hour schedule 
for 365 days in the year. The unions 
affiliated with our Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, whose members are employed in 
the West Coast Shipyards were among 
the first to respond and established work 
schedules and provisions for overtime pay 
for round-the-clock operation. Many of 
the other war production industries were 
slow in establishing around-the-clock oper- 
ations in their plants, and there are even 
at this late hour, war production indus- 


tries that are not operating working shifts 
around-the-clock. These plants depend on 
overtime work, working their employees 
long hours per day and sometimes 7 days 
per week in order to meet their produc- 
tion schedules. Every effort should be 
made to discontinue this practice, and a 
program for 3 shifts per day should be 
instituted wherever possible. 

The report of the Executive Council 
ealls attention to the campaign of the 
anti-labor interests seeking to abolisb 
the 40-hour week. One of the main argu- 
ments of the anti-labor interests for 
abolishing the 40-hour week was, that 
there was a shortage of workers, and that 
it was absolutely necessary to work men 
and women in war production industries 
more than 40-hours per week for the dur- 
ation of the war, and that it was unfair 
to the government to pay overtime for 
time worked over 40-hours per week 
While it may be necessary to work over- 
time in emergencies, such overtime should 
be kept to a minimum. Numerous studies 
which have been made clearly indicate 
that it is the course of wisdom to limit 
the hours of work in war production to 
48 hours per week. Since the early months 
of 1942 there has been general realization 
that after the work-week has reached 48 
or 50 hours, further lengthening of hours 
seriously impairs efficiency over the long 
term. Long hours of work not only im- 
pair the efficiency of the workers, but also 
the health and productive capacity of the 
worker. They cause fatigue and absen- 
teeism and are among the principle causes 
of accidents to workers, which curtail pro- 
duction. 


Your committee calls attention to the 
following part of the Executive Council's 
report: 

‘A study made by Princeton University 
in January and February, 1942, gave the 
first conclusive information on the length 
of the work week for maximum wartime 
efficiency in this country. This study 
covered 128 companies employing approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 workers in war indus- 
tries. The opinion of executives of these 
plants was predominantly that the 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week constituted the 
optimum work schedule on war work. The 
industries covered were: Steel, shipbuild- 
ing, heavy machinery, aircraft, automo- 
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biles, small arms and ammunition, light 
machinery, tools, instruments. 


‘“‘Among other important points brought 
out by this study are : (1) Optimum 
work hours are likely to be shorter for 
women than for men. (2) Workers need 
one day of rest in seven. (3) Absenteeism 
becomes progressively worse with longer 
hours. (4) Accidents increase when exces- 
sive overtime is worked. An increase in 
hours should be accompanied by improve- 
ment of accident prevention plans. (5) 
Adequate lunch and rest periods are im- 
portant in maintaining a high level of 
efficiency, even on the 8-hour day. A 
lunch period of less than 30 minutes is 
not generally satisfactory. (6) Although 
excessive hours may be required of some 
employees for an emergency period, it is 
imperative for American industry to hire 
and train additional workers as quickly 
as possible to permit reduction of weekly 
hours to a level of maximum efficiency. 
The consensus of opinion based on Ameri- 
can experience is that this level is approxi- 
mately 48 hours a week. 

“On July 28, eight Government agencies 
joined in recommending that the work 
week in war production plants be limited 
to 48 hours. This recommendation grew 
out of the experience of the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department and Maritime 
Commission with longer hours of work in 
war production plants and shipyards. The 
feeling among those responsible for war 
work is that hours longer than 48 per 
week are not efficient and do not produce 
the best results in war work. The state- 
ment was signed by Robert E. Patterson, 
Undersecretary of War; Ralph Bard, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy; Admiral 
Emory 8. Land, Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission; Paul McNutt, Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission; 
Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board; Wayne Taylor, Under- 
secretary of Commerce; Dr. Warren F. 
Draper, Acting Surgeon-General; and 
Daniel Tracy, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

Significant points in the statement are: 


1. While a 40-hour week is generally 
accepted in peacetime, there is a wide- 
spread and increasing agreement as a 
result of actual experience, both in this 
country and abroad, that for wartime 
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production the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week approximate the best working 
schedule for sustained efficiency in most 
industrial operations. 


2. Plants now employing individual 
workers longer than 48 hours should 
analyze time lost because of absent- 
teeism, accident, illness and fatigue 
and reexamine the possibility of train- 
ing additional workers. They should 
introduce the schedule that will main- 
tain the best rate of production. 


3. One day of rest in seven should 
be the rule. 


4. A 30-minute lunch period is desir- 
able. 


5. Vacations are conducive to sus- 
tained production. 

6. There should be uniformity in hours 
schedules of plants in the same indus- 
trial area to prevent pirating. 
‘“‘American Federation representatives 

on the Advisory Committee to the War 
Manpower Board signed this declaration. 
after making it clear that the 48-hour 
week policy is definitely an emergency 
measure and that the 40-hour week is the 
generally accepted peacetime standard. 


‘“‘We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the use of the 48-hour work week in war- 
time should not be permitted to jeopardize 
the 40-hour standard in peacetime. The 
work week of maximum productive ef- 
ficiency is by no means the only consider- 
ation in peacetime. After the war we will 
necessarily have a reduced volume of 
output, since military production will 
cease. Our manpower will be increased 
by the millions returning from the mili- 
tary services. Productivity of plants will 
have increased, and a vast supply of new 
materials will be available, developed by 
war needs. Under these conditions, and 
considering the need of leisure so that 
workers may enjoy opportunities for re- 
creation, civic, educational and othe: 
activities, we must look forward to the 
40-hour week standard after the war as 
the social optimum of our country.”’ 


Your committee warmly commends the 
Iixecutive Council for its comprehensive 
report and sound recommendations and 
recommends concurrence in this portion 
of the Executive Council’s report. We 
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further recommend that all affiliated 
unions make every effort to return to 
their standard of working hours, that 
they enjoyed prior to our entry into the 
war, when the President of the United 
States proclaims that we are no longer 
at war, in order to prevent unemployment 
and make it possible to employ all of 
our returning soldiers. 

Committee Secretary Seide moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Committee Secretary Seide: Mr. Chair- 
man, this completes the report of the 
committee, which is signed by all the 
members of the committee: 

Henry Stevenson, Chairman 
Herman Seide, Secretary 
James Meehan 

Chris Lane 

William E. G. Batty 
Frank H. Weibel 
William Cooper 
Louis P. Marciante 
Sal B. Hoffman 
William H. Pope 
Milton P. Webster 
Harry J. Hagen 
Samuel Ashton 

Ira S. Turley 
Joseph P. McCoy 
Walter Lenox 

Tillie Clifford 
Dewey L. Johnson 
James A. Brownlow 
Ray Kelsay 

Robert Arnott. 


Committee on Shorter 
Workday. 
Committee Secretary Seide moved the 
adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Shorter Workday as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


President Green: It is 5.45 o’clock and 
we are running a little overtime. There 
is one more committee to report. I feel 
sure the delegates would prefer to sus- 
pend the rules and continue in session 
until the committees complete their re- 
ports, rather than hold a night session to- 
night or come back tomorrow. 


Delegate Kovaleski, Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Employees: I move we svgpend the 
rules and remain in session until we com- 
plete the business of the convention. 


The motion was seconded 
by unanimous vote. 


and carried 


President Green: The Chair now recog- 
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nizes Vice-President Brown, Chairman of 
the Committee on Organization. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION 


Committee Chairman Brown: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, President Green 
announced that this is the last committee, 
so once again they have saved the best 
for the last. Secretary Buzzell will re- 
port for the committee. 


Committee Secretary Buzzell submitted 
the following report: 


A. F. of L. Office For Northern 
Michigan 
Resolution No. 389—By Delegate Dexter 


D. Clark, Central Labor Union, Marquette, 
Michigan. 


WHEREAS, The Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan produces a great deal of the 
wealth of the United States, and vital raw 
materials for the War Effort, and 


WHEREAS, The vast majority of the 
25,000 workers in the Upper Peninsula are 
unorganized, and because of the great 
distance between the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and any of the major cities of 
the United States or Canada, involving 
too much travel and expense for amy one 
International to become interested, there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor establish and maintain in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan a branch 
office for the purpose of organizing and 
servicing Locals in the various crafts and 
trades until such time as the prospective 
members have become educated to the 
point where they are able to take care of 
themselves. 

The Committee feels that this resolu- 
tion presents a problem in organization 
that needs attention. We are aware, how- 
ever, that there are many localities that 
deserve equal attention, and we therefore 
recommend that the resolution be referred 
to the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor with the suggestion that all 
the attention that it is possible to give to 
organizing unorganized workers in the 
northern Michigan area be done. 


Committee Secretary Buzzell moved the 
adoption of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote, 
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Collective Bargaining Agreements 
With Public Agencies and 
Employers 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegates Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Roderick 
MacDonald, George L. Turner, American 
Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pal Employees. 


WHEREAS, Public officials frequently 
take the position that they do not have 
authority to enter into agreements with 
unions of public employees, and 

WHEREAS, The National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers published a book- 
let in which they support the contention 
that state and local governments do not 
have authority to enter into such agree- 
ments, and 

WHEREAS, Officials hide behind these 
opinions when opposing the use of collec- 
tive bargaining processes in governmental 
agencies, and 

WHEREAS, It is argued that the 
specific exclusion of government em- 
ployees from the Wagner Act and from 
state little Wagner Acts indicates a policy 
to discourage organization among public 
employees, though Judge Padway, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the American Federation 
of Labor has said: “‘This argument is 
readily refuted. First, the obvious in- 
tention of Congress was to enlarge and 
protect the rights of private employees 
and not to deal with, and certainly not 
to detract from, the rights of any other 
category of employees. Second, Congress 
clearly is without constitutional authority 
to regulate labor relations between state 
governments and their subordinate bodies 
and all of their employees.’’ And, 

WHEREAS, The improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions of state and local gov- 
ernment er -loyees is being seriously re- 
tarded by the attitudes and biases of 
public officials who oppose collective bar- 
gaining in public service, and 

WHEREAS, Many local unions of pub- 
lic employees have actually engaged in 
collective bargaining and have negotiated 
agreement. with their employers, and 

WHEREAS, Governmental sub-divisions 
should set an example for the highest 
type of employer-employee relationships 
rather than to stand in the way of de- 
velopment and progress, and 

WHEREAS, State and local govern- 
ments do have authority to engage in 
collective bargaining and to negotiate em- 
ployment agreements within the limits of 
administrative discretion prescribed by 
law; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
through its officers and executive council 
urge state federations of labor and central 
labor councils, to give all reasonable 
assistance to unions of public employees 


or unions which include public employees 
in negotiating collective bargaining agree- 
ments with public agencies and em- 
ployers. 


The Committee recommends the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Buzzell moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Independent Unions 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate Herman 
Seide, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Company unions or so- 
called independent unions maintained 
directly or indirectly by anti-union em- 
ployers for the purpose of preventing the 
establishment of bona fide labor unions 
are in opposition to already established 
unions, and 

WHEREAS, These so-called independ- 
ent unions constitute a dangerous threat 
to the bona fide labor unions by prevent- 
ing genuine collective bargaining and im- 
provement of the standard of living for 
the American workers, and 

WHEREAS, These company unions are 
definitely undemocratic and are a ready 
and willing medium for anti-union em- 
ployers to nullify the efforts of the bona 
fide labor movement to obtain economic 
justice for the wage earners during this 
war emergency and in the post-war period, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers and 
organizing staff of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor do everything possible to 
eliminate this menace to our movement 
and to our democratic institutions by 
concerted efforts in localities where it has 
gained a foothold, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the officers and 
organizing staff of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor give this matter their 
special attention and use their best efforts 
to carry out the intent of this resolution. 

Your Committee has sufficient informa- 
tion upon the subject matter to convince it 
that the so-called independent unions are 
not spontaneous organizations of workers 
activated by a desire to combine their 
forces for the purpose of improving their 
earning capacity or the conditions under 
which they work, but rather that they are 
inspired by professional employers’ as- 
sociations in an effort to defeat the or- 
ganization of workers into legitimate labor 
unions. It is also apparent that these 
professional employers’ associations are 
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attempting to guide the activities of these 
so-called independent unions in a manner 
that would put them beyond the reach of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

There have been several waves of this 
type of company union organization, and 
in some cases successful prosecution has 
been made against the employers’ associa- 
tions, most notable of these is the case 
against the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association of Los Angeles, California. 
However, each succeeding wave since has 
been designed to evade the legal difficul- 
ties of the preceding one. 

The Committee has two recommenda- 
tions to make upon this subject; first, 
that each Central Labor Council in the 
American Federation of Labor be called 
upon to make an investigation of the 
growth of so-called independent unions in 
their communities, and a report to the 
Executive Council, such reports to be 
supported by all the actual evidence ob- 
tainable. Second, that aS soon as these 
reports have been made by Central Labor 
Councils that the American Federation of 
Labor instruct its field representatives 
and counsel to proceed against employers 
in whose institutions these so-called in- 
dependent unions develop, and against the 
professional employers’ associations in 
those cities, wherever the circumstances 
seem to warrant. We also recommend 
that in such localities where the growth 
of the so-called independent union seems 
to be more prevalent, that organizers be 
assigned to the specific job of attempting 
to convert the members from the so-called 
independent unions to legitimate labor 
unions. 

Committee Secretary Buzzell moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Financial Aid to City Central 
Bodies 


Resolution No. 136—By Delegate Reu- 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor organizers in the State of IIl- 
inois are few in numbers, and 

WHEREAS, City Central Bodies are 
operating in a large number of the coun- 
ties of this State, and 


WHEREAS, Most of these City Central 
Bodies have active organizing commit- 
tees, but lack sufficient finances to carry 
on an aggressive organizing campaign, 
and 

WHEREAS, We believe that, if the 
American Federation of Labor would as- 
sist City Central Bodies in financing or- 
ganizing campaigns, many thousands of 
workers could be brought under the ban- 
ner of the American Federation of Labor, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, to be held 
in Toronto, Canada, October 5, 1942 lend 
financial aid to City Central Bodies in 
their efforts toward organizing the un- 
organized by matching dollar for dollar 
spent by City Central Bodies. 


The subject matter of this resolution is 
treated in the report of the Executive 
Council on Page 18 of that report under 
the caption, ‘‘Central Labor Unions.”’ 
The report of the Executive Council would 
indicate that the purpose of the resolution 
is already being carried out and we there- 
fore recommend that the resolution itself 
be referred to the President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Committee Secretary Buzzell moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Jurisdiction of International Broom 
and Whisk Makers Union Over 
Members of Local Union 22754 


Resolution No. 41—By International 
Broom and Whisk Makers Union. 


WHEREAS, The International Broom 
& Whisk Makers Union were granted 
jurisdiction, many years ago, by the 
American Federation of Labor, over all 
broom makers, whisk makers, broom or 
whisk sewers, hand or power, sorters, day 
workers, broom nailers on metal case 
brooms, operators of patent broom ma- 
chines, or persons engaged in the prepar- 
ation of material for brooms, and 


WHEREAS, The granting of a charter 
to a federal union in Portland, Indiana, 
known as Broom and Brush Workers 
Union, No. 22754, covering some one hun- 
dred employees of the Jos. Lay & Co. 
and The Standard Broom & Brush Co. of 
Portland, Indiana, who come under our 
jurisdiction, and 

WHEREAS, The charter issued to 
Broom and Brush Workers Union No. 
22754, is a direct violation of our juris- 
dictional rights, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the _ International 
Broom & Whisk Makers Union protest 
against the charter as issued to Broom 
and Brush Workers Union No. 22754, and 
respectfully requests that the members of 
Broom and Brush Workers Union No. 
22754 be transferred to the jurisdiction of 
the International Broom & Whisk Makers 
Union, where they rightfully belong. 

This resolution is improperly addressed. 
It is merely a declaration of protest by 
the International Broom and Whisk 
Makers Union against the installation of 
a federal charter in the city of Portland, 
Indiana. 


However the situation referred to in the 
resolution seems to warrant the attention 
of this Federation. 


On Page 16 of the Executive Council's 
Report under the caption, ‘‘Organizing Ac- 
tivities’, there is a statement that the 
American Federation of Labor has in- 
structed its staff of organizers to co- 
operate and collaborate with the organ- 
izers and representatives of national and 
international unions, and also that the 
Federation is constantly turning over fed- 
eral unions to the appropriate interna- 
tional unions. 


The Committee therefore recommends 
that this resolution be referred to the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor to be handled by him pursuant to 
the procedure indicated in the Executive 
Council’s report. 

Committee Secretary Buzzell moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion 
by unanimous 


RESOLUTION NO. 67— 
SUBSTITUTE 


Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of the following resolution in lieu of 
Resolution No. 67. It further recommends 
that Resolution No. 67 be deleted from the 
final records of the convention. The sub- 
stitute is as follows: 


was seconded and carried 


vote. 


Organizing Drive Among Govern- 
ment Employees 


WHEREAS, the number of employees 
of the U. S. Government has greatly in- 
creased in recent years, and 

WHEREAS, Aside from the postal em- 
ployees and the skilled trades, organiza- 
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tion of government employees has not 
kept pace with the increasing numbers of 
such employees, especially those in cleri- 
cal and semi-clerical positions, and 

WHEREAS, There are many organiza- 
tions dual to the American Federation of 
Labor that are attempting to organize 
government employees, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor refer this matter to its 
organization department for the purpose 
of inaugurating a determined campaign 
of organization among government em- 
ployees, and be’ it further 

RESOLVED, That Central Labor bodies 
be immediately called upon to assist in 
this campaign. 

The recommendation of the Committee 
was unaimously adopted. 


= ’ 
Johns-Manville Employees 
Organizing Campaign 

Resolution No. 1385—By Delegate Reu- 
ben G. Soderstrom, Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

WHEREAS, Federal Labor Union 19508 
of Waukegan, Illinois will immediately 
open negotiations with the Waukegan, 
Illinois plant of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration for the purpose of securing a 
new contract, such contract to include 
union shop provisions, and 

WHEREAS, The Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration is a large manufacturer of build- 
ing materials, ninety per cent of which is 
consumed through the hands of A. F. 
of L. tradesmen, with seventeen factories 
and mines in the United States and Can- 
ada, employing approximately 20,000 
workers, and 

WHEREAS, Federal Labor Union 19508 
believes that a union shop agreement 
would insure a stronger and better unity 
and harmony among all the workers and 
by that a better and higher rate of pro- 
duction could be reached and maintained 
to speed up and complete victory over the 
enemies of democracy, and 

WHEREAS, Resolutions were adopted 
in the conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at New Orleans in 1940 
and at Seattle in 1941, to create a nation- 
wide drive to organize the various plants 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation, where 
they were also approved and passed, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor assist our 
locals in the Johns-Manville Company 
plants in the United States and Canada 
to secure union shop agreements and to 
create a nationwide drive to bring all of 
the Johns-Manville Company plants an: 
all non-union firms in the absestos indus- 
try into the fold of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and eventually the Union 
Label on all of these products. 


On a similar resolution in the 1941 Con- 
vention at Seattle, your Committee recom- 
mended that the subject matter be refer- 
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red to the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to do whatever may be 
possible to do, so that all the workers of 
the Johns-Manville Corporation may be- 
come thoroughly organized into the ap- 
propriate unions of their respective crafts. 

On the information at the disposal of 
this Committee the recommendations of 
the 1941 Convention seems to have been 
materially carried out and therefore, the 
Committee recommends that it be referred 
to the President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor for such assistance as is 
in his judgment appropriate. 

Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be amended by striking out the 
words ‘‘and gypsum’’ in the last resolve 
and that it be adopted in that form. 

Committee Secretary Buzzell moved 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


Federal Labor Unions 
National Councils 
Office Employees International 


Council 
Central Labor Unions 


(Pages 42-44, Executive Council’s 
Report.) 


Under the caption, ‘‘Organizing Activi- 
ties,’’ the Executive Council’s Report in- 
dicates a continuous growth of the Fed- 
eration, both in membership and in 
effectiveness, as well as an increasing 
number of negotiated union agreements, 
and we commend the national and inter- 
national unions as well as the organizing 
staff of the Federation itself upon this 
progress and urge a continuation of their 
work. 

The Executive Council’s Report points 
out that as an organization the American 
Federation of Labor has promised to fore- 
go the right to strike for the duration of 
the War. 

Your Committee feels that the language 
used here on this subject is correct and 
that our Movement everywhere should be 


educated to the point of understanding 
that, despite injustices that may arise 
or circumstances that under ordinary con- 
ditions would warrant the use of the 
strike, Labor has pledged itself to FORE- 
GO the right to strike, for the duration 
of the War, but that it has not GIVEN 
UP that right. We call attention to this 
because we have noticed that in the 
press, in the publications of employers 
and employers’ associations, when com- 
menting upon this action by the American 
Federation of Labor, that it is referred 
to as a right that has been given away, 
and therefore no longer exists. This 
seems to your Committee to be important 
enough to mention here because of the 
danger that the membership will come to 
think that Labor no longer has the right 
to strike. 

We commend the Executive Council and 
the Federation for the services that they 
have rendered to local, to national and 
international unions in the presentation of 
cases before the National Labor Relations 
Board, the War Labor Board, and other 
public agencies, and for the results that 
have been obtained by utilizing the U. S. 
Concilliation Service and the National 
War Labor Board which has produced 
union shop agreements and maintenance 
of union membership clauses to the great- 
est degree in the history of the Federa- 
tion. 

We likewise commend the American 
Federation of Labor for the emphasis that 
it has given to the production drive of 
the War Production Board through the 
development of union-management com- 
mittees. Based on information at the 
disposal of your committee, we are con- 
vinced that this union-management pro- 
gram has done more than any other 
single thing to increase the production of 
war materials. 

It is especially gratifying to note the 
increasing cooperation between the organ- 
izing department of the Federation, its 
regional and fleld organizers, with the 
representatives of national and interna- 
tional unions in organization drives and 
special campaigns and we urge a further 
and greater development of this activity. 


There is a subject not touched upon by 
the Executive Council in its report under 
this caption which your Committee be- 
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lieves should be directed to the attention 
of the organization department, with the 
advice to work in very close collaboration 
with the international unions and their 
representatives. 

There are many industries, in the 
establishments of which, local unions of 
the various national and _ international 
unions have had union shop agreements. 
However, since the beginning 6f the War, 
there are many of these establishments 
that have been converted to the manu- 
facture of goods and materials entirely 
different from those that were manufac- 
tured during peace time. In many cases, 
the new work is entirely unlike anything 
that came under the jurisdiction of the 
union having the contracts, and equally 
often the new type of work is that which 
would normally come under the jurisdic- 


tion of another national or international 
union. 


A case in point is the manufacture of 
costume and plate jewelry. Factories in 
this line were operating under union shop 
contracts with the Jewelry Workers Inter- 
national Union, and the Metal Polishers 
and Platers. They have ceased doing any 
of this type of work and have gone into 
the manufacture of machine tools, air- 
plane parts, ammunition, etc. 

The crews, members of the Jewelry 
Workers Union, are converted over to the 
new type of work, and in addition, there 
are hundreds of men and women employed 
who have never been employed by the 
company before. 

If this were an isolated case, it would 
not be of much concern, but generally 
throughout an entire industry this same 
transition is taking place. If the union 
having the contract, and whose work has 
disappeared is to continue in existence, 
it will insist upon maintaining itself in 
the establishment; if the union that has 
jurisdiction over the new type of work 
in the plant is to take over, then the first 
union would necessarily go out of exis- 
tence. 

Your Committee has no desire to deal 
with jurisdictional matters, and it is not 
our intention to do so in this instance, 
but we do feel that the situation pre- 
sented by such conditions as those de- 
scribed, warrant the attention of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor. 


The report of the Executive Council in- 
dicates the collaboration between the or- 
ganizing department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and its affiliated 
national and international unions, in that 
38 federal unions with approximately 14 
thousand members have been turned over 
to affiliated national and _ international 
unions during the past year, and that in 
addition thereto, 318 local unions have 
been organized by the Federation for its 
national and international unions during 
that time, and we urge a continuation of 
this. 

We also urge greater effort in the or- 
ganizing of workers, both men and women 
into federal unions in those industries not 
now covered by national and international 
unions. 

Your Committee feels that this is very 
important because, in our judgment, it is 
entirely possible that many new trades 
will be developed during the War, with a 
likelihood that they will continue after 
the War, which may possibly necessitate 
the formation of new international unions. 
The organization of federal unions in these 
fields, therefore, is very important. Your 
Committee recommends that this matter 
be referred to the organizing department 
of the Federation to study very closely 
and report its findings and recommenda- 
tion to the Executive Council during the 
coming year. 

Under the caption, ‘‘National Councils,”’ 
the Executive Council’s Report indicates 
that the six national councils composed 
of Federal Unions in several fields enu- 
merated, have been making steady pro- 
gress, and we urge greater effort along 
this line, especially in the field of alumi- 
num manufacture and in the chemical in- 
dustry. We also note progress being made 
in the development of an international 
union for office employees as is shown in 
the Executive Council’s Report upon the 
conference that was held in Chicago dur- 
ing July, and we recommend that this 
matter be pursued to a conclusion. 





Under the caption, ‘‘Central Labor 
Unions’’, the Executive Council indicates 
“that a comprehensive job is being done 
in collaboration with the Central Labor 
Unions throughout the country.’’ Your 
Committee recognizes that it would be im- 
possible for the Federation to meet all the 
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demands for the services of organizers 
made upon it by Central Labor Unions 
and we feel that the plan of collaboration 
with Central Bodies is a very splendid and 
efficient one, not alone because it gives 
to those bodies aid which they badly need, 
but it also places a responsibility upon 
them to do their share of the work in their 
communities and, not to depend entirely 
upon outside help. We also note that 
many international unions are cooperating 
in this plan of community organization, 
and we commend them for it. 


The Committee refers again to the open- 
ing part of that section of the Executive 
Council’s Report which has been referred 
to it, in which reference is made to the 
use of various governmental agencies in 
the negotiating of contracts and the set- 
tlement of disputes. 


During the progress and for the dura- 
tion of the War, your Committee is fully 
aware of the necessity to constantly use 
these federal agencies but we believe that 
the Executive Council and the Federation 
itself should constantly teach the mem- 
bership of the Federation not to depend 
entirely upon the availability of govern- 
mental agencies in order to accomplish the 
objectives and maintenance of our Move- 
ment. We have in mind, the days that 
are to come when the War is over, and 
we believe that the Federation should 
carry on a constant campaign to teach 
the membership of our Movement to be 
dependent upon themselves in the 
strengthening of their organization, to 
maintain not only the conditions which 
have been thus far achieved, but to 
maintain our organization itself by its 
own strength. 

Committee Secretary Buzzell moved the 


adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 
Delegate Williams, Jewelry Workers: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I will 
take less than a minute. I want to make 
reference to that part of the committee’s 
report where they refer to the jewelry 
shops. That is the organization I am 
representing. I believe our organization 
is affected more than any others in the 


Federation by curtailment orders of the 
Constantly they 


War Production Board. 
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keep taking metals and necessary ma- 
terials away from us and they tell us to 
find substitutes, and no sooner do we find 
a substitute than they issue a curtailment 
order on the substitute that we find. 


We are facing a situation where pos- 
sibly the jewelry industry will be discon- 


tinued for the duration of the war and 
our people will have to find work in 
plants where they do war work. I know 


the work we are going to do, some of 
it that we are doing now, will come under 
the jurisdiction of other International 
Unions. We want to be secure, so that 
when the war is over and our people go 
back to the jewelry industry, we are go- 
ing to have a membership and an organ- 
ization. 


While the committee is presenting the 
situation to the convention they did not 
present a solution, and in my opinion the 
only solution to preserve my Union and 
the other small International Unions that 
will be affected by the government orders 
is to permit them to maintain their mem- 
bership for the duration of the war, re- 
gardless of the jurisdiction they work 
under. That is my suggestion to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


We find ourselves in the same situation 
and predicament that the small nations 
find themselves in Europe, with their big 
neighbors. We say we do not wish to be 
invaded, we do not wish to be annexed. 
We want the Executive Council to act as 
our protector in the matter. 


Committee Chairman Brown: On that 
section of the report that Delegate Wil- 
liams commented upon, the committee 
was without authority to propose a solu- 
tion, and for the reason that it dealt 
with a matter that must be handled and 
disposed of by cooperative relationship 
between the union to become affected, as 
the brother just mentioned. 


The plants that he refers to are now 
taking on work that comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Machinists’ Union, and 
from the fact that there is an offensive 
and defensive agreement between the 
Jewelry Workers and the Machinists’ 
Union, I am satisfied that any situation 
that arises will be handled and dealt with 
to the mutual satisfaction of both organ- 
izations in that particular shop. 
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The motion to adopt this section of the 
committee’s report was unanimously 
carried. 


Committee Chairman Brown: Mr. Chair- 
man, this completes the report of your 
Committee 6n Organization, and it is 
signed by all of its members: 

Harvey W. Brown, Chairman 

J. W. Buzzell, Secretary 

Frank Duffy 

H. G. Brown 

John P. Burke 

Frank Gillmore 

Patrick H. Reagan 

Jess Fletcher 

Vincent Castronova 

Wm. J. Riehl 

James Bove 

Charles F. May 

John B. Prewitt 

Earl W. Jimerson 

A. Philip Randolph 

Joseph Schmidt 

J. Belton Warren 

T. J. Finneran 

Frank Smith 

Sam J. Byers 

Lester Washburn 
Committee on Organization 

Committee Chairman Brown moved the 
adoption of the Committee’s report as a 
whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


President Green: There is one other con- 
vention committee that has not reported, 
but it is my opinion that no resolutions 
were referred to the committee. I will ask 
Chairman Hutcheson, of the committee, 
if he has any report to make. 

Committee Chairman Hutcheson: I have 
only this report to make. Nothing was 
referred to the committee and the com- 
mittee did not even meet, so that makes 
up our report. 

President Green: That is a compliment, 
because evidently we haven’t any con- 
troversies between our organizations and 
some individuals. 


Harvey Garman 


Delegate Buzzell, Los Angeles Central 
Labor Body: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask permission to enter into the record 
a statement concerning a veteran in our 
movement. Many of the delegates, anid 


particularly those who travel for the In- 
ternational Union, know Harvey Garman, 
Editor of The Los Angeles Citizen, who 
has been an active trade unionist for 
over 60 years. He has been editor of our 
paper in Los Angeles 18 years last June. 
I received a telegram from the Central 
Labor Council this morning telling me 
that he collapsed at his desk and is not 
expected to live through the day. I have 
not heard since, but because of his long 
service in the movement, over 60 years, 
I think it worthwhile to mention it in the 
record. I know many of the delegates 
who know him personally will feel the 
loss as we who have been with him every 
day will feel it. 

President Green: Are there any ob$ec- 
tions? Hearing none, the request will be 
granted. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


President Green: I received the follow- 
ing communication from the officers of the 
Jewish Trade-Union Council of Poland. I 
will not trouble you to read this very 
interesting communication, but I will have 
it included in the report of today’s pro- 
ceedings. It is as follows: 


Room 401, 
175 East Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., 


October 6, 1942. 


Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Royal York Hotel, 

Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Dear Mr. Green: 


We, the representatives of the Trade 
Union Movement of the Jewish workers 
of Poland, are taking the liberty of ad- 
dressing your Convention. 


Thanks to the efforts of the Jewish 
Labor Committee, together with the sin- 
cere cooperation of you, Mr. Green, a 
large group of leaders and active members 
of the Jewish trade union movement of 
Poland was able to come to this country 
more than a year ago. The freedom 
which we enjoy here, in this democratic 
country, compells us even more to re- 
member our thousands and thousands of 
comrades, who live and_ struggle in 
Poland. 


The wild Nazi bands, who have subju- 
gated the major part of Europe, who are 
torturing to such a great extent the 
Polish people, have reached the peak of 
brutality in their treatment of the Jews. 
The absolute annihilation of all Jews is 
their avowed aim. However, the Jewish 
workers of Poland, those who are the 
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most persecuted among Hitler’s victims 
have evinced boundless energy. They 
have built an Underground Movement in 
which the underground trade unions— 
that have clandestine contacts with those 
Jewish workers who are still working, 
despite inhumanly difficult conditions— 
play a great part. 

In behalf of these clandestine Jewish 
trade-unionists of Poland, who are 
struggling hand in hand with the Polish 
trade-unionists, we send sincere wishes 
and greetings to your convention. 


We deeply regret that this greeting to 
you cannot be signed by the chairman of 
the Jewish Trade Union Council of 
Poland, who was also one of the leaders 
of the entire Trade Union Movement of 
Poland—Victor Alter. He and Henrich 
Erlich, both well-known labor leaders, 
are now imprisoned, without any cause, 
in Soviet Russia. 


Despite intolerable suffering under Nazi 
rule, our brothers and sisters in Poland 
have maintained their belief in the fu- 
ture. They are firmly convinced, that 
victory over the Axis will be achieved 
and, when Europe will be liberated, our 
country—Poland—will also be liberated. 


We hope, that we will be able to re- 
turn home, in order to help build a 
Poland whose people will not be hungry, 
where there will be no _ persecution of 
minorities and where the millions of Jews 
will be treated as equal citizens for whom 
no new countries or homes will have to be 
found. We believe that these aims coin- 
cide with those of the American workers. 


May the boundless energy of the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement bring about the 
quick realization of a new, free world for 
all peoples. 

With best wishes for a successful con- 
vention, we are, 

Very sincerely yours, 

DR. EMANUEL SCHERER 
PAULINA SZWEBER. 
Presidium of the Jewish Trade-Union 

Council of Poland, 


President Green: The Chair recognizes 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany for a resolu- 
tion. 


Secretary Meany: I ask unanimous 
consent, at the request of the Resolutions 
Committee, for the introduction of and 
action on a resolution of appreciation to 
the Local Convention Committee and to 
all the citizens of Toronto. 


President Green: Are there objections” 
Hearing none the resolution will be pres- 


ented. 


Secretary Meany read the following re- 
solution: 


Appreciation to Toronto 


Resolution No. 143—By the Committee 
on Resolutions, American Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The trade union movement 
of Toronto has been untiring in its efforts 
to extend hospitality and administer to the 
comforts and pleasure of the delegates and 
guests of the 62nd Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor; and 

WHEREAS, The press and broadcast- 
ing facilities of the city have been most 
cooperative in making possible the dis- 
semination of information regarding our 
deliberations in Toronto; and 

WHEREAS, The officers, delegates and 
guests of the 1942 Toronto Convention 
have been accorded all possible consider- 
ation by the Dominion, Province and City 
officials, the churches and representative 
groups of the city; and 

WHEREAS, The pleasure of our stay in 
Toronto will always be recalled with grati- 
tude and kindness toward the people of 
this city; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the 62nd annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor does now convey to the members of 
the Convention Committee, to all our fel- 
low trade unionists and to all the citizens 
of Toronto who have so ably contributed 
to our comfort and pleasure during our 
stay here, our most sincere and hearty 
thanks for all that they have done to 
make this a most constructive and enjoy- 
able convention. 

Secretary Meany moved the adoption of 
the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Resolution From Federal Labor 
Union No. 18887 


Secretary Meany: The Executive Coun- 
cil had before it for consideration one re- 
solution from Federal Labor Union No. 
18887, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, propos- 
ing a change in the constitution in regard 
to the method of dealing with proposals 
emanating from directly affiliated ‘ocal 
and Federal Trade Unions. This resolu- 
tion was disapproved by the Executive 
Council. 

President Green: Therefore, no further 
action is necessary on this resolution. 


PRESIDENT GREEN’S CLOSING 
STATEMENT 


President Green: Now we are approach- 
ing the end of this very interesting and 
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wonderful convention. First of all, may I request, Delegate Steeper played, ‘‘God 
announce that the convention committees Bless America,’ and the delegation joined 
are all discharged, with the sincere thanks in the singing. 

of the convention. We deeply appreciate 
the great contribution which the conven- 
tion committees made to the success of 
the convention. Their work, their ser- 
vice, and their efforts are very deeply ap- ow, 2 slemate Geen Ge tue. 
prectates. second Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor adjourned sine 
die. 


President Green: I desire to announce a 
meeting of the Executive Council in Din- 
ing Room 7 tomorrow afternoon at one 
o’clock. 


Now, just at the close of this convention, 
I have asked Brother Steeper, a delegate 
from the Musician’s Union to play ‘‘God 
Bless America.’’ We will all join in the 
singing of ‘‘God Bless America.”’ 


At 6.25 o’clock, p.m., Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 14, 1942, the Sixty-second Annual 


Convention of the American Federation of 
In accordance with President Green’s Labor was adjourned sine die. 


os 


fenge Meany 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


ne a 


istant Secretary of Convention. 
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